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THE 


Epiſtle to the Reader. 


T hath always (Judicious Reader) among the wiſeſt 
of men been eſteemed a Task moſt difficult, to com- 
poſe the Hiſtories of thoſe Times wherein the Per- 
ſons chiefly concerned might (yet living) behold 
their great or more minute Actions unmasked or diſplayed 
to the world; And therefore moſt have been, and ſtill are 
of opinion, That fuch an Attempt ought not to be made 
by any but a Perfon of ſo reſolute a Temper as might nei- 
ther be {wayed by Fear nor Flattery, nor yet ſteered by 
an over-weauing Opinion; for whilſt the Biaſs runs on 


the firſt ſide men dare not ſpeak even the truth it ſelf; the 
ſecond glofles even bad Actions, 2s if to the World it 
would make Vice appear Virtue 3 and the third repreſents 


things not as indeed they were, or were intended, but as 
we fondly imagine or conceive them. 

The Task performed by the Learned Capriata, Author 
of the enſuing Hiſtory, was not only of this difficult Na- 
ture, but had likewiſe many other Embroils and Entan- 
glements ſufficient to have daunted any leſs Judicious Un- 
dertaker, ſo many both particular and interwoven Inte- 
reſts of a number of petty Princes (though all united or 
relying upon thole three great Ones, of the Church, King 
of France, and King of Spain) being ſufficient to create 
ſuch infinite Entrigues as were not to be cleared or deſcri- 
bed but by a great and perſpicacious Intelligence: And 
yet hath our Learned Author waded through all theſe dif- 
ficulties, and by taking no leſs care in clearing the Cauſes 
then deſcribing the Effects of theſe late Italian Diſſentions 
deſervedly gained the name of an Excellent Hiſtorian. 

And it was certainly a true and deliberate knowledge 
of all this and more that induced the ever to be Honoured 
Henry Earl of Monmouth (after having made ſo many Ex- 
cellent Italian Pieces ſpeak Engliſh, with an Induſtry ſel- 

4 dom 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


dom found in the Nobility of our Nation) to make choice 
of this, which is now become the Poſthume Child of fo 
Excellent a Parent, and which may look (though there 
needs no farther Remembrancer of his never dying Fame) 
like a new Phoenix raiſing it ſelf out of his aſhes. 

And ſurely beſides the Excellency of the Compolure 
and Delicacy of the Stile, he was invited or enticed by 
Delights far more ſublime to the Tranſlation of this Hi- 
ſtory. To find what Cauſes ſhould engage the Potent 
Monarchs of France and Spain in the Quarrels and Diſſen- 
tions of theſe little Princes of Italy, and how their Inte- 
reſts are involved or dependent, muſt needs be pleaſant; 
To trace the Policies of the grave Spaniard and ſober Ita- 
lian, accounted Crafts-Maſters in that Art, cannot be leſs 
delightful ; but to behold ſach a connexion of Entrigues, 
as if the whole Tragedy were rather a Comedy, where 
the end of one Act leaves but a greater defire and expecta- 
tion of what ſhall ſucceed in the next, muſt needs be the 


molt agreeable of all. 
Theſe, or ſuch like, might poſſibly be the Motives or In- 


centives of the Earl of Monmouth to continue (with a Ge- 
nerous Soul) to communicate the Excellencies of Forreign 
Nations to his own Countrey-men, which elſe muſt have 
been hidden to all except himſelf or ſome few more who 
by Travel or Induſtry might have learnt the Italian 
Tongue; unleſs {ome other Worthy Spirit, like to his, 
would have undertaken ſo good a Work, though few are 
now found ſo induſttiouſly to proſecute the Publick Good. 

But leſt, being hurried into a Diſcourſe that may poſſi- 
bly require a Satyre, I ſhould obſtructmy intended brevi- 
ty, give me leave to aſſert thus much, (omitting all that 
I might {ay of my own Judgment or Experience) and I 
think I may do it without Hyperbole ; That the Hiſtory 
in its Original muſt needs be Excellent, becauſe the Farl 
of Monmouth made choice of it to Tranſlate; and the 
Tranſlation cannot be ill rendred, becauſe the Earl of 
Monmouth did it, who was Maſter both of the Exgliſh 
and Italian Tongues. 
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BOOK I. 


— 


— 


a 7 


Rancis Dakę of Mantua and Montferrat, being dead, Char les Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, pretends the return of his Daughter Margaret, Wife to the late Francis, 
into Piedmont, together with Mary her only Daughter, Cardinal Ferdinando, Bro- 
tber and Succeſſour to Francis, retards bis ſiſter in Law's return, and keeps his 
Niece in Mantua: Herewpon differences ariſe between the two Dukes 5 wherefore 
#be Duke of Savoy renewing his ancient claim to Montferrat, which was pretended 
to by bis Predeccſſours, aſſaults that State at unawares ; poſſeſſeth himſelf of the Ci- 
ties of Alba and Trino; endeavours the like of Montcalvo, but not being able to get 
tbe Fort, levies people to take it. The condition of Italy is alſo given in the Proce- 
mium; then by way of digreſſim, the Duke of Savoys pretences to Montferrat 2s 
diſcourſed upon; and many other Intereſts. and Accidents which occurred between 
the ſaid Duke and the Couri of Spain, at ſeverel Timer. and pn divers Ocea- 


ſons, Page 1 
BOOK. II. 


The Wars of Montferrat are continued to be related, as alſo the Proviſions and Negoti- 
ations made by the Dukg of Mantua and vther Princes. The Surrender of the Caſtle 
of Montcalvo : The oppugning of Nizza della Paglia: Prince ViQorio's going to 
Spain: Orders ſent from that Court to Italy, touching the Protection of Montfer- 
rat, and the Reſtitution of the Towns that were taken. In execution whereof Nizza 
zs freed, and the other Towns reſtored to the Dukę of Mantua. The War iof Garſag- 
nana, between the Duke of Modena. and the Conmon-wealth of Lucca , which 
being accommodated by peace, the buſineſs of Montferrat' is reaſſumed, and divers 
Negotiations-paſt between the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua; which whileſt they are 
in Treaty, Spains final Reſolution comes tanching the quiet of Italy, and the ſecuri- 
ty of Montferrat : Prince Victorio returns to Italy badly ſatisfied with the King 
and Court of Spain. 31 


BOOK III 


The Dukg of Savoy ts angry that the King ſhould force him to lay down Arms, and to 
disband his men; which refuſing to do he is aſſaulted by a Spaniſh Army, led on by 
the Dukg of Millain ; who being entred by the Vercelles into the Confines of Pied- 
mont, and underſtanding that the Duke was gone to before Novara, returns imme- 

 diately to the State of Millain to drive him from thence : Being returned, be begins 
to build the Fort Scandovalle, not far from Vercelles. The Duke retrenting to 
Vercelles, deſires ſuccour from the French, V. enetians, and other Princes; ma- 
ny wheveof Treat of Agreement by their Embaſſadour ſent into Piedmont: The 
Marre continues the mean while with the Duke ; in purſuit whereof many accidemts 


happening, they came at laſt to 4 day of Battel neer the City: Wherein the Span” 
oF . (a) Foy 
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Army being Vitiors, it goes before that City, wither the Duke was withdrawn with 
bis. men; about which the Governour baving imployed much time to little purpoſe ; 
A laſt peace is concluded by the means of Princes Miniſters. 59 


BOOK IV, 


The King being but badly ſatisfied with the peace of Aſti makes Don Pietro di To- 
ledo Governour of Millain; Between whom and the Duts new differences ariſe touch- 
ing the eagcurion of the Articles of peace: The Venetians by reaſon of the Slavoni- 
ans, who moleſt their Navigation in the Gulf, make war in Friuli againſt the Arche 
Duke, and in Iſtria againſt the Emperour; and poſſeſſing themſelves of many Towns 
in Friuli, come before Gradiſca; from whence they depart not many days after by 
reaſon of Treaties of Agreement which were introduced. TheDuke of Savoy complain- 
ing ſtill of the not obſervance of peace, fears to be again aſſaulted by the Governour, 
and therefore prepares for war again: He joins under-band with the Venetians, 
and calls Diguieres, Marſhal of France, into Piedmont z but is quickly and unex- 
pectedlj aſſaulted in Savoy by the Duke de Nemours, who is fomented with ma- 
nies and promiſes from the Governour of Millain, The King of France, to provide 
againſt the commencing uproars in Lombardy, ſends Monſieur di Bettuve thither 
and the Pope Monſignore Lodoviſio, Arch-Biſhop of Bologna. Preparations for a 
new war are renewed in the State of Millain, and in Piedmont, which is again be- 
gun betwixt the Duke and the Governour, who draws neer the Confires of Pied- 


mont with ax Army, | 113 
BOOK V. 


The Dulg uneæpectedly aſſaults the Spaniſh Army which was entred his State; and 
— beaten retreats 10 Aſſigliano; From 9 — that the enemy 4750 — 
Poſſeſs themſelves of Creſcentino, he departs, eedily preventing them, defend: 
it. The — + taks Sanya, and San Germano : The Dub endeavouring 
to keep back their Vitiuals was forc'd to come to a - where be was again worſt- 


ed. The Popes Nuntio, and the French Embaſiadour hold the Governours Forces 
in band by introducing new Treaties of Peace: In the interim the Marqueſs of 
Mortara entering le Langhe takes many of the Dukes Caſtles, and Don 
Sanchio di Luna takes Gattinara: Winter coming on, the Governour fired 
Santya ; and leaving a Garriſon in St. Germano ſends the reſi of his Army into 
- their Quarters, and retires into the State of Millain. The Duke, the Prince his 
Son being come #0 him from Savoy, andthe Marſhal Diguieres from France, with 
nero men, takes the Principality of Meſſerano, and makes bimſelf maſter of San Da- 
miano Alba, and Monteggio, Towns in Montferrat « Wherefore Mortara firing 
Canelli, abandons the Langhe. The Marſhal being ſent for back by the King, re- 
turnt with his men to France. The Venetians whileſt they are buſying themſelves 
to little purpoſe in Friuli, are moleſted at Sea by the Spaniſh Fleet, ſent by the Vice- 
roy of Naples into the Gulf:which not being able to draw the Venetian Fleet to fight, 
take three Gallies richly fraught. 149 


BOOK VI. 


The Governour of Millain goes with his Army to before Vercelles, and beſieging it on 
all ſides, and the Town not being able to be relieved , after a long Siege he takes it 
pon Article. The Capitulations of Peace, as well for what concern d Piedmont as 
Friuli, are Treated of in the Court of Spain, and are concluded in the Court of 
France; as alſo at Madrid. The Duke of Savoy being aſſiſted by the French, who 
came into Piedmont. after the Surrender of Vercellee, takes ſome Towns in Mont- 
ferrat, and in Alleſſandria; And at laſt, in purſuance of the Capitulations ſtipu- 
lated in the Courts of France and Spain, the Peace is concluded in Pavia between 
the Governor of Millain and the French Embaſſador, The Viceroy of Naples ſends ſome 
Galizoons into ihe Gulf in defence of the Kagnſiens, who were vex*d hy the Venetian 
Fleet wbich Galleoons get the herter, in fight, of the Venetians, A Conſpiracy is diſcs= 
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d in Venice, and ſome rumours are ſpread ab road the Confines of Vas. 
toward Millain Setween the Spanifh Souldiers and thoſe F th C onfines of — 


beingappeaſed,a period is put to the war, and Italy is raſtored to her former peace, 186 
BOOK VII. 


Is this ſeventh Book, you have the condition of the affairs of Italy, after the bo 
ment 25 War of Piedmont. The death of two Popes, as 7 the D 
King of Spain, and of the Emperour, The Inſurredtions in the Valtoline; the oeca- 
fron of new rumours which aroſe from hence in Italy; of new jealoufies, and of new 
Leagues made by many Princes A the Crown of Spain, The Forts of the Valto- 
line depoſited into the Popes hande. The Prince of Wales bis Fourney imo Spain. 
The Prince of Urbin's death : and the approaching Eſcheat of that State: And 
laſtly , the ſeeds of new troubles riſmg between the Genoeſe and the Duke of Savoy, 
by reaſon of their having purchaſed the Fee-farm of Zuccarello, whereat the Duke © 
was diſpleaſed. Here are alſo touched, by way f paſſage, ſome accidents of Warr, 
which hapned in Germany, Flanders, and in the Eaſt and Veſt. Indies. 212 


BOOK VIII. 


In this Eighth Book, you have the Deſcription of the Commonwealth of Genoa ; ber In- 
tereſt and good Correfpondency with the Crown of Spain. The Diet held at Suſa, 
wherein two attempts are reſolved upon; the one againſt the Valtoline, the other 
againſt Genoa, for the execution whereof many preparations are made both in France 
and in Italy. The French fall down imo the Valtoline, under the conduct of the 
Marqueſs of Coure ; and driving the Churches Forces from the Forts which 
were depoſited in the Popes hands, they makg ach Apr) maſters thereof : they likewiſe 
fall down imo Piedmont, under de Diguieres Grand Conſtable, and joyning with 
the Duke of Savoy, and with bis Forces, go to the Enterpriſe of Genoa, and proceed 
far in that State; the Pope ſends bis N Legate into France, The Genoeſes are 
reduced into a very dangerons condition by boſtile Arms. 257 


BOOKIX 


By relief of Monyes and Vidiuals ſent from Spain, and Men from Naples, Genoa 
is comforted in the midſt of her troubles ; ſhe is encouraged by the wants of the Ene- 
mie Army, and through the diſagreeing of their Commanders; and js at laft wholly 
freed by Friends coming into the Field with a powerful Army. The Enemies Army 
retreats from the Enterpriſe of Genoa,and attempts Savona ; but being overtaken by 
Feria, retires to Piedmont. Feria takes the City of Acqui; he goes afterwards to 
Aſti, and from thence to Verrua;where be ſtays long to little purpoſe , leaving many of 
bis men, and being forc'd to give over the Enterpriſe, returns with bis Army much leſ- 
ſened, into the State of Millan : many ations happen at the ſame time in the befiegi 
and defending of Riva di Chiavenna ; wherein the Spaniards have ftill the better 
of the French , they drive the French at laſt out of the Valtoline, and raiſe the Siege 
of Riva, The Engliſh Fleet falling upon Spain, there ij repuls d; and baving in 
vain indeguoured to take the Plate-Fleet which came from America, retires into 
England, torn by tempeſtrs, A Diſcourſe upon the quality and uſuall Naviga- 
tion of the Plate-Fleet: the Apuſtolick, Legate returns from France to Rome; and is 
ſent from Rome to Spain; whither being come, he finds the Peace concluded between 
the two Cromnt; and the Affairs of Italy, and of the Valtoline, compoſed. The 
Pope, and all the Princes of the League are very much diſpleaſed with this Peace; 
a olſo all the Princes and the Court of France. Some of them do therefore conſpire 
againſt the Kings perſon : in purſuance of the Peace, the Forts of the Valtoline are 
reſtored, and demoliſh'd, New occaſions of diſguſt between the Genoeſe and the 
Duke of Savoy. The Duke of Guiſe his Fleet goes from Marcelles, without having 
done any thing, The Duke of Mantua dies ; and long after, bis Brother, who _ 
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eeeded him in bis Principality, The Genoeſe Fadors , who were intereſſed with the 


Crows of Spain, are much prejudiced in their private fortunes , by reaſon of the 
alteration of Payments, and of other Decrees, made to their prejudice, by the King. 


0 
» BOOK X. 5 


The Duke of Nevers ſucceeds Vincenzo in the Dukedom of Mantua and Montferrat ; 
be is oppoſed by the Emperour, King of Spain, and Duke of Savoy. Don Gon- | 
zallo di Cordua, the new Governour of Millain , having divided Montferrat f 
with the Duke of Savoy, goes with bis Army to before Caſſalle; which whilſt p 
he endeavonrs to take, the Duke takes Alba, Trino, Montcalvo, and many other 
Towns belonging unto. him by the diviſion, A Conſpiracy is diſcovered in Genoa,where.. 
of the Duke of Savoy being found the Author, he pretends the impunity of the Con- 
' ſpirators, The Spaniſh Agents being deſirous to ſatisfie him, favour this pretention , 
7 which occaſioneth ſome diſtaſts and jealouſies between the Commonwealth and the 
Crown of Spain. Succours fall into Italy from France, in behalf of the Duke of 
Nevers; but being oppoſed by the Duke of Sayoy are ſoon diſſipated, The Spaniards 
zake Nizza, Ponſone, and other Towns in Montferrat ; and finding it too hard to 
aſſault Caſſalle, they fall to beſiege it; they are. fore d to forſake it by the Kings 
coming with great Forces into Piedmont. Which whilſt the Duke endeavours to 
oppoſe he is beaten by the Kings men, in a conflict neer Suſa, wherein the King being 
vidoriows takes Suſa, and forces the Duke and the Governour of Millain to an 
agreement; by which Caſſalle is freed, and the States of Mantua and Montferrat 
ſecured to Nevers. The King returns to France, Marqueſs Spinola is made Go- 
vernour of Millain, goes from Spain into Italy, to provide either by War or Peace, 
for the Aﬀairs of Spain which are in a bad condition, by reaſen of the preceding 


accidents, 350 
BOOK KI. 


The Articles of Suſa not being obſerved forceth the King of France to prepare a nem 
Army for Italy. Marqueſs Spinola, the new Governour of Millain, ſends men into 
Montferrat : of all which he makes himſelf maſter, except Caflalle ; whether the 
French, abandoning the reſt of Montferrat, withdraw themſelves, The Ceſarean 
Army falls into Italy, under Count Collalto : and entring the Territories of Man- 
tua poſſeſs themſelves of almoſt all the Towns of. that Dukedom ; and ſitting 
dawn about the Suburbs of Mantua, take ſome of them: they afterwards fall to op- 
pugne Porto, but quit it byreaſon of the exceſſive cold weather, The Duke of Savoy 
profeſſing neutrality Negotiate with both parties, and endeavours to ſell his friend. 
ſhip as dear as he can. The French Army falls into Piedmont, conducted by Car- 
dinal Richelieu; who being kept very ſcarce of Victualt, Quarters, and other Ne- 


* ceſſaries , by tbe Dube of Savoy, breaks with him, and going to Pinarola takes it, 1 
and ſome of the adjacent Towns, Marqueſs Spinola and Collalto come with Forces to 
aſſiſt the Duke,whither alſo comes Cardinal Barbarino, the Popes Legate, to treat of 4 
Peace:which not being able to he made, Collalto returns to Mantua, and Spinola fits . 


down before Caſſalle. The Legate returns to Bolognia, and Cardinal Richelieu t» 
France; by whoſe departme the French Army is weakened, being re- inforced it endea- 
w0ursto relieve Caſſalle, but being oppoſed bythe Duke cannot do it; wherefore being 
forced to keep beyond the Poe it meets. with various fortunes, and takes ſome Caſtles. 
The Seige of Caſſalle proceeds with much difficulty, The Stiege of Mantua is brought 
#0 4 final end; for, not being relieved by the Venetians, who were routed by the 
Dutch at Valleggio, and being conſumed by the Plague it is at laſt taken andſack'd, 
T he Duke of Savoy dies at Savigliano. 393 


BOOK XIL 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, is ſucceeded by his Son Victorio Amadeo; whs 


finding that the French had taken Carignano, goes from Savigliano to * it, 
W where · 
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wherein failing he comes to a conflitt, wherein the French 'have ile better, he 
French go from — —— to Avigliana, which they tag. Collalto baving talen 
Mantua comer into Piedmont with freſh Forces. Peace is treated of in Italy, d 
in Germany; and not being able to be concluded in Italy, 4 Truce is endeavoiered . 
which being refuſed bySpinola, be dies ſoon after; and aftir bisMeath, ir accepted 
of by the Dis of Savoy, byCollalto, and by the Marqueſs of San Croce, who ſue- 
ceeds Spinola, inthe Government of Millain, and in being General. The Truce 
being expired, the French come with nem Ferces from France to relieve Caflalle ; 

und being come to the Trenthes of Spinola's Camp, jaft as they were beginning Bar- 
tle, pexce ij concluded in conformity to the peace formerly made in G in 
execution whereof, the intereſſed Princes Agents met in Chiraſco, and — the 
differences between the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua; à great part of Montferrat 
is aſſigned over to the Duke of Savoy; and the manner of reſtoring the States of 
Mantua and Montferrat ig agreed upon: 4s alſo the like of the Towns of Piedmont 
and of the Griſons Towns ; after the effefinal reſtitution whereof, the King of France 
demans + Pinarollo of the Duke of Savoy, together with tbe whole Valley of Peroſa, 
and obtain it, The proceedings of the King of France and of 8 in Germa- 
ny, againſt the Emperonr, are treated of, and the Negotiation and Contlufion of 
Peace berween the Commonwealth of Genoa, and the Dukg. of Savoy: together 
with the miraculous Fabrick of the nem Wallis made at Genoa, and the ſtrange pre- 
ſervation of that City from the Plague,  wherewith the whole State of Genoa wat in- 
fetted, and more then half Italy. This twelfth Book, and the whole preſent Hiftory 
is concluded with the Marriage between the King of Hungary, Son to the 1 
and the Infanta , Siſter to rhe King of Spain; and with the Duke of Urbin's 


- death, and the devolving of that State tothe Apoſtolick, See, 43$ 
-.- BOOK-XIIL 

The Peace of Italy, obtained by the Articles of Ratibone and C e 

for a digreſſion of things which elſewhere. This pre — 1 the 

Duke of Orleans bis going from Flanders into bow, being routed 

by tbe King} Forces, be was takgn Priſoner." The ts Cardinal, Brother to the 


King of Spain, bis Voyage from Barcellona into Italy. The of: Feria his 
— fram the State of Millain with a great pu. goin im, #0 
make way for the Cardinal Infanta, who prepared to go for : What tbe 
ſaid Feria did in Flanders. From hence we paſs to the Narration of theW arrs in 
Germany; to the King of Swethland*s death, and the like of Walleſtine, with 
2 brief Examination of bis actiomt, intentions, and of hir end. The Emperonrs Army 
takes the Field , led on after Walleſtine's death by the King of Hungary, Son and 
Generall to the Emperour, with what be did till the Cardinal Infanta entred Germa- 
ny, who parting with a g eat Army from Millain towards Flanders, joyns with the 
Emperours Army, and fights the Army of the League of Germans and Swedes be- 
fore Nordling , wherein the Auſtrians have the better, The Infama paſſes with bis 
men into Flanders, where, when he came, he found a League made between the 
King of France and the united Provinces, againſt the Spaniſh Empire in thoſe parts 
which gecaſiont an open breach between the two Crowns , the occaſion of which 
: breach, with the reciprocal complaints, faults, and excuſes made by bath Parties are 
diffuſedly related; and how after the Battle which hapned upon the Canſiner of 
France and Flanders, between the Armies of the two Cromnt, the Warrs paſ#d into 


Ita ly. 483 
BOOK XIV. 


This Book tells you the redowbled going ont of the Fleet from Naples againſt Provence, 
and the accidental diſafter.of the latter. The occaſion, riſe, enconnters and progre(s 
of the French Forces, led by the Duke of Rhoan into tbe Valtoline. The 
endeavours of the French to alienate the Princes of Italy from the Spaniſp party, 
and to draw them over to their King. The Pope and Venetians move 27 


(b) 


The Contents. 


The Date H Savoy gobs over tothe Frenth, me out of neceſſity then of good will. 


The greet. Duke of Tuſcany if conflant to. +he Auſtrians, The Dukgs of Modena 
#nd Phriba 3 ind the Lord of Mirendola, negotiate with the French : the Duke 
of Parme cloſes withthe Freboh, the others adhert to the Spaniards. The Common. 


wealth of Genda, netivithſlanding the great damages ſuffer” d by ber Citizens from 
the Spenjerds,, and iti ithſtami ing nee eee in ber veput 4 . 


F netarality; it partialiny yes is fali keeps remfident to 
birbpatvies;\ The Stats! of. Millain & aſſaxited iq the French, and by the Dukgs 


of Savoy.ani Parma; who going agoinft Valctza del Poe? bifiege in N but it is re. 


d end yuite freed by the Spaniards, . The Pale of Rhoan, hading routed 


11 
| tht Pad and Millaiin Forces, remain alſolnre lord aui muſſer of the Valtolinc. 528 


BOOK XV. 


The Kiki of Spain, for the p fronten of the State of. Millain, ſends 4 new Go- 


. 


pernfkr, nem men, and good flore of money, hither. The Dwhkg of Savoy returning 
abinbep with hit men, and with »boſe of France, tokes Bremi, and reduceth it to 
Fort Royal; and by frequent inroads troubles that ſide of the 2 The Dake 
of Parma's Dominions ave uſſunlteu bythe Spamfh Force n, after bis going for 


Francez add are defend ad by Margie]? Villa, who. is ſent thither by the Duky of 


Scroy; with a good! ftrength of Herſe and Foot, mi are defended by ſtrong di- 


 vihſiines ili the Spring ; in the beginning whereof , the Duke of Purma return 


from Franee, endenvonri by theanes of the Colleagies Forets to get into dis Gountry, 
h Nizta Della Paglia ; being # throw own a great Trenth whith' ws made 


2 the bank of 2 be turns bari; and repaſſmyg the Poe, endeavours to ef 
E 


Confines of Fa, w me Shar part 
| puarding the F 
Parma ʒ Who 


1 


ed bis deſign on that ſide; but meeting with ſtrong oppoſition there alſo, he is forced 
to return; and paſſing again with ſon min over tbe Poe, be tarries with them in 
Nizza, till ſuch time as the Duke of Savoy,going with the body of the Army into the 
2 of the State, may livers the Oder non . from 

Trench,” and leevt free paſſage ky that way for the Dukg of 
| by ſeverall accidents abandoning the e , marched with a fem 

en toward the Sea ʒ where gerting imo 4 little Veſſel be paſſeth Incopnito into 
avigiariz, an gets into His dm Territorien. The Duke of Savoy paſſeb woceſe. 
Fuliy the Tehna, and caufeth ſuch terrour and confuſion in Millain „ 4 9 . 


bh is read th chünden the Trench, and defend Millain. 4nd going with al bis men 


bim(elf Fon tht afſawh rerurns to the gredfer Lune 3 where being come 3 and Dar- 
im the Gover u ho was gone to Romagnano would aſſnult him on thut fide, re- 
Jolver to rerern towards Pedmont. The Governor ſeeing the State freed of the 
Enemles Army; beter himfelf , partly, to recover the Towns taken by the 


towaits the Enemies Camp, be affaxits it in Torna vento ; but the Duke frering 


Dhemy, partly, to reſet bimfelf on Pied mont, ami the Duke of Parma's State; and 


having iſem what Forces he cond thithen, he proceeds ſo far, as the Dukg who was 
retired ud Piacenza mathtamnra ſiege till ſuch time as, ſeeing no ſuccout, he is forc'd 
to romponin/ with the Governor, The Warr of Parma being :appedſed, the Governour 


mn non the Tun inthe Lanmbe, which were her beld by the Enemy ; and having 


en ſome of thein, he hears that the Da raifeth Forces in the Canaveſe; he 
warcheth towards him, umi having in vain provokg! him to battle, he ſends Don 
Martino ef Aragon with\a ſtrung by sf men to difcover Vercelli, agzinſt whom 


Marquefr Villh, whowns rereymetbifrom the Stave of Parma, coming forthwith a 19 
. Toſs number of men, a great rkirmiſh is hal wherein the (Marqueſs hath the be- 


ter. The Governour underſtanding afterwirtls, that Count Verrua was gone to 
befiege the Roccad? Arazzo, be prep res to defend it: And ſucceeding fortunately 


herein, hir happineſi var emhittered by u vreat defeat which ihe Dake gave tb Dow 


Martiho vf Aragon before Monbaldone. After which the Dube returning vittorious 


0 Vercelli, Wnubin u moneib dfter dyed. Some IH ande in Provence areualęn by the 
Peet which came um Naples. I French Fleet comes fromBritaniy enters the Medi- 


rerrunenn, with which unatir fjojns which was provided in Provence; both which 
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heed in the Liguftich, Sea, doing but little good, nd leſs in Sardignia and Winter i” 
7 9 but purting jo Sein the 179 recover the Iſlands — taken the 
1 1 labours to compoſe the Wars between Chri- 
1 Princes, but in vain, A i concluded between the Crown of Spain and 
the Griſont, by wbieh the Valtoline returns, pom ſome conditions, under the anci- 
em Dominion of the Griſous, The State of Milla in is at Loft freed from the French 
Forces, by the recovery of Bremi. * | : | $72 
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X edmant, bey 
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BOOK XVI 


Toa hall wend in 1% Book, ahe Treatees of Agreement between the Dowager and the 
Frier; and whe intereſt hetween the Princes am the\Governanr of Millain ; bow 
: the Governour goes with a powerful Army to Caſſalle; bow ù is relieved by Har- 
court; how he fought the Governour before he could bring in the ſuccour, and bad 
the better of the Fight, and did not only relieve, but perfectly free the place, Har- 
court, being victoriaus, goes preſently to Turin; be rakes the Capuchins Bridge 
over the Poe; fortifies himſelf there; and afterwards begirts the City with a vaſt 
Line, and endeavours to get it by Famine, Prince Thomaſo being in it; but ere 
long be ſeeth the Governour upon the Hills with a powerful Army, coming to relieve 
| the beſieged Prince; the Governonr finding it Tmpoſſeble to bring the ſuccour by that 
way, ſtrives to get a paſs over the River, towards Montcalleri : «nd having got- 
ten it, he paſſeth over the Poe; where quitting the Hills, be takes up new quarters, 
and thinking to make the French abandon the enterprixe by Famine, he poſieſſet 
1 2 of the Avenues by which Vidtualt were brought to the c_ ſo as they 
wonld have been quickly made to remove, had not the Prince Thomaſo, who was 
impatient of delay, made the Governour to fall upon the Enemies Trenches, and to 
relieve him ſo, which falling out unfortunately, and the Governonr not thinking 
bimſelf any longer ſafe in his quarters beyond the Poe, returns to bis quarters upon 
the Hills, where he tarried, aſſiſting the beſieged in what be was able, till the City 
was ſurrendred; which hapned two moneths, and eleven dayes, after the unfortu- 
nate aſſault given to 1hc French Trenches, that the beſieged City mightbe retieved, 
Prince Thomaſo comes out of Turin, and retreats to Inurea; where be is de- 
fired by Monſioniore Mazzarini, who was come Embaſſudour from the King f 
France int Piedmont 4 little before Turin was ſurrendred , to jon with the 
French: but Count Siruela coming to him from the Governour of villain, be makes 


new capitulations with him, to joyn with the Crown of Spain; and the Count Della 
(b) 2 Rivara, 
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Rivers, being ſent by the ſame Governour, to the ſame purpoſe, to the Prince Car- 
dinal, the Embaſſadour Mazzarini having notice theresf foretth Prince Thomaſo 
to jojn with the French upon conditions ʒ one of which mh, that the Prince. ſhould 
go to Paris within one monetbs ſpuer; which condition was nat obſerved ; for the 
Prince inſtead of going to France paſſeth ſecretly to Nice, where be and his hro- 


ther rer conform their union to the Crown of Spain, to Rivera; the Embaſſadour 
Mazzarini who went to Nice, to confirm the one Prince, and to dram the other over 


to the French party, laboured the contrary very much; at the ſame time the Gover- 
our of Millain is ſent for into Spain, and is ſucceeded in that Government by 
Com Siruela ; the French go to Montcalvo, take the Town at their firft arrival, and 


afterwards the Caftle, which yields withom expecting ſuccour. 0 4 GB&zo 


BOOK XVII. 


The Crown of France, and French Commanders, being but badly ſatisfied with Prince 


Thomaſo, for his non=obſervance of the Capitulation made by him, go ta drive him 
ont of Inurea ; which: being better defended then aſſaulted bolds ont till the Ga- 


vernbour ſends ſuecoun: who going afterwards to before Chiavaſſo Forces the French 
almoſt to quit the Enterpriſe,that they may rclieve Chiavaſſo; and Den Vincenzo 


Gonzaga coming to the French quarters before Inurea forceth them, to their much 


© prejudice, to give over the Enterpriſe wholly; and the Prince enters joyfully into the 
City. The Dowagers Generals recover Ceva, Mondovi, and the Caſt le of Carru, 


and then joyning with the French go to before Cuneo, and taky it. The Spaniards 
take Montcalvo, The Prince of Monaco drives out the Spaniſh Garriſon, and in- 


troduceth the French, to the great prejudice of the Spaniſh Aﬀairs ; the misfortunes 
. whereof ure by a ſhort digreſſion related, ' Cardinal Richlicu dies. Tbe Conde 
Duca falls from all Authority and Greatneſs in the Court 


ces between the Domager and the Princes ave at laſt 


Spain. The differen- 
x The Koda, vr 
the Spaniſh party and adhere mo the French, Prince Thomaſo joyning with the 
French, after ſome ſmall ations done to the prejudice of _—_— goes with the Duke 
of Longueville with à ſtrong Army to before Tortona, which after a long time is 


- taken; but ſome months after is re=taken with much ado. by the Spaniards : in 
+ which interim Prince Thomaſo recovers Aſti and alli the Towns that were held 
y the Spanierds in Piedmont, except Vercelli. ' 744 
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Rancis, Duke of Mantua and Montfeftate, being dead, Charles Ema- 
nuel, D ke of S. voy, pretends the return of lis Daat hier Margaret, 
Wife tothe late Francis into Piedmont, together with Mary ber only 
Daugbter. Cardinal Ferdinando, Brother and Sucreſſor to Francis, 
retards his Sifter in Law's vethen, and keeps his Niece in Mantua: 
Hereupon 4rfferente# ariſt bete ei ti n Dukes.3 whertfore tb Duke 
of Savoy renewing his ancient claim to Montſerrat , which" was pre- 
tend-d to by his Predeceſſors. aſſaults that State at #nawares 3 pdſſeſſeth 
himſelf of the Cities f Alba um Triftos indeaves?s the like of Mon- 
calvo, but not being able to get the Fort, ©levits people to tate it. The 
Condition of Itily#5alfe given imrbtProcemium z then by why of di- 
greßion the 'Duke of Bdvoys pritthres to Montferrate ir diſcourſed up- 
vn, and many other Intereſts and Accidents which occarred between the 
ſaid Duke, and the Court of Spain, u ſeveral Thnes, and upos d vers 


Occaſions. 142 G 7:01 +0 pls: 


| . ko DH, end 0 Ii £0] 200MM: ©y; - 
T A LY hoped long to continue that Peace which She had already 
injoyed for ſo many -yeas ,,when by the. ynexpeRed. death of 

'- Hearythe Fourth, King ot Fx te, ſhe was freed of the 8 eat ſuſ- 
Pition of War , which ſhe had cayſe4q apprehend, by reaſon ot the 
great pꝛeparations ot, that Kingdoms This hope was much augment- 
cd , when Philip the Third, King of Spain, was friends with Gber{es 


Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, W thoſe Arms, and diſmiſſed 
q : thofe 


2 The Hiſtory of the Book 1. 


thoſe: men, wherewith he threatened that Duke; ſo to oppoſe the 
French in the Dukedom of Milan; which Duke Emanuel having ar 
the ſame time made great prẽpàratiòn of Arms, and holdmg ſtrict Iatel- 
ligence with King Henry, made it be doubted that he intended to 
trouble Italy, and to aſſault the State of Millain, had he not been 


intexgupted by the death of Henry the Fourth of Franer, juſt when 
ee ee greg an Nnterpriſi: And 

tha King PHlip mul 

the Duke was bereft of bis a 


4 leſs it was > par". | 
let flip the octafion of reſenting bimſelſ when 
Af efrom France by the death of King 
Henry, the more was his goodneſs praiſed, and his mildneſs pleaſing 3 
for not minding what might peradvegture 721 if affairs had 
ſucceeded othałwiſe, be id mor e yt tot of Chriſten- 
dom, to the peæe of 18 d to hig Alliance with the Duke, then to 


the deſire of revenge; a great incitement to all men, but more to 
powerful Princes, when they think themſelves injured, not only by 
their inferiours, but by their equals : The Kings rage was much miti- 
gated edwards Me Duke by the great deſire which the Princes of Italy 
ſcemed td have thereof, By the SY of Pope Paul the Fift, and 


by the efficfious intreatiefMade wi mur 
Dubs ſecond Son th the his Ancle, who was ſent by his Father 
into Spain, to give ſatista 


ion oũ his behalf; but the Authority and 
favour of Mary Queen of Franz, was of no leſs help herein; who by 


= 2 of — —.— haying thc —_— - ber yug — 
the King, and being Regent i om, did very ſcaſon; 

— her ſelt in Ns Reconciliation : „ thou h — 
held with the Duke, and r of that Kingdom, had 
cauſed great Commuorions di ſence in the Court of Spain 3 yet ir 


not wy manifeſt againſt 11 Arus and ends of that King were 
intendei, it ſo fall our; That hi magnanimaus thoughts — by 
his death, as alſo the doubs and ſuſpicions conceived in Spain, by rea- 
ſoa of theſe great prepargtions,, the fame, Peace and good correſ- 
pondency continued between Sir and France, which (though, if 
the King had lived, was very likely to have heen diſturbed ) was never 
demonſttativel) broken; And ĩt making for the Queen ro keep peace 
with Sp», ſo to ſhua the troubles and conteſtations, which her Au- 
thority, and the guidance of hat Son. King Lewis bis aff. irs, 2 Minor of 
ten years old, might probably meet with amidſt: Arms and Commoti- 
ons in France, ——— ; many bhumours and Fructions, and 
of fo many R-ligioss 3. aud. wherein the wounds and icars of the late 
well healed, ſhe wiſely choſe rathet to b aid- 


ing tothe Duke by tiation then by Forces, which ſhe muſt have 


ſent into Piedmont, The neceffiry of her backing the Dukes cauſe be- 
ing made to appear in Spain by reaſons and the readine(s of her Self 
and Kingdom alſb By ſome prepat tions upon the Confines of 1taly ; 
the King pardoning ſo great at the mediation of ſuch Iaterciſ- 
ſors; partly admitting ef the Dukes juſtification, wich ſuch difficou! a- 
tion as is ſometimes uſed by Princes; he gave order for the dis b ad- 
ing ot his Army in the Srate of Man, which was deligned to have 
aſſaulted Piedmo mt. | 
Affairs being thus compoſed, and Peace being proclaimed , to the 


ſatis faction 


h affeRion by Philebert, the 
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lern of any the leaſt appeating ſtotm; wich could X 


rhe moſt powerful means to cauſe Novelty and Commotiont in tu, 


eaſily cauſe and continue: Commotions in her; yet be 
to preſerve peace, and having by the expetience of 


who were the chief of the Houſe of Auſtria; ſo 


many ſueceſſtions; by which means choſe Kings did not only prefetv 


1 


. 8 228 
1 n 
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farigfa&ion of all men, the publick Airs of /t«ly were in bee 
poſture, and ſo conſolidated in a condinnal quiet, -25 there v h fig 
any ways ſnahe the 
ſolid Baſis of her peaceful cation, or che tranqui 185 her Fetmer 
quiet; For the French, who were the only; and withiour- all d 


being detained by their Kings minority, atd bufied in th neteſſiæy cate 


' of thepreſetyarion of the Domeſtical «Migs of che Kingdom, were un- 
adle to imploy themſelves for the ſpace of miny years iti foreign ald. 
Whence it was to be believed, that they would not, — di- 


ſturb that peace which had been, with ſome Anxiay, ideavouted by 
themſelves, and for their own intereſts: Aud tbe 8 niards, why be- 
ing Maſters of the Iſlands of Sicily and Sardigna, of the Kiagdem of 
Naples, and State of Millan, did rule over the greateſt and beſt part bſ 
nah; though as being Superior to the other Potentates, they migbt 


natur ally Apt 
years known 
how happy it was for them to keep the chief place of Auchotity its 1%, 
by means of their ſo ample Dominions, peacefully and quietly, it was 
no queſtion but that they would be fdlicitous in 8 her quiet for 
the future, as they had profeſt themſelves to be in the former and pre- 
ſent Occurrences, The Dutch and Switzers adheted unto the Autio- 
rity of spar; the latter by reaſon of the ſtreigte League with che Srate 
of Villas, hereby they reaped much advantage to the 7 
and to the publick: — the former in teſpect e eg of 
powerful in C 
by reaſon of the many Adherences and great States which' ſhe harh 
there, and of the Imperial Crown which hath continued im het by fo 


Italy unprejudiced by the Forces of thoſe two fietce Nations, Wtor- 
midable by rezfon of their vicinity und power 3 bur did the berter le- 
cure the Majeſty of theit owu Empire, and the Tr epfecincts of their 


Dominions 3 and do alſo keep the Kingdoms of win motefretriry 
(which are atthe preſent richer then any other K 


che 
immenſe Treafure which are abundantly ſubm TEE 
Tags men 


unexhauſted Mines of the Inde, and new Worlds 
s — 
Font did 


Gallies, diſtributed-in the Havens of 
The other Princes of Hay, divided in 
fore reverence, and yi 8 
a power; the jeſfery — r 
thereunto, and imoy d quer under eee 
greater placin the e of, 1 — 
more the preſervation of theit 
rheir Confines by Arts; and 

forreign Empir . in the boy 
ny years dein thereby 


better contented — ho the 


1. We fome difadv:nt 
Ty, to ix 
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themſelves equal : Nay, that which better preſerved the Publick peace 
was, leſt , as in former times, Quarrels amongſt themſelves, had made 
way for the Spagiſh greatneſs into 1raly , and confirmed it there; they 
might now make it more formidable by affording it matter of more 
progreſs , whereby to augment it {elf : Therefore all former ſtrife 
and contention being forgotten ; and all turbulent and ambitious 
thoughts being laid aſide, they were very intent in quenching all ſeeds 
of ſcandal or diſſatis faction which might diſcompole that Union and 
telligence, wherein the neet and eminent danger (the trueſt Ligament 
of any whatſoever Agreement or Convention) did keep them tacitely 
conjoined in the defence of themſelves. France, a powerful and 
neighbour Country, and Riv.lto the Spaniſh Name out of ancient pie- 
tenſions, as a ſtout Counterpoiſe to the greatneſs of the Spaniſh 
Nation, did alſo adde much to the ſafety of their Aﬀiirs, and did the 
more confirm the King of Spain in his good will to the peace of It ah, 
and in bis not diſturbing nor diſtaſting the Italian Princes in their antient 
peacefull poſſeſſions. 7:4ly being for the aforeſaid reaſons thus ſecure 
for forreign N. tions, and ballanced within her ſelf, and well eſtabliſhed 
in peace by the counterpoiſe of reciprocal apprehenſions, both of the 
Natives, that by ttoubling their Affairs their liberty might be hazzard- 
ed; and of Forreigners, that the Empire might be prejudiced 5 every 
one, and not without reaſon, was perſwaded, that being now eſcaped the 
ſo terrible Tempeſt where with ſhe was threatned,ſhe would eaſily, nay, 
of her ſelf, ſettle her former peaceful condition, and long continue in. it. 


But all humane reaſons and judgments are eaſily expoſed to even the 
ſleĩghteſt accidents. Francis, Duke of Mantua and Moniferrate, dyed 


of an unexpected death about the end of the year 1612, Mary, his 
young and only Child, ſurvived him, whoſe Mother was Margaret, 
eldeſt Daughter to the Duke of Savey3 in which Francis his death, 
though the main courſe of common Affairs ſeemed not to be much con- 
cerned, (the Bond of common Concord remaining uninjured;) yet did 
his death ſhake the Foundations upon which the Publick Peace ſeemed 
to he ſo firmly grounded, and occaſioned much miſery and calami 
to Mantferrat, and to the neighbouring people, by the Wars whic 
immediately iaſued in thoſe parts. The great Rains, fierce Winds, 
and terrible Thunders, which happened but a little before in Lombar- 
4% here with the fields were for many days overflowed, to the great 
prejudice of the ground, and terror of the Iahabitants, ſeemed to be a 
ſad Augury ol this, Theſe States fell, for want of Heirs Male, upon 
Cardinal Ferainando, Brother to the deceaſed Duke; Who, though 
he wasackac d by all to be the true Heir, and that the People, 
Officers,. and the whole Court, did with much joy congratulate his 
lion o the kedom; yet becauſe it was thought that the Dow- 
ager Dutchels mi eu child, he would not as then accept either 
vn ox Title of Duke; but deferred doing ſo, contenting 
f wich ( 28 Dominions, till he might be ſure 
timate Heir. And Prince Victoris Amadeo, eldeſt 
Savoy, coming not long after to Mantua to conſolate 
iter , and, co bring her back to her Paternal Coun- 
chat he might likewiſe carry the little * 2 
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long with him to Piedmoni: which defire having been much inſiſted upon 
formerly by the Duke, Grandfather to the young Lady H, begat not 
a little commotion in the Cardinal, and in tie whole Mamuan Court; 
who very well knew how ſuch demands ſtrike at the Foundation and 
ſafety of the States - And it being thought too dangerous to give way 
thereunto, as alſo unſeaſonable ti en to deny, the relult of ſo weighty a 
bulineſs was deferred hopes being ſometimes given tt erein, difficult es 
ſometimes objected; till it might be more certainly known wht ether 
the Dowaget Durc! eſs were with child or no; who, for better fatis- 
faction, it was reiolved ſhould keep in the S a e of Mantua, the mea1 


while alſo: But cteit delays making the Duke more fervent in his de- 


fires, he did all te could to remove them; he al ſo made herein uſe of 
the favour and Alliance which te had with the Catholick King; in 
whoſe Court, (whether by means of Officers, or no, it is not known) 
the young Lady Mary — Proclaimed Heir to Montferrat z Whereof 
they affirmed women were, by tae Laws, capable; and that women had more 
then once inherited it; For it was ſaid to have paſſed by the means of Vio- 
lante, Daughter to William the Fifth, ſirnamed the Great, from the Paternai 
Family of Alarame, inis that of the Paleologi; and it came into that of 
Gonzaga, by no other means then by Margaret Paleologa, who ſucceeding 
therein, paſt it over to thoſe that deſcended from her by Frederick Gonza- 
ga: That therefore it ought not to be heli a new thing if that State ſbould 
nom be ſeen to paſs by Female ſucceſſion into another Family, which was come 
into the Family of Gonzag: : Thas Succefion, inthe firſt place, belonged 
unto the Children, without diſtinction of Sex, all other Relations being 
wholly excladed : That is. was thus Ordered by the Civil Law, and Law of 
Nature, according to which the Succef ion of great Kingdoms , yea, even 
that of Spain was governed: That therefore it was too inhumane a thing to 
permit that that Infant, deſcended from the Auſtrian Blood, Neege by the 
Siſters Side to the King, ſhould be broyght up with ſo much danger in thoſe her 
ſo tender years with her Rival; 2 excluding her, aſpired at the Suc- 
ceßßion F ſo great a State: But that it was no leß dangerous not to take ſuch 
order, as that the ſucceß ion of Montterrat might not occaſion ſome imper- 
tant inſving diſorder in T'aly: The Italians thought that theſe, ortte 
like pretenſions, might make great impreſſion in that Court, when they 
ſaw the Duke of Savoys demands were ſo much favoured in Italy by 
the Kings State-Miniſters; and that they did afterwards indezvouyr that 
that Infant ſhould by common conſent of all parties be placed in Mil» 
lain, as in a place in the midſt between the Dukedoms of Savey and 
Montferrat; but the people and Court of Mantua were much more 
troubled, when they ſaw greater demonſtrations added to ſo preſſing 
defires: For many pecſons ot quality being in that City, who we e 
come to accompany Prince Victorias, part whereot were Savoyards, 
and part AMillaneſi, and Spaxiards, who were ſeat thither under feyeral 
p. ences from Millain; the Mantvans began much to diſtruſt that 
the Duke had ſome more hidden end: The Cardinal was therefore 
forcedto have a greater care of the cuſtody of the Child, and to give 
order that that Corps de Guard ſhould be kept round about the City, and 
that the moſt convenient places ſhould be diligently looked unto 3 ſo to 
obviate any inconvenience which might happen in ſucha Commotion 
and 
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and the Child being declared, 2s well in Italy as in the Court of Spain, 
to be Heir of Montferrat, a grem erdeſite was daily found to be in the 
Spaniſh State Miniſters, of having ter either conſigned ove:, or de- 
poſited's which deſite could the Teſs be concealed , for that at the 
ſame time, by their means, and in her bebalf, che Cauſe touching the 
Succeſſion of that State was ſtudied by ſame of the beſt Lawyers, 
and in ſome of tt e Academies of Italy; wheretfote not only Cardinal 
Ferdinando gtew jealous, but even thoſe who bad a care of his particu- 
lar Affaits, and ot the Affairs of ſtahy in general: Nor was this with- 
out reaſon; for great were the ptetenſions which the Houſe of Sevey 
t ad to Vontferrat, againſt the Houſe of Goncaga; and much ſtrife and 
conteation f ad formerly paſt between the two Families in that Point. 
It was likewiſe thought that 'theCuadel of Coſſalle, of a very large 
circuit, well Gariſoged, and which was vecy ſtrong, might prove 
prejudicial ro tte 'Stare of Millan, if it ſhould fall info the hands 
of a Prince who did not wholly confide in the King; as there 
were many reaſons then to make it be believed the Cardinal did 
not: So as, ſo many indeavours concerning the Child, afforded rea- 
ſon of ſuſpicion, that if ſhe ſnould come into the Duke of Sav0ys hands, 
be might by marrying her to one of his Sons, intend to adde new 
claims to that State; ſo alſo it was not a little doubted , that if ſhe 
ſhould chance to fall into the Kings hands, his Officers might make 
uſe thereof as of a means whereby to diſtuib the affairs of Montferrat: 
and becauſe if either ot theſe ſhould happen, it would be contrary to 
the quiet and farisfaRion of the Iealian Princes, they did in private aud 
in publiek exhort Cardinal Ferdinand not to ſuffer that the Child 
might by any means be taken ont of his power: And the Queen of 
France, Siſter to the ſaid Cardinals Mother, gave order to the Mar- 
queſs of Trinello, whom ſhe ſent Embaſſadour in Extraordinary upon 
other occaſions to the Pope, that raking Mantua in his way, he (hould 
adviſe the Cardinal not to give way tothe Dukes demands, but to with- 
ſtand the fervent indeavours of the Kings Agents; publickly profeſ- 
fing alſo, that ſne would prot ec him in what particularly concerned 
the preſent Occutrences: She made theſe her Reſolutions be known 
to all the Italian Princes, and eſpecially the Duke himſelf, who by the 
Spaniſh favour appeared to be more then meanly fet upon theſe Iadea- 
vours: Nor did the Emperor Matthias, who was neerly allied to the 
Cardinal by his Wife, Daughter to a Siſter of Duke Vicenzo, the Car- 
dmals Father, ſhew himſelf leſ favourable in this Caufe. The Duke 
proceeded, from friendly indeavours, to juſtiſie his demands by the 
Prerogative granted by all Law to the Mother to have the Guatdian- 
ip of her Children: The Cardinal faid, that it was not, not wirk- 
ftanding, lawful for ter to carry her Danghter out of her Fathers Do- 
migions , nor to withdraw her from the ſigi and company of her neat- 
eſt friends, under the name of Guardianſhip. He likewiſe urged the 
minority of the Metber, who was incapable of being Guardian roano- 
ther, the her (af belng in need of ene by the ſame Laws which ſhe had 
alledged. And though this Exception made alſo againſt the Cardi- 
nals own Perſon; yet the Emperor, oaprenes Judge of both their Per- 
fons, and of berktheir Eftates, *confiding in his Integrity, and judg- 
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ing that a Prince was not incapable of being Guardian to a y 
Child, who was withoutagy exception judg d to be capable of the Go- 
vernmeat of two Dukedoms; declared him to be his Nieces lawful 
Grardian, and gave him order, that not ſuffering her to go out of Man- 
tua, he (hould nor cruſt her cuſtody with any other: But it was the pre- 
tenſions to Montferrat , which , though not publickly owned as y 
was though! to be the chief {cope of this Negotiation 3 and which, in al 
mens Opinion, was the hidden fire which inflamed the ones deſire, and 
madethe other more diſfident. Theſe Flames breaking out afterwards 
into ſo muc! a greater combuſtion, by how much they were at firſt 
ſupptes d by diſfumulation ; it will be neceſſary to proceed to their De- 
clarations, as well for what belonged to the Houſe of Save, as alſo 
to the Prince's Mary, who's Guardianſhip was that which was only then 
diſputed between theſe two Princes ſo to know the better what it was 
that ſecretly brought this buſineſs into many ſtteights and difficulties z 
as alſo whence the ſo madly rumours aroſe, which were after publickly 
iven out. | | 
N Montferrat now in the poſſeſſion of the Family of the Houſe of Gonzaga, 
Dukes of Mantua, as being then an Appendix 10 the ſacred Empire, was gi- 
ven by the Emperenr Otho the firſt, in fee; to bis San in law Alareme of 
Saxony, and to thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him, both Male an Female: 
In whoſe Line Male the Dutedam of Montferrat, continuing 4 lang time, 
fell at laſt upon Violante, Dangbter to W- illiam he ift pruamed the Greats 
and Sifter to John, the laſt of Aiarem's line Male: who being mayritd 10 
Andtonicus Paleologi, Err of Conſtantihople, Theodo⸗ 
rus, her ſecond Son by Andronicus, Heir to that State, intailing is 
thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him. Theodorusmaerricd a Devehier f, 
vamed alſy Violame, to Aimone then Count of Savoy ; with an addition 
ef Dowry, by (45 was afturwarus pretended i theſe bus deſcended from ber) 
an expreſs Article, that if her Line Male hes ld at any time fail, her ſaid 
Dauglter Violante ſhould ſucceed to the Dukedons of Montferrat; and 
after her death thoſe that ſbould deſcend from ber. Theodorus bis Line 
male failing the year 1533. by the death of. Marqueſs Johanni Georgio 
Paleologiz Charles the third, then Dakeof Savoy, who was deſcended 
from Violante , began 39 pretend to tbr ſucceſsion of that Stare , excluding 
Marg.ret, Wife to Frederick Duke of Mantua , whe being. Daughter 10 
William the Second, elder Brother to Jovan Georgio, and remaining in 
poſſeſ10n ef Montferrat, by the death af ber Uncle, defended it * 
Charles of Savoy, 4s her proper and Paternal State. Charles alledged, as 
the firſt ground of his pretenſion, that foncebe amd Ma did both of them 
equally defcend from I heodorus; an Mentferrat peſs from the 
Male Line to the Female, he; Charles, ought by reaſon of his ſex, tobe prefer= 
red before Margacite, though ſhe were of Paremtage., and nearer in ſucce 
1 Jovan Georgio, laſt poſſeſſor of the State in Comtroverfie. Thus ( faid 
be) goes the Succeſ ion f all ſach Marchionase Fee Tennre and birth-right; 
by all Laus: He produced for bis ſecond, Argument tbe aforeſaid Matrime- 
nial Agreement, whereby he pretended 10 be prefer d before any Female, or 
before any one that was di ſcended from Theodorus by the Female Line, 4 
cone from Violame: For his laſt ples, be made wſe of the Lady Biancas 
loft Mid ana I eſtament, who was Heir to the fr William Paleologus, 
: Mar- 
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 Marquiſs of Montſerrat , who dycd without any Iſſue male; which Banca 
being married 1 Carles the firſt, Duke of Savoy, did at her death nomi- 
att him Cha tles ihe Third, for Heir General; ſo, as if the ſucceeding to 
that State had belonged to ber, fence ber Father dyed withous Iſſue Male, he 
inferred thas the right of the ſame Succeſsion was paſt to him by the wniver- 
ſal inſtitution. harles laid theſe three ground-works for his univerſal 
Succeſsion ro Montferiat + Toboos wherewih,he laid alſo a particular claim 
184 gool part of the ſame SIS which being given by ſovan Giacomo Pa- 
leologus, and by John his Son, 10 Amedeus the firſt, Dake of Savoy, 
1445: was the very ſame dey given by Amedeus, 10 thoſe that had given 
it h from themſelves, and for thoſe that ſhould deſcend from them on rhe 
Fathers (ide ; all which being extin## (as Duke Charles pretended) in Jo- 
van Geargio, be [aid that that part was,withest all diſpute, fallen to him, as 
10 the Sovereign Lord. On is contrary, Margaret alledged that the S uc- 
ceſsion of Montfetrat belonged to ber, as the neareſt Heir io her Unclethe 
Lift Lerd thereof 1 and denying that the Heir male ſhould by any legal diſpo- 
ſal be preferred before the next of tin; yea, when the Succeſsion-ſhould go 
out of 1he Male Line, ſbe diſpmted the reality of the Matrimonial Contract 
urged bythe Adver ſary: And homſoe ver, ſne (aid, that that Contract did no 
ways operate to the prejudice of Sacteſtion which did belong unto her by other 
means then by ibe perſon of Theodorus , without the Emperonrs conſent : 
She ſaid-that wo heed was to be given io the Lady Biancas Teſtament, ſhe ne- 
ver having had any thing t0 do in that State, as being excluded by others 
of Paleologus bis mlt kindred : how much le(s. then could the kindred on 
the. Fathers ſide le excluded from inberitance by Will, who had more right 
thereants then the. Teſturiæ her ſelf. Then Jhe alledged that the Donation 
, f J qvan Giacomo, and Georgio Paleologi, was null in it ſelf, and a- 
gainſtrheNetureof the F e- farm: "Aud moreover, that it was by violence 
extorted fram abt ai Amedeus ; when John, eldeſt Sen 10 Jolin Giaco- 


mo, being ſent to a Feſtival in Piedmont, was afterward detained Prijo- 


ner there; s ſo as: John Giacomo Was conſtrained for his $ ONS Liberty, and 
John for lus own, io give way unt their will, into whoſe cuſtody John pas 
#nadviſtdly fallen: And that therefore the ſaid Donation was revoked 30. 
gears after by a long and ſolemn Decree which the Emperour Frederick made, 
Out of which * Margarets cauſe prevailing , the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, who as "Lord, and zupream Fudge of the Fee, had ſequeſtred the 
pelſeſlion after the death of Marqueſs John Georgio, ordered that it ſhon/d 
be freely reſtored to her, at lamful ii ein ts her Uncle z, rejecting by name the 
Dukes. three Actions tothe Untverſdl State; but made good the Teſtament of 
the Lady Bianca!, in relation; notwithſtanding, to the Dowry of 80060. 
Crowns \ for tte payment whereof: ſhe might have recourſe to the improve- 
ment of the State mae by ber Father, Marqueſs William: And without de- 
ciding any thing elſe touching the Donation made in favour to Amedeus of 
Savoy, he left ij free for all pretenders toalledg any thing zhey could at any 
time about it. The. Pretenatrs were no ways ſatisfied with this Sentence; 
Duke Charles thought that it was given by the Emperour in favour of Mar- 
garet; and pronounced by Frederick out of reaſon of State, ſo 10 Ballance 
the Princes of Italy in an equal pomer, which might be inferior to his; leſt 
that'Ditke Charles might counter poiſe the State of Millain, by the addition 
of Montterrat ro: Piedmont, which be conl4 not apprehend from Margaret, 
8 nor 
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nor Frederick z who poſſeſſing two States disjoyn'd within them ſelves,would 
by conſequence be nece(s Naval ws depend totally upon the State of Millain: 
On the contrary, Frederick, and thoſe that were for him, complained pri- 
vately; as if the queſtion touching the Donation had been left undecided, 


for no other end, but that Pretentions and Concurrences being kept on foot 


between ihe Parties, the Iudtavours and Inclinations of ſuch as pretended 
towards the Affairs and Intereſt of common Fudicature, ſbould alſo be kept 
the more firmly on foot in Italy: And, notwithſtanding , 1hough Margatet 
and Frederick were quiet, Dale Ctarles sppedled from the Sentence: which 
(as he ſaid) was made more in reſpect of the preſens times, then with any 
conſideration bad to ihe merits and juſtice of bis cl um: Wherefore thinking 
himſelf injured, be appealed is Celar $ Self , and his Appeal was admitted: 
But the buſineſ proceeding ons at length be obtained another Edict from the 
Emperoura Ser, That us time might prejudicate his Title, nor the proſe- 
cuting of bis Appeal; and ilunbing, beltke, that theſe were nos times for ſuch 
abufinef , he reſted contens with the Decyee, and farbore proſcecating judg- 
ment ; chiefly becauſe having loft Savoy, and almoſt al Piedmont, 4 lit 
tle before, ly wars made by. t French 3 bush be, and bis Son Emanuel Phi- 
lebectus minded more tis reganing of what: they la i loft, then the recovery 
of that by Law which they were then in ſuit ſor with Frederick: Tet theſe dif- 
ferences kept theſe Princes and their Swuere(ors at continual adds; in ſo much 
as Charles Emanuel, the nem preſent Date Savoy, having obtained a- 
nother Decree from the Emperewr. Radolphus the Second, in the year 1587. 
by which bis pretentions muna nat · aniyupreſerved ure died by lapſe of 
time, but confirmed as mug, was req free ; and leiug nearly allied to Phi- 
lip the ſecond, King of Spain, whoſe. ſecond Daughter Katherine he had 
married; he afforded no little jealoufie to Duke Viceaſo , Nephew 10 Mar- 
garet, that by accaſien.of, ſuch, Ddcrets angaſilſtence, le would in ſome ſor 
revive bis anitent Freteniins, and iranble hs If. eſelon in that Ste: 
Wherefore, for his greater ſ 7792 he ball the Citadel from the very ground 
which is almoſt contiguous tothe City Caſſalle. | 
The Dukes pretentions to Montſer rat were ppan theſe terms; but 
that which wis ſpoken af in name of the young Princeſs had in it more 
of ſnew then ſubſtance: For though women, by antient Iaveſtment, 
were intituled to the Sueceſſion of that State, — had really ſucceeded 
therein twice; it was only when there gvas not, nor did not appear to be, 
any Male remaining of that Line. Thus did Vialante and Margaret In- 
herit it 3 but when there vas any Male leit of the Family, though of re- 
mote Branches, the Daughters of die late Poſſeſſors were excluded, as 
they had been twice before : Thus ina, Wife to Charles the firſt, 
Duke of Save z, and Jaan, Wiſe to the Marqueſs of Sal, both of 
them Daughters to th firſt iliam Pal Marqueſs ot Mont ferrat, 
came behind Boniface, next Brother to their Father William: And the 
Marqueſs Boniface the ſecond 5 | Brither to the ſame Margaret, dying 
without Iſſue, Fovan;Georgia» her Fathers Brother, was preferred in 
the Poſſeſſion before her: Nor was ſhe admitted to ſucceed in that 
State, till the whole Male Line of the Pdlewogt was extinct in the afore- 
ſaid Fovan Georgio: By which he whois acquainted with the Nature 
of Fee · farm, and with antient obſervance thereof, may eaſily conceive 
what the right of pretence was which that Maid had to ſtrive for ſuc- 
ceſſion ia that State with her Uncle: But as Princes through Ambition 
B are 
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are uſually ready to imbrace any apparent colour to aſpire unto the 
States of other men; and the worſer Cauſe is often ſavoured by the 
condition of times, by force of Arms, and the power of the Pretende 53 
So on the contrary, the apptehenſions of not being able to preſerve 
heir ow] Dominions, makes them carefull in avoiding all occafions 
wie eby others may get any the leaſt ſhadow which may diſturb ct.em 
in the cle ir poſſeſſion of what is their own; whe-etore the greater the 
- inde. yours were which:were made in the behalf of the young Maiden, 
and how much greater the Authority of the Interceſſors was, the mate 
jealous was Cardinal Ferdinando, that the objects of theſe demands 
were not ſuch as were publickly given out. To theſe were added 
other no leſs troubleſome demands, concerning the Dowry and Jew- 
els of the Dow:ger Dutct eſs, and touching the execution of the Em- 
per or Charles the fifth's Decree in the Dowry of the Lady Bianca; 
which together with the Intereſt which was due, was ſaid to amount to 
the ſum of 800000. Duckats : But what did yet import more, the Duke 
ſezing himſelf fruſtrated in his demands which concera'd his Niece, by 
the Cardinal; did openly lay claim to Montferrat, as that which be- 
longed to him by antient pretence; which though they had been ſi- 
leaced for a while, be began now at this time, and upon this occ. ſion, 
hotly to revive. The firſt two demands were readily yi Ided unto, 
upon the allowance of ſometime, and dowaright denial of any inte- 
reſt, Touching that of Moniferrat, though at the firſt, to avoid ex- 
aſperating tte Duke, ſome intentions of friendly agreement were made 
known; at laſt the Anſwer was Thar there were competent Judges be- 
fore whom their Predeceſſors had long pleaded their Title there- 
unto, . 1 boon: » | 
Theſe were the Negotiations, which being treated of with ſome bit- 
terneſs, was ſe:re&yould ptove (as they did) the Seeds of further 
diſturbances: But onthe other ſide ( as hope goes often along joined 
togetl er with fear ) in this AuQuation of contrary opinions and pretens 
ces, ſome benigne Rays appe ned, which promiſed a no leſs Union and 
Friendſhip be een theſe two - Princes, then had be n before the laſt 
Dukes deatb. Some youthful deſires and inclinations appeared in the 
Cardinai towards his Brothers Widow : It was the:efore thought that 
for his own ſatis facti n, for 97 up thoſe Inhabitants, and for the 
ſecurity of his o] Affaits, (leave being firſt had from the Pope, 
who did not app ar unwilling te conſent thereunto ) he would wil- 
lingly imbrace maria ge with the Dowager Dutcheſs 3 which though 
it was at firſt diverſly rumoured in tte Courts of thoſe Princes, and 
throughout Iran; yet was it approved of by ſuch as wiſhed well to 
peace, and by the wileſt men, whedid beſt underftand the Affairs of 
Montferrat, as the only remedy for the appeating evil: Nor was it 
thought out of any reſpects, thatthe Duke * appear a- 
ve cſe to this Marriage: And particularly in conſideration of the Car- 
dinals conditions, which came not ſhort ot thoſe of bis Brotl er; and 
for the good of his own D: ughter, for whom there w:s hardly a bet- 
ter Match to be at the preſent found: The Kings conſent, which w.s 
almoſt requiſi e in ſuch Reſolutions, was more doubted; the uniting 
ot great Italian Princes being uſually ſuſpeRed in the Court of Spain: 
And it was known, that in that reſpect the firſt Marriage of tte ſaid In- 
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fenta, was nt much approved af there 5 (yetit was ſamewhathoped 
chat tte King auld preter his Nieces good before the other reſpects; 
the rather becauſe that ſue being totally of the fide, ſhe might 
be an excellent meansto turn her future Husbands mi who was opcu- 
ly declared to be of the contiary faction: And as the differences con- 
cerning the Child, and the. Dowries, wauld vaniſh by this Matriage; 
fo it was thought tharthe diſputes about Montferrat ( — — ent 
giving way tochis new Con junction) would be atleaſt quieted a while, 
if not quite extinguiſhed: And · it made much for the Duke, at the Game 
time, too atch his Daughter well; and, together with publiok peice, 
(preſerving friendſhip with the Houſe of Gand g) tomakeuſe of the 
preſent.accation , as of an Honourable pretence to terminate his de- 
mands touching his Niece, andi his other pretenſions, withaſomecre- 
dit : whetein being much dipr, it was impoſſible forthim to obtain ibe 
one without the Cardinals conſent, and to: ꝓroſecute the other by tea- 
ſon of thetimes: Anti yet ( ſo olien do Princes minds alter) the Duke 
of Sawoy, who was. ſo teatly, andiſo well pleaſed to marry his Daughter 
o Francis then Prince of Mantua, did not conſent to her Marriage no, 
when ſhe was a Widow, with his rather who ſuceeeded him in that 
Dukedom: And: the King  who-was not then well ſatafied with that 
Match, did. not only nom conſent toit, but deſiring it might be effected, 
piopounded it norlougafreraGeRtionaty: to both of them. This change 
in them proceeded (as it uſually doth in great Princes xeſolutions from 
the vartecy aud mutatiom of ienes ef we ſhalbfifr more narrowly 
into the occaſion thereot, it will be neceſſ olf the Thter 
of our br preps — we look a little b — into the 
ends and deſigas of · their former proceedings ian it 
peradventureſeemto detiate ſome hat fm our. ꝓu 9 
ſtanding requiſite to behnoun, for — Leap 
cidents, hence the oc n of many: important eſbects roſe, which 
ſhall be by us hereafter relatell 3 aud thertfore- it will he uo loſt labour, 
nor uſeleſs, ta windo up that in this place, this occaſion ich 
if pretermitted , would obſcure the Thted of this prefent Narration; 
andif divided and recougted ine vera pars, rer tt 
tertuption thereunto. 

The Dakes of Savoy, hole Stute; ts betweek: abe Coafiges of 


France, and the Dukedoavdt Willain, gerhis of good by thoſciwai- 
enthereof That being een-two -powerful „ofNa- 
tions hieh do dil; inferior to eicher of chem in 


_ yet cannot they be not mere cally oppo by ſo neigh- 


ring powers, bur teceiyt i tmet eſtabliment and 
Affairs b that Neighboikfieed : Fot it Fro: che affairs 
of both the Kings, chat eſther of theiry ſhould draw tieareythe ouhers 
Confines, by! fuppreſſung the Dab fi Savey; and dheſe Dukes be- 
ing moreover very fit koche made we of in fuctÞBmerpriſes as. abe 
on? King might ſometiaws att mo” gaiuſt the. other, vheir friendſtip 
is 1 — ——— arts by tye of nest 
All ance: Mund as —— — the Second, «King of 
Le gavechis Siſter in Marriage to n F hilabertas, Father, co 
the pteſent Duke; wiesen Gbatles the filtb, be wa kug 


ſecurity in their 
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of Spain, wronght it ſo as Bearice, Daughter to Emanatl King of Por- 
tagal, and Siſter to the aid Charles his Wite Iſabella, was married to 
Duke Charles, Grandfather to the preſent Duke; fo for the ſme re- 
ſpecs Philip rnGeccond, King of Spain, contracted a more then cuſto- 
mary Union with this pieſent Charles Emansel, by giving bim his ſe- 
cond Daughter, Katherine, for Wife, with a Portion of many yearly 
Reveaues: affizned to him in the Kingdom of Naples, to boot, with 
great Penſions which were paid unto him before Marriage out of the 
State of Millain, to keep him the more intereſſed inthe maintaining of 
thoſe Territorie;: High aſpiring thoughts began then to appear in this 
Prince, and much greater then became his Fortune; Ardent deſires 
of new Acquiſitions; greater inclination to war then to peace; and there- 
fore he applied himſelf to military Exerciſes; and juſt as we read of 
Alexaxder the Great, that not bounding himſelf within the limits of 
Macedon and Greece, he thought the whole World too little for him: 
It might, peradventure, be affirmed ofthis preſent Duke, That eſteem- 
ing hioſelf too much ſtreightened within the Precincts of Savoy and Pi- 
edmont, he ſought to inlarge his State and Fortune, by the prejudice 
of his neighbours. © This his diſpoſition was increaſed by this his Alli- 
ance, which like fire in well-prepared metals, ſet this young Prince his 
mind on flame, and made his hopes the greater; and thinking that the 
civil wars of France made much for this his purpoſe, he firſt aſſaulted 
and took Salax æo, which was poſſeſt by the King of France in Piedmont: 
and entring into war with t hoſe oſ Gereves, be afterwards entred Arm- 
ed into Province and B „ intending to make himſelf Maſter of 
thoſe Province: 3 And if Fortune had ſmiled upon theſe his high de- 
. ſigns, his hopes led him on ſo far, as not to think himſelf inferior to 
any that pretended to that Crown; but the Valor, Fortune and Right of 
Henry the fourth, getting the better over all other Competitors, who ap- 
peaſing the Tumults, and allaying the Factions, poſſeſt himſelt of that 
Kingdom by right of Succeſfan : The Duke was forced not only to 
forego his Enterpriſes unluckily undertaken in France 3. but if he would 
retain the Towns which he poſſeſt on this ſide of the Mountains, he muſt 
pay a very great price for them. In the progreſs ot theſe Affairs there 
therefore aroſe no ſleight accidents, which diſturbed the good Intelli- 
gence —— to have hen maintained between the King of Spain 5 
- and the Duke by reaſon of theix ſo near Alliance; for the Duke, when 1 
he firſt buſied himſelf in the affairs of Frexce, built much upon the aſ- 

ſiſtance whichibe had reaſon to expect from the King his Father in law 
not fo much in teſpect of his Alliaoce, as that the things which he un- 
dertook were of no imall help tothe Kings ſelf; who at the ſame time 
alliſting the Catholick League f the French Princes both with men and 
monies, againſt King Hemry: who was then a Hagonet, made himſelf 
Maſter of many Towns in Hritam, and in other parts of that Kingdom; 
anch therefore made his ends and intentions be much ſuſpected: But 
-.t the Father n Jaw might for thoſe reſpeRs be inwardly pleaſed 
with his Son int law's Actions; yet wiſely foreſceing how much tho 
- Eng&Fpriſes did exceed his Rozces, and the miſchiefs which might there- 
; by. accrue unto him, he profeſt the contrary ; and ſeeming 1athec de- 


. -irous of the-peagt and ſatety-of his Son in law's Dominions, he diſſwa- 
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ded him from thoſe Ente priſes 3 fearing alſo leſt by provoking France 


thereby, le might draw many bad humors into 7taly , whereby his 


peaceful poſſeſſions might be diſturbed, and the common Aff urs in- 
dangered; And yet that he might not ſeem to abandon him, rather 
then to incourage and foment him in thoſe wars, be furniſhed him with 
forces 3 but not ſuch as were anſwerable, either for readineſs or num- 
bets, to the neceſſity of the Times; and no otherwiſe then with limit a- 
tion, that they ſhould ſerve only to defend his own Dominions, if they 
ſhould happen (as they did) to be aſſaulted by the French; but not to 
offend or diſquiet others: Wherefore the Duke finding the Spaniſh 
Commanders directions contrary to his deſigns, in his moſt urgent oc- 
caſions; and thinking himſelf thereby injured, he was much troubled : 
And as he who ſees himſelf fallen trom high hopes which he had fancj- 


ed to himſelf, uſeth to think it a ſhame that he bath not compaſſed his 


ends, and to believe that he is deluded more by the will of others, then 


were paſſeſt by the King of Spain in the time of war: But the King 


who had made publick profeſſion that he had poſſeſt bimſelt of the 


the clokeof ſair proceediag, ſeemed as if the time of ere reſto- 
clated by all the 


tt e ſame reaſon bound to reſtore it, the King as he would not W the 
7 R ukes 
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Dukes intereſts prevaiting ver his, that peace ſhould be difturbed x 
fo could he not itoiſt manifeſt repugnancy allow of thac reteation in 
tier, which He did tow unte bimſeff: But becauſe The Duke 
alfe8>ed that that Marquefire ined t0/him-of antieatrighr , the 
To thought that de had fiſffiviewly provided both for the publick 
A, and for his Son in lawis Latempnity, by obtaining (as he did) 
Ahe Dukes pretentions ould by the reicles of Peace be referiel 
o Cn the Eiꝑhth „Wenden Pope : which Reference when it 
Kotha beſettel, the naiverſA'Pedee was aftewards to be agreed up- 
on between the King of Franct fand him, and the Duke: But the Pope 
defetring, or not teſal vitig t decide thefeBifferences, che Dube reſol- 
vedto go to /, hoping by his prefence, and by his doing Homage, 
td' mund un lia French to relinquith umto him the conrovyertetl 
Matquefire, 
| The King of Spam, andthe'whole Spiniſh Coutt, were much trou- 
bled dt this Reſolutions fe tring left the Duke, being ill ſatisſied irh 
their proceedings , ſhould Hofe wich the King of Franct, to their pre- 
judice . But xt eit ſuſpicions were vain, as vam were his hopes; for a 
letled reſolution of re-having Wbatſoever was taken from the Crown 


in the late troublèes prevailing in the King of France, over all otber 


eonfidei ativits, he was not to de moved by any indeavsurs or artificial 
offers; but did àbſolutely demand the Marque ſite or ſome Territories 
Deng rca Re ö e And. ge was ſo ſtedfaſt in this Reſolution, as 
mpted ec to affault the Srate of Milan, and from 
— . — thegerrijg'sf the Imperial Cr. the Dube of- 
fering 2 r CPA or in any other Enterptiſe, aud 
to confederite' with i ve mitht enjoy the Marqueſite, The 
King did conſtari refufe del o as the Duke, ——— able to 
ob ain any betrerCondiri +7 he mac yicid the Marque ite · unto 
him within certain Haired time (without any prejudice; notwithſtand- 
tg, to his right, (teh was again referred wnto the Pope ) or elſe all 
that patt of Savvy Res berween the Reßue and the Lieneſs, called 
the Cotiatry of Bode. Thus the Duke returned to Piemont not well 
lexfed wich che King; and not vblerviag what was agreed upon, the 
tobk'$#v9y"ittitnedia'ely from him, threatening to deſcend armed 
into —— And © fr kins come to the Couttof Spain of 
the Dukes indetvotits ens of France, In prejudiee to the 
Drown of Spain, iadto the p quiet; yer other reſpeRs prevail- 
ing; upon this occafion, - — errem r coneetved againſt the Duke, 
ek King auſed a powerful Ar preparedin Millan for the de- 
Re etmon, and to ere e We, if (as it was feared fal- 
ung into r, de mould be upon other Euterpriſes· But 
this Commorion was once 384i Auiered; for the Pope interpoſing 
himſelf, the Dake thioſe rather Mually to furtender up Briſſeunto the 
King, ther theMatquefire of Aa Ne 5 reſerving, notwithſtadding, in 
ſa br to the Kid of Spin, paſſage rhrough'thar Country that his 
mer'tnight fit Pray imo , fot the defence of thofe Pro- 


vitices, which did ſo much import the Crown bf Spiin : Yer ſubjett 
vf diicontenrirbfe out of ttis Agrevment; for the Duke thinking chat 
die had not a littte advantaged the condition of the Crown of Spain, in 


having 


. 


. — 
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t aving totally excluced the French out of Itahy, by the ſo g eat lefſen- 
ing his former Terricor:e3z thought Fe deſerved a very good iecom- 
pence: On tl e contiary, the Spania ds, though they had perſwad ed 
tte Dul e tothat Agreement, y et they thinking that he bad got more 
advantage tte en, having excluded the French out of the bon els of 
his State, pro eſſed tt at rhe Reſtitution of 84luzzs would f are been 
leſs prejudic. al to them, tte ſmallneſs whereof would bave been but of 
little avail to the Fiench affairs in 1raly, though it had been poſſeſt by 
them 3 whereas by the Conceſſion of Breſſe they were totally depri- 
ved of tl e paſſage reſerved, to the evident prejudice of the affairs of 
Flanders; fince the Duke having received no caution from the King 
in tt at behalt, bur his bare promiſe,” it was abſolutely in the Freac 
meas pleaſure, wherher they would obſe ve it, or ao: and yet the Duke 
thinking tha: the advantage was not ſilfficiently acknowledged, Feld 
himſelt to be much injured, that the King, inſtead of the Grandez- 
za, and tt e bettering of his eſtate, which he had hoped ſor, by his alli- 
ance contracted with him, and by his continual adherence to that 
Crown , ſhould ſuffer him to be deprived of ſo noble a part of his Pa- 
tert al Sta e, without any tecompence. This his pretention was made 
ti e greater by the ſame Kings giving of Burgundy and the Low-Coun- 
tries in Portion with Iſabella Clara Eugenia, his eldeſt Daughter, mar- 
red at this time to Albertus, Arch-Duke of Auſtria3 for though tte 
Duke et e ved from the Crown of Spain, in Portion with his Wife, in 
Peaſions aſſigned over after wards to h Children, and in other Dona- 
tives, little Jeſs tt en 200000 Duckats of yearly Kent; yer holding the 
diſproportion to be too great which was made een his Wife 4nd 
he. Siſter, he thought thete ought ſome amends to be made bim, at leaſt 
by the reaſon ot ti at equal hand which the Father ought to bear to his 
Daughters : Failing wt ereof he was much troubled; and could the fs 
bear with his aforeſaid Loſs, Ike King, bis Fatt et in law, died a lit- 
tle before his journey into France; and a little before Katherine, Wife 
to tte Duke, and Daughter to the King: So as by the death of thè one 
the knot was flackened which faſtened him to the Kingdoms of 'Speis 5 
ſo tte Court of Spain, and the Government thereof being much alrer- 
ed after tt e other was deceaſed, thoſe evil ſeeds began to get root{which 
not long after produced fruits of often diſtaſtes, which exaſpefatedthe 
minds ot both parties, and did at laſt totally allienate the Dukes de- 
votion from the Court of SH: For Philip the ſecond, as wiſe a King 
as Spain ever had, relying upon himſelf in the Government of ſo ma- 
ny Kingdoms, ſatisfied the Grandees of the Court with bonourable 
ulage, not making uſe of them in publick Affairs, except of ſome tew, 
in whom he found the ce pacity of undetſtanding annex d to their great- 
neſs of birth: for other things he choſe men more excellent for worth, 
then eminent for tile or dignity ; aſſiſting in the publick Government 
with incredible diligence, / and ſuſtaining'the weight of ſo great an Em- 
pire himſelf, which paſt humane judgment; for in him alone did Ma- 
jeſty and regel Authority ſhine forth: His Commands and Reſolves 
were punctusſly obſerved by the Natives, and greatly reverenced by 
Fo: reꝑncis; biing by them acknowledged to ptoceed from the award 
and abſolute will ot ſo wiſe and ſo great a King: Hence it was of the 
| uke 
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Duke himſelf, not being able to avoid chem , was inforced patiently 
to give way thereunto though they were oft: times not anſwerable to 
his ends. 5 

His Son King Fhilip the third ſucceeded him, a good and pious 
Prince; but one who could not intirely inherit his Fathers infinite wiſe 
dom, neither by reaſon of his years, (not exceeding the age of twenty 
three gj) not of his experience: Therefore the condition of times being 
changed together. witz the Prince; great men grew to be of more 
Abe, with the King inthe Adminiſtration of State Affairs; which 
was moe largely, and more igdificrently ſhared out unto them by him, 
then by Philip the ſecend. | Amongit theſe, Don Franciſco Scandoval, 
and Roxas , 5 Zerma, were higheſt in favour with the King 5 
upon whole liking. all important Reſolutions, as aſſo the diſtribution 
ol Offices, the Government of Provinceszand the Crown R evenues,did 
depend; r. ther as upon a Moderator, then Court-Miniſter : The eyes of 
all men wee therefore, with much applauſe, fixt upon him as upon the 
chief manager of ſo great a Monarch; Who being of a good and plea- 
ſing difoolition, and for his undexſtanding ſufficiently capable of fo 


great Imployment, ſate long at the Helm of Government in ſo great 


an Ewpize, not only with Loyalty to the King, but with general ſatis- 
faction: Ic „„ groen very jealous of —.— Gran- 
dezza, he diligently ſtudied the preſervation thereof; which finding 
that he might the more eaſily do in times of pcace, be hated all novel- 
ty, ud neglected no means hereby the Affairs of che Crown might 
be quietly proceeded in, both at hame and abroad: Nor was it hard 
for hi to do it, he gublick intereſts of the Kingdom concurring there- 
unto in many reſpects ; as allo the peoples delire, and the minds of 
the great ones; who being rich and happy, loved rather to injoy the 


publick and their private fortune in peace agg quietne(s, then to in- ; 


creaſe it by uncertan and dangerous war: But the Affairs of 1:aly, and 
particularly thofe af Lombardy , did depend, almoſt abſolutely, upon 
the Authority and Aphitrement of Dow Plerd'a' AJevedo Henriques, 
Count of Fuentes, man of high imploy ment and great worth; who 
b-igg ſent by the/new King to he Gover of AMillain, governed 
that Nate long with extraosdinge Authority : And being good both 
at peace aad war, and generally held to be of a military ſpirit; ſeem- 
ing more inclined to Arms then quiet; he, without altering, the pub- 
lick peace, held up the Kings Affairs at ſo high a pitch, and brought 
them ano ſuchreputation in 16, 25 they were never formerly done 
by any; Governouwrs:.:-. S230 3245.15 24 1 

The gavernment of . this poſture, the Duke, though 
the new King, forgęetting ſonner diſtaſtes, bad made one of his Sons 
Grand Prior of Caſfilezand another Son of his the like of Cratozthe latter 
worth 30000 Puchats a year, the other of 100000 Duckats, did con- 
tinually aſpire, out of his-accuſtomed pretences and deſires, to the aug- 
mentation of his Fortune z which was impoſſible to be :fforded him, 
either without leſſening the Kings Revenue, or without diſturbance to 
the publick peace; to which the Government of the Crown was then 
ſo much inclined And therefore whilſt beyond all expectation he 
found all acceſs: to further greatneſs blockt up under the new King; 
tr he 
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he had ſome colourable pretence to vent his anger, which by reaſon of 
the King his Father in law's Majeſty, he had kept long concealed, for 
not being of like employment aad Authority in the Reſolutions ot that 
Court, as he had been formerly, be began to complain thereof with 
Jeſs teſpect, thinking that it proceeded rather from the State · Miniſters 
being ill minded towards him , then from the King himſelf, Here- 
unto was added, that it being neceſſary to make the Duke of Lerma chief 
in Court, as the Arbritrator of the Kings Reſolutions; and in Italy, 
Fuentes, Governour of Millain, for the relation and executing of 
things reſolved upon; and not Nagin himſelf ſarisfied with their pro- 
ceedings, or pleaſed in his ends, which did totally differ from their 
ends and intentions; and finding ſometimes, atleaſt ſeeming to find 
a certain ambition in them, and in other Court · Miniſters, which doth 
uſually accompany eminent power, aad the Princes immoderate fa- 
vour, whereby he thought they meant to keep him under, he could 
by no means bear with it: He openly exclaimed againſt them, as if 
making uſe of the Kings name and Authority for the eſtabliſhment of 
their owa greaineſs, they would arrogate unto themſelves the more 
Authority over him, ho was a free Prince, and Couſin tothe King; 
Hereupon anget and ranckor broke forth between the Duke and the 
Kings Miniſters of State, eſpecially, between him, and Scandowal, and 
Fuentes; ſo as tokens of ardent indignation appearing in the Duke, and 
the like in them, fot the praRiſes he had held with Hæeury, to the preju- 
dice of that Court, and of the univetſal peace, they at laſt ſermed a: 
if they were not able to pay the Peafinns which appertained to him; as 
if the e raſpetating him were the only cure for that wound, for which 
gentler applications. would be too diſproportionate, - Their hatred 
grew the greater, when the n of: his Fa · 
ther in law, and after his death, of his Conſin, he reſolved to ſe ad his 
eldeſt Son; Prince ,PHlip Emanuel, with two other Sons of - bis, into 
Spain, that they might he brought up ia the Kings Court; upon who 
(ebe King not having as yet any Sont) the ſucceſfſon of fo =_ = 
doms 12 probably fall: The Duke being come with this intent to 
the Sea ſide, and having agreed upon the timeof their Imbarking,; and 
upon other things conceming theit Voyage in Oui, with Pritice Do- 
ria the Kings Lord Admiral; wbereig. hey were to be conducted hy 
Don Carlo Doria, Duke of Tur; and Son to the Admiral it ſo felt 
out, as Den Carlo departing une xpectedly from Tilla Franca, whether 
he was come with the Kings Gallier to Imbarx thoſe Princes, be left 
both their Father and them much aſtoniſhed at his unexpected depar- 
ture: whereforethe,Duke credibhlydbelleving that a reſolution of Tuch 
importance proceeded not from Den Carla, but rather from the Court 
Miniſte s of S ate, aucb particulatiy from the Duke: of Lerma, who for 
his own interaſt would he loth to fer che Kings Nephews £6 hear their 
Uncle 3 heghereforeg aud for that the King did not appearaftgrwards 
£0 reſent D e injuredy and;yer be- 
ing reſolveg;that bis Ghildren ſhould pur ſue their intended journey, he 
ſent them to the Coutts whete they were gtacioufly received by their 
Uncle, and were by his command tteated with all the demonſttations 
of Honour, and wich tte Title of Iaſaum of Sp, à natie tohich is 
given to the younger Children * Bur pu the other fide, the 


States- 


reſt L 
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States · mea, and great ones of the Kingdom, fearing that it might much 
prejudice their own greatneſs, and their Adminiſtration of publick a- 
fairs, that a be added to thoſe that were ſo nearly allied 
to the King 5 they did not keep them at diſtance from the publick 


Negotiations of the Kingdom, but from any privacy withthe King; 


and not being able to ſuffer their ſo much preeminency, they ſeldom vi- 
fired them, or diſcourſed with them ,-readring the Grandezza of their 
condition almoſt irkſome to them through ſolicarineſs : They were 
honoured only with Titles and exterior demonſtrations 3 but were not 
otherwiſe in any fayour or Authority at Court. | 
The eldeſt Prince died not long aſter, who upon the like occalions 
Fad great diſputes with the Duke of Lerma; thereſt returned in- 
to 1raly, if not dilpleaſed with the King, at leaſt but badly ſatisfied 
with the Court, as not finding that countenance and welcome as they 
thought became their condition: Theſe and the like accidents, though 
out of private accafions,and proceeding rather from the State- Officers, 
then from the King, wounded tie Duke to the very foul, who was 
much exaſperated by former proceedings; and if he had met with any 
occaſion, he would peradventure have been will ing to have vented his 
diſdain; but neither the times, not the condition of his own affairs, 
correſponding with his deſire of refentment, he was forced to cloke bis 
paſſions, and to expect a more tune time; whilſt thus fought with 
by inward ha red, ſuchoccafiens at laſt ened , when he leaſt ex- 
pected them, as bought thoſe opportunities home unto him ; then 
which if be bad aſter them, he could not have met with greater. 
William dalle Marabe, Duke of Fulters dad Cieves, died about this 
time; in whoſe death all his whole Family failing, many ſeyeral Cer- 
mas Princes pretended to the Succeſſion of thoſe States: Amongſt the 
44, one of the Arch- Dukes of Auſtria, and the-Princes of 
Brandenhurgeand Newbarg 5 which latter two joining agaiaſt the Arch- 
Duke, poſieſ tchemſelves of albthat appertained'to thoſe Dukedoms, 
except — whit ſell into his power. $ Cauſe was not 
adhered unto only by the Houſeof Aaſtria, and by the King of Spain; 
but by all the Catholick Gema Princes 3 who thinking it pernitious for 
the Catholick Religion , that thoſe States ſhould fall into the hands of 


Heretick Princes,cansrateda League in the behalf of the Arch · Duke 3 


and choſe the Duke of Bum ſor their Captain - General: The two 


P inces finding thetmſclves too weak axainſt ſuch a League, had recourſe 
to the King of France; 3 * after fo many ealamities of 
preceding wars, having now.injoy'd: peace for many yeats ; and con- 
ſequently flouriſning more in Arma, people aud riches, then it was ever 
know to be before 3 himſelf. being obeyed by all the Orders of this 
Kingdom, and tey: renc el by allche Princes of Chriſtendom; and not 
thinking it became tuin that the Cru wi of Spdnand Houſe of Auffria 
thouldgraw ton greater heightjrook upon him the protection of thoſe 
Prineetzand ub cantion ta the Carbolick Religion of thoſe lababiants 
he promiſed to afſiſt themin the pſſaſſion of the controver̃ted States in 
whoſe cauſe the Proteſlant Princes of Germany did alſo adhere: And the 
King of France being made their Head, they prepared openly to appofe 
the Arch- Duke: ag re. that from hence great combuſtions 
were ltkely to ariſe applied his mind to much greater deſigns. Betaking 


him - 
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himſelt therefore not only to make ſtout preparations of Arms 
throughout his whole Kingdom, but alſo to negotirte new Leagues and 
Unions with For: eigners, he ſollicited many ot the Italian Princes, to 
whom he thought the neighbourhood of the Spaniards was either ſuſpi- 
tious or troubleſome ; promiſing them great Rew:rds, and increaſe of 
Dominions, if by joyning their Forces with him they would take up 
Ar ms in Italy againſt the King of Spains Dominions: The chief of theſe 
were the Venetlans and the Duke of Savey; the former, in reſpe& of 
the great opinion which was held not _ their forces and wealth,bur 
of their Counſel and Wiſdom : The other, forthe Neighbourhood of 
his Dominions , and for the viyacity of his military Spirit, naturall 
inclined to new Enterpriſes as alſo out of the diſtaſtes and bad ati 
faction which he bad often received from the Spaniſh State- Miniſters. 
Count F=entes, who though he was very old, and upon the confines 
ol death, was yet alive, and much feared and reverenced 3 and the Af- 
fairs of Spain flouriſhed much (as hath been ſaid ) under his Govern- 
ment. | 

The Vinitiant, notwithſtanding , either profeffing to abhor tur- 
bulence and nove ty; or fearing to provoke the Spamiards, refuſing the 
firſt great offers made to them by the King of France, would have no 
hand in a buſineſs of ſuch moment, which was like to work great Re- 
volutions in the world, not without danger to their own Affairs: The 
Duke, who on the contrary, though ſtrangely ſcandalized at the Court 
of Spain, would not let ſlip ſuch an occaſion willingly, and was there- 
fore willing to liſten to the Kings great offers; whereof one was, to 
marry the Kings eldeſt Daughter to Prince Victeris; yet calling to 
mind the long and bitter wary-which'the Kings of France had made up- 
on his Father and Grandfather, by whom they were beaten almoſt out 
of all their Dominions : And on the contrary, his recovery, and be- 


ing kept in long poſſeſſion of them by the favour and adherence of the 


Crown of Spain; the annual Revenues which he received from thence, 
which would upon any the ſeaſt occaſion be taken from him; to boot 
with the troubles and wars which he was to undergo by incenſing the 
Spaniards, in all theſe reſpects he began to doubt, leſt to paſs from 
the one adherence to the other, would be too dangerous for him, 
and for his Children, who were, by ſo ſtreight intereſts, and by ſo 
near alliance joyn d to the King of Spain: wherefore not totally exclu- 
ding, but keeping the Treaty on foot with the French, he thought to 
make uſe of this occaſion as of the means, whereby retaining his for- 
mer friend (hip with the King of Spain; but upon better conditions, he 
might get a greater eſteem put upon himſelt and his affairs: Or totally 
foregoing Union with Spain, which he thought would be now reduced 
to ſubje tion and ſlavety, indeayour to link himſelf cloſe with France; 
and by the favour and affiſtance thereof artive at that Grandezza and 
Augmentation of State, which having long looked for in vain from 
the Crown of Spain, he could never attain unto - He therefore demartt- 
ed one of the Daughters of Spain for Wife to his Son, together with a 
Portion in Land, which might ſerve in recompence for his antient pre- 
tences 3 and other annual Revenues and honourable places for his other 
Children; to the end that they might 2 in Port and Splendour * 
5 e 
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table tothe Nephews of ſo great a King: And to remove the obſta- 
cles and difficultics which te might meet with in theſe deſires, he 
thought it deceſſary to win the Duke of Lerma, and to intereſt him in 
theſe his demands; for when be ſhould have gor him , he hoped he 
ſhould ſucceed the more eaſily in all the reſt. Laying aſide tt erefore all 
former contentions and emulations, fe loaded him(as it is faid)with hopes 
and mighty promiles, which depeading abſolutely upon tus own will, 
might bring unuſual greatneſs and ſplendour upon Eis Family and de- 
ſcendants, whe eby to make lo powerſul a Miniſter of State give way 
unto,” and facilita e whatſoever te ſhould demand of the King for his 
Sons: And at the ſame time,keeping on the Treaty of the new League; 
and his Sons Marriage, in Paris, he hoped that each of theſe Crowns 
would grow to ſuch jealouſie by teaſon of this double Negotiation; as 
that the one not to loſe him, and the other to gain him, they might both 
of rt em vie ho ſhould give fanter conditions for this Marriage, when it 
ſhould be hotly negotia e at the fame time in both theſe Courts: Chu- 
ſing the efore for Agents, in th eſe his ſo great deſigns, Count Verras, 
2 Counſellor who was in great favour with lim, and Monſieur Jacob, 
he (cot them both at the Came time, the former into Spain, the latter 
into France, where both of them negotiated their Commifhons, The 
Duke of Lermagreedily imbracing this occaſion in the Court of spain, 
that by aſſiſting to make this Match he might aggrandize his own Fami- 
ly; ſo the Treaty of Marriage between Prince Victorio and the Kings 
Daughter, eemed to proceed on fairly: For timugh the King would 
not Treat of his eldeſt Daughter, whom he had deſtined to a much grea- 
ter Marriage; yet got being auetſe to part with his youngeſt Daugh- 
ter, this Match, though not totally ag eed upon, yet was it likely co 
be ſpeedily concluded; And Dan F huleberio, the Dukes ſecond Son, was 
deſtined to be made Admi al. at Sea; aud the Dukes third Son, the 
Cardiral, was to he turmiſhe4 with the ch et Church- livings which 
ſhould be vacant in that Kingdom, to a latye proportion. In. purſuit 
of which Negotiation, there were two Gallies already provided by the 
Duke in Ian, to bring the Prince Victaris into Spain,together with two 
of his Siſters , that they might be brought up there with the Queen; 
yet many were not fully of an opinion, hat this would really ſucceed: As 
it tte Duke t ad juggled in this Marriage with ſ pain, or that he had done 
it out of cunniag to accelerate the Negotiations in France, which were 
carried on with hopes of proſperous ſucceſs, by Jacob For the King, 
having drawn England, and the States of Holand, into the new League, 
and giving out that he would put the Princes of Brandenburge and N:w- 
burg, into full paſſeſſion of the Dukedoms pretended unto by them, 
had already prepared a powerful Army with which, and with the 
Forces of the Colleagues, it was thought that he really intended war 
again Flanders , and thoſe parts of the Low-Couarties which were 
under te King of Spain. Andat the ſame timę he put a Fleet in ordet 
at Mar ſelles with intention to aſſault Geyps and Millais; and offefed 
the Duke of Save an Army of 20000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, to be 
paid by f im the King; to the end that the Duke mighit enter into ti e 
S'a'e of Millaia with 120% Foot, and 2000 Horſe af his own , which 
State fe propounded to the Duke of Sari as a ſurplus of Portion in 
; reſpet 
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reſpect of the future Marriage; Theſe practiſes, wete they either true, 
or but reported, did no good to the Treaties of Spain, which ſeemed to 
be as good as already canciuded ; farithe King af a p, growing in- 
cens d thereat, did not incline an) more to the Martiage of his Daugh- 
ter; and the Duke of £414, who find cordially liſtened to Ferrsa's 
propoſals, finding that he was not web looked upon by tte Court where 
the practiſeʒ held betwess him and Vetraa wete known 3 to ſhe im- 
ſelf avetſe tothe Dukes im ereſts and intelligence, who was greum di- 
ous to the Court tof the ſame reſpects, did all he could to clear himſel 


thereof: And the whole Court, out of the ſame teaſons, being at the 


"of = 


ſame time ſcandaliaed wiah the Dyke of Savey be, thinking that he 
could promiſe himſelf 89gand from. that Crown, and — 
make any ptogreſs in that Court, quite, foregoing any N . 
ther puriyipg his Affuirs there, and betaking himſelf to the Kingdom of 
France, he indeavout ell to: jayn in League, and to make Alliance with 
that King. { 300 11 „ n * 9 1 1 18 
, Heace it was, (that we may geturn to where we gave over) that the 
Duke of 5 «xg; te che endgbat he might bave greater adbeieqces in 
Itah, as alſoshat he might im eteſt other Princes in his ends and deſiguss 
married forghwith two of his, Daugbrers- (wherein King Henry had 2 
hand) the eldeſt to Den Francifcs,, then Prince of Maniwngnand the 
other to Alpbop/s , Prince of Ade; which was not done without 
much jealouſie, that the Dukes, their Fathers, did, ꝓrivately partale 
in the ſame ends aad defiges :: Anda this very time another Marriage 
coming lirangely to light, which was very privately treated of ini 
for the Prince of S#/mope, the Papes Nephew, with a natural Dangh- 
ter of King Henri it made people very jealous of the Popes . Intenti- 
on: This ſuſpicion ret bed al ip go many of the Lords of Rewe, which 
by many A guments drawa fam their indea vous and inclindtions, 
ſeemed to follow King Hennes party: King Henry was then in gtbatet 
Fortune, Authority, and Grandezga ben perad venture any of the 
fer- Kiogs of Frau bad for a long time bens be was admired 
y all Chriſtendom 5 ,whe+efore paxt ci 7t«/y being full of expectation, 
other part full of tear, of theſe ſo great l preparations, Iiaiy wasps 
inclined unto, and didarsmble at the name and reputation oſ the F 
Force: : But to he ed that the Differences touchiag di ont farruꝭ mighr 
not diſturb, ſo great hepes 43 were promiſed by his Con junction the 
Duke of Save thought it not good to r 
then, thoughhey ſe / imo conſiderttion in the concluſion of che Rlar- 
riage with the Prince, of anna au therefore he thought better to 
baſten the conclulipn of that Marriage, leaving thoſe differencesundes 
cided.  Onthe coatiagyy e King of, Spain, finding whether the con · 
tederacy or Aﬀenity.g& the Nalan Princes did at thatsime tend; and in- 
deavouring to diſturbit, lohoured, thaugh ia vais; that the ſame Mar- 
riages might be croſt.; put King Henrik ſo unexpected death, having 
either diſhipated the ends, t allay ed the jealouſics of thas fo great En- 
on; and the Duke heiag afterwards pacified, and jaiged with ebe King 
of Spas; and the Kingdom of France ſotegoing che Match with the 
Duke, as having, atter the Kings death, entertained gew: Negotiations 
of a double Marriage, with Spas , whereby Lews, the new King of 


France, 
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France was to marry the King of Spains eldeſt Daughter, and King 
Lewis his Siſter, (ſhe who in her Fathers time was intended for Prince 
Vittorio, was (alſo to marry the Prince of Spain; to the concluſion of 
which Marriages there was no Jett at that time, but the tender years of 
thoſe that were to be married 3 Therefore the King and Court of Spain 
confiding much more in this new ConjuoRion, then they had former- 
ly diſtruſted the Uaion of the Italian Princes, and their Intelligence 
with the French, did at the ſame time indeavour that the Marriage 
might be concluded between the Cardinal and the Dowager Durchef; 
a thing which made very much ſor the preſervation of peace in 7taly, 
aud for the new Union +which was agreed on with the King of France. 
On tte contrary, the Duke of Savoy's intentiins ſeemed to differ ac- 
cord ing to the condition of times, from what they were when he mar- 
ried hi Daughter to the Prince of Mantua; for tailing of the Grandez- 
za which he hoped for if King Henry had lived, by his death, and by the 
ſtreight Union of the two Crowns, be did not liſten to the new Mar- 
riage of his Daughters for that thereby his deſigns of inlarging his 
Principality by ſome other means, and the leaving it greater to his po- 
ſterity, then he had received it from his Anceſtors, would be diſtul b- 
ed : Hefaw Montferras, a great State, and very convenient for him, as 
| lying almoſt in the boſome of Pledmont, furniſhed but with few forces, 
and le 
cant ;; between the uncettain Succeſſion of the off-ſpring which was to 
come, and his Nieces queſtionableneſs therein: He knew how many 
Reafons he himſelf had to pretend tliereunto; how much the Dukes, 
his Predeceſſors, had laboured to get itꝭ amd having not only had it in his 
thoughts whilſt his Son in law was alive, but given manifeſt ſigns of 
his deſire thereof, he thought the occaſion vas now very ripe, and the 
time ſit, to execute his ſecret deſigns of making himſelf eaſily Ma- 
ſter thereof, if, when he ſhould have got his Daughter and his Niece 
into his poſſeſſion ,” he might honeſt his ends by the Title of Succeſſion 
of the Male Iſſue which he hoped for by his Daughter , or at leaſt by 
that of his Niece; who was already in and when by ſhewing 
thoſe of: Mentferrat their true Lord and Maſter, he might either cun- 
ningly bring them to accept of him for the Protector of their State, and 
young Duke, or force them by arms to obey him : Nor were there ſome 
wanting who incouraged him in theſe deſigns by fair hopes and pro- 
miſes ot the peoples ri fing. J | 
Guido de Conti di & George was then inthe Court at T#ris, the chief 
of the Nobility of Montferrat, rich in Inheritances and perſonal Eſta'e, 
and powerful in friends and adherents: This man had not many y ears 
ago a Cardinal to his Uncle, of very much eſteem; and who, as it 
was commonly believed, would have been Pope, bad he not been 
kept from it (as was thought) by the _— indeayours of Duke Yin- 
cent; bo, it may be, was jealous to ſee a ſubject of his ſo highly ex- 
al ed; or  reſenting the diſpleaſute he had received from him, whilſt 
bein leit Legat by Pope Element the Eighth in Ferrara, which was 
but newly regained to the Church, he entre&with Sword in hand into 
the State of Mantua, touching the difference of Confines 3 where he 
did much prejudice tothe Towns'neighbouring upon the'State of Fer- 


ara: 


ſlet Gariſons, far fromthe oy of Mantua, was now almoſt ya- 
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rara aud though the Count's Predeceſſors had formerly beet raiſed 
to great Authority and Honour, from but mean fortune, by the ex- 
traordinary ſavour of Duke lia, Fat her to Duke Vincem; yet 
the memory of former good turns — * leſs force with the Count, 
then tt e prejudice and injuty which he had newly received, he was but 
badly inclined to the Houſeof Ganuzege: And therefote not thinking 
himſelf looked upon by the Duke according to his quality, and that his 
ways were narrowly pry d into, be had almoſt given over his Coun- 
try, and was 1etired into Piedmont, where he was in no little Authori- 
ty and ſavour with the Duke; by whom — — the 
Order of the Annuntiata, and other imployments and dignities; he 
being as much alienated in mind from his Prince, as in from his 
Country, out of revenge, and out of hopes of farther preferment, pro- 
feſt ke had much Iatelligence with the Iababitants of Aowgferrat 4 and 
promiſed much to the in theirbebalf, The recourſe and incli- 
nation which the Citizens of Cꝗſalle, and formerly to Emaneel Phili- 
bertus, Father to the preſent Duke of Suνονã j when Willam, Dake of 
Mantua, uſurping upon their pretended liberties, got abſolute domi- 
nion over them; and their being ſtill but ill ſatisfied therewith , gave 
more of credit to theſe his promiſes: And ag the buſineſs ſeemed in 
theſe reſpe&s to be eaſie enough of ir ſelf to be effected, ſo neither did 
the Duke want other reaſoni which: would ſecure him from meeting 
with any impediments from ele where; for though: Mautferrat, and the 
Dukedom of Mastaa had formerly been under the protection of Spain, 
_— EN not chemſeive BIN way of 
Arms, on y civil mate br ia 0 eaſon 3) yet l protecti- i 
on ſeemed ——. ties Cardinal; for that he having 
ia the Courtof Romi where he was choſen Protettor of France by the 
Queen bis Aunt , exereiſell thatGharge-nor only with extraordinary 
affection 2nd inclination/tothe Frenah; but ſometimes much diſtaſted 
the Spanith:Agents: Hefſeemed.updn occaſions to make leſs account 
of the tavour and grace ot chat King and Nation 5 and though being by 
bis Brothers death near poſſeſſing the States, he thought it neither rea- 
ſor able nor ſafe for him toraber the Cardinal Protector of France 3 but 
neceſſary to preſerve the ſtĩendſnhip and countenance under which his 
Anceſtors chathfor' fo many years happily injoyed the Principallity 3 
wherefore he dad immedilte tecoutſe to the King of — the fa- 
vour of his wonted protection; he could not as yet deſire, 
fot the King gelerted and protractei the expedition of this affair, not 
without much jealouſie in the ¶Catdinal and in all his Court 3 where- 
fore the Duke, h was nqt ignorant of theſedifficalties, thought he 
might probably hope hat that King and Nation, either out of angec 
to the Cartlinal, or ferthe ſafety of the State of Mulan, ſor which it 
did not make that Af (eſpecially in reſpect of the Citadebof 
Caſſalle) houidd tall into the hands of a Prince in whom the Crown did 
not conhde ʒ and who having diſcovered himſelfzo adbere to Franecr, 
was likely to incline mbre thereunto in the future troubles, then unto 
its adverſary s and though, for the aforeſaid reaſons, the King had doubt- 
leſly moꝛ e cauſeto ſuſpect the vety perſon of Duke Charles Emante! ; 
yet (as the deſire of obtaining ones ends makes the me ins of obtaining 


it 
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it appeat more likely and eaſie) he peradventure perſwaded himſelf, 
that many other things wauld cauſe that King, and that Court, nor to 
oppoſe his intention 3. the Alliance which he and Duke Francis his Sons 
hd with him, the deſign which amidſt theſe troubles the Kings party 
might peradyeature bave — themſelves of Caſſalle; the deſite 
which it was probable the King aad his Officers might bave of giving 
him ſatisſaction, ſo to avoid giving him occaſion of diſordering Italy 
again: and becauſe it made not for the Kings advantage to ſatis fie bim 
by the leſſening his own Dominions, he thought that out of all, or out 
of ſome ot the afareſaid Reaſons, the King paſſing by his antient, and 
now doubtful protection of Montferrat, ought, at leaſt, not to hinder 
him from poſſeſſing himſelf of that State whereunto he had long pre- 
tended: Hereunto was added the ſtreight and antient friendſhip be- 
tween the Duke and the new Governour of Millain; to whom, as to a 
chief Miniſter of State, the charge of . e the Court with the 
condition of the Affairs of Italy, doth belong: So that as the Autho- 
rity and rigidneſs of Count Fuentes had continually hindred the Duke 
in compaſſing his ends and enterpriſes 5 ſo this mans eaſineſs, and the 
great friendſhipw hich he profeſt to have for the Duke conſidered, it 
was thought they would make him more apt to attempt novelties; fince 
he might aſſiſt the Dukes affairs; ſundry ways, at leaſt till ſuch time as 
the Duke having poſſeſt himſelf of a good part of Moxtferrat, the King 
might be neceſſitated ( it being the lefſer evil) to ſuffer him to keep 


It; | *. ( d 153d - 
Dos Fobn, of themoſt noble Family of Aendoſs, Marqueſs of _ 
did then govern the State of Mun, Count Fuentes. being dead à 
little before; He was newly raifed to ſo great a Govemment, from a leſ- 
ſer oundition, by the exrraordinary favour of the Duke of Zerma,whoſe 
Creature he was: The Duke of Savoy had given him, many years be- 
fore, the Marquefite of S* Termaint, in acknowledgment and reward for 
the ſervice which he had formerly done him in the Wats againſt the 
French 3 and —— Governor of Millain ſome Months 
delore, be in his p:if-ge entered into A fi, where he was received with 
great civilitie by che Duke, and much private diſcourſe paſt between 
them, In theſe very Ruptures, Count Guide; who bad deſerved very 
well of the Crowi ot Spain, and was a great Confident to the whole 
Spaniſh Nation 3 tor having fought on the Kings behalf in the wars of 
Flanders, paſt ſeveral times ſecretly between Turin and Millain, aud 
had had private diſcourſe with the Governour of Insieſe; wherefore, 
and tor the news which was given out in I of great gifts that he had 
received from the Duke, he was much ſuſpected in the troubles which 
inſued after between theſe Princes : | and-as out of the aforeſaid Rea- 
ſons the Duke thought the Court of Spin might favour him in this 
Enterpriſe; ſo he ĩmagined upon better grounds, that he had no reaſon 
to dpubt the French - For he had tound, two years before, by his own 


experience, how much that Queen did deteſt war in the Kingdom du» 


ring the minority oi her Son; aad though her Nephew the Cardinals 


danger ſhould; make ber take a contrary teſolution, it was: to be be- 
lieved that thoſe Forces and thoſe Succours would rather have been 


prejudicial then of any help to the Adverſary, as thoſe which would 


infallibly 
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much abound, 3 being able to — with tum upon ſuch diſadvan · 
tagen, would either y kim, ot rt (eaſt come to ſomè compo- 
finon, a3 Jovan — aud Fovun ery had formerly done with 
his Progenicur Am. 


Having confidered all-theſs tit , ted being of à great Spitit, abel 
full of ex:raordinary confidefice & acted by an 12 te of in · 
latgiag the limits of his Dominiom ( 4 ching which over. Tways All 


other humane affeRions ) being morrever infamed With indi 
for the injury which heafterwatrds was doue hitn * 2 
peared greater, and more ſecurs $0 Mit, then petadventute they woukd 
prove 3 they therefore more wich him then the c ˖ 
of any difſicultiet which de r wh ＋ with 0 bis redluti 
on; which either not dreaming of; or tot catiog . det 
neceſſary, as it becomes all gte Spirits to do, to 0 Me ot the 
ſent condiion of times; thinking (4s he was wont to fry) that 
would be as favourable ute him, as they had beet ths — 1 
Orandf ther, when by the Decree of the Rmperour Edarles 55 
de was excluded the poſſeſtow of Momferrel: Thetefore neither 
ly retaling, nor yet wholly conſcttitg to his Daughters Matriige, he 
demanded that he ſhouts firſt come imo Fiedwon#, and brug ber 
Daughter with her; and thar his pretentiom to Mentferra: ou Art 
be decided, Under pretence that he wouldttzve no eaſe of contentions 
left behind bim and Gardind Feruibundo, which he ond be becottre 
his Son in Jaw. D Ic 


"wt 
to return, without her Daughter, home to ker Father: Upon the occa- 
ſion of her departure, . Prince Victeria was again returned from Turin 
to Mantua, and Princeſs Iſabells her ſelf from Modena, who joyning 
in their fervent intreaties with the Dowager: Dutcheſs, they indea- 
vqured to make Duke Ferdinando grant her requeſt: Ihe young Prince 
could not gainſay ſuch Intęrceſſors, thouth be bad formerly refuled 
man other indeavours to the ſams purpoſe: Being therefore overcome 
by the intreat es of theſe Pcinces, or wrought upon by the tears and 
allectionate ſpeeches of the Mother, he condeſcended to a requeſt of ſo 
2reat Importance 5 but upon condition, that the Duke of Modena 
. back his Niece, whenſoevex he or the Emperour ſhould 
deſire and that in caſe her Mother ſhould return to Trin, the Match 
unconcluded, the Dukes of Syvey and of Madena ſhould be obliged to 

ſend her back to Me. : 
This Agreement being yielded unto upon Prince Yi#orio's Paroll, 
if it were not the chief cauſe, apdoriginal of the troubles which did af- 
terwards inſue, was a great occaſion of their commencement; but the 
Duke of Medena fot eſeeing how much trouble and difficulty he might 
incur if be ſhould meddle in this affair; and how bard it would be for 
him to keep the condition ſtipulated without offending ſome of the par- 
ties; and perchance alſo the Emperour or the King, if they ſbould de- 
mand the young Lady, and being unwilling to enter into Oaths or Cau- 
tions, required of him by the, Duke of Manta, abſolutely refuſed to 
rece.ve her: Wherefore the Dowager Dutcheſs and the young Prince, 
failing in this their hope, returned to Piedmont without the young La- 
dy. Wheathey wete come to Millan, the Governour defiring their 
ſatis faction, did of himſelf mediate with the Duke of Mantaa, that the 
Niece might be left with him upon the ſame conditions; which not be · 
ing granted him, he deſired that the Duke of Madena would oblige him- 
elt to ſland to coveuaated Conditions 3 which having at laſt , but not 
withour the Duke of S«voys urgent preſſing, obtained, Don Diego di 
Leva was ſuddenly diſpatch d away from Millain to Mantua, to ſee 
the ficſt Agreement executed; but the Duke of Mantua mind was for 
many reſpects already altered; for no ſmall commotion was raiſed in 
his Court 5 ner were there ſmall complaints made of him for this his 
fo ealie conſenting to truſt his Niece with others; and the great defi - 
the 
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the Governour had to have her by any whatſoever means out of his 
hands, made him look more narrowly into the importancy of the bu» 
ſineſs : It was allo ſaia by many, That when ſhe ſhould be come to 
Millain many would ſwear Loyalty to her. Hereunto was added Ce- 


ſar's command touching the retention of his Niece, which peradyea- 


ture te had forgot when he promiſed to part with her: And that which 
bore moſt weight with it was, He thought himſelf tree from his pro- 
miſe, which being made when the Duke of Madena tied himſelf to 
Conditions in the diſpoſing of her, the Duke having already diſſent- 
ed, all Obligations ſeemed to be diſſolved, hich without a new-Agree- 
ment could not be in their full former vigor, by the ſole conſent of 
the ſaid Modena. Being therefore become more wary out of the afore- 
ſaid reſpeRs, he would not ag in commit the ſame fault whereof he 
thought he was as happily acquitted as he eafily had ar firſt run into, 
by his good na'ure, and (as be himſelf ſaid atterwards) through an 
exceſs of love: wherefore the Biſhop of Dioceſares, who was in his 
Court, being ſent to Aillain, the Duke was not ſo ſtrict in ſatisfying 
thoſe Princes and che Governour, as that che Biſhop, who was a great 
Confident of the Dutcheſs, ſhould appeaſe her anger for this his new 
denial, by keeping the Treaty of Marriage on foot: But the Reaſons 
alledged by the Biſhop were not admitted of by the Prince; for pre- 
tending that whenſoever the Duke of Modena had accepted of the de- 
manded Conditions the Promiſe ſhould, without all queſtion, have been 
obſerved to them, he complained freely thereof in a Letter ſent back 
by the tame Biſhop and going with his Siſter from Millan, he went 
to Vercelli, where they were much expected by the Duke their Father. 
The Duke of Savoy thought himſelf much injured, that his Daughter, 
contrary. to his will, had been ſo long detained y that his Niece was 
denied him, whercin, he ſaid, the word paſs d to his Son was bro- 
ken; and hereupon he took occaſion, under pretence of juſt reſent- 
ment, to aſſault, and make himſelf Maſter of Montferrat. 

Whil'ſt the Duke of Savoy was wholly intent upon this, the Biſhop 
returned with Authority from Duke Ferdinands to conclude the Mat- 
riage, whereof the Governour had the ficſt time given him no ſmall 
hopes; and with Commiſhon alſo to ſatisfie Prince Victoris by word 
of mouth, touching the complaints contained in his Letter: Where- 
fore being ſent by the Governour to Yercefy, the Duke of Savoy, who 
would not liſtea to the two things concerning which the Biſhop was 
ſear, began to preſs his pretentions to Moxrferrat hard upon him, and 
the aſſignation of his Grandchild, touching which he had no Commiſ- 
ſion to ſay aay thing: There were at this time in Piedmont between 
three and tour thouſand Souldiets liſted, part of thoſe that were raiſed 
at the tune of King Hepries death; and were not disbagded,though the 
King was pacified with the Duke 5 and though they had been otten de- 
maaded by the Queen of France, toftree thoſe ot Genos from the ap- 
p ebeaſions they had of them, or to ſecure the peace of the Kingdom 
from che ſcandals that might thereby ariſe : Vet the Duke, appearing 
willing to diſmiſs them, feigning ſometimes to do ſo, by ſending ſome 
ot ti eit Companies out of his State, te concealed the reſt as much as 
he might, diſtributing them into ſeveral parts of Piedwont : At laſt 
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w hemthie Duke his Son in law was dead, he had fill'd up their numbers, 
profelling openly that he would make uſe of them againſt thoſe of 
Brapne, in recovery of fome Caſtles which they had taken from his An- 
ceſtors ; but his Son in law.being dead, and growing warm in his in- 
de vours for his Grand- child, and in his pret entions, he intended to 
make uſe of them imthe enterpriae ot Monuferrat. | 
Moniferrat being divided into two ſeveral bodies, may for the clear- 
er underſtanding thereof, be diſtinguiſhed into two paris 3 the upper 
on this ſide Tanuro, and the lower on the other fide of Tenere: The 
latter, which:liesmore Southwardly, is between the River of Sowons, 
and the Territories of Ai and uaſſandria; there is in it two Cities, 
Acqut, and Alba; and two Fonts, zan Damiano, and Penſone: Bur the 
upper part of —— which is much greater then the lower, be- 
gens juſt here the River S falls into the Poe, and extending it ſelf 
towards the Alpes, between the Territories of Vercelli and Aff, doth 
interr it felf, or rather loſeth it ſelt in Pieamont, and coming within ſix 
miles of Torin, :drawsinearer the foot of the Alpes: the Per tum along 
the length of this part; thete are no ſtrong Holds in it but C .alle, the 
Metropolis and Frontier of the whole State towards Millain 3 and Tri- 
no, which: confines upon Vercelli, Montcaluo, and Aſti; for what te- 
mi ins, it is not divided from Piedmont, either by Rivers or Mountains, 
or ſecured by any Fort: The Boundeurs of particular places do diſtin- 
guiſh the Juriſdiction of the two Princes. This State was not any way 
prepared tor ſo ſudden an aſſault 3 for the Duke of Aantaat Officers, 
and all the Inhabitants, being comforted m expectation of the Marri- 
age which was in Treaty, thought themſelves to be in ſecure peace, and 
looked for — leſs then — — ſo _ — for 
that to boot with Momferrat , always in the Kings prote- 
&ion, whereby they thoughtth Gould not be ſubject to — 
Duke Ferdinundos was al ſoaſſured by the Governour of Atillats, that 
the Duke of Savvy would not move without his knowledge; and that, 
howſoever, he would be ready to aſſiſt him: and under colour bf not 
giving the -S«vejard further occaſion ot Arming, the Governour h ad 
exhorted the Mun to caſheir many of the Montfirrat Militia, aad to 
Quarter tt em elſewhere, who were Muſtered in that State ſince his 
Brothers death; whe efore the Duke of Savoy making ule of this oc- 
caſion, reſolv d to invate Mantferras by night in ſeveral parts, on the 
Twenty ſecond ot pril; and having ordered the Count de Verrua, 
and Captain Aleſſandro Gwerrias, to move at the appointed time; the 
latter trom/Chiarafso, whereof he was Governour , to fall upon Al 
and the other from £/, to poſſeſi himſelf of Montcalvo: He himſelt, 
accompanied by the Princes, Vidbsris and Thomaſs, his eldeſt and his 
Lo Deke „ by CountGzidsS* George, and other Lords of Pied- 
mont, parted from Fercelli with&00 Foot, fome Troops of Horſe aud 
Carirages ot Ammunition, and ma ched that very night towards Trinoz 
whither be ng comealittle before day break, he ſent the Commenda- 
tor delia Morra with ſome Souldiets to faſten a Petarde; after whom te 
ſent 300 Provincials, commanded by Captain Rovigliaſco; and keep - 
ing a little behind wich the teſt of is men, he waited till vhen the Pe- 
tard ſhould bave play id he might enter together with them: The mean 
| while 
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while he ſent ſome to take a Caſtle near tte Por, called Gabbiano, which 
yielded without making any teſiſſance. Ihe Portcullies of Trino was 
beatenin two by the Pe:ard ; but Ata advancing further to force the 
Gate with another Petard, which was prepared for that purpoſe, whilſt 
meeting with ſome hinderance, ſome little de'ay was made; the day 
began toclear-up 5 and theſe within getting upon the Walls, flew the 


Petardier, and hurt ſome others by Muſquet ſhot, amongſt which the 


Commandator deila Motta, the Barons of Hermanſa, and Tornone: 
Wberetote the Duke, tailing in his firſt deſign of ſurpriſing that Town, 
betook himſelf to play upon the walls with Artillery which he had cau- 
ſed to be brought from Vercelli; and to keep off fuccour he cut a 
Trench ctois the way which leads from Caſſalle, placing ſome Horſe 
in Cariſon chete, and ſome Souldiers to guard the way which leads to 
Pala N rale, Fontencre, and T orpony, places near to Momferrat; The 
Mila of which places, hearing of the Dukes coming, marched to get 
into Trins, hut were beaten back by the Commandator della Manta: 
The numbe:. ofthe Dukes men mulciplied this me an while by the com- 
ing in of more; andthe Battery being begun by Cannon, and being 
by approches a dyanoed to certain Kills, from whence ti ey might com- 
modiouſly. play upon the Walls: and thea give an Aſſauli 3 thoſe of 
the Town, the third day after the firſt uſſault, ſurrendered the Town 
of their on accord, their Lives, Goods, and Priviledges, being pre- 
ſerved : The rewatds promiſed him by the Duke of S, and In- 
telligence held -wiet/Count Gi, wereof more force with the Capiain 
of that Place, then the Logs which he owed to his Prince, This 
Count ric to his friends, Arms wcre taken up forthe pteſer- 
vation aftbhat State on the behalf of ie Princeſs Mary, to whom he ſaid 
it ddefaightbelong, for which he was afterwards baniſſi d and brand- 
ed, with other accuſtomed puniſhments , as guilty of high Treafon : 
Ihe ſame night the City of Ala was aſſaulted and taken by Guerrvnt ; 
who having fallen upon the Walls on ſundry ſides by break of day, 
with 600, Foot, and a a — threw down the Gate towards 
Tanaro with a Perard 3 A. which the Souldiers entering, and ſcaling the 
Walls in other parts, they madethemſelves Maſters thereof without 
much oppoſition, before the Citizens could put themſelves in order to 
defend the Wallszamongſt which the Cavalier della Motta, the chief man 
of the City, was ſlain, together with ſome others : and Silvio Via, 
Captain of Horſe , who kept the Caſtle for Duke Ferdinand, being 
abandoned, was quickly forced to ſurrender it: The City was this mean 


+ while miſerably ſack d by the Dukes Souldiers 3 yet women were kept 


unviolated, and ſacred things un-injured, otherwiſe then was done in 
other parts of Montferrat : yet they proceeded ſeverely with the Biſhop 
of that place; for being violently drag d from the ſacred Altar, where 
be was upon his knees, he was ill beaten, and had a Ring pluck'd «ff 
which he wore upon his finger 3 and being led Priſoner in ſhametull 
manner through the City, he was forc'd to 3 his liberty with 
his monies, which when he bad disbur d, he had notwithſtanding 2 
Guard put upon him in his own Palace, and at laſt forced to forego 
the City, and to keep in Nivello, a place belonging to the Empire: It 
was thought that the Duke of Savoy held Intelligence here alſo : for 

| ome 
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whom the Prince did ſuſpe& were Impriſoned afterwards. A1bs 
being taken and ſ:ck'd, all the Towns and Villages thereabours 
came iuto Gserrini, for ſeat of being plundred, and of having their 
Country laid waſtez Diano, a neighbouring Caſtlc, and of ſome conſide- 
ration, yielded unto him within three days; but the aſſault which was 
intended to be given that very night to Montcalvo, was deferr'd till the 
next night ; for the Souldiers who were deputed thereunto did a lit- 
tle delay their coming to Aſti; from whence Count Verrua parting the 


next night with a good number both of Foot and Horſe , he ſeat the 


Cavalier Redortiers before to faſten a Petard : Some Companies of 
Montferrians were already gotten into that Town; and yet the Town 
being very weak, and abandoned by the Gariſon, it was taken at the 


firſt Aſſaul:, and allo ſack d; but greater proviſions being requiſite for 


taking the Caſtle, which was ſtrongly ſcituated , Verrua returned to 
Aſti; from whence he ſent more men and Artillery, and began dili- 
eently to oppugne it. The mean while the Duke publiſhed a Mani- 
feſto in Print, wherein relating what had paſt between him and Duke 
Ferdinando in relation to the Dowager Dutcheſs his Daughter, the 
Princeſs his Grand · child, and his pretentions to Montferrat; he com- 
plained that Duke Ferdinando had not kept his word to the Prince Vi- 
ctorio; and replied unto the Reaſons alledged to the contrary; and by 
a ſhore Narrative of his right to Montferrat, iudeavoured to juſtifie 
what he had done + He therefore ſupplicated the Pope, the Empetour, 
the Catholick King, and all the Princes of Chriſteadom , that they 
would approve of this his taking up of Arms, in juſt retentment of the 
injuries done him by the Duke of Mantaa, and tor the recovery of 
what cad been ſo unjuſtly taken from his Anceſtors, and ſo long poſ- 
ſeſt by bis Adverſaries, ſo much to his prejudices concluding that ke 


would not r=futero liſten unto , and to accept of ſuch Propofitions as 


ſhould bꝰ offered unto him for the accommodation of theſe differences, 
it they were accompanied with re:ſonand conveniency. And to make 
men conceive the better of this Enterpriſe, and make himſelf the more 
formidable he gave out that he held Iatelligence with che King of 
| England, and with the States of Hollands from whom he expected 
gicat ſuccour by Sea, 


The End of the firſt Book, 
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EE Wars of Montferrat is continued tobe related; as alſo the Pro- 

| viſions and Negotiations made by the Duke of Mantua and other Prin- 
ces, The Surrender of the Caſtle of Montcalvo: The oppugning of 
Nizza della Paglia: Prince ViQorio's going 1 Spain: Orders ſent 
from that Court to Italy, touching the protection of Montferrat, and the 
Reſtitution of the Towns that were taken; In execution whereof Nizza 
i freed, and the other Towns reftoredio the Duke of Mantua, The War 
of Garfagnana, between the Duke of Modena and the Common-wealth 
of Lucca; which being accommodated by peace, the bufineſs of Montfer · 
rat ic reaſſumed, and divers Negotiations paſi between the Dukes of Savoy 
and Mantua; which whilſt they are in Treaty, o Me final Reſolution 


comes touching the quiet of Italy, and the ſecurity of Montferrat: Prince 
2 returns is Italy badly ſatisfied with the King and Court of 
pain, | | 


'T Hea the Princes of Italy had news of theſe Commotions,and 

| heard of what had happened in Montferrat , they were not a 
little aſtoniſhed For foreſeeing the. miſchiefs that were 
threatened 1taly thereby, no man could imagine how the Duke had be- 
gun that War, to the lo great prejudice of the publick Peace, and to 
the ſo great danger of the Common Affairs: Being much perplexed, 
they argued,our of circum ſtances, and by probabilities, whether it were 
done merely out of the Dukes own deliberation , or by participation 
. «Us 
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had, and Iatelligenc: held with che Count af d. It was hard for 
any co peifwade themſelvet, thar char King ſhould conſent to the op- 
preffion'of a State, the protection where he had ever ſincerely pro- 
ſeſſed; eſpecially ſince it was ente this ſhould happen without 
cauſing commotions in Italy, and without making way for Forreign 
Natians to eaters things totally Iran tothoſe ſound Fagndait- 
ons whereupon me ſaſſty of his Didminionsg-#nd the poweÞof his 
Authority was fs f appiiy built: But it did n heſs repugne the total 


Affairs of his Crown, that the Duke of Savνðyù ſhould add ſo rich, and 


ſo well peopled a Dukedom to his Dominions, it being ſo near, and 
lying ſo opportunely fas be State of. Millain, eſti Power being 
th-reby doubled, be e bar a mind to novalrits, and that after- 
wards aiming a gre iter mitters, h& might bend his thoughts to the 
prejudice of the Publick Peace; or at leaſt, if he ſhould keep quiet, 
he would be leſs pliable, and depend leſs upon the Authority ot that 
Crown, The Dukes natural Genius made this opinion appear more 
probabfe; it being hard for im to confine himſelf within the bogadeurs 
of his own Fortune; whegefore he hi been hardly detained fagmerly 
from ſhewing the bad ſatisfaftion which was diſcovered to be in him, 
and contraty to the ends of that Crown, and &© his laſt eight 
Latelfigence held with King Henry of France 5 which being accompa- 
nied by Arms, and by the conjuncture of Times, bad made it 

how much diſdain, and the deſite of grezter Affair, had prevailed over 
him; wherefore all augmentation of Power or Authority was to be 
apprehended in him. Yet notwĩthſſanding (as mea are naturally eaſie 
to —— thoſe things which they fear moſt) there were but very few 
who did not firmly believe the contrary 5 as not believing that the Duke 
would baye begun ſach a buſigeſs upon his own bottome, whereby he 
would have drawn France upon bis back, and have irritated 1tely : They 
therefore concluded, it was impoſſible be hould-bave pur bimſclf and 
bl own Affairs into ſo maniſeſi trouble, unleſt he had been back d by 

at King. 

This opinion was the more confirmed by the flow proceedings of 
the Spaniards to extiaguiſn this fire which 45 Duke bad — nad 
this, un proceſs of time, did ſo much increaſe this opinion, as the many 
evident demonſtrations which the King did by bis actions manifeſt (the 
which, the more evident they were, the more were they int: rpreted to 
a ſiniſter ſence) were not ſufficiear-to remove it: The more every one 
did believe this, the more ere they puzzied in finding our the ends 
which could make that King and his State Miniſters put on ſuch a re- 
ſolution : And as the ſuppoſing of this proved aſterwards viing fo of 
neceſſity muſt they be but r: ve concerning their imagined ends, Many 
bebere i that they were permirred this emerprize, to the end that they 
might by terror of Arms get that young Lady, which they could not 
do by Authority or inde:;vours - Others reaſoning more ſubtilſy, ſuſ- 
pe ted that they might willingly foment diffention between theſe Prin- 
ces, out of hopes that tbe Duke of Mantua, not being able of himfelf 
to defend that State, ſhould (as be had otten formerly ind eavouted) 
change it upon diſadvantagious terms; the greater part whereof he 
ſhouid have divided with the Dake of Savoy, out of — _ 

imſe 
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himſelf maſter of the Caſtle of Caſale, Thoſe who diſcourſed more 
moderately, thought, thattte Kings State-Miniſters were willing to 
ſee the Duke of Mantua reduced to theſe ſtreights, to neceſſitate him 
to have recourſe to theit King, to the end tha: being either favour'd or 
disfayour'd by him therein, it might be known how much the adherence 
of that Crown did redound to the advantage of the Princes of Italy. 
Thole of 1taly being agitated by theſe thoughts, and doubtful what the 
ſequel would prove, they were not leſs anxious for feat of the fu- 
ture miſchief, then uncertain what remedies to prepare which might be 
adequate tothe eminent danger, The mean while the Dukes forces 
cauled great commotion and fear in Mentferrat,' where like thynder the 
blow was felt, before the lightning was ſeen» That State was then 
unprovided of Arms, Men, or Ammunition, with a powerful Enemy 
within the bowels thereof, who had already made himſelt maſter of 
two of her chief Towns, and was ready to take the third; and who pil- 
laged many Towns and Villages, abandoned by thei: Inhabirants, 
who yielding to the Eremy, ran readily to ſwear tealty unto him. The 
Governour, and Mantuan Officers, ſurprized at ſo unexpected an ac- 
cident, were aſtoniſhed, thinking no leſs of their own weakneſs to 
defend themſclves, then on the Dukes readineſs to offend them, they 
much diſtruſted the chief Montferratins, whom they knew to be com- 
par d with by Count Gsido againſt their Prince. They likewiſe di- 
ſtruſted the Governour of Millu, by reaſon of his dearr eſꝭ with the 
Duke of Savoy; out of the ordinary ambition of Ag-nts, to a vantage 
their Maſters condition, by any whatſoever way: and much more, 
finding how little his actions did anſwer to his preceding promiſes 
when either to appeaſe them, or to bereave them of neceſſ ry p:oviſion 
upon ſuch like occaſions, te aſſured them, that the Duke of S4 
would not move, or if he did, that he would oppoſe him in defence 
of Mentferrat. Being uncertain therefore what to do, all things were 
full ofterrour, tumult, and confuſion, which was made the greater by 
the miſe able Country people, and by the int abitants of weaker 
Towns, euher aſſaulted, or expoſed to be aſſaulted by the Enemy 5 
who therefore to ſhun the calamities of War, and the exceſſive cruel 
of the Dukes Souldicrs, ran half naked, with their Wives, and Children, 
into Caſalle and the neighbouring parts of Millan, filling ſome with 
compaſſion, and ſome with great terrour. | | 

Carlo de Roſſi, one of Parma, did then govern Montferrat,who had im- 
mediately diſpatcht away Manfrins Ce#Zilliane,a Gentleman of Millain, 
an experienced Commander in the Wars of Hangar, and Lieutenant- 
General of that part of Montferra, to beyond Taxeros and fent divers 
other Captains to other places, providing where he thought it moſt 
neceſſary to do ſo, And yet ſeeing the Enemy ſtrong in the State, and 
therefore conſidering the preſent miſchief, before ti e future evils he 
reſolved, though in vain, to have recourſe for help to the Goyernour 
of Millen, and being reſolved to relieve Trins, he indeavour'd to ſend 
in 2000 foot thither, who might enter in privately by night, before it 
ſhould be ſurrendered. But as they were paffing over certain waters, 
(being people taken up here and there, and unexperienced)they were 
ſo aſtoniſhed at the hearing of Gun-ſhor, as they ſhamefully . 
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back, and left the Powder and Ammunition which they brought to te- 
lieve the place, inthe Enemies hands. Ia this ſo great and ſudden per- 
turbation, the unexpected coming of Charles Gonſaga, Duke of Nevers 
from France, was of no ſmall moment; who going at that time upon 
other occaſions to Rome, came with two Galleys to Savena3 hee 
hearing of the Duke of Savoy's March, of the taking of 41b4, and that 
divers other places were beſieged, left his journey, and went imme- 
diately to Cafalle: It is not to be expreſt with what joy and conſolation 
he was thete received by people of all ages and conditions. His Father 
Zodowick was ſon to Frederick Gonſaga, by Margaret Paleologa + but 
his eldet brother George, ſucceeding by birth - right in the State, he 
went to France, where he ſerved that Crown long, and married the 
daughter of the Duke of Nevers, one of the Peers ot France. Who 
inheriting that State, together with other Territories, and the honour 
of Peer of France, conveyed them all over to this Charles, Who be- 
ing inticht with ſo many Poſſeſſions, ſo great Allies, and Titles of Ho- 
nour; he is numbred amongſt the chiefeſt Lords of that Kingdom. Ihe 
people did the e ore rejoyce infinitely, ſeeing a Prince come into their 
relief, who was conſiderable for his quality, for his known valour, 
and for the confidence they had in him, by reaſon of his relation to that 
State, and to the Lord thereof: but chiefly for the extrao:diniry af- 
ſection he ſhewed, to imploy his life in their ſervice z and comforted 
them with unqueſtion d ſuccour which he aſſured them they ſhould 
ſoon receive from Frauce. Duke Ferdinando, hearing the unexpected 
news of the taking of his Towns, and not being able in ſo ſhort a time 
to do much, he betook himſelf for help to his Friends, and to the Au- 
thority and favour of the chiefeſt Chriſtian Princes; particularly to 
France; from whence, both in reſpe@ of the Queen, and of that Na- 
tion to which he had been ſo kind, he had as much reaſon to expect 
ſuccour, as he thought he might diſtruſt aſſiſlance from Span. But 
having received Letrers in the very inſtant of theſe ruptures, from Spain, 
of the ſo long deſired protection of that Crown; though the Duke of 
Saveys unexpected onſet, and the Spaniſh Agents proceedings, made 
him ſome what jealous thereof s yet confidering how far diſtant aſſi- 
ſtance from France was, how bard to get, ang in ſeveral reſpects how 
uncertain, he inde vour d by Letters, and by expreſs Meſſengers ſeat 
to Millain, to make the Governour thereof ſecure the eminent danger 
of that State, according as he had promiſed to do. And to the end he 
might prepare for his defence, no leſs by Reaſon, then by Arms, and 
the favour of his Friends; he alſo publiſhed a Manifeſto in anſwer to 
that made by the Duke of Sevey 3 wherein amongſt other things be 
complained, that when he had an Embaſſadour in that Dukes Court to 
treat of new alliances with him, he had aſſaulted his Stare unexpectedly 
by night, contrary to the Laws of God and Nations; and that having 
ſurprized his principal Towns, he had committed Rapine, Plunder, and 
alt kinds of cruelty againſt all ſorts of people; not pardoning the chaſtity 
of Virgins, nor ſacred ornaments, dedicated tothe Worſhip of God 3 
and that he had alſo exerciſed his ſavageneſs upon the lives of poor 
Prieſts. Thenre-afſuming the treaties held with Prince Yi&oro, at his 
_ Parting from Ai; he ſhewed that he was abſolyed from his word 
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zainſaying the reaſons alledged by the, Duke of Savoy touching his pre- 
Fences to. Maerr., y the Authority of the Emperour Charles the 
fifth's Decree 3 be added, he had 8 been ready to do that 
by the way of friendihiꝑp, hich had. been awarded him by competent 
1 But that the Duke of aveꝝ, contrary to all reaſon,and contrary 
to the Iaſticytzons of bis Anceſtoutt, ho had treated of theſe differen- 
ces in a civil mage Wi 2 perours, had by torce of Arms been 
bis owu cafver.: I gt there fare he vas nog againſt ab Popes, the Em- 
perours, zud all Chriſtian Princes, ee him, if they ſbould ap- 
prove of, his3 verſaries actions 34 juſt 4 hut that, on the contrary, he did 
cargeltly. pray aud derte dg aid Prigces , that ſecing bim fo un- 


juſtly aſlaulied in, his awa Domiaiogs,,they would appe:r in his favour 
againſt thoſe Arms del eta 


he 
agunſ theſe hen upſo {cand:loylly,znd Oe 
urbange Of Fc agg IG aniet, to depxive hum Of that 
State ach hade np 
Aud not ſezing the Governour 


by him and his predeceſſors: 

| Millein any ways concerned in fo 

great a novelty 3 nor Fayigg beem objec gk upon him by Letters ox 
Embaſſics, te teſolved to go himſeiſ in pecſon to Millain. But this, 
ag all his other igdeavours, proved, vain 3 for the Goyeragur, though 
he had been injoyn q the W in his general Inſtru- 
— J þ et he xcuſed he flow of his proceedings, pretending that 
Ee Wou': nt 


give an gccalion,ot War hetwern the King and Dube, 
by taking up Arms, Bs gs oye irom the And 
yet that the Duke cf Mn might not degart without baving obtained 
any thing ot kim, be gave way that Pen Hergale gend, and the Count 
Di ſan nas ould go i the C d, Arms from Millain to the de- 
fence of Moxsferr4p, aud that all the Squldiers which ſhould be ſent thi- 
ther from Mantua, | Mighs paß through the State gt Mi More- 
over, to raiſe jealouſie in the Duke of-Seveys Domiaiogs, he ſent ſome 
Companiey of Spaniſh Foot to the Confines of Yereefes, but with ex- 
preſs command not to gg further. And having given order for the 
railing of 4000 Swiſlezs, he deputed Lodevico Gambaloita, and Feroni- 
mo Re, Caqmp-maſtem, — Regiments of 3900 apiece 
in Lombardy; which beiog done but ſlowly, tar want of money, they 
were no proportionate zemedy for the preſent evil; for Moniferrat was 
likely to be left in prey to che Enemy, unleſs it were ſpeedily and pew- 
erfully ſuccaur'd, Duke Ferd return d therefare from Mill ain, 
ill ſatis fied; and by this rigidneſs arguing but liule af good that was 
intended him from Sin, and therefore de ſpairing of help from thence, 
he forbore nat to expre(s it, The mean while he ſent his brother Yinces- 
r into Meniferrat with 300 Harſe and 1900 Foot; and having ſear 
notice to Franc pt his condition, he expected ſuccour from thence; 
but for all rhis his cauſe was ſtuck unto by the Italian Princes, for the 
Venetians, and the great Duke of Teſcam, weighing the importance 
of this buſineſs, and che coniequences which might ſuccęed thereupan, 
declared themſelves on the behalf of the Duke af Mantug; the State 
of Venice reſolved to pay a certain ſum of money far the maintaining of 
the Cittadel of Caſſalle 5 and both they and the great Duke gave them- 
ſelyes diligently to raiſe Souldiers for the reliefs of Maniferrat 5 leſt 
the Puke of Savoy holding intelligence with the King ot 5p4iu m "ghe 
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ſhare the ein with him; or if there were no intelligence between them, 
that by moleſting Duke Ferdinando, the King might neceſſita -e him, 
when heſhould be abandoned by his friends, to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the ſaid King, and by exchange for ſomewhat of leſs value, 
ſurrender Montferrat unto him, which he could not by any other means 
keep from his adverſary 3 and fo the condition of Itah might be im- 
paired by ſuch a change. A conſideration which many thought might 
as well have kept the Duke of 5Savoy from ſuch novelty 3 becauſe it 
would-be more inconvenient for him, then for any other, that Mont 
ferrat, which was as ir-were in the bowels of Pledmont, and ſo very near 
Turin, ſhould be poſſ-ſt by the Spaniards, who by building Forts in 
fitting places, might keep him in perpetual ſubjection. This Counſel 
was not therefore generally approved of, whoſe wiſdom every one 
defired might at this time have been greater, and that it might bave 
prevailed over his deſire of poſſeffing himſelf of Montferrat, or over his 
reſentment of the injury he conceived he had received; and that tem- 
porizing, according to the e ample of his Predeceſſours, he might have 
waired for other opportunities and occaſions, whereby he might have 
experimented his Tfle, or his Fortune, without indangering the quiet 
of Italy, more to his own conveniency, and with leſs danger to others. 
But the news of theſe commotionsÞeing heard in France, though they 
cau ed much trouble there, -yet the Queen being reſolute not to occa- 
fion any alteration in her Kingdom by taking up Arms, after many 
conſultations, held it beſt to betake her ſelf to thoſe means by which 
not many years before ſhe had compoſed the Duke of Sevoys affairs, 
She therefore reſolved to aſſiſt her Nephew in a civil way: eſpecially 
ſince in regard of the double alliance between her children, and thoſe 
of the King of Spain: from the concluſion whereof a ſtrict union was ex- 
peRed,- and a firmer friendſhip then had been formerly hoped for be- 
tween thoſe two Qrowns : ſhe had juſt reaſon to be confident her medi- 
ation and indeayours would not prove vain in that Court: But on the 
other ſide, for the Kingdoms greater honour, and the more ſafety of 
her Nephews affairs, ſhe gave out that ſhe would affiſt him by Arms; 
and made ſome preparations, more in ſhew then reality; which being 
afterwards heard upon the Confines of Savey, cauſed ſome jealouſie in 
the Duke; and it may be the news of their coming was not without 
ſome good to Italy. This mean while, the Duke of Savey, ſeeing his 
Counſels favour d by ſucceſs, much more then he bad reaſon to hope 
for; little apprehending the ar- off Forces of France, and being confi- 
dent that the Spaniard would not trouble him nearer hand; eſpecially 
ſince Prince Yi&orio was return d to Piedmont, not without ſatisfaction 
from Millain; whence he had ſeat thither, to let the Governour know, 
how well it be:ame the King, in point of honour, to reſeat the injury 
that was done him in the perſons of his children; Therefore growing 
daily bolder, and ſpreading his ſailes broader to the proſperous winds 
of Fortune, he advanced farther in the conqueſt of Menrferrat 5 not 
puniſhing thoſe who withſtood him, more with Fi.e and Sword, then 
thoſe with extraordira y Contributions who had willingly ſubmitted; 
in ſomuch as in a ſhort time he made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the up- 
per Montferrat, Wheie the Souldiers trampling upon all things both 
| | | acred 
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ſacred and profane, made the Inhabirants, without any diſtinction of 
e or ſex unc etgo all the evils and adverſities which the licentiouſneſs, 
av.rice, and libidinouſneſs of War could occafion: So as the Dukes 
name became ſhortly no leſs odious, then formidable 3 though to pre- 
vent ſcandal, and inconvenience, and to acquit himſelf of ſo g eat ex- 
ceſſes, he had cauſed ſome of his moſt inſolent Souldiers to be ſeverely 
puniſned. And being incouraged and grown proud by ſucceſs, and 
not thinking that any of the Italian Princes could oppoſe him in this en- 
terpriſe, though they did not approve thereof, he recalled bis Em- 
baſſadour from Venire, and diſmiſt the Venetian Embaſſadour that was 
reſident with him, as the Embaſſadour of a Prince that was his Enemy : 
Not complaining ſo much that the Common- wealth had declared it 
ſelf to adhece to his adverſary, as of the manner howz becauſe no in- 
deavours had preceded the Senates Declaration, as ſeemed fitting to 


have been done to a Prince that was a friend: And underſtanding at 


the ſame time that Innocenxo de Maſſimi, Biſhop of Bertinoro, and Vice- 
Legat of Ferrara, who was ſent unto him upon the preſent Occurren- 
ces, with the Title of Extraordinaty Nuntio, had indeavoured ſome- 
what, with the Governour of Millaintending to the favour of Duke Fer- 
ainando; he forboie giving him Audience tor ſome days, making uſe 
of his conceived anger as of a pretence wherefore not to liſten to his pro- 
poſals, and conſequently not to ſlacken the War by any Treaty of 
Peace: But not knowing how , civilly to avoid the coming of Fran- 
ciſco Con aga, Prince of Caſtiglione, who was come to Piedmont from 
the Emperour, though he was unwillingly come to Treat with him, as 
equally ſuſpecting the perſon ſent, and the ſender, and deteſting the 
occaſion of his coming, yet he reſolved to give him Audience in Mon- 
caller | 

Ihe Prince had order from Ceſar to threaten him with an Imperial 
Bando, or an Edict of the Emperour againſt him, unleſs he ſhould 
inſtantly reſtore the places he had taken, and forbear further offending 
Momiferrat with Arms, which was a State held in fee-Farm from the 
Empire; but the Prinee not thinking it a ſeaſonable time to exaſperate 
the Duke, mitigating his Embaſſie, and turning the Threat into Ex- 
hortations, pecſw2ded him to purſue his pretentions by Law, and not 
by Arms. It was ſore tor the Duke to interrupt this ſo fortunate way 
which he was in, and to withdraw when he was almoſt poſſeſs d of Vi- 

Qory: He therefore bethought himſelf to take occaſion by this preſent 

ſtop, of juſtifying his Cauſe, aud not refraining his proceedings, to pro- 
poſe ſuch Articles, as not being likely to be accepted by his Adverſa- 

ry, might neceſſiate him to declare a difference in the King of Spun, 
and might conſequently win himfelf more favour from that Crown. 
His Anſwer was, That he was ready to deſiſt from the Enterpriſe, and 

referring the whole difference to Ceſar and the King , that he would 

depoſite the Towtis of Montferrat into their hands, which was no more 

then to put them abſolutely into the hands of the King, and of his State- 

Miniſters, of whom Ferdinando was jealous, for the aforeſaid Reaſons, 

which jealoufiewas increaſed in him by this his Adverſaries ſo great 

confidence: For Ceſer having no Forces in 1t4ly would not in likeli- 


hood make any uſe of the truſt impoſed in him, but by way of —_ - 
n 
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And yet the Prince of Caſtigliane, who was not diffident of the Court 
ob Spain, as the Duke was, was not diſpleaſed with the propoſal, elpe- 
cially as the preſem condition of affairs ſtood: He therefore went for 
Manta a, bebe wiog certainly to 2 the Duke thercuato 3 but he 
found bimſelf ablolutely averſog were it either out of the aforeſaid 
Reaſons, or for that Ceſar had r. exhorted him not to admit of 
any migd)e way, without beiag firſt fully poſſeſſed of all:things,or that 
he began to be of better hopes, finding that he was fayoured by 
the: Venetian and great Duke, and that he began to flad the King of 
Fnac well inelined towards him. e c 

 Inabis Interim Atontcal us was ſurrendered to Count Guido, who had 
plaid upon it with! Artillery, and made many afſaults upon it; in fo 
much as thoſe withia ſiading themſelves void of all defence, did at the 
firſt Article to ſurrender, if they were not telieved within three days - 
And the Governour of Caſſalle baving in vain defired but only one 
thouſand Foot fxom- the Governour of Milain to put thereinto; it 
would without all doubt have fallen into the Dukes hands within the 
time preſix d. had not the Cavalier onavio Valperga d Conti di Rivara, 
who came out of Fonteſtora with 500 of his men, got ſafe into the Ca- 
ſtle; where leaving men aad Ammunition, he went out again the next 
night, and paſſing thuough the Enemy, with more prejudice to them 


then to his own mE, he returned to fiom whence he went the dy be- 


fore: This Relief did for a while delay, but did not totally hinder the 
Surrender; tor Count Guido ſnut up all the avenues to the Caſtle by a 
continued French 3-and making ſome Mines underneath the Bulwarks, 
and beating down the Parapety , he brought the Enemy to utmoſt de- 
ſpair; who not being able to kesp anꝝ longer upon the Walls, and ſce- 
ing no hopes of ſuccour, ſurrendered fifteen days after the beginning 

of the Siege. 2 | 
' Moricalvebeing taken, there did not any thing remain in the Duke 
of Mamas obedience in the upper Meniferru, but Caſſalle and Ponte- 
fora, and what the Gariſons of thoſe places could defend. Poxtefturg 
was not ſtrong of it ſelf ; but ſtanding upon the Poe, and very fit for 
the Enterpriſe of E aſſale, it had been ſomewhat fortified at the begin- 
ing ot theſe Commotions, and furniſhed with a reaſonable Gariſon; 
which Gariſon the Duke of Sevey (intending perad venture to advance 
Caſſalle) ſummoned upan pain of life to ſurrender within a ſhort time. 
Prince Vicen s was at this time in Coſſalle with his Mantuans, and the 
Duke of Nevers was there alſo 3 but fearipg leſt they ſhould leave the 
City unprovided, or diſtruſting the valout of their men, it in their go- 
ing to ſuccour Ponteſſura, they ſhauld light upon the Dukes men, who 
were incouraged by ſuch ſucceſs, they would not ſend to affiſt it, as 
was neceſſaty they ſhould have dane; but thought it better ro ſecure 
Caſſalle, which was the chief place af the whole State, and not to haz- 
zard thoſe men which were the prime tarces that the Duke of Manius 
could aſſemble at that time:? But on the other fide , the loſs being too 
great which would be bad if Penteſtura ſhould not be ſuccoured, they 
got leave of the Gavernour of Mil lain, that fame Companies of Spaniſh 
Foot ſhould en er thereinto with the Kings Colours, in reverence 
. whereuntothe Duke forbore the Siege And thinking that to 2 
| .  Caſſalle 
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Caſſ4lle-would bea weighty buſineſę, and too great ſor his Forces z ei-. 
— fince he had diſpoſed of —— of his men in the Gatiſons ot 
the Towns which he had already taken: Therefore altering his reſolu- 
tion he turned to the lower Montfertat, where the Country about A- 
qui had not as yet been touched by his Forces: There | Wu but (twa 
Towns therein which coud diſpute the hole Dominion thereof with 
kim, Nice and Sa Damiano; for the City of Ae wis hot able ta 
make any long reſiſtance u and the ther Caſtle of Fan zane, which lay 
towards the Sea, ſerved rather to guard the Pab then to dęſend the 
Country: And as for m Damiano thought wis-Rrongly Gtuated; 
and munited with Artillery, and an extraordinary Gariſon, pet being 
divided from Moniferrat, and invironed by the Territor ies of Mengfer- 
rat, it was not ſufficient of its ſelf to hinder his adyancing. The Duke 
was therefore content to annoy it with only a few Souldiers and ſome 
Pieces of Artillery, not doubting: but that when he ſhould have poſ- 
ſeſs d himſelfof the other parts thereabouts, it would fall into his bands; 
He therefore went with all his Forces tothe expugning of Nice, as that 
which being placed upon the Frontiers of his Dominions, hindered 
him from making himſelf Maſter: of the parts about Acqui, and of all 
the neighbouring Country, This is a Town great enough, ſituated in 
a Plain, abounding in Victuals, and capable of a great Gariſon;; The 
figure thereof is like a broken Pyramide, hy the ſide whereof a ſmall 
River, called Nix Ja, runs on one fide, and on the other fide the River 
Belbo, ſomewhat greater, which ſerve her for a great Ditch z and theſe 
waters, mingling together a little forwarder, they finiſh the imperfect 
Pyramid of the ſaid Town: The Walls are very old and weak, and 
as thoſe of the antient form, for the maſt part without Flanks or Bul- 
warks z only on the point which looks towards Aleſſanaria there is a 
Caſtle with ſome Towers, but much ruinated by time; The Baſis 
which looks tow: rds Piedmont is of a large extent; and though it hath 
neither Rampiers nor Flanks, yet is it munited with a large deep Ditch: 
Hither, as to a place upon the Frontiers, and very fitting for the capa- 
ciouſneſs and ſafety thereof, were come the beſt Militia, with many 
Commanders, and perſons of good eſteem in the neighbouring parts; 
who, (the Towns-mea not numbred) amounted to the number of 2000 
Foot, and 200 Horſe, under the Command of Lieutenant Caſtiglione; 
who having fortified the Town in fitting places, and enlarged the Walls 
with Plar-torms, cleanſed the Ditches, and repaired the Towers, had, 
with much induſtry, made it tenable. Iato this place was likewiſe en- 
tered Antoniotto and Carls, Brothers to Rovere; the one Commiſſary 
of the Militia, and the other of the States Munition, together with ma- 
ny Captains and Officers of good condition, and well affected totheir 
Prince, | 
Count Guido was deputed by the Duke to this Enterpriſes who 
drawing near Nizz4 with 2000 Foot, 400 Horſe, and three Pieces of 
Artillery, did immediately repulſe 300 Foot, and 200 Harſe, - who 
being come out againſt him were not able to indure the ſight of the 
Enemy, but retreated baſely, and in diſorder to within the Town; 
wherefore the Count being Maſter of the field quartered himſeli he- 
teen the Covent of the Gapuchins, and the Wall of the Town _ 


— — 
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looks towards Piedmont; and thoughhe expected more men aud Artil- 
lery, yer having tried in vain how they were minded that were within 
the Town, he or, ts „and making ſeveral Troops of Dra- . 
— — be iadeavoured to keep the Del endants from ſtanding 
upon the Wall ; and to face them that they might not keep him from 8 
uartering there; But their Artillery was of fo ſmall bore, and the 4 
— Walls were made ſo ſtrong by Plat · ſorms, as all battery pro- 
ved in valn, as alſo all Skirmiſhes, by reaſon:of the number bf the De- 
fendauts, who repuls d the enemies Horſe by ſhowers of Muſquet-ſhot 
from the Walls and moſt eminent places; the which they might the 
more eaſily do, for that it being then a very wet ſcaſon, the Dukes men 
could not well keep abroad to fight, nor make their neceſſary approa- 
ches by Trenches" for to boot that it was impoſſible for them to keep 
— lighted, or their Powder dry, they could no ſooner digge 
4 Ditch in that ground, which was naturally moiſt , but it was preſeat- 
ly filłd up by ſprings and rain- water, and the ground became ſo ſlip- 
dery and dirty, as neither man nor Horſe could keep their feet: with 
vybich diffieulties Count Gaius, having for many days wraſtled in vain, 
and the rain continuing ſtill to fall abundaatly, he was adviſed by many F. 
of his men to ſend his Horſe to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome neighbours 
ing place, and go with his Foot to Sun Marzeno, and wait till the we- 
ther ſhould prove fairer , and till the reſt of their expected men, their 
Ammunition and greater Guns might come unto them, which were 
now kept back by the floods of waters; that then they might reaſſume 
the Enterpriſe more commadiouſly, and with better preparations : But 
the Count, who valued his Souldiers trouble and inconvenience leſs Y 
then the loſs of reputation, did not approve of this; wherefore reſol[ x 
ving, notwithſtanding all difficulties, to continue what he h. d begun, he ; 
plaid upon the Towers and moſt eminent houſe;, by continual batte- 
Ty, to beat off the defenders, and keep his men from being ſo eaſily in- x 
jur d from thence, as they were. Not many days after, ſome more 
Souldiers being come unto him, and the rain beginning ſomewhat to 
ceaſe, he made ſome Troops of Horſe paſs over Le NN a, that they 
might poſſeſs themſelves of a certain Covent, from wheace they might 
cally hinder the ſuccour which was ſaid would be ſent from 1noiſa, a 
Town of Meniferrat; but Caſtizliene and the other Commanders, who 
were always ready toundergo all trouble and danger, having notice 
of the preciſe hour of the coming of the ſuccour , ſeat out divers Com- 
| Panies ſeveral ways, who skirmiſhing with the Enemy in ſundry places, 
kept them play till the ſuccour of ViRtuals and Ammunition was con- 
veyd into the Town, The Count reſolving afterwards to oppugce 
the oppoſite part of the Town, ſent ſame Horſe to diſcover the place. 
Whereot Caſtiglione being aware, though he feld the trees round about, 
and placed Souldiers in ſeveral paſſes to keep the Enemy off, yet could 
he not hindec him from making of himſelf maſter of the Field there 
alſo ; for his men no ſooner ſaw the enemy, then baſely foregoing 
their Stations, they withdrew to within the Walls; ſo as the Banks 
and Baracadoes being there finiſhed, they were at continual skirmiſhes : 
Nor did they torbear making works on the other fide, aud approaches, 
and playing continually upon the Wall, and the inward build ings with 
| | c 
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the greater Antillery, which was come at laſt , and wherewith they 

threw down the Monaſtery of Nuns 5; 30d the ruines. of the walls a 
ich 


neighbouring houſes falling into the di bros we 


itches,. thoſe without m 
made an aſſault, bad not the courage and readineſs of the 4s 
ſupplied all wants; who coming out into the ditch, and facing the 
my, did daily fight them; and ſpeedily mending the breaches 'w 
the Enemy bad made, ſtood in good order upon the wall, and kept th 
Enemy off; wherefore the Count cauſed a Cannon to be broug 4 to 
neighbouring hill, where with he ſcowred all that tra of wall, anc 
kept the Souldiers from ſtanding there; and playiug upon the wall in 
another place with other three pieces of Cannon, he indeayoured to 
make way for an aſſault, which peradventure might bave ſucceeded, 
bad not Caſtiglione ſecured the wall from the battery, by raiſing ſome 
Rampiers. Inſomuch as though the Enemy was ready to fall into the 
Ditch, having been very diligent in bringing on their Trenches, and 
made their Scaling- Ladders ready, thinking to give an aſſault, yet the 
breadth of the ditch, and the numbers, and valour of thoſe that deg 
fended it, kept them from falling on. Whilſt Nice was thus no leſs 
gallantly oppugned by Count Guide, then manfully defended by Ca- 
#iglione, = Duke of Savey came from Twriz to Chiraſco, and having 
taken order there forthe raiſing of more men, and for the ſending them 
to before Nice, he came to Alba, the more to incourage the enterprize 
by the neatneſs of his perſon. 


On the other part, Prince Vicen do, and the Duke of Nevers cam e to 
Acqui, and indeavoured to raiſe Souldiers, thinking to relieve Nice, and 
to free it from the danger it was in, by the daily acceſs of new men to 


Count Guido; and yet they could hope for but few Souldiers from 


thence, fince almoſt the whole upper Montferrat was brought under 
the Duke of Savsy z and the Militia of the County of Acqui, and of 
the neighbouring parts, were (as hath. been (aid) brought for the moſt 
part into Nice: If theſe, who were the flower of the Country, durſt 
not look the Enemy in the face, what truſt could they put upon the reſt 
without, who doubtleſly were but the ſcum, when they were to be 
brought to the ſight of the Trencbes, and Cannon, as neceſſarily they 
muſt be, 

Four hundred French were at this time come by Sea, amongſt which 
were many Gentlemen, and people of good account, who were friends 
and adherents to Nevers, who at the firſt hearing of theſe rumours, 
came from France to aſſiſt him 3. and being back d by Gallies belongin 
to the Kingdom, came in the Seas of Genoa in ſwall Barks, to Hul 
him out, rather as Travellers than Souldiers; for though the State of 
Genos had, with an intention of keeping neutral, inclined at the be- 


gianing of theſe Commotions not to give paſſage to 2000 Tuſcans, 


which the Great Duke had deſtin d for the aliſtance of Mantua; yo 
being much troubled leſt, Montferrat ſhould ugh its Lord, at laſt 


winkedat any one that ſhould pals rivately throygh her Territories in 
afiſt.nce thereof : But theſe people, who came from France in haſte, 
not being very well provided, proved not ſo advantagious as the con- 
dition of the time required, ſave only that they gave ſome reputation 


tothe Affairs of Men ferrai, and that witneſſing the roadlinel of that 
A Nation, 


. . 
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With, | pr br zeal thereof 22 the Pike of Mattos, it 725 
rhe] which was divulg'd in 1#aly, of the gteat prepatations of that 
Ringdom, Seher. Ana yet the neceſſary delay which the French 
&cour tequired, making their hopes of the reliefe of Nite but ſmall, 
doubrieſly when the Duke of $#voy ſhould have got it, he would have 
been Maſter of all this part of Mentferrat, which was all reduced 0 
underneath the Duke of Savey's obedience, ſave Caſſale, and Pomte- 
flora: And conſequently all men being full of fears and jealouſies, 
hy murmured greatly againſt the Governout of Miau, that be ſhould 
fo long ſuffer ſo great à violence; that he ſhould ſo little value the 
Kings teputarion 5 be was held to be the Pierrs ds ſraudalo, the gn 
of Mott, or ftunibling block z to be the original mov ex and fir ſt fauto- 
fex of ſo violent and deteſtable an enterpriſe z for how durſt the Duke 
Elſe have dared to attempt a State which was taken into the proceRion 
of fo great King * How elfe durſt he deſpiſe the Majeſty of that 
Groth, add the fo neer and * Forces bf the State of MH 
Nay, they murmuted againſt the King himſelf, and the Spaniſh Nati- 
on, ac if they had openly conſpired with the Duke of Sa againſt 
the Duke of Mantua, in anick of time when the King of France was 
not able, by teaſdn ot his Minority, to — deſigas: \Where- 
fore all 1:4ly was in a tage; and ſeeing the hatmony of concord out of 
tune, and the common ſafety and publick quiet diſordered, began to 
diſt uſt the King, and that Nation, whoſe ambition and deſite of rule 
was not bounded with Mentferra: And as the private men did not for- 
bear expreſſing their ſeuſe and back bitings in Libels, elapt up in divers 
dere places, even in the Cy of Milan; ſo the Potentates of 7taly 


gan to waver in tbeit friendſhip and inclination to that Crown, and 
ethdught themſelves of new remedies, whereby to provide againſt 
thoſe dangers which they thought the ſafety of the common Affairs 
might be ſubje& unto by ſo great a novelty. But in this fluctuation of 
minds and accidents Orders came from Spaiy, which cauſing much joy, 
ſhew'd how vain theit murmurings and bad opinions were of that King 
and Nation: The News of theſe ſo great Commotions was come to 
that Court, both from Iny and France; and though they fell upon 


many conſiderations, yet the Juſtice and Equity of the Cauſe preyail- 
ing before all othet reſpe&s with that King and Counſel, as likewiſe the 


Peace of Italy, and the not permitting that any other Princes ſhould 
grow greater by the o on of another; (principal foundations 


wheteupon baving always wiſely ballanced the Affairs of 1raly, th 

a add the beret foe 34 
els teſolyed in that Court, according to 
tuntties of the Pope, and Princes of Jay, according to the Queen 


of Frahce het de res that the Duke of Merv ſhould immediately be 


ro, it being xaom that Prince icons was come to Burtelone, being 


Cauſe, de was imthediarely commanded to tatry in Monrferrer, not 
far from Daene, and not being admitted to ee the King, to tarty 
WI till reſtitutioh of whole Momferrm ſhould be made by the Duke 


— * 


1 ſhew'd 


ſecured their own) it was with extraordinary readi- | 1 
—— and urgent impor- 


ut into the full poſſetfion of whole Montferrat. In conformiry where- 5 
ſeat by his Father to draw the King and that Court to favour his A 


wasof much ſatis faction to all Italians, and 8 
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ſhew'd how much the King and Court of Spain were unconcern'd in 
theſe commotions. On tbe contrary, it was cauſe of infinite diſtaſte to 
the Duke of S«voy, be thinking peradventure that the King of Spain 
being not content to fayour his adverſary in his ſentences but that out 
of an ambition of purchaſing the name of a juſt and uncorrupted Prince, 
he would not ſtick to ſuppreſs him, even in his own ſon, in whom he 
had placed his final hope; and whatſoever he was to expect from that 
Court, which had made him covet that the world might know he was 
more in favour with that King, then the other Italian Princes. 
Theſe Orders being come, the Governour was ready to o 
them; but his Orders being very flowly proceeded in, the Swiſſers 
not being as yet arrived, nor Rho's nor Gambalojte's Regiment yet fill d, 
and Nice being ſorely beſet both by day and night, the Town began 
to be out of hope ot holding out long; for the relief thereof it was 
therefore neceſſary at the preſent to make uſe of almoſt the whole or- 
dinary Garriſon of the State of Mi/tain : Wherefore Den Antonio di 
Leva Prince of Aſcoli, one of the Grandees of Spain, who being ar 
that time in the State of Millain, was choſen by the to be Cam 
Maſter General; was ſent thither with fx Companies of Light - Horle, 
(whereof Don Sanchio de Salina, Lievtenant of the Cavalry of the 
State, was Captain) with 3000 Spaniſh Foot, commanded by the 
Camp-Maſters Luigi, di Cerdoua, and Gieven Bravo di Laguna, and 
ſome few Icalians aſſembled together by Lodovico Gambaloits, which 
did not in all make 4000 Foot, and 600: Horſe, who joy ning at Inciſa, 
2 Town in Mantferrat, with Prince Vincenſo and the: Duke of Nevers, 
who had with them 6 other Horſe, and about 2000 Foot, amongſt 
which were the French; th. y marched in company towards Nice. But 
the Duke ſeeing that his deſigns were withſtood on one fide by Ceſars 
command, and on the other ſide by the King of Span, Forces, and 
finding allo that Italy was againſt him, and the French much irritated; 
and conſ.quently knowing tbat it was impoſfible for him to withſtand 
ſo many Potentates who were joynid together againſt him in the behalf 
of the Duke of Mantua, whom he -peradyenture: had hoped to have 
ſuppreſt, and undoubtedly to have vanquithed at the firſt puſh, maki 
vertue of neceſſity, reſalved to yield to the condition of times, and to 
give way. unto the Kings will whoſe Forces having never formerly 
withſtood, Fe had not q et a mind to oppoſe, nor learit to be contuma- 
cious: For baving endeavoured, and perad venture not in vain, to 
make a little delay of the ſuccouring of Nice, rather. that he might ſay 
he had been Maſter thereof, then with intention of keeping it; at laſt, 
ſeeing the Prince of A feli near at hand, and Caſtigliene reſolute to de- 
fend it, he ſent the Count of Versa into the Camp, with Orders to 
Count Geids to remove his men from thence, having notwithſtanding 
given notice thereof before to the ſaid Prince; to the end that ſcemin 
to do ĩt willingly, meerly out of the reyerence — 
he bore to the King, his ceſolution might not be attributed to neceſſity, 
but as in acknowledgment of the favours he had teceived. Thus the 
Kings Forces and thoſe of the Duke of Mantua drawing joyntly neer 
Nice, Count Guido began to march off 3; and before he had been gone 
a mile, ſecing Prince Aſculi appear with his Army in order, he, to _ 
ö en 
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end that he might — — with — — 6 — men hale, 
and ſacuig the Kings tons, and ordering his men as if he were rea- 
dy — battle, if prevoked; for be exceeded them in number ot 
wen, and in Artillery, though not in his Souldiers valour, having but 
tew paid men wich him, and all the reſt tumultuoufly gathered roge- 
ther out of the Shops at Af and Vercelli: But Commiſſary Beynabs 
Barbo, 2 Gentleman of Millan, ſtepping out with ſome Spaniſh Com- 
manders, he parlyed with the Counts di Yerrus and di St George, who 
did advance to this purpoſe z and it was agreed upon between them, 
thatif the Duke of Savey's meg would march off, the Kings Forces 
ſhould not meddle with them. Thus Count Guido marched with his 
men towards Piedmont , without giving or receiving moleſtation, 
Though Nice were freed, yet Arms between thoſe of Piedwont and of 
Mentferres were not laid down; for the Duke of Sav4y's men did not 
only diligently keep what they had gotten, but proceeded to take in 
other places: And on the other fide, thoſe of Montferras being encou- 
raged by the relief of Nice, and by the King of Spain app:aring for 
their Prince, being alſo e — by the bitter injuries received from 
the Pledmonteſans, and aſſiſted by thoſe of Manna and France, drove 
out the Duke of Savey's Gatriſons, and endeayoured to return under 
the Dommion of the Houſe of Cenſaga, and of their Natural Lord. 
Cavalliere Rivare went with ſome few men from Penteſtura to recover 
the Caſtle of Gabbioys y but Count Gu coming in on one ſide with a 
reater number of Souldiert from Montcalvo, and many Horſe and 
ot on the other fide from Tyins, he retreated to Ponteftora, not do- 


 iogaoything. © — leh ir ſeated on a little hill, roſe, and be- 


tooł it ſelt to defences; but being aſſaulted on three parts by the Colo- 
nels Taſeins and fermenuto, and a woman fighting valiantly amongſt 
the Country people, it was re-taken. Montemagne, Vignale, and Ca. 
ſorſo, which were likewiſe riſea and fortified by Trenches, were again 
brought under by Count GeMy who was come from Monicahvo, The 
Caſtle of Yeſems was by the Captain thereof baſely ſurrendred to the 
Piedmonteſans. Merano, & place neer Trius and Caſale, being allo ri- 
ſen, and which truſting to it plaſhy ſcituation, denyed to pay tribute, 
was taken, ſackt, and burnt by the Commenduror della Mama. Caſſano, 
San Stefano, and ſome other places in the Valleys of Tineilo, and Belbo, 
were poſſeſt by the Dukes men. L Alcare, à place within few miles 
of Sevens, was recovered by thoſe of Mantua, and after re- gained by 
thoſe of Piedmont. The like hapned in other places of leſs moment; 
and the Mantuan Souldiers being gone to before Caxel/, ind not being 
able to take it, tum upon , Alice, and Veſema, Towns in 
Moniferras, and drove out the Piedmonteſans: and paſfing afterwards 
to ldone, 2 Town in Piedmont, they ſackt it. Horſe- 
Companies of Saveybeing affaulted at unawares in Grana, by three 
Cotnpanies of Mantuan Horſe, led on by the Marqueſs Alphonſo aer 
riero, and aſſiſted by the Country- , were routed and put to 
flight, ſome of them were ſlala, and their Enſignes and Baggage loſt. 
But the Duke of Nevers, egg d on by ſeme of his men, who were un- 
willing to return iato Franer, without baving given ſome proof of their 
valour, went withthem, and with 50 of the Duke of Mantua Souldi- 
ers 
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ers, to ſurprize Corteniglia by night; but being diſcovered; be wheeled 
about to a neighbouring place called Canel 3 whither not being able 
to come betorethe Sun was up, after a fierce aſſault he was and 
had ſome of his men ſlain y and returning back by the Hills, loſt eo 
ſmall pieces of Ordnance, which being feat with a ſmall Guard by the 
way of the Valley, were taken by the Piedmonteſans. - In this interim 
4000 Swiſſers were come to the State of Milan; and Don Jabs di 
Caſtre had brought 1000 Spaniards from Naples; and the Camp- ma- 
ſters Gambal aita, and Ah, bad fill'd up their Regiments, ſo as the Go- 
vernour had 12000 Foot and 2500 Horſe, ready to ſend into the Field. 
There were likewiſe 13000 Foot, and 300 Horſe come to Manna, 
through Garfagnana, and Modeneſe 3 a gallant and powerful aid, ſent 
by Coſmo the ſecond, great Duke of Tuſcany, under his brother Prince 
Franciſco, and govern'd by excellent Commanders; who were likewiſe 
accompanied by many of the Tuſcan and Roman Nobility z and al- 
though the Duke of Madena favouring the Duke of Savoy, by reaſon of 
allaace, denied them paſſage thorough his Territories, which he was 
ready upon his Confines to make good with Arms 3 yet receiving notice 
from the Governour of Milla, that it was for the Kings ſervice that 
thoſe men were to paſs, he was contented not to hinder them3 and yet 
the Duke of Si went from his word, and deferring, day after day, to 
reſtore what he bad gotten, ſeemed rather inclined to the contrary s 
for he daily te- inforced all the Gariſons of the Towns which he was b 
word obliged to teſtote he took more men into pay; he held intelli- 
gence in the Court of France, with thoſe Princes who he thought 
would be deſitous of novelties; and therefore more likely to joyn with 
him in his cauſez either by reaſon of the ancient emulation which they 
bore to the Duke of Nevers, or being diſcontented with the preſent Go- 
vernment; and finally, keeping his men ill in Arms againſt the Mont- 
ferrians, be intended nothing but preparation for War; wherefore 
the Italians who were jealous of any the leaſt delay, began again to 
waver, The proceedings of the _— Agents increaſed their ſuſpi- 
cions, who dealing very gently with the Duke of $4vey, and carry 
themleives contrary to the conceived expectation of the King of Spain's 
orders, were not ready anſwerable tothe commands they had received; 
and therefore it was feared, that by their being armed, they aimed more 
at the oppreſſion, then protection of Moniferrar, For they did no ways 
impede the Dukes Forces; which (as hath been ſaid) overran Mont- 
ferras without any reſpect. And the Prince ot Aſcoli (who was after- 
wards boldly impe!: to have held private intelligence with the 
Duke ot Savoy) having ſpent four days in going with his Army from 
Aleſſandria to Nice, which was but 14 miles, ſeemed in effect to have 
conſented to that delay, which in reſolute terms he had denied to doin 
preſence of his Captains, tothe Marqueſs of Neviglie, who was ſent to 
Aleſſandriato ſtop him. And after thoſe of Piedmont were gone from 
beto e Nice, he under pretence that they might return when he ſhould 
be gone, lett à Gariſon in the Town with the Kings Colours, which 
ſeemed rather to have poſſeſt themſelves thereof, then to have freed it. 
The Governour of Man's ſelf, after having muſtred the Army, to 
the end that all things might be fully underſtood by him, and _— 
ing, 
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King,inſt:ad of forcing the Duke of Savoy to obey the Kings orders, be- 
an to abhor Nevers his French men, nor would he ſuffer the Tuſcan 
uccours to pals into the State of Millan; and turning to the Mantuan 

Officers, told them it ſtood not with the Kings honour, thit their Prince 

ſhould make uſe of other aſſiſtance then his. The Duke of Mantua 

thought it ſomewhat ſore, to bereave himſelf of their aid who were ſo 
readily come from ſo far of to aſſiſt him, and to put himſelf abſolute- 
ly into their hands which before he had ſo much diſtruſted : eſpecially 

— thereby he might have highly offended the Queen of France, and 

Have alienated that Nation from him, a ſtronꝑ curb (as all men thought) 

to the avarice of the Spaniſh Miniſters, and to the ſmall inclination 

which they had to him. 

But ſince it becomes a man ſometimes, in urgent, and great extremi- 
ties, to ſubmit to anothers diſcretion. Duke Ferdinando finding the 
French promiſes and aid to be fat off, and uncertain; that the Pope 
was free of nothing but good will; that he could małe but little uſe of 
the Tuſcan ſuccour without the Governours good will, who by deny- 
ing them paſſage did not only make them of no uſes to him upon the 
preſent occaſion, but a continual exceſſive charge; that the Venetian 
aid were but weak, and that they were not only, as the Tuſcans, to 
depend upon the Governours, good will, but uncertain, and not very 
ſate, Forthe fear being once removed, that the Spaniards ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of Montferrat, it made for the intereſt of that Common- 


wealth, that the Duke of Savoy ſhould make himſelf maſter thereof; to 


the end that by weakning a neighbouring Prince, aPotentate might be 
raiſed in Lombaray, of almoſt equal Forces to the State of Millain 
whom by reaſon of the far diſtance of their Confines, he had not only 
no rea'on not to fear, but might be confident, he might by powerful 
diverfions be a ſecurity to him, if at any time he ſhould be aſſaulted, 
or troubled by the Spaniſh Forces, On the contrary, he ſaw that the 
Spaniards, (of. whom he was aſſured by the Queen ot France) were in- 
teteſted in this preſent Inſurrection, for ends contrary to thoſe of the 
Venetians. Having therefore caſt up all things, he knew that he, and 
his affairs were ſo far ingaged, as he muſt of neceſſity ſatisfie thoſe in 
whoſe power it lay either ſpeedily to ſuppreſs him, or to raiſe him up: 
wherefore he reſoived at the laſt, much to the diſſatisfaction of & 
Duke of Nevers, to adhere unto them. Which reſolution, though it 
was not well approved of by the Italian Princes, who thought it con- 
trary to the ſafety of his Affairs; yet it proved afterwards, by the event, 
good. For the Governour not being able any longer to delay the ex- 
ecution of the Kings Commiſfion, and fearing the coming of the 
Fiench, which was much more; ſpoken of by all men then was true; 
nd moteover being defirous to ſatisfie all the world 3 and ſo many 
Princes as had conceived ill impreſſions of him, he compel'd the Duke 
of Savoy to make reſtitution, without any further delay. On the other 
bebalf, the Duke of Sawvey, fearing to be taken between the Armies of 
France, which he underſtood were ſtirring upon the Conſines, and the 
Governours Forces, which were ready to compel him; and having re- 
ſolved by obedience to overcome the King and Court of Spain, pre- 
ſuppc ſing that this his ſo great and ready liberality would be recom 

penſed 
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becauſe the Duke, fot his honour fake, hatat to deliver'over what 
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penſed by as great a favour, he at laſt gave h to the Ringe will, 
whereunto nothing did ſo much induce him (as of « he 
afterwards proteſted) as the Governours word fivery unto him in che. 
Kings name, that his Grandchild ſhonld within few days be teftotes 
unto him: that he wild obtain pardon for the Rebells, 4nd' recom- 
pence for"the loffes ind rrp of the Wer; kad that Bokly, his 
prefenices to:Montferret ſhould be decided within A hort time: And 


he had taken; directly into the hands of his adverſaty/ the bu | 
thus cartied 3 that he ſhould deliver it all into the hands of the Pritices of 
Caſtiglions and Aſcoli, as State-Miniſters, the one bf chem of the Kmpes 
rour, and the other of the King of Spain, to be difpoſed ot to him —ç 
had moſt right thereuato: that the ſaid Princes ſhould then immediately 
aſſign them ovet to the Duke of Mantoa, as to him to whom by the Laws 
they oughtto be reſtored, he having been bereſt thereof. "Thus did 
neither the Duke of Savoy prejudice his own intereſt} by referting his 
cauſe to Juſtice, nor the Duke of Manta, who wis ſuddenly repoſſeſt 
of what was his, ſuffer any damage or delay, and the Kings Ordinances 
were obey'd, being altet d only in appearance, not in ſubſtance. 

The aforeſaid Princes went each with an equal of men to 
Trino, where the Gate was throwif open unto them 3 by which, whilſt 
they and their people entred, the Dukes” Gariſon went out by another 
Gates after whom, the Kings men went out at the ſame Gate; who 
being but then entred, and making no abode there, left the Town in 
free poſſeſſion to Prince Yirenzo, who was entred with thoſe of Mantua, 
imtnediately after the Kings men: The like was done three days aftec 
by Alla, and Montcalvi, and the other Tons of Montferrat, and the 
Spaniſh Gariſon was likewiſe taken out of Nice; as alſo the Siege 
from before San Damiano, which held ſtill for Duke Ferdinando. 
Who within three moneths after the firſt aſſault was meerly by the 
Kings Authority, almoft without unſheathing 4 ſword, intirely 
into poſſeſſion of that State, which he bad almoſt totally loſt, The 
Italians were not 2 little pleaſed ar this reſtitution, wherein the King 
ſhew'd ſuch celerity and conſtancy; and as i is uſual with men, when 
they find themſelves freed from what __ long feared, to rum 
beadlong into the contrary affection; ſo theſe being long poſſeſt with 
je louſies and fears, it cannot be expreſt how muth they admired the 
Kings goodneſs, and magnanimity. Who preferring the juſtice and 
honeſty of the Cauſe before all reſpe3s, would not yield that 
the aſſaulted Prince ſhould be injured- And itappearing to every one, 
that he had ſhewed himſelf in this action rather to win the good will of 
thoſe who are poſſeſt of States, then injuriouſly to become maſter of 
the States which they poſſeſs, it was evidently ſeen and witadſed, that 

his intention was not ro thirſt after other mens poſſeſſions, as the more 
powrtful Princes often doe; but rather that he did abhorre the ung 
juſtly poffeffing himfelf thereof, and the Tyrannom on 
of petty Princes. Jealouſies being therefore turũ d into much con- 
dence, all cen rejoyced to ſee examples of moderation in ſo great 


a King, which are fo rare and ſingular in theſe times. Theſe ex- 
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le of oblervancy and devotion to the Kings, 

nfirmed the Authority and reputation of that 

Crowa bath in 7 delſewhere) might make him deſerve to be 

W078 his Majeſty, atleaſt for tbe advantage of his gretentions :. 
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7 ſo and Luigi, the Dukes firſt and ſecond Sons, had militatedthere- . 


in It was occaſioned at firſt by ſome Repriſals of Oxen and flocks of 


these, 7 135 ; 
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ſhould be burnt aud e d bythe, nccheſi, ſent as manly men as 
be could raiſe in = own 8 tamounted to 35 many as the 
enemy were, under the 52 6 of Count Hipolito Bentiveglio; ar 
the ſight whereof the Laccheſi, who befote ran overthe Country, and 
hid ir wales, betook themſelves to tie fortified plates + Wherefore 
_ Mc having erected other Bulwarks, and munited other Paſ- 
of force Towns of 'moſt import#nce5 part 

ni etro dea, ad gener of the'Governour — 
her 7655 Moltſſand; à place obt fir from Caſteliws 

27 3 in wh 9 — ly whe Ferpols, Prinee Alphonſo-kepr 
with too oitzng e Got, 2 — and ſuppreſs the Luccheti thar 
were fottiffed' in te LO rains; | Divets $kirmiſhes paſt this mean 
3 botk here an een <p thereaboms, with various fortune: 
in there happen e ſave the gre it obſtinucy: 

2 feryency.y wh oh both ſides: For the Luccheſi, 


re wo fought on 

pretending't g be ſeveral dy che frequent moleſtations 
which th eiyed fromthe Fo thete onfines, thought 
to providsc0 war, 8 chat the Dykes men ſhoulè for the future keep 
db ele ehen cher ern Plecindb: And the Dikes men bolding 
tbemſclvyes to ben leſi injured then did che Luccheſt, who had enter- 
ed theic Dukes derar- manner for {leig hr occ:fions key 
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as they ſaid, might hay hee 1 — were migh ti- 
I inconſes? An deſire; Lore to thew — — teſented 
the injuries done them 3 But che Mou 8 ny; which would 
not ſuffer them to draw out Bete 20 ane of their Forces, 
hindred the deſite of e Luccheß, contented wh the 


relentm ey. bad 1 opt. 2 moſt part in _ —. 
holds, 044 Weite T as coming out but upon a r Dn 
terms, oy r affordin ng whe much pccaſion 91 prejudice 

True K bat 40 L 5 e nh of Pine Luigi e 
ned 2 certain tation, wh; br | t freely march to be- 
fore Calliah, they Wet old is male = attempt 5 eſpecially 
ſince tt epi. made much forthe final end of the War: For 
Callicano is à large Town, and of great importance z not only as being 
the Magazine o viands 4d 4 for the war, but for that 
il it ſhould be gotten, the Lucchef? ould de as it were beſieged in 
Monte Perpoll, and almoſt ĩn the power of the Enemy, as not being to 
be ſuccout d. There was a aol Garifon in Galitano 3 which, by 


reaſon of the loſß of the abandoned Station, was forthwith reinforced 3 
ſo as comitg forth againſt the Prince; "ow near it, they fought 
a while without any e on ebet fide 400 Foot coming in 
to aſſiſt the Luccbheſi, the were forced te _ way, till ſuch 
time as being ſuccoured b more men; they fore d the Luccbeſi back 
into Gaficans; and waking chemſclyer walter that yerynightof a Fort 


call. d it Pian de 7 58 

6id not wy keep the Defendants from comin g upon th a go- 

ing re the Streets, but bindered al ſo the carrying ot Vieuartrom 

thence to Monte Perpols* wherefote to free themſelves from this in- 

convenience, the Lucchefi built another Fort in a higher place then 

tt at which was taken by the Prince; from whence the Modeneſi be- 
G ing 
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ing infeſted, he Prince reſolyedto beat them from it: He 157 thicher, 
exrly.inghe morning with good. ſtofe of men,- A high pere ma- 
ny af the Nobilicyz,and begs EE 4 ch being ſuſtain 
3 the faux ana he groinengy, 
ofthe — 8 le eng 


vey me y my Bieren 
8. . toreli t any Inger 
theybagan. (0 nor were ts, and 155 e I 
magna tet ritt dart WOES in, ve ſtaid the 
nor examplept their, inks Wk 
eee ioc a ta. perſev aterp 
op them; / ho ape pe 1 fell in th „ A 
ſoma Perlogages oh pit, by what w4 gue. by the, 


werniifleta * by, the * ; 
oabiſted bara whil les: ng Rap oy 8 5 95 = by the tal 
ok Mame Feg«ieſe,agrett „ Which was burn 5 
and pu co fice and Son or Gafiſon r run; 
andthe 90 YE bed, elpe-. 
ther by their owners, for grea- 
eg le amends they had made 
ales ae 1 
hard ãt was to w ie with: HORN * re | places, 
they, fell <p DT 25 = 5 .batking4he Treets 
and eutting do 8 whereof Ny Luccheſi, 
Who atter dhe fit 2 did FE worſe,. 
leayig beet ury. 9135 
ne Price leavi 255 pou ermins, from e Eater- 
priſe of; Gallicang,; 5 5 to grow 225 difficule, 
wens with the f. reſt 'of his men we 27 e a great Town, nd 
the chief in MIT ke er it was bare The ring relief, 1852 
was invirongd. by che Dal Gin an place was ffom t ebegi in - 
niag ſurniſn d. With a; 


and being that the Modcneli 
cant alterwards down. = t er Caſare Boconvifi was 
ſeat from cc with : 200 ſele& os 1 de; many Citizens, who of 
| Ot 5 pany I fo as theſe bei joined to 

E mT Souldiers, beſides the Towns- 
to 1845 themſelves; where 


ew own, together with a Tower, ad 
| 1 5 mg ready for an. afſault : 

Nr Sconces fortified, they 
an oy d from thence ;, they there- 
From the n 3 and moſt, conve« 
tere ce to the Defendants; 
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diated by the Governour of Millain, at the requeſt of the Lucchefi ; 
who having to this purpoſe ſent Count Baldeſſar Biglis to Modena, arid 
Scaramucehia Viſconteto Lucca, could not 28 yet effect it: But conſi- 
dering afterwards how much the loſs of Caſtiglione would redound to 
the dithonour of his King, who had taken upon him the protection of 
that Commonwealth, he ordered Count Big/i4 to go into the Town, 
. to ſetup the Kings Standard, and to ſay that he kept the Town in the 
Kings name; which being ſuddenly done, the Battery ceaſed, and af- 
terwards all other offences, by the interceſſion of the Governout; ſo 
as the treaty of agreement being re-aſſumed, it was at laſt concluded 
upon theſe conditions. That the Confines ſhowld remain bounted as or 

the 


had formerly been, upon the ſame occaſion, by Coum Fuentes; and that 
place of this new difference not being cmmprebended, it ſhould be lefs 10 be 
agreed upon by ſome deputed to the ſame purpoſe: That the Luccheſ 
quis all the Towns and places which they bad taten in Modenar and ſhould 
demo iſb whatſoever they had ertited upon their own grounds , that the Dake 
of Modena ſhould do thelike; who giving his word thit he would not mo- 
lefl the Laccheſi, whowere the fir ſt that ſhould diſarm, he ſhould likewiſe diſ- 
arm afierwards, and diſmiſs all hit nen That the Commonwealth of Luc- 
ca ſbauld keep no more then their uſual Garriſons whhin their walled Towns, 
and a Gentleman which the Governour would ſend thither to keep them in the 
Kings name, who nas ta reſtore them is the $ je, when al had laid 
down Arms. | e . T7; 9093 t} 22. N. 
The affairs of Carafugnana, wherein the whol# ſummer had been 
ſpent, being thus compoſed, thoſe of -Montferr at der to be troubled 
again, and to decline from the good Way they were iu. The Duke of 
Savoy kept till in Arms, and as it wete tetdy t6'fall _ HMistferrat 
again, hoping by his Forces to mak his adverſery mor — is 


| y 
retenſions: The Duke of Manta was therefore — 5 
rong Garriſons in Caſalle, and in other places of moſt concetument. 

Commerce was not only wholly intetdicted between thoſe of Montftr- 
rat and Piedmont, but private men ptoceeded to continual: rẽptiſals, 
and the Magiſtrates to the confiſcation of ſuch goods as thoſe of the 
contrary party poſſeſt in their Territories. The Governour wat not 
permitted to diſarm, whileft the occifions laſted which forced him to 
take up Arms: Mont ferrat was therefore in continual motion and ſuſ- 
penſion, being neithet in perfect peace, nor open war; and becauſe 
this redounded to the great trouble and charge of che Millaneſes, and 
to the prejudice of the Kings honour,” who — 5 — — „pro- 
ret Moniferrat, many counſely'd the Governoùr ig ſen — ma into 
Piedmont, aud to keep it there till fuch time as te Duke, to-free him - 
ſelf from the trouble of quartering, ſhould reſdl ve to diſmiſs tis For- 
reign Forces. The Goveruour ſeemed at firſt willing to follow this 
advice; and to this purpoſe ſenc fieſt' Don Savchid"# Lone,” Keeper of 
the Citadel of Milan, and then Dow Frantifb>Pudiglis General of 
the Artillery into Piadmom, to demand Quartet sf the Duke for the 


Kings Army, who bringing back anfwer in general terms, and words 
reliſhing more of civility 45 4 ceremony, tha of ſübſtance: or poli- 
tive, by which it was conceived the Duke was inclin'd to the eontraty yg. 
the Covernour, diſmiſſing the Swiſſers, and ſendiug the Spaniſh Horſe 


and 


— 
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and Fogt;ta their us Quarters, by a ſudden and contrary reſolution, 
ſeat Prince Aſcoli wich the reſt 5 the Souldiery to quarter in Montfer- 
at. Who chu Fill v for his quarters, within four miles of 
5 ributed his men in ſeveral parts ot that States where he 
em all the next 50 inter, to the exceſſive damage ot thoſe peo- 

Saſs already hy their former ſufferings, and by the late War. 
OS 2 e ref reſolytion of the Goyernours, renewed the 


al:ans conceiving that the King did not pro- 

rely a i ga began to 222 him more then be- 

therefo re. miſtryſting the Spanjards, they began to fear that 

= rel 1 ona he-Towm in in Moutferrat Was but a counterfeit ſhew, 


Freach Forces from falling furi- 
oy - eh, 0 Al wen did i uw believe, that the Spaniards de- 
i ancient grudge 


againſt Duke of Mantua, and keeping 
. with Z:edmonty did (uffer them to keep armed, that 
op Aae 5 


accaſign to apprels that State, under t honourable 
— — om ta the end thatthe Duke of Mantua, 
* + nn yo irreſolutions, con- 

4 keene by contioual fear ot their 
£ Feit Farees, might be brought to deſpe · 
they might make themſelves maſters of that 


State, without any Helle, withaut fighting, and without diſturbing 
the peace of Italy. * Thef: diffidences were increaſed by the new, and 


ſtrange comportmgnts.of che Kings Officers, and\Spaniſh Commanders 
: . theis — K inteation was 
ed ſpeeches ; and 

t, ——— ſallicited the 
to deſite the Spa- 
theit vexations, And ad- 
eir Soulgiers to be licenti- 
elves, to Nuker of 


were fainto wink ar di- 
hiel; wherefo te they became of leis ” 
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to Villain, no man doubted but that this ation of the Kings was a 
ſtrong argument that he was rather minded to altet, then to compoſe 
the preſent A fairs; For that child was then thought the chiefeſt means 
to work novelty. And beſides, that the demanding of her when Arm- 
ferrat was iacumbei d with the Spaniſh Army was a demand which 
argued violence, and ſeemed therefore contrary to that good incl inati- 
on which the King had always prefeſt; ſo much ſolemnity, and 
ſuch preparat ons, made the Embaſſie ſeem rather a proteſtation, 
or tacite chreatning in caſe of deniall, then a' ſimple Nego- 
tiation. | | | 

When Pimozello came to Mantua, he faund the young child fick ; 
and the Duke not being able to expoſe her to that journey without evi- 
dent danger, he made uſe thereof to deny the ſending of her, asd not 
ſo only, but he alſo fenced himſeit by the Emperours Reſcript z where- 
by he was prohibited to deliver her up to any one; and yet ſeeming in 
general words to be ready to pleaſure the King, he added that in the 
inte im he would ſend into i pair to treat of this Affair; ſuch a buſineſs 
was not of ſo eaſie diſgeſtion, or ſoſoon to be granted 3 it being op- 
poſed in that Court by the Duke of Sauey s great importunity, accom- 
panied with the treſh remembtance of his ready reftoring the Towns 
he had taken by the intreaty, and pretentions of the Doweger Mother, 
Nephew to the Kings by the preſence: of Prince Victeris; and by the 
Kings word paſt to the Duke, by the Governour of Millain. The 
Duke of Mantua being therefore to make uſe of ſome one who might 
be more theg. — 2 — t handle a buſineſs of ſuch 
importancy, he the managing) thereaf to, Monfignenr Scipio 
Paſquale di GoſenIs 4 Prelate much cfiecmed and favoured by bias, 
Who bring ſent andi Embaſadons. to the King, ac him 
and his State- miniſters with the merits of the. Dukes canſe.c. defiring that it 
mig bi not only be talen notice of by his Majeſty, as by a paſt Prince, by the 
way of the known Law of equity 3 but tha it-:night be pratected, defended, 
and favoured by him, as by «Protecior. He gdaed, that ro depoſite the young 
Lady, eſpecially after the Dale of. Savoy had taken wp: Arms, would: be 
an acknowledgement 1hat that Commution bad been juſt and lawful; 'as alſo 
all the other vidences and hyſtilities committed againſt Montterrat : which 
beſides that it did repugne his Majeſties moſt holy dediberations, and juſb De- 
monitrationsz the Duke of Mantua could nat with bonour adhere thereunts ; 
ſince it would always appear unto the world; that he had condeſcended there- 
unto, conjrary to all Reaſon, for fear of being again aſſaulted, He then 
ſhewed hat the Dukes intentions were 3 be did not conceal what the inconve- 
niences were which might be the reſult there; be made it be known how 
much men were ſrandali d ad, yaw mach Cæſats Decrees, and the very Laws 
of Nature were cantraditted, af -that young Lady ſhould by his Majeſties 
cemmand be forced to go out of ber paternal\Conntry where ſie was born, out 
of the Dominiops where ſhe was nowriſht, and ſepar ated from their ſight an d 
Company, wha were. ſo.weer allied to her in blood, He wiſbt it might be con- 
þdered, bow much it would redoun'd to bis Dukes dif- MN if his M- 

porid [i 


lefty per ſſting in bis demand ſhould make the te how little be did 
825 _ in 7 — and integrity; that it was impofſille thus be who had been 
e 


e alows in protefting bis Dukes Dominions, would now 
ighly injure bim in bis — * y T hk 
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FT Theſe, and other Reaſons alledged by the Embaſſadour were much 
ſeconded by the Qucen of France, her pretentions: who ſollicited from 
Mantza, made a third in this Affair; deficing that the young Lady's 
eJucation might be allotred to her, as to one neerer of kin to her then 
the King was, incaſe the Duke of Mantua ſhould not be truſted with 
her. Whereupon the King, were it either that he approved of the 
Reaſons alledged, or to avoid giving diſſatisfaction to the Queen, diſ- 
ſiſted further purſuing his demand, Many will have it that the King 
required this at firſt, more out of his own genius, and tender affecti- 
on to his Nephews the Princes of Savoy, then by any advice of his 
Counſellours, ot out of aay ſiniſter intention to the Duke of Mantua, 
and that it not being intrinſecally approved of by any one, no not by 
the Duke of Lerma, from whom he was ſeldom wont to differ in opi- 
nion, it bad not its juſt perfection 3 it being known, that at the ſame 
time when Pimentells was ſent to Mantua, the anſwer which that Duke 
was to make was ſuggeſted to him by the Governour of Millain, and 
the manner which he was to obſerve upon this occurrency, to the end 
that he might retain his N - And doubtleſly, the Governour 
did this by order from the Spaniſh Miniſters of State, who were de- 
ſirous to modetate ee Kings deſites by delays. Many were much 
troubled to think what the truth of this might be, the buſineſs being 
ſpun out at length, and what the iſſue thereof would be, not being 
known. N. | 
During thee doubtful proceedings, the Duke of Mantua fell ſick; 
and there being but little hopes of his recovery, it was feared by the 
Iralians, that his unſeaſonable death intbeſe turbulent times might ha- 
ſten the Spaniards ſecret deſigns 3 for be not having any iſſue, and his 
brotl er not being likely to have any, his Dominions would fall upon 
the Duke of Nevers, the next of kin to the houſe of Cenſcaʒ who be- 
ing born in France, was, for bis great adherences, and many poſſeſſions 
which he had there, eſteemed to be more French, then Italian. Nor 
was there any that did doubt, but that the Spaniards would rather ſuf- 
fer any other condition, then that a French- man ſhould poſſeſs ſo great 
a State in Itahj. W'iberefore all meas minds were poſſeſt with feat aud 
confuſion, foreſeeing what troubles, and revolutions would inſue 
upon the Dukes death: which ſeemed to be confirmed by bad Augu- 
ries, and prodigies. For in the ſame year of 1613, on the 11 of 0ober, 
there aroſe a terrible tempeſt at Sea, the like to which was never ſeen, 
which beginning at Provexce, and running along with much terrour, to 
the uttermoſt parts of the Kingdom ot Naples, did fo agitate the Li- 
guſtick and Tuſcan ſeas, as entring even into the Havens, which were 
otherwiſe very ſafe, it ſunke almoſt all the ſhips therein, to tte great 
prejudice of the Merchants, and to the terrour of alllookers on; the 
ſame tempeſt penetrated into Lomberdy, where it threw down houſes; 
rent up tries by the roots, and did ſuch” miſchief as had never been 
before, ſo as many (as it af en falls out when men are aſtoniſhed with 
amazement) beg n to hold theſe accidents prodigious, as ſo many figns 
where with the heavens did threaten much greater calamity to come 3 to 
theſe Prodigies were added the troubles of France, which having been 
quiet till then under the Queens regency, was not a little diſturbed: 
2 * hd 
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For the Princes of the;Kingdom were not able to ſuffer that Concins 
Cencini, and: his wife, both of them being Floremines, and the Queens 
great favourites, ſhould be prefer d before them in Authority, and in 
the conduct of publick Aﬀairs. They were likewiſe much troubled 
at the Kings Marriage with the 1»f4#14 of Spain, tearing leſt ſuch an 
union might tend to the diminution af that Authority which they by 
all means indeavoured to arrogate ynto themſelves in that Kingdom. 
And the oppoſition of France being held to be a great cui b to the Spa- 
niſh Forces in Italy, therefore that Nation being divided within it (<lt, 
and troubled with civil Wars, 1845. remained at the Spaniards diſcreti- 
on; whoſe ends and deſigns not being to be withſtood by any other 
Forces, there was no means left of keeping their King from attempting 
any-whatioever novelty, whereby to increaſe their Kings Empire to 
the univerſal prejudice. The Duke of Mantua ſelf, whoſe loſs was 
then chicflieſt concerned, ſeemed more to abandoa his own cauſe then 
any other + for not being content ta have incens d. France againſt. him, 
and diſtaſted the Princes of Italy, by his uſage of the Duke of Never: 
French; be ſeemed to throw Himſelf too much into the King of 
$paix's hands, and to depend to. much upon the Spaniſh State- 
Miniſters. . And this courſe not being commonly. approved of then, 
though itproved.to be very good afterwards, he ſeemed little to mind 
the eminent danger ot his own Aﬀaics, The more for chat conſerring 
the Biſhoptick of Cale upon Manſigoheur Paſquale, a natural Subject 
of the Kings; he had alto made Ds Alphonſe d A vj Govetaour 
over all Aensferrat, who though .he was an Italian born, and a 
kinne to him, yet being originally come from Spin, and. proſeſ- 
ſing to bei mote a Spaniard then an Italian, being allo beld to be ſuch 
2 one by che King and his State · Miniſters 5 the Duke ſt emed to have 
but pooriy provided for the ſo turbulent condition of his Affairs, by 
theſe cwo Elections, at which the Queen and State of Venice were much 
the more incens d: whopublickly ſeeming to favour the Duke deſited 
to curb the Forces and power of his Protector as much as they could; 
e the Queen being cateful of her Nieces Affairs, ſhe ſent the Mat- 
queſs di Caure into Italy, 2 Lord of much authority and reputation, and 
one who bad with much grandezza diſcharged the office of ſeveral 
chief Embaſſies. She ſent him with title of Embaſſadour in ext! aord:- 
naty tor the Occurences of Italy; tothe end that treating as well with 
the two Dukes, as wich the Governour of Millain, and Commonwealth 
of Yenice, he might compoſe Affaim in a peaceable manner. But when 
te came to Piedment, he could not ſoothe Duke; who not defirqus to 
treit with kn in this buſineſs, but the King, and Court of Spair, from 
whence te expeſted muchtiavour , he went a little before the Embaſ- 
ſadour: came thirher, to Nice in Provence; to quiet ſome commotions 
which were raiſed. in thoſe parts. So as the Embaſſadour paſſing to 
Mulain, and chen to Mantaa, and from thence to Venice, kept in Ja 
uli che beginning of the next year, which was 1614. 

- This.year produced, at laſt, ele s which ſhewed the good intention 
of the Km: and did dnce more free the Italians of the fears which they 
had conceived by thelaft years ſucceſſes. For the King baving on one 
hde oftewcumforred: the Duke of $ev0y, and on the other fide, — 
fi. much 
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much upon the Duke of Mantua, uot without ſome ſharpueſſe, to 
the end that each of them willingly laying aſide ſomewhar' of rigour, 
they might come to agreement: and finding much backwazdneſs in 
both theſe Princes, at laſt, that he might not be failing to his proteRi- 


on of Mantua, be reſolved to declare himſelf ſo, as no man ſhould have 


occafion afterwards to doubt his will, nor to be troubled at the uncer- 
tainty of his inclination. He diſpatcht away Prince Victoris, to whom 
he made the inſtrument be given, which contained his final reſolution. 
Which not being conformable,” but rather totally tepugnaat to his, 
and to his Fathers mind, the Prince refuſed to accept: ſo ai being of- 
fended with the Court, and as angry as he durſt be with the King, he 
went by Sea into Italy. The Inſtrument ordained that the Duke of Savoy 
ſhould torally lay down Arms, that he ſhould gius it ander his hand, that he 
would innovate nothing to the prejudice of the Duke of Mantua's Domini - 
ons; that be ſhould remit all his pretentes to Montferrat, 30 the Emperour, 
45 ts ile Supream Fudge. that beſhould marry his daughter to the Duke of 
Mantua, and that upon this marriage all Rebels ſhould be pardoned z and 
there fhould be no more diſcourſe of any ps. that had been done by the late 
War. Tothis was added, that if the Duke ſhould refuſe to conſent tothe 
aforeſaid things, the King would beneceſiitated to impley the Forces of his 
Kingdom tothe protection of Montferrat, and to ob viate the troubles which 
might inſue in Italy. 4 1 55-3. 342010 ee en. 
The Duke of Savoy was highly'offended at this, ſeeing himſelf nor 
only wholly fallen from the high hopes which he had conceived, and 
hoped to obtain fron that Court by lis Sons means, of getting part of 
Mont ferrat; but alſo from that reputation which he bad thought to have 
won, by being ſo neerly allied unto the King; whilſt inſtead of being 
maintain d by his Majeſty of Spain, in a buſineſs of ſuch concernmemt, 
he was dealt withall as rigourouſly, as if he had been a ſtranger, with 
out any regard had to his honour, or to tde Kings word, which (as he 
ſad) was plighted to him. Nor was he leſs diſtaſted to ſee himſelf ex- 
cluded from his pretentions in the young Lady 5 wherein thinking that 
the juſtification of his commotion did conſiſt in being the original cauſe 
thereof, he was no leſs grieved thereat in point of honour, then in point 


ol intereſt, ſeeing the ends mar d whereumt he aſpired, peradventure 


by the Maidens means. And as Pimemellos journey to Mantua had 
put him in hopes of obtaining her, ſo failing therein, he thought him- 
ſelf ſcorn d and deluded, and led on with vain hopes, which he did not 
a little reſcent; the great obſequiouſneſs. which he had ſhewed to the 
Kings Authority by his being ſo ready to reſtore, and witneſſed fo 
many other ſeveral ways, did imbitter his reſentments; as alſo the ſe- 
yerity u'ed to his two Sons at Court; the one whereof (as hath been 
ſaid) was to his ſo much mortification detained for above a moneth in 
Moni ferrat; and the other, which was Prince Philiberto, Lord high 
Admiral at Sea, and who uſually reſided with the King, being without 
any occaſion ſent at the ſame time that his brother came to Court, to 
refide, and conſequently almoſt conſined, at orte Sr. Maria, the 
very urmoſt Precincts of Spain; to the end that (as the Duke complai- 
ned afterwards) he might fall ſick in that ill air 5 and that being depri- 
ved of the contentment of ſeeing his brother, Le might not then joyn 
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in the treaty of the common affairs. All which things as he had al- 
ready paſt over which much patience, hoping to be atlaſt dealt with 
the more advantagiouſl y; ſo ſeeing the lame method to be held till the 
lat, he could the worſe diſgeſt it, And therefore joyning theſe, and 
many other ſevere paſſages together, he could not induretbat the world 
ſhould know how little eſteem was had of him, and how little both he 
and his Sons could promiſe: themſelves, from their alliance with 
the King. | 9579 | x . 

Being thus much diſturbed , he, together with his Son, who was 
come from Spain to Nicot, went to Turin: Where ſpeaking with the 
Embaſſadour Ceere , whb was upon his return for France, it was be» 
lieved , thatbe.ng ſcandalized with the King of dp, he would have 
made any.agre:ment with the Duke af Mantua by the French Embaſ- 
ſadours means, only that the King of France might have the honour 
thereof, and not the King of i pair 5: and that to that purpoſe the Popes 
Nuatio ſuould go from Turin to Mamas; by which means the ſettle 
ment would ſoon have been had; had mat the Goyernour af Mullals, 
foreſecing how diſnonourable it would have beęa to the King of Spain 
that the differences between the Italian Princes ſhould be adjuſted by 
other means then his, very ſeaſonably:oppoſed it, and vrought ſo that 
the Duke of Mama ſhould not accept ui any of the propoſed Treaties. 
And the ſame Inſtrument being ſent drom Sp to the Covetnour, 
which the Prince had refuſed; te (being otde ed todo ſo by th King) 
ſent it to the Duke of Savsy, to the end that he might aſſent thereunto - 
The Duke anſwered, That for his part he was ready to diſarm, if the King 
would do ſo to; he demanded that the terms and manner of this Action 
ſhould be punctuallj agreed upon: He made ſome difficulty in paſſing his word 
that he would not injure Montferrat; ſaying, That ſince be had foregone all 
his Holds in that State only to ſatisfie the King, all men might be ſure, that 
out of the. ſame reſpect be would not moleſt it any more, He did not conſent 
to remit the differences to be decided by Ceſar , out of diffidence perhaps of 
him, burfaid;,” norwirhſtanaing he wants refer it tu cb friends of bath 
ſides, who being choſen by the Emperour, might decide it: Laſtly, He com- 
plained that the King fhould compel him to marry his Daughter contrary to 
her own will; bat refuſed not 80 do it when the common differences ſhould be 
decided, This laſt Point was moderated by the King, who explained 
himſelf that he had propounded the Marriage as a thing which might be 

acceptable to them both, and good for the common quiet, and their 
reciprocal Friendſhip3 but not that they ſhould be forc'd thereunto 
contrary totheir inclinations : In all the teſt he perſiſted, and patticu- 
lacly in the fitſt, of diſaxming; wheceia abborring all conditions or re- 
ciprocalneſs, the Kings pleaſure was, That if not as Superiour to the 
Duke iu Empire, yet as incomparably greater in power and extent of 
Dominion, which made him profeſs himſelt to be Arbitrator of Italy, 
and the Moderator of differences between her Princes, he ſhould abſo- 
lutely lay down Arms: And yet, that if the difference. of Mon!/errat 
ſhould be accorded, all the reſt might likewiſe ceaſe 3 the Governour, 
not Faving Force. enough at his command to compel the Duke to diſ- 
arm, according tothe Kings appointment z he tryed a new form of 
compoſure between the two Dukes; each ot which having at his _ 
H ent 
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ſent three Deputies to Millain, to find out ſome means of adjuſting dit- 
ference; ; divers propoſals wee made, but all of them ſo diſcrepant, 
and ſo tar differing from their opinions, as after many days the buſineſs 
of that confer nce was found to prove vain ; and at this time Forces be- 
ing come to the S ae of Millain from Naples, Germany, and from the 
Swit ders; and the ſame direRions coming again from Spain, that the 
Decree ſhould be put in execution, as much at leaſt as concerned the 
three firſt Articles; tte Deputies of Savey were given to underſtand, 
that the buſineſs not being to be ſpun out any longer, ir was in vain to 
purſue ttat begun Negotiation, and that therefore the Kings Decree 
muſt, without any delay,be executed. The Duke thought himſelf roo 
imperiouſly de ilt with ; and not willing to give way thereunto, either 
inreſpet of his own honour, or out of anger to the King, to ſhew 
himſelf any whit more obſequious then at firſt , he betook himſelf to 
make yet further proviſion tor war; and being deſirous to take the 
honourable pretence of protecting Montferra from the Spaniards, as 
alſo-to/appeaſe the French, and reconcile the Italians, he publiſned an 
Order, wherein allowing Commerce between his Subjects and thoſe 
of Moniferras, he commanded that none ſhould injure them in their 

s nor perſons. Montferrat remained therefore for the ſpace of 
fourteen Moneths after the fitſt aſſault, fre: from troubles of War, 
wherewith ſhe had been ſo much moleſted; and from the inconvenien- 
cy of Quartering, wherewith ſhe had been much afflicted. 
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The Contents. | 
"He Date of Savoy ts aver) that the King ſhould force him to lay demi 

N Arms, and to Disband bus men. which ref#ſing to do, be i aſſaulted 
by 4 Spanifh Army, led on by the Duke of Millain ; who being entered by 
the Vercelleſe into the Confines of Piedmont, and underſtanding that 
the Duke was gone to before Novara, returns immediately ts the Stare of 
Millain te drive him from thence: Being returned, he begins to build the 
Fort Scandovalle, not far from Vercelles. The Duke retreating to 
Vercelles, defires ſaccour from the French, Venerlans, and other Prin- 
ces; many whereof Treat of agreement by their Embaſſadours ſent into 

| Piedmont: The war continues the mean while with the Duke in purſuit 
whereof meny accidents happening , they come 4 laſt to 4 day of Batret 
near the City: Wherein the Spaniſh Army being Victars, it goes befote 


' that City whither the Duke was with-drawn with his men; about which 


the Governour having impleyed much time to little purpoſe As laſt peace 
i concluded by the means of Princes Miniſters, | 


He Wars of Piedmont ſucceed thoſe of Montferrat, wherein the 

Duke of Savoy ſees thoſe Forces turned agaiaſt him, which he 

| formerly hoped to have been affiſted by againſt Montferrat: 
Whereia the Kings good intention conteſts agaiuſt the Dukes anger 3 
the lattec being occafioned through hatred and ill will, which the Duke 
deſited to vent againſt the Spaniſh State · Miniſters, and which he had 


conceived upon ſeveral occaſions 3 and the other through a ſingular 
H 2 example 
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< juſt Fitle or apparent 


© mans States, to whom ht 
sally in a time when the gregobſ 
" Agence ia him, ſanotably wit. | 
* ly to cancel the me of aſt offences; but to make him 
© merit the fayour and particular protection of that Crown; accord- 
ing as tte Duke himſelf * abundanyly profeſſed before: And 
« yet though the King was infalfl mem opinions no ways liable to any 
«© ſuch ſuſpicions yet there were thoſe who diſcourſed vartoufty upon 
« the Kings Command given to the Duke according as men are vari- 
« ouſly inclined in their judgmerits, No man thought it lawful for a 
e Prigce, how much Superiour ſoever in State or Forces, to com- 
** mand another, who was no ſubject of his, to diſarm, or to probibit 
dim daing what he thought beſt in his own Dukedom: That other- 
« wiſe the Dominions and Supream power of Princes would be con- 
« founded,. if under this or that pretence, how juſt or reaſonable ſo- 
© eyer it way appear, ſuch authority ſhould be granted more to one 
then to another: That the Kings of Spi had, when they lifted, 
ce ſent great Armies into Italy, not without great jealouſie to the Italian 
« Princes, who were unequal ta them for Forces or Dominion: There- 
< fare that was not to be blamed in others, which they had ſo often 
* permitted unto themſelves, eſpecially ſince the Duke of Saueys 
© Forces were neither ſuch, nor ſo g eat, as to give juſt occaſion of jea- 
louſie either to the King, or to any Italian Patentate: And that he ha- 
** ving already, to pleaſe the King, readily reſtored all that he had ta- 

xen, it was to be ĩimagined that he would innovate nothing in the fu- 
* ture, as he had already openly declared he would not do: And that 

© if either the quiet or ſecurity of his own Dominions, ot his Clients 

©* (as the King alledged) ſhould oblige him ſo to do, it would be ſuf- 

< ficient in ſuch a caſe, to be ready armed for what occaſion ſoever 

* ſhould happens But that it was not la wful to inv. de anothers Terri- 

© tories by way of anticipation, out of vain ſuſpicions : That this pre- 

© rence, and this Command was not only without reaſon, but new, 

* and without example; it not having ever been heard or read of _ 

| the 
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ce the like had been done atnongſ free Princes, exempt froti any ſub- 
« jection. On the other ſide, the protection of Montferrat was plead- 
«ed, which could not be pertectly made good whilſt it was not detend- 
« ed, as wellaga'nſt theiutme eminent danger, as from the preſent in- 
« jury and prejudice: That it is a no leſs: trouble to oppreſs a State with 
& forces, then to ruine it with perpetual fear of neighbouring Arms: 
« That therefote the Title of War was no leſs juſt and honeſt which 
etwas made out of probablefear of being offended, then to remove in- 
«juries received, or to revengethem: That the Duke had given juſt 
© occaſion of ſuſpicion ſome years before; that he would have indea- 
cc voured to diſturb Italy with his own and forreigu Arms; and that the 
6 King after reconciliation had accuſed him for being ſtill in Arms, 
ce contrary to Article; That hence he bad the convenience to fall upon 
6 Montferrat: That things continuing in the ſame poſture, and the 
« Duke keeping himſelf armed withoutany probable occaſion,and hol- 
« ding ſtill Intelligence with the French, his ends and intentions were 
e much the more to be ſuſpeRed z and that by what appeared, he was 
« bur ill ſatisfied with the King for his no ways pleafiog reſolves upon 
«thepreſent occaſion: So as he could not conſent thereunto without 
ce great danger of more noyelties z That it was lawful for any one to 
« do what be liſted at home, wherein none could juſtly hinder him; 
ce but that notwithſtanding all men ſhould fo live and govern them- 
« ſelves, as that their neighbours might quietly maintain what was 
t thei:s without any cauſe of jealouſie: That the King had tempori- 
ce zed long betore he proceeded to any ſuch Com ufing geatle 
ce and teſpectful terms towards the Duke; whereat the very Princes of 
< [taly, who grew jealous of the Kings patience, appeared to be open- 
«ly grieve]: And that though the King had often taken up Arms, yet 
<< never without neceſſary and evident occaſion 3 which ceaſing, he had 
« forthwith laid them down, without injury to any one, and without 
« invading one foot of ground belonging to any neighbouring Prince: 
« That the Duke ought to have imitated the King in this example ra- 
« ther then in the former; fince without any war made againſt him, he 
had of himſelf taken up Arms: And therefore as the paffing a mans 
«word not to offend is accepted, where there is neceſſity of kezping 
«armed3 ſoit is of no weight where that conſideration ceaſing, it is ne- 
ce ceſlary to come to execution; which any man may indeavour to do 
ce by Arms, when no other means kath proved profitable; for to keep 
ce ſtill in Arms upon the Confines, is a thing too prejudicial to the 
< Prince and people, full of ſuſpicion, and moreover ſubje& to the 
« like dangers and inconveaiencies which are ſought to be prevented by 
© keeping in Arms: But the Dukes offer to diſarm jointly with the 
« Governour, as it: nſweted the major part of the oppoſite reaſons, ſo 
did it draw the preſent queſtion to a nearer point; for the ſame re- 
« ſpe&s of publick peice, reciprocal ſecurity, and ſatisfaRion, being 
© inſuch acaſe-:qualiy to be pleaded on all ſides, it was only to be con- 
e ſideted, whether the parity of reaſon which agrees amongſt equals, 
« diſagree amongſt ur equals : In which ambiguity the Dake was com- 
ci pelled to accommodate himſelf to the condition of times, and to give 
* way to tte will of tbe more powerful, or by defending the _ and 
ove- 
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c Sov:reignry of his State, ſnew by arms what is often ſeen to happen, 
That Fortune, Valour, and the variety of Humane actions, can equal 
© the diſequallity of Forces and States. n 
Many, notwithſtanding, who approved of the Cauſe, diſſallowed of 
the Kings Reſolution 3 thinking that doubtleſly it had been more expe- 
dient, and better done, not to irritate the Duke ſtill more, whoſe mind 
was already ſufficiently ulcerated for former diſtaſtes, by his appearing 
now to fayour his adverſary ſo much; nor to preſs him more, and ne- 
ceſſitate him by new Commands to the utmoſt neceſſity 3. nay, even to 
deſpera:ion3 which forc'd him to reſeat the action by throwing off alk 
obſervance and reſpect that he might have allowed him the fatisfation 
of being ſome what better armed then uſual, and to have diſſembled 
this tervency (as had been done ſome years before) which becauſe the 
precedent and preſent paſſages had ſhew d, and would ſhew not to be 
profitable; and the continual expence whereof made it daily more pre- 
judicial , it was to be believed oe after having ſomewhat taken fice 
again, it would have quenched of it ſelf ; whereas on the contrary, by 
blowing the coal, inſtead of quenching it, they indangered the making 
it flame higher, and prove more perillous: But the reſpect of the Kings 
Honour and regal Majeſty prevailed with the Kings Council, which 
being well rooted in the continued peace of Italy, and in the obſe:yan- 
cy born unto him, even until this preſent, by the Italian Princes, and 
now more confirmed by the Dukes laſt Obſequies and reverend carri- 
age, had ſo poſſeſt the Spanith State-Miniſters , as promiſing them - 
ſelves much more then they ought to have done, they did undoubtedly 
believe that the Duke would not do otherwiſe upon this occaſion then 
he had done formerly, and lately in the buſineſs of Mantferrat; and 
that howſoever, any the leaſt appearance of war would be ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs any Commotion whatſoever, and make him deſiſt 5 eſpeg 
cially when both France and Italy, being offended with him for his ha- 
ving aſſauled Montferrat, did concur in making him look well about 
him, and incited the 1 to make war upon him upon that account. 
Many lay the fault of theſe alterations, in a great part, upon the Duke 
of Lerma's antieat emulation and private ambition; who being defire- 
ous to take from the Dukes pretentions, and to abate the edge of his 
genius, eafily forgot and laid aſide the uſeful conſideration ot what 
importance his conjunction would be, and the good correſponden- 
cy of the Houſe of Sevey with the Crown of Spain; of the preſerva- 
tion whe;eof the preceding Kings had been very careful, and ſtudied 
the continuance thereof: Howſoever, that Court having reſolved that 
the Duke ſhould give no more occafion of new ſcandals, bur that he 
ſhould lay down Arms, and ſuffer others to live in peace, the Gover- 
nour of Millain received order to prepare a ſufficient Army to aſſault 
him in his own Dominions it he ſhould refiſt the Kings reſolutions , but 
to the end that what was reſolved of might be done more juſtifiably, 
and with leſs diſturbance to the French and to the Italian Princes, it 
was given our, that thoſe Arms were not raiſed to ſuppreſs the Duke; 
and that the Kings in'eation was not to ber:aye him of any part of his 
Territories. bur only to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome places in Piedmont, with 


ntention of 1eſtoring them preſently after he ſhould have humbled 
| him- 
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himſelf, and yielded to the Kings demands; They hoped that by car- 
rying the buſineſs thus moderately , without diſturbing the Affairs of 
Italy, and with leſs jealouſie to the Potentates thereof, they mighe 
pre erve tbe authority of the Kings Orders and peace, with advantage 
and honour. tothe Crown, > - 1 

But the Duke was otherwiſe minded, who being exceedimgly exaſ- 
perated at the little acoount which was made of his intereſts in that 
Court, was aſhamed of the obedience that be had ſhewed thereunto: 
Being therefore reſolved ndt to be frighted at the Spaniſh Threats and 
preparatians, he prepated ſollicitouſly to defend himſelf; Nor did be 


altogether deſpair to do itꝭ for though be knew bimſelf very unable to 


make defence, yet he could not believe that the French and Venetians, 
and Princes of Italy, would ever ſuffer him to be ſuppreſt, to their own 
ſo great inconvenience andi ptejudice: Being moreover over - born by 
his immodera'e anger and implacable hatred to the Spaniards, be in al- 
moſt a deſpairing manner,” minded more his revenge then the preſerya- 
tion of his own affairs : And as mea-grow-moſt fierce when they expect 
the worſt of evils; ſo he. aſpiring at greater matiers, and promilidg 
bimſelf more then he could hope for, undertook to hold Iatelligence 
with forreign Princes, who emulatedthe Spaniſti g teatneſs, by whoſe 
favour and aſſiſtance he exceedingly hoped to ſtir up all Exr0pe * — 
the Spaniſh Grandezza: He did perſiſt the rather betein, by reaſon of 
the Kings and his Miniſters of States inclination t preſerve Ita in 
peace; as alſo by reaſon of Orders come from that Court to the States- 
men of Italy, t hat they ſhould imbrace all occaſions to ſuppreſs the pre- 
ſent uproar with the Duke, and that he would reſerve himleli for the laſt 
remedy, to. break the peace with him, in caſe he ſhould grow contu- 
macious; So as thinking, that come what would come, it might be in 
bis power to keep himſelt unprejudiced by war, it he would accept of 
what now te refuſed, te thought it would be more glorious for fim to 
ſubmit to the Kings commands rather inforc d, then of freewils and 
{ter he had tryed the fottane of war rather then hetore he had looked 
the enemy in the ſace: Vet the Dukes diſtaſtes were not at firſt ſuch, 
nor o ce petate, but that ſome way of accommodation might have 
been found, had not a Letter written by the Duke of Zerme to the Go- 
vernour of Millais, which was divilged by him, made the malady 
uncurable: Directions were therein given, That the Duke ſhould pre- 
ciſely diſarm, and that ix caſe he jhowld riotobey » Tha he the Cover nour 
ſhoald enter Piedmont i al bis forces, and make bim nom is bthoved 
him to obey the Kings pleaſure, whoſe Miniſters ( for ſo it was added) were 
i ſatisfied with ſo many difficulties and ſuch reſiſtance: He conchuded, 
That it was firmly believed; that when the Duke ſhould know this reſolution, 
be would not forbear obſerving the Kings ordern. * 
This Letter, like a ſpark of fite in well · prepared matetials, made the 
combuſtions, which atterwardsenſucd,, the greater; the Duke being 
touch d to the quick, and thinking that Lerma ia this Letter ſhewed no 
teſpect unto him, but that he was therein trea · ed as a ſubject, did ſo de- 
teſt ir, as being much diſturbed in mind, nd little leſs then mad, all 
his indeayours were to ule the greateſt demonſtrations of reſentment, 


and of diſrelpeattotte Authority of Spun, that he could deviſe: * 
cher 
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ther did he himſęlf conceal the reaſon of ſuch combuſtions z for he was 
wont t ſay openly;that ward obey, had made him take up Arms. Thus 
wards are oftcatimes of more force then deeds , and outward demon- 
fa iops offend more then reullities - The Breach began from a pro- 
teſtation which the Duke cauſed to be made to the Governour, when 
heſawthat there was no means of compoſition left; wherein, going 
oye: the war of Mantferrat from the very beginning thereof till the te- 


ſtitutian of the places he badtaken, he ſaid, That he was induced to make 
than Reflitation out of hopes that his Niere have been delivered ap in- 
1946 hands,” ecrording to the pri made bim (as he ſaid) by the Gover- 
newer, ia the Kings name; aud that all Rebels ſhyuld be pardoned, and loſſes 
by war 3 and ander promiſe alfo of a quick aud friendly compoſure of the dif- 
ences touching the State which he bad reftored 5 He complained that be 
ſus nothivg made good which mas promiſed, notwithſtanding the many impor- 
runities made in the Court of Spain, even by the Prince his San, after ha- 
wing been detained there for almoſt a whole year , the Moneth being therein 
apud, wherein be was detained in Montfertat, 10 hi ſo great mortifi- 
cation; He added, That 4s for the Inſtrument preſented to the ſaid Prince 
in Caurt, it mas nettber able to what mas promiſed lum, nor is hu 
juſt demands 3 ſa u be nould not in honour accept it: Then he proceeded 
to relate, How thet after the ſald Inſtrament was preſented unto bim at 
Turin fram the Governowr, he at the Gevernevrs defire had begun 101reat 
of accgmmedating fifferences , and how that after many debates he was 201d, 
that there was u mire campoſurtoy be be thought , but 10 do what the King 
had vrdgred.: dai finally, rippiog pe- what hed been ſaid and repized in 
that bupnef, be caveluded that the Governaur hd uit only not made good 
aue bis promifes , but had bindered the compeſureof differences , mbich 
was iy bimſelf legun 10 ns ner eu but to beep him the Duke in band, that 
the mean while be miglu baue time is prepare far the mar which ma alrt 
platted againſt Piedmont : Wherefore he made his pr ateftation that be w 
make all nectſſary and fisting preparations ta defend himſelf : That be would 
give. watice 104he; King, and ts c Princes, particularly ts thaſe of Italy, 
how ill affected the Gyyernor mas iq him ande bis family, which wes ſo 
uoted 10 the Cromn Spain; in z ſervice whereof both he and bis Pre- 
deceſſors had ſo often lat x andad (heir lives and fortunes. 
At chis time Prince Fbililerto the Duke of Sevey's ſecond ſon, and 
Lord High Admiral of Spain, coming with the Spaniſh' Gallics into 
Italy, brought 2000 Spaniards, who being landed near Gena, and 
bent for Millu, be Reaed rewards. Naptes and Scicily, where the 
teadezvouz forthe Kings Galliet was appointed, as thoſe alſo of other 
Princes, to oppoſe the Ottoman Fleet, which being put from Con- 


ſtantinople, it was held for cettain chat it came to prejudice the Kings 


Territories, to revenge the loſa of 8 Gallies taken the precediag Au- 
tums by Den Pietro di Girona, Duke of Off, a Grandee of Spain, 
and Viceroy of Naples, with the Saylors and Shipping of that King- 
dom led by 0&davieot Aragon, ho lighting upon them at unawares in 
the Levant Seas, e ſily made himſelf Maſter of them, and brought 
them in triumph into Sicily. With theſe and other people brought 
trom ſeveral parts into the State of Midain, the Governour had an 


Army in the field of 1600 Horſe and 20000 Foot, 4800 whereof who 
were 
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were Swiſſers, not being, by reaſon of the ancient League, to fight 
a-ainſt the Duke, they were put into ſeveral Garriſons in the State of 
Millains and the reſt marching towards the Confines of Piedmont, the 
Governour came forth of Millaiz, on the 20% of Augeſt, with the 
Standard general, and went to Candia, a Town in the Nowareſe; near 
to the Dukes D »minions, Here whilſt he was muſtering his men, and 

expected other proviſions for War, he gave order to Don Lewis Gaeta- 
no, who was Embaſſadour for the King with the Duke, that be ſhould 
make his laſt tryal to bring him to condeſcend to the Kings will; and 
that it he (hould make any difficulty upon the manner of diſarming, he 
ſhould promiſe him thit the Governour would paſs his word unto him 
in the Kings name that he would neither injure him, nor the Pope, nor 
the Emperour; and that incaſe of denial, he ſhould proteſt, as he in 
the fight of God and man did proteſt, that all the wrongs that ſhould 
be done by War, and the effuſion of Chriſtian bloud, ſhould be cau- 
ſed for his not having accepted that which had been wich ſo much rea- 
ſon demanded of him; and that then taking his leave, and according 


to the Law of Nations, demanding a ſafe conduct, he ſnould come to 


within the Stare of Millan. For the better juſtification of the War, 
the Priace of Caſtiglione went to Turin, to do the like in the Emperours 
name che Dukes Soveraign Lotd, 

but all iis did no goody for the Duke profeſſing that he was much 
afraid he ſhould be aſſaulted in his own Dominions by the Governours 
neigibouring Army. as toon as he'ſhould have laid down Arms: and 
that thereſore thinking, or ſeeming to think, that all caution came ſhort 
of the danger, and that his utmoſt ſafety was therein concern'd,. he 
could not admit of any offer which was not conſonant to his ſafety and 
dignity z and therefore alledging that the Pope would not accept of 
his woid with an obligation to make it be kept, and the Emperour bad 
not Forces in Italj (ufficient to over - ſee the obſerving of it, tacitely re- 
proaching the Governour for being taulty in his firt word, and that 
therefore he had no reaſon to confide the ein: He therefore concluded 
that they ſhould joyntly diſarm, offering to be himſelf the firſt who 
ſhould diſmiſs ſome of his men; and proteſting that he would not have 
taken up Arms, had it not been for the Governoursthreats, accompa- 
nied with ſo great a ſtrength to ſuppreſs him; and that therefore he 
was now ready to defend himſelf to the laſt: In ſign whereof, drawing 
off his Collar of the Golden Fleece, he gave it to the Emb. ſſadour Ga- 
etano, who refuſing to accept ir, he ſent it after him to his houſe, that 
he might ſend it to the King; and though theſe and many other actions 
were clear evidences that the Dukes will was totally alienated from the 
King, and that he would ſtand upon reſiſtance; yet could they not diſ- 
deceive many lr..lians, nor the Governour, and Spaniſh Miniſters in 
gene cal, not m ke them alter their opinion; for thinking that being ſo 
infetiour a Prince, and ſo unable to reſiſt the Forces of the Crown, be 
would not dare to ſtand the tryal of the threatened War, they were 
ct opinion, tht having ſhew d all the demonſtrations ot courage even 
to the ve y laſt, he would, at the appearance of the Spaniſh Arms and 
Standards, yield, juſt as he had done the year be ore, before Nice; and 
Lheretore ia her out of certainty then confidence, and thinking that l 

woul 
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would much detract from the Majeſty and reputation of the Kings Af- 
fairs, if they ſhould by fortifying themſelves ſeem to doubt that the 
Duke would aſſault any of the Towns in the State of Millain, they did 
not care to furniſh even the Frontiers towards Piedmont, though they 
abounded in Swiſſers; nor did they tear to be aſſaulted on any other 
fide. 
Wherefore the Venetians approving as then of the Kings reſoluti- 
ons, did not at all ſeem to favour the Duke; but rather perſevering in 
their former diſtaſtes, they appeared wholly averſe to his ends and in- 
tereſts. The Governonr reſolving to go with his Army to before Ver- 
celles, paſt his men over into Mentferrat by a bridge built upon the Ri- 
ver Seſa, near to Fillua; and being come to Villa noua, be went on 
the 7 of September with his Troops in good order towards Yercelles, 
nine miles diſtant from Villa nua. La Motta, the firſt Town in Pied- 
mont yielded forthwith unto him, and afterwards Caren ans; where, 
diſtributing his Souldiers in thoſe places, he quartered that night: But 
the Duke thinking diverſion to be a better way of defence then oppo- 
ſition; 2nd having what Horſe, what Foot, little leſs then 10000 in 
Vercelles, of which 5000 French, he reſolved to march into the State 
of Millan. Having therefore made a bridge of boats over the ſame 
Sea which divides his Dominion from the State of Millan, and chu- 
ſing out 6000 foot, and 1000 horſe, he went with them and with two 
field · pieces into the Territory of Næuara: From hence he ſent 1500 
foot, and 300 horſe, Commanded by Caluſia, ſon to the Count of 
Ferrua. along the River towards the Bridge della Villata, with order to 


burn it, thereby to bereave the enemies Army of the Victuals and am- 


munition which thereby were brought to them from the State of l- 
lain. He went with the reſt ſtreight towards Novara; whither being 
come about Sun · riſing, he advanced with Count G#i4o and ſome horſe, 
and appeared upon an eminent Hill near the City: There were not 
above 5co men in the Garriſon, yet the Novareſi, betaking themſelyes 
preſently to Arms, fired a piece of Cannon upon them: But the Duke, 
though he ſaw the Novarefi aſtoniſſit at his coming, and the City 
wholly unprovided of defence, fo as probably he might Have — tay 


to take the Town, he notwithſtanding retreated, and advanced no fur- 


ther, were it either out of the reſpect which be ſtill bore unto the King 
(as be af: erwards trecly declared) or as others would have ie, out of 
fear of being probably aſſaulted * the Spaniſh Army, which coming 
upon him nigh at hand, and finding him engaged in that enterprize 
with but a few Forces, might eaſily have ſuppreſt him, ; 
The Kings Commanders, nay, the whole Camp, when they heard 
that the Duke waz gone to Nouara, knew how rare an occaſion this 
would bee. Don Alfonſo Pimemello General of the Cavalry,and Don 
Fobn Vives, the Kings Embaſſadour to the State of Genos, who was 
then intte Camp, and Cavaliere MelXJ, an ancient Captain, and ve- 
ry good at Counſel, propounded, That toording immediately over 
the Seſia, by the advantage of their Cavalry, or by their Waggons, 
ac:ommodared like to a Bridge, and leaving a reaſonable baggage 
with the Garriſon in Carenzans, or ſending it into Montferrat, they 


ſhould go and cut off the Dukes way in his return; for, ſaid they, * 
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of two things muſt needs happen, that either the Duke being belea- 
guered in an Enemies Countrey, and having no victuals, muſt yield 
within twenty four hours; or that fighting upon great diſadvantage, he 
muſt needs be a loſer , not without manifeſt danger to his own perſon; 
for he would ceitainly be taken Priſoner by the Horſe, which were 
diſperſed every where about the Country. This Propoſition being 
approved of by the whole Council would affuredly have been fol- 
lowed, had not it been oppoſed by Prince Aſcoli z who alledging the 
depth of the water, the danger of foording over the Rivers, and the 
doubt leſt the Duke fatling upon them in their paſſage might much 
prejudice them, turned the Governout from this reſolution : He added 
moreover, That it was neither the Kings mind; nor the intention of 
the war, that the Duke ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, but only that he ſhould 
be inteſted till ſuch time as he ſhould lay down Arms, and prepare to 
obey the Kings other directions. He therefore concluded, that it was 
by no means fitting to adventure the reputation of the Kings Forces, 
which would ſufficiently decline upon any the ſleighteſt encounter aud 
that ſince the fafety of Novara might be cautiouſly provided for, ſafe 
and ſecure reſolutions ought to be preferred before ſuch as were dange- 
rous and uncertain. The difficulty of foording over ſo ſmall a River; 
nor the dange. of the Dukes coming upon them, could not alter the 
Governour from his firſt opinion; for the waters wee not then very 
deep and the Duke being gone that very night tor Nævara, he could 
not, no not though he had flown have hindred their paſſage; Vet 
one mans Authority prevailing over the univerſal opinion of the Coun- 
ci), an opportunity-was loſt of overcoming , and of putting an end to 
the war the very day that it was begun : It was notwithſtanding order- 
ed, according to the opinion of the Frince himſelt, that the Atmy 
ſhould returne the ſame way it had come that it ſnould go to the Bridge 
of Villataʒ and that repaſſing over the Vea there u ſhould go to relieve 

Novara; but with expreſs command to Don Alfonſo Pimentelle, ho 

led the Van, not to fight upon any whatſoever 6ccafion, The Van had 
not well pals'd over the Bridge, when the burning of certain little 
Cottages was ſeen from afar off, and the noiſe of fighting heatdzwhere- 
fore 200 Horſe were ſent towa ds that part, to diſcover what the mat- 
ter war, who light upon the Marqueſs Calais, who was ſent, as bath 
been ſaid, by che Duke, to burn the Bridge, and lay the Country 
waſte 3 and in askirmiſh with 200 Horſe, which were ſent by Pimen- 
tells, he was forſaken by his Cavalry, which at the firſt charge were 
routed, and fled, many ot them, together with CAuſis himſelt, being 

taken Priſoners, and many ſlain 3 ſome of the Foot, when they ſaw 
the Horſe run, threw away their Arms, ran away, and were cut in pie- 
ces z the greater part of them keeping cloſe together, and tetre ating 

in good order, made uſe of the mooriſh ſcituation, and of the banks; 

through which the Enemies not being able to follow them, they had 

oppoi tunĩty to make head in fitting and advantagious places, and to 

face Lodovico Guſco, one of the Capuains of the 200 Horſe, who with 

his Company of Curaffiers followed them by oblique ways, and was 

ſtill upon their flanks 3 and after having aſſaulted them more than once, 
many of his men being ſlain, and having his own horſe fla:n undec 

>. PW bim, 
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him, he ſuffered them at laſt to get ſafe into Yerceles 3 and though their 
number was leſſened, yet they wan more preys , then their horſe, 
which fled at the vecy firſt onſet, without making any reſiſtance. This 
was the firſt incounter of the War of Piedmont, and the firſt action that 
hapned therein. The Spaniſh Army went to quarter at Candia, a mile 
beyond Villata, inſtead ot going to Paleſtra, a little higher upon the 
river whither, they might better have gone: for being neer the way 
which leads from Nouara to Vercellet, it had been a more convenient 
place to have hindred the Dukes return. And this would have proved 
the better, for that the Duke parted that very night from Novara, and 
returned to the Confines of Piedmont, and quartered there that night, 
with his men very weary and tired with their march the preceding day 
and nigbt. Here the Governour had notwithſtanding another occaſi- 
on of worſting him, had he been as mindful to imbrace it, as fortune was 
ſavorable in preſenting it. For there was neither river, nor other obſta- 
cle between him and the Duke, ſo as he might commodiouſly and up- 
on advantage bave aſſaulted him, there not being above a mile between 
the places where they were quartered. 

The next day the Duke fired Paieſtra early in the morning, to re- 
venge the burning of Caran ana the night before by the Dutch, and 
went for Vercelles without being moleſted; nothing being done to im- 
pede him in his return. Thus having freed: his on State from the 
Enemies Army, the very day that it entred thereinto, and revenged the 
injury he had received, in the ſame manner as was done to him, he re- 
turned to Vercelles; where he ſaid, obſerving the Enemies proceed- 
ings. The Governour being returned to the State of Millan began 
preſently to build a Fort,. which he raiſed from the very foundation, in 
the Tetritories of Novara, a little diſtant from the Sea, and not much 
more then a mile from Yercelles _—_— in honour of the Duke of Ler- 
ma, be called the Fort of Sana He gave our, that he built it to no 
other ead, but to ſecure Navara, nin Cale that when the Governour 
ſhould enter again into Piedmont, it ſhauld be re · aſſaulted by the Duke, 
as in ſuch caſe he threatned he would do. But the Fabrick being great, 
and capable of many men, flanckt hy five Bulwarks, and neer upon 2 
mile in compaſs, it was not without good ground judged to be a build- 
ing not begun for the occurrences of the preſent War, but of long 
continuance, and to fortifie the State of Millan on that fide at all times 
from forreign Armies. For this awe thing was almoft reſolved upon 
many ye ns before in Span, though it was not proceeded in, to ſhun 
giving of jealouſies to the Italian Princes, and to the Duke, who was 
then a fr ead tothe Crown. - But ac there being a maniteRt breach, 
it was thought, as indeed it was ttue, that the Kings Officers made uſe 
of this occaſion, to put their former reſolution in practiſe. In this ir- 
terim Prince Philiberto return d from Naples with the Gallies wherein 
were between ſive and fix thouſand foot, part Spaniards, and part Ne:- 

itans, who being unbarked in the waters of Gexwa, where he left alſo 
moſt ot the Gallies, he went with ſome few into Spain, being ho- 
nour'd, and attended, not only as Admiral, but as the Kings Nephew: 
but in reality being environed by Spaniſh Officers, who were appointed 


to wait upon hum by the Duke of Lerma, he appeared rather to be kept 
as 
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as an Hoſſage, his Navigation was to no great purpoſe ; for the Tur- 
kifh Fleet, which was much leſs then it was ſaid to be, after having ap- 
peared within fight of Sicely, before the Prince his coming, retreated to 
Navarino, a Haven in Morena. True it is, that Den Diego Pimentello 
who was ſent with two gocd Gallies very well appointed, to diſcover 
them, bad the luck to take two of the enemies Gallies 3 which being 
well man d came alſo to diſcover the Chriſtian Fleet; and lighting 
upon them about Navarino, he ſtoutly aſſaulted them, and in a ſhort 
ſpace made himſelf maſter of them, a Victory which was the more re- 
markable for that it bapned almoſt in view of the enemies Fleet, which 
was not above 20 miles diſtant from where the fight was made, But 
it is not to be expreſt how all men were amazed, and confounded with 
wonder in Lombardy, and generally throughout Traly, who expected 
mighty things from the Govecnours going into Picamont; when they 
ſaw him return ſo ſoon without doing any thing; and as the reſolution 
of returning would have made fome amends, and have repaired the re- 
putation of the Kings Forces, wherein they ſuffered very much. it fol- 
lowing the enemy, they had vigourouſly re-entred. Piedmont at their 
heels; ſo the keeping with the whole Army, for above two moneths, 
about the Fort which was ere ting, did neceſſarily detract from their 
honour z and ſo much the more, for that mighty things being looked 
for from them, no mean ſucceſſes would have ſatisfied expectation. 
On the other ſide, the Duke making leũ account of the diſcomforture 
given to his mea, then of the enemies going out of Piadmont, thought 
the leaſt harm that befell the enemy, a great comfort to his own affairs. 
And rages mommy. at the very beginning of the War he had 
made the world fee that the Spaniſh Forces were not invincible, he 
hoped that the Italians being awakened thereby, as by a watlike trum- 
pet, would the ſooner joyn with him, both ia Forces, and ia intelli- 
gence againſt ſtrangets. Therefore not being upon this occaſion waa- 
ting to himſelf; but making his cauſe the common cauſe, he was well 
pleaſed, thar divers writings, and compoſures ſhould be thrown abroad 
in 1taly, but eſpecially ia his own Dominions ; wherein tiling him ct e 
head, and author of the recovery of their ancient Liberty, the Italian 
Potentates were exhorted to throw off the forreign yoke, by which 
they had been ſo long oppreſi d. And ſtill continuing with more fer- 
vency the indeayours long before begun in France, and Germany, with 
the Princes who did emulate the Spaniſh Grandezza, with the King of 
England, and with the States of Holland, he ſtrove to make them joyn 
with him, that ſo they might unanimouſly oppole that power which 
did overſhadow a great part of Europe. But believing particularly, 
that the Venetians, the = barm which would inſue unto them by 
his ſuppreſion being confidered, would not give him over in ſo great 
4 danger; he therefore having compoſed the differences which fad 
been be ween them and him, touching the War of Montferrat, by the 
interceſſion ot the Embafſadours of France and England, then re ſid ent 
in Venice; he reſolved to ſend Facomo Piſsins with title of Embaſſa- 
dour to Venice, to exhort them upon this occaſion to imbrace his cauſe 
with their Forces, and che defence of the common ſafety, and liberty; 
who being brought intothe Colledge, may be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken 
to this effect | It 
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It is moſt certain, Serene Prince, and wiſe fathers, that diffidence 
© tath always been the ruine and undoing of friendſhip; as on the con- 
©rary, affiance and truſt hath always been held the ſtreighteſt bond to 
© keep Princes perpetually colleagued in friendſhip to one and the ſame 
<end, The diſtruſt that the Duke my Maſter, joy ning with the Spani- 
© ards, conſpired againſt the common ſa ety, when upon jult occaſion 
he took up arms agiinft Montferrat, made you readily imbrace the 
Duke of Mantaa's cauſe, which was then held to be the common cauſe. 
Out of this Reaſon, the Duke my Maſter, as beſt knowing his own 
© intentions, which he by opea manifeſtoes publiſhed to the world, 
thought this Commonwealth more inclined to favour his adverſary 
then him. And tt at therefore conſtriuing his intentions to be other- 
« wiſe then they have been ſince known to be, by reciprocal diffidence 
© the ancient friendſhip ſo long preſerved between him and this Com- 
monwe lth hath on the ſudè en been turned to enmity. Now, ſince 
call men may aſſertain themſelves, by what hath hapned at Novara and 
yer celli, that the Dukes intention never was, nor can ever in the future 
© be, different from the common end of the Princes of Ita, and par- 
© ticularly trom that of this moſt glorious Commonwealth; which is, 
©*manfully to make good, and conſtantly to maintain the common ſafe- 
ty, dignity, and liberty, againſt the common enemies; he therefore 
© hathreaſon to hope, that paſt diſtaſtes being turn d to as much conſi- 
* dence, the former good correſpondency will be redoubled; and that in 
lo juſt and honeſt a cauſe, in ſa, uſeful aad neceſſary a War, he may 
©prelume to be favoured by the Venetian Forces. For if you did re- 


© ſolveto patronize the Duke of Manta againſt a Prince ſo ſtreightly 
joyn d in intereſt and good will with this Commonwealth, only out 


* of fear that he might aſſault Monrferrat, with an intention to annex 
© it tothe Spaniards z how much more ought you now prepare to de- 
© fend the Duke of Savoy, whillt he is aſſaulted by the ambitious Spani- 
ard, for the preſervation of the publick dignity, by thoſe Forces, 
vt e eby under a colour of preſerving peace in Italy, and which they 
are the firſt that do diſturb, they indeavour to poſſeſs themſelyes of 
* Piedmont, ſo lawlully injoyed by him, and by his predeceſſors z the 
© Spaniards, as all men may ſee, would be believed to be the Arbitra- 
tors, the Patrons of Italy, the Supream Moderator of her Potentatss 5 
© they thecetore think it reaſonable, that all Tralian Princes, as if they 


*we.e ſo many of their Subjects, ſhould obey every the leaſt beck of 


* that King, nay of any of his Miniſters, And terming the ſlavery of 
Italy, peace, the obedience thereof ſecurity : and on the contrary, 
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tte treedom thereof, contumacy; and its generoſity, turbuleacy ot 


* ſpirit ; they by theſe artifices ſtrive to make themſelves gracious, and 
© others odious to the people. And now having begun to exerciſe 
© this their ſuperiority, to the no leſs general prejudice, then to the 


* univerſal loſs of reputation, upon the weakeſt, they will arrogate the 
© like over thegrea'eſt, They of late commanded the Duke of -- 
dena and the Luccheſi, to lay down arms, and were immediately obey- | 
ei, withcut any reply. They now indeavour the like with the Duke 


* of Savoy - whom, after having ſecured Montferrat trom all Hoſtility, 
te command to lay down Arms, and to disband his Souldiers : 
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and becauſe he keeps 20co Souldiers more then uſual in his Domini- 
© ons, they threaten him. Was there ever known ſo unjuſt, and ſo 
© imperious a command ? with what reaſon does that King and that 
Nation, who, as all men know, are but as of yeſterday in Itahy, give 
Las to the Dukes of Savoy, who held the Scepter of Piedmont 400 
<years, before Fe was maiter of one foot of Land in Italy? will there 
none then date to ſhe their faces, and gainſay ſuch inſolent com- 
© mands ? ſhall the generoſity of the Italian game be ſo totally extinct, as 
i that all Italy ſhall obey thoſe whom they have formerly comman- 
© ded 2 who ſees not that by theſe beginnings they aim at the reducing 
© of the power and liberty of the Princes of Italy into a Precarious 
© power, into a P. ecarious liberty, depending upon every nod of theirs * 
C — why talk I of a Precarious power, of a Precarious liberty, theſe 
F beginnings tend manifeſtly to the reducing of the Duke of Savoy into 
« miſerable ſlavery, and to the ſubjugating of Piedmont : nor ceaſing 
© here, tothe making themſelves abſolute Lords of Italy: the Monar- 
s chy whereof having long fancied ugto themſelves in Idea, they now 
© begin to try how it may ſucceed, by the ſuppreſſion of the Duke my 
© Maſter, and by counterfeiting with the other Italian Potentates. And 
« cloaking this cheir ambitious and avaricious thirſt with the fair pre- 
©teace of publick peace, they are no leſs intent upon the uſurping of 
* other meas Dominions, then were the Perſians ot old; who aſpiring 
cat the oppreſſion of Greece, demanded a little water, and ſome few 
« clods of earth, for no other end, but that upon denial they might have 
c ſome colourable pretence to make Var upon them, and tyrangical- 
ly to ſubjugate them. If then the ſafety, and diguity of all Italy be 
indanger to be ruined, by the abaſing of my Maſter, by the ſuppreſſi 
on of Piedmont, will this Commonwealth, contrary to her cuſtom, 
« contrary to the conſtitutions and examples of ber Piedeceſſours, 
© ſtand idle ſpectators of other mens miſeries ? careleſs lookers upon 
the common danger and calamity e ſhall ſhe ſleep, and be drown'd 
in a dull Lethargy, which confeſſeth that ſhe continually watcheth 
© over, and ſtands ſentinel to the common liberty ? the Romans did 
* of old make War, and ſent forth powerful A mies againſt Pe 
King of Macedon, and Antioch King of 4%; not out of any dehire 
© of :cquilition, or of inlarging their Empire, not out of any hatred to 
* thoſe Kings, nor to revenge any injuries received from them; but 
only to free the Grecians from the tyranny of thoſe Princes: but out 
ot Roman generofity, which could not ſuffer that thoſe people, who 
bad been anciently born, and who had long lived freed,and maſters of 
* themſelves, ſhould be ſubjeRed by batbarous Kings. And yet Greece 
was a Nation far diſtaat from Rome, much diff-ring from the Romans 
in Laws, Cuſtoms, Language, and Religion; ſo as the Romans needed 
i act to have cared much for their Country nor Condition, nor been 
much moved at their miſery, and will you 5 who repreſeac that an- 
< cient and auguſt Commonwealth, to the life, in Wiidom, Actions, 
© and much more in generoſity of Mind, retuſe to aſſiſt in the freeing, 
©notof a Province, or torreign Nation, bur of this, which was anci- 
*eatly ihe Princeſs of Provinces, which is your Mother, your Coun« 
ry, the ſeat ot your Empire, and of the Majeſty of eco — 
„Wealth 
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; wealth? from whoſe dignity, ſafety and freedom, you reap fo much 
ſplendor, and ſecurity ? but, why make Iuſe of io remote examples, 

when there are not wanting thoſe which are treſher and more ſutable 
to the times and preſent occurrences? it is not much above 400 years 
ſince Italy, and particularly all tt at which lies between the A penine, 
and the Alps, being opprefs'd by the Dutch Empir-, many of the Ci- 
ties of Lombardy took courage to ſhake off the yoke of that fierce Na- 
tion: ſo as joyning in League, wherein your Anceſtors, having 
. manfully for many years made War with Germany, which had her foot 
upon the t necks, the peace of Conſtance did inſue, by which nothing 
remained to the Germans, but the bare name of Supream Empire 
and the T-alians repoſſeſt themſelves of their ſo much deſited liberty. 

Shall not that then which made ſo many peop'e, diſperſt in ſo many 

Cities, oppreſo d by ſo ſevere a yoke, able to venture for, and to 
* atchieve liber y, be ſufficient now to aſſociate ſome few, and free 
*Chieftains will it not be able to intuſe courage into free, great, and 
© powerful Princes? and aſcertain them that the ſame thing, begun 
« with more proſperous preſage ſhall have a more fortunate end? ſhall 
petadventure tł᷑e doubt of ſucceſs make you heſitate, whoſe fore fa- 
©thersd.d manfully withſtand the Forces of ſo many Princes joyn'd to- 
© gether againſt them? ſhall the Commonwealth of Venice be atiaid of 
Spain, which being without either King or Government, drown'd 
© in luxury, and riches, and divided into ſo many parts, and Regions, 
*asthattt e vaſtneſs of its Empire doth counterpoiſe, or injure it ſelf ? 
© ſhould it teac to reſiſt that power, againſt which the Hollanders, who 
© were then but a weak p-ople, did rebel, and of Subjects have made 
© themſelves freemen, of ſlaves Lords? nothing can appear really dif- 
© ficultto generouſly minded men, The Duke of Savoy bath no ſooner 
© ſacrificed his State, and Lite, in ſo laudable an enterprize, but imme- 
d ately the French, deſpiſing their Kings commands, are come in to 
©his aid, nd will vety ſuddenly appear in greater numbers, Nor will 
© he want aſſiſtance from Holland, and England; as alſo from many of 
* t! e German Princes, who ſavour my Maſte:, and are tacitely confe- 
derated with him, if for no other end, at leaſt co abate ſo great a ſur- 
* quedry, and ſo odious a pride: and ſhall not that which works upon 
© forreigrecs, prevail with this Commonwealth, which to boot with 
© the ſam- Reaſons, is incited ſpto do by the ſafety of her friends, by 
the protection which ſhe profeſſeth to take of the oppreſſed, and 
* (which imports moſt) by the imminent danger of her own liberty? but 
if pe adventure ſo great and important occaſions ſhould contrary to 
the expectation of all men, be ſo little conſidered by her, as in ſo ur- 
gen a neceſſity ſhe ſnould not defend the common intereſt, think, I 
beſcech you, what opinion. will be had of fer wiſdom ? wt at eſteem 
* will be put upon ter generoſity, and grandezza? what will the other 
Italian Princes ſay,” who being anxious for tl.e common intereſt, what 
the end of tte War of Piedmont will prove, depend upon your Au- 
*thority, knowing that the ſafety of their Dominions and fortune 
depends upon your Counſels aad Reſolves ; Who doubts that our 
© Princes ſhall no ſooner know your inclinat on, ſhall no ſooner ſe: 


the Ven.t an Colours diſplay d; and that the people who are ſubject 
to 
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© to the Spaniards ſnall no ſooner ſee your arms gliſter, but that thoſe 
c yxaried with their piide, and theſe yexed with their unſupportable 
tyranny, will move, and will expoſe wemſelves, their children, and 
call that is dear unco them, to enjoy that dignity, that golden liberty, 
© wkereunto' theſe Skies, and this Country doth invite them. Make 
© uſe then of this ſo fait; ſo rare, and ſo opportune an occaſion; where- 


in all 7raly, all Europe is concerned 3 which being imbraced by the 
Duke my Miſter, gives aſſured ſignes of happy ſucceſs. Mark, I be- 


ſeech you; how he; accompanied bur with a haudtul of men, hath 
quickly cooled their threats, hath ut the firſt puſhturn'd their intenti- 
© ons of oppugning Pied? into care of fortifying themſelves in the 
State of Milla. One ſmall Victery, one bruſh given them, will 
© throw them down headlong from tt height from whence they with 
© ſuch arrogancy pretend do preſcribe Laws to Italy, will alienate their 
friends from them, ' wilkput heart into heir Subjects, and make them 
© ſee upon how weak foundations this theit vaſt Monarchy is built. And 
they loſing their courage, 5 their proſpecity they are ſo 
<pufr up, will yield tous the glory of ſo gallant an action; whereby, 
to boot with our natural liberty, we ſnall purchaſe” perpetual and im- 
© mortal praiſe to our poſterĩt j. 

Theſe words were as attentively liſtened unto,as efficaciouſly ſpoken 
by the Embaſſadour; who being diſmio d with genetal words, the bu- 
ſineſs was propounded in the Clio ue Pegidi; where a Senator 
ſtood up, worthy, for the atuteneſs of bis wit and ſor his affection 
to his Country, of all thôſe Honours which his no riper years did de- 


bar him of, who ſpoke thus. MER wan 22-343 
© It our opinions had been demanded by the Duke of Savoy when 
£ things not being come to an breach between him and the 


© King of Spain, be bad no need of ouraffiſtance, as now being demand- 
ed when the breach is begun, our Counſels may ſeem ſuperfluous and 
c unſeaſonable; I cb ink our Anſwer ought to have been ſuch, as if bei 
© obſerved by him, it might totally have eaſed him of the neceſſity — 
© occalion of making this demand: Therefore fince we were not ac- 
© quainted with it at the firſt, we muſt now conſider adviſedly, not 
vhat had then becn expedient for us to adviſe; but what we ate now 
*to reſolveupon, not only for our own honour and ſafety, but tor the 
© like of all Itah, touching our abandoning or adhering to the Duke 
« of Savey, affaulted by the King of Spuds : For I believe you are all of 
opinion, T hat according tothe Rules of civil Government, Princes, 
* who berake themſelves, ſometimes more out of neceſſity then choice, 
to fide with ſuch Intereſts whereinto others have run either out of 
* batred or ſome other diſturbances, ought to indeavour that greater in- 
© conveniencies may not enſue, I believe that the ambition and defire 
© of Government is common to all men; but that the Spaniards do 
more abound in this then others, cannot be denied; and that that Ne- 
tion which is not ſatisfied with great poſſeſſions which ſhe injoys both 
*inE urope, and in ſo many other parts of the world, doth ſtill defire the 
*agrandizing thereof by the ſuppreſſing of others, is not to be doubred : 
And though hitherto (thanks to the peice of Italy, and to the great 
care which is had, that they govern not ſuch States as are not ſubje& 
K to 
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to them) they have not obtained their ends; yet in my opinion be 
thinks amiſs — believes, that if occaſion were offered, they would 
ceꝛſe from: thirſting aſtet thee mens ons: For the Citations 
< ſeatifrom Millain againſt Princes of Italy, when Count Fuentes 
© was Governour and which though they do not declaredly concern 
© our Common wealth, do at leaſt tacitly threaten her, are not as yet 
totally extin&, though they be laid aſide for the preſent; And if we 
© way argue from ſmaller things to greater, with what cunning, nat to 
© ay Authotity, have they gotien Finale, Monaco, Tiambins. Corregia, 
© and many otter Towns in Zunigieya, under their Dominion © where- 
© in, in my opinion, it is not ſo much to be canſidered how much for the 
© preſent the ſomma tatali is concerned in thoſe Towns, as the conſe 
* quences which they draw after them 5 and that from thence we oughe 
to meaſure their Iatentions and ends, which do not aim only at the 
getting of thoſe litile Caſtles, but at much greater deſigne:. Monaco 
and Finale curb aud command the River of Genus; Fiombino the State 
of Tuſcany; hom much ſubjeRioa do the mid-way Towns. of Leveg- 
gians intorce upon both theſe States ? the ſame way be ſaid of Cor» 
© reggio, in reſpect of the States confining thereupon, Porto Longone , 
* fortified by them by ſo many Fabricks, Imoſt in the face of 2, bow 
£ cleerly doth it ſhew the ambition they have, with ſafety to themſelves, 
to bridle this Provigce ; and whadoubrs, but tbat as much as the li- 
© berty.of any of our Erinces is leſſened, ſo much the Spaniſh, power is 
© augmented, even tu qur prejudice? Nor is our Common: wealth uy 
tarmleſs from their ambition. + How much doth the Popes being 5 
© on againſt us, by ſo many fayours, Covenants, and preparations or 


war in time of intetdiction; ſhew-thar that King and Nation bare no 
good in entions towards us ? the continual moleſtations of the li ſacchi, 
© tomentea by them againſt us Our League with the Garriſons which 2 
they by ſo aa Plots indeavour to oppoſe : The Fort Fuantet, built 


< inthe jaws of the Faholine, to the perpetual yoke of that Nation, and 
©ro the appa ent ſhame of our League 3 who ſees not how much they © 


© redound co the ſuppreſſion of our honour, and ot our Affairs? They © 
© now indeavour to erect new Forts againſt the Duke of S«voy y, aud 


© becauſe he will neither acknowledge nor obey. his Commands, they © 


© :flault his Dominions 3 whether with an imeatioa to bereave him of 
them, or no. Iwill not at this time either affirm or deny ; although it 
© may be juſtly iuſpe qed, if not fully aſſerted, by the many prepatati- 
ons and great demonitrations made by that Nation, and probably 7 
* feared by their wonted ends 3 but bowloever, I conſider that it doth 
© nat become the intereſts nor dignity of our Common-wealth, to per- 

© it that that Prince ſhould baiely ſubmit to ſuch Commands, nor 
that we by abasdoning him give poſſeſſion to that Nation of ſo abſo- 


* lutely commanding and compelling the Italian Princes to obey herz 


mens thoughts injarge themſelves by degrees 5 and the greater the 
things be which they attain, the greater do the ends which tt ey pro- 
© pole to themſelves grow; and hen they have gotten one thing, they 
think they have gotten nothing, which makes them pretend to more 
* adyantagious and higher things: And in Sta- e- affairs, he who cor» 
deſcends in reputation, and at the firſt, muſt reſolye ro yield age? 
© warCs 
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<wards to all things: Whercfore,:queſtioaleſs,” when they ſhall have 
« forc'd the Duke to what they now demand, they will afterwards com- 
© pel him to greater matters, which will — — preſident 
eto other Princes, and to us our ſelves, wben pn ſhall ſerve: And 
it is to be believed, that in ſuch a caſe no man will cate for what ſhot 
c (hall befall us, as juſtly deſerviag the fame puniſhmeat which we have 
« ſuffered others roundergo - But ſuppoſe that the Dukes Forces and 
friends ſhall prove inferiour to the greatneſs of his Spirit, or that find- 
c ing bimſelt forſakea by others, k e either willingly yield to the Com- 
© mand or power of the ſtronger: or that diſarm be, or diſarm he not, 
che ſhall hobheſoever be ſuppreſt; Who ſees not what the common 
« dangec will be? Who ſees not a fair way made to that Monarchy 
© which that Nation fancies unto her ſelf? Who ſees not 14h fallen in- 
to miſerable ſlavery, and into as deplorable a condition as ever 
© he was in fince the declination. of, the Rowen Empire ? It being 
then the part of wiſe Princes, timely to foreſee, and to provide early 
© againſt dangers which are not far off, I ſhould thiak it very neceſſary 
© that this Common- wealth, though otherwiſe, defirous to preſerve 
© peace, ſhould in ſome ſort or other:undertake the Dukes defence; 
© Leſt whilſt we ſhall Rand idly looking upon other meas evils, it betall 
©nor us as it befell our fore- Fathers, hen the Kingdom ot Naples, 
being aſſaulted by Charles the Eighth, the State of that Prince was 


v poſſeſt and overcome before ſought withal; who whilſt be is in ſafe 


« ty, and maſter of the Walls and Gates of:{ts/x. way give entrance 
© unco ſtrangers, and keep our Liberty, and the lit of all the Princes of 
« [taly, ſafe both in war and peace. 4 aol wentt 
Maay, and particularly thoſe of tte younger ſort, praiſed this Opi- 
nion which was fortified with ſo many Reaſons ,, but another Senator, 
no leſs venerable for age then for wiſdom ,. and tor his long experieace 
in places of Magiſtracy, and Embaſſies happily diſcbarged by him, 
ſtood up and ſpoke thus. | * 150 
© I bavealways been of opinion, moſt worthy Senators, That he 
© who will adviſe wiſely of weighty Affairs, ought not ſo much to conſi- 
der the quality or ſtate of preſent things. as to confider intentively, and 
© diligeatly to examine things that are paſſed; Therefote if we will con- 
det Italies condition in former time, I mean, when the Spaniards did 
not domincer here, and ſhall compare them, without paſſiqn or envy, 
* with the preſent times: I believe that all men will join in opinion with 
me, that certainly the preſeat timeꝭ are io be preter d before the for- 
mer. We have ſeen, (not to ſpeak of more emiote times) e have 
© ſeen, I ſay, or may conceive by Hiſtory, in ubateondition Ita was, 


yen the French, or Kings of Aragon, were Lords of Naples 3 when 


the State of Millain was ſubject either to the Viſonti, Sfor / ſobi, or 
to the French: To what bittet wars was Italy ſubject, and more par- 
*ticularly our Commom wealth? The Aragenneſ had no ſognet made 
*rhemſelyes maſters of the Kingdom of Naples, and ſo became Italian 
Princes, but they began ſometimes to trouble T#ſc@ny, la Marcs ſome- 
times, and ſometimes the Churches Territories, and the Geneeſſes; 
and turning all things topſy tutvy, they forbeat not through ambition 
to extend their Empire beyond the Confines of bat Kingdom. Ihe 

| K 2 © Fiſconti 
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< Yiſcouts of Millen did yet worſe 4; and the Sforzs's ſucceeding the Viſ- 
conti as well in the Kare as in the luſt of Government, kept themſelves 
©notwithin the Confines of Mifain and Gennes And fo troubleſome 
was Ledovice Sfera to our fore-Fathers, as being forced to join in 
League with Lews the Twelfth, King of France, they reſolved to 
drive him out of his Dukedom , to the end that Italy being freed of 
< that fire-brand, they might afterwards io quiet the Nation, and by 
that means ſecure it from the Kings of Naples, as they might no longer 
« fear their own ſafety 3: and that the — 2 France being brought by 
«their forces into Haly, and matic maſter of Millain, might be the 
chief Protector of theĩt State: What the ſucceſs of thoſe hopes did af- 
© rerwards prove, I think is ſufficiently known to all men i; and how the 
King of France rewarded that turn with bitter wars, cruel cala- 
© mities and pe-ſecutions 5 For it ever our Common-wealth was near 
© being utterly exterminated aſter the war of Chioggis, it was then, 
«* when that King, to recover Cremona, and Gieradada, which by Ar- © 
< ticles of agreement did belong to us, did incite the Armes of Chriſtian 
© Princes againſt us: and making him their head againſt our Progeni- 
tors, in that great league of Cambraye, ſtuck not to aſſault them wit 
© all-his Forces; and had been the chiefeſt cauſe of our ruine, if ſuch a 


© tempeſt had not been ſtoutly withſtood, and prudently repaired by 7 


our tore fathets. Not long after neither we, nor the other Poten- 


« tares of 74aly, being able to indure forreign Dominion in 114), we 


£ joyatly indeavoured to is the Sfarxa i in the State of Millain; 
* which our fore · ſathets did, though not without Wars, and infinite 

troubles: for they did not think that eitber the peace, or liberty of 

Itah, could be fecure, as long as the Spaniards, being maſters of the 
© Kingdom of Naples, as they then were, ſhould likewiſe ſucceed in 
tte State of Millan: as the 4 4 being afterwards extinct, it was 
© neceſſity they ſnould do. This is the condition of the affairs of Italy, 
© whichTIcerm paſt: Let us now come to her-preſent condition 3 and 
© comparing it with the paſt , let us judge which of the two conditions 
be to be choſen; whether tbat, when the 7iſcont?, the Sforza's, and 
© che French who- co the King of Aragon in the Kingdom of 
Naples, or this, wherein the Spaniards being maſters of both theſs 
St. tes, ate with the moderation of Empire, a counterpoiſe unto them- 
c T veril GR —— ＋ prefer thoſe times be- 
6 e, neither in reſpec of the peace and happineſs which we and 
©the other Princes of rudy enjoy, nor of the ſecurity and quiet wherein 
we at the preſent do poſſeſi our States. By means whereof if Ir 
dont begin to recoverthe Empire of the world, yet doth ſhe flouri 
in all choſe Arts and riches which tan reſult from a continued ſecure 
peace. Let us now give for granted, that the Spaniards are naturally 


« ambitious, prev) at sto others; let us alledge Monaco, 
« Fixale;" and four poor Vil 
ght in 


ges, 5 maſters whereof they 
«wers tor the moſt patt brought in; put what eſleem you pleaſe upon 


© the Citations of F Veni, and of the diſturbances occaſioned by tout 
© Pyrats which moleſt our Gulf; and let us re theſe; orother 
© more trivial buſineſſes, and this deſire which the Spaniards ſeem to 
«have of Goveramem,- to the like as well of Native Princes, as For- 

05 ©reignets 
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tre who have horn ſway in Italy: Let us oppoſe the Actions of 
— ge the remonſtranees of theſe; the Citations of theſe, tothe 
© wars made by thoſe with Italian Princes, aad with our Common- 
c wealth 3 and certainly he muſt be very ſtupid who will not wonder at 
© the compariſon : But unleſs I be deceived, I ſeeno probable ground, 
© nor any concluſive reaſon of this their fo immenſe ambition, and cave- 
£ touſneſs of diſpoſſeſſing other men, when I conſider the convenien- 
« cies of great Acquiſitions which their Kings bave forborn ra make, 
and how civil and liberal they have been to the Princes of In this 
«may be w taeſſed by the States of Florence, and of Sienns, won by 
their Arus, and yielded to the Medici; by Cercica taken trom the 
trench, and teſtored to the Commonwealth of Genua; by the free 
« gift of the County of 4 fi to the Duke of Sv, and by the recovery 
© of almoſt all Pieamont to the ſame Duke; by the reſtitution of Mode- 
na to the Eſtenſi, and of Piacenza to the Fatneſi; by the free forego- 
© ing of the State of Millan to Franciſco SforJs 3 by the adjudging of 
© Montferrat to the Gon agi, almoſt 100 years after the Paleologi were 
5 extin, and now fieed from the bands of the Duke of Savey, and ſo 
 fairbfully reſtored to the Duke of Manta. If we be not ſatisfied 
© with theſe cle r and evident Examples, I cannot ſee what mis-guidi 
error it is which doth incumber us, aud makes us argue them to be (0 
© covetous of thirſting after what belongs to others. I forbear meati- 
5 oning that all our Princes have for — — been undiſturbed by 
« this their ſo great power; nay, how upon all occafions they have been 
£ ſuccoured by them; and we, if truth may prevail, and if the remem- 
brauce ot benefits received make not the Benefactor odious, as we 
© have no juſt occaſion to complain of their nighbourhood , ſo may we 
© not juſtly forget the benefits received from the Crown, both when 
Ferdinando the Catholick ſent Conſalvs the great to aſſiſt us when al- 
faulted by the Turks; and when Philip the ſecond concur'd in the ſa- 
© cred League» chiefly in our defence againſt the Ottoman Empire 
© wherein he was at double expence, in a great preparation of Ships, and 
© Galhes, and in an infinite number of fighting men: Wherefore, as I 
am uot informed by what ispaſt , that the happineſs of Italy confiſts 
* in being governed wholly by her natural Princes 5 ſo ſince we mani- 
* teftly p:rceivechat the times, nor our minds, are oat fram'd for the in- 
trod ueing ot that which we account at preſear the moſt happy condi- 
* tion 5 it will be great wiſdom, not out of a deſire of novelty, to break 
* che thiead of things which have beea hitherto happily ſpun : For what 
* remains, that the Spaniards would ſecure their own Sta es by build- 
ing new Forts, that they indeavour to diſturb our Veſſels 3 though 
* we may think it unkindly done, yet we have no juſt reaſon to take it 
© ill at their hands 3 ſince they therein do nothing but what other Prin- 
* cesdo , aud hat we pur ſelves have thought fit to do in Friuli, and 
*elſewhece; Nor hath the Duke of Savey reaſon to complain of thole 
Commands (as he calls them) which are laid upon him by the Spa- 
* wards, hilſt it tends to the freeing ot Italy from being continually 
troubled with het forces; and her neighbours from ſuſpicion of no- 
* veltyz ottenxiſe I ſee not why the King ſhould not be ſuffered to ſe- 
cure his own Dominions, except we will ſuffer the Duke to keep 
: * ott er 
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© other mens poſſeſſions in continual expence and anxiety , and inhibit 
© others, aftcr having tried all fair ways to free themſelves from it by 
force; as is allowed ot by natural and civil reaſon, even amongſt pri- 
ve men. Let us remember, I beſeech you, how much we were 
ttoubled at the unexpected aſſault of Montferrat; how much all 1:aly 
© xas moleſted thereat; how much we our ſelves did indeayour the 
comfort of the aſſaulted State, and the acquitting it from ſo ſore and 
© ſudden troubles, both by aſſiſting the Duke of Mantua, and by having 
© recourſe to the King of Spain: And let us argue from hence , if the 
© aforeſaid alledged may not ſuffice, what juſt reaſon, what fair colour 


we have to cppoſe the intention of the Spaniſh forces, procured, a1 f 8 
© may ſay, by our ſelves, for the peace and ſafety of preſent affair: 


© Whartjealouſies would there be had of our word and conſtancy, if we 
© ſhould ince:yourto oppoſe the King in a war wherein he bath intereſ- 
« ſed himſelt at our deſites; and againſt a Prince, who being ſo nearly 
related to him both in blood and concernments, ought to be convin- 
ced, though he had thoſe ſiniſter intentions againſt us and other Prin- 
ces. as are ſuppoſed to the contrary : You all know what great offers we 
© did refuſe made to us by the King of France if we would join with him 
* a£ainſt the Spaniſh Empite, when not m ny years ago, having a great 
Army on foot, and being confederate with manypowerful Princes, he 
© p1epared to make war againſt that Empire: We refuſed Cremona, Gia- 
© radada, and all the Coaſt of the Kingdom of Naples, which lies upon 
our Sea, be auſe we deſited rather to be eſteemed peaceful preſet- 
© vers of cur own: fairs, then unquiet diſturbers of other mens; be- 
© cauſe we thought ĩt not ſafe to change the certainty of our preſent con- 
dition for ſpecious ſuture hopes, though great ones, nor to go out 
© cf a happy calm, and enter into a troubleſume tempeſtuous ſea of no- 


© velties, And ſpal the Duke of Savoy make us do that which the « 


King of France, x King of ſuch power and authority, inviron'd with 
© ſo great Forces, and adherences, could not perſwade us to? if we 
* ſha I upon ſo ſleight terms become the Dukes followers in his unquiet- 
nels; i! we ſhall adhere to his will, partake of his quarrels, and un- 
« dertake under pretence of the homur and liberty of Ita, to revenge 
© his private quarrels with the Spaniſh Court, having been ſo jealous 
but a little before of his confederacy therewith; if we ſhall ſuffer out 
© ſelves for any conceits of his, to be inveloped in a War againſt a pow- 
© ertul King and Nation, whoſe Forces I know not how thoſe who 
think them ſo formidable in time of peace, ſhould think them ſo un- 
© conſiderable in times of War, as tt at to free themſelves from jealou- 
© fies which they fancie unto themlelves in time of pe.ce, they dare ir- 
© ritate them: ſince we have no reaſon at the preſent to be jealous of the 
© Spaniards neighbourhood, and fince we may probably fear it may 
© prove prejudicial, if provoked; me thinks, we ſhould concludeit 
© wer2 not good to innovate, or alter the peace'ul condition of the 
<ſenttimes3 and that we ſhould lay aſide thoſe conceits of Italies liber- 
ty, which are ſo fair in appe rance, but in realty very uncertain and 
© dangerous z and which, as cates which are moſt eſtee ned, are not meats 
to cure a fick perſon, but poylonto kill bim; ſo peradventure may 
©they extinguiſh thoſe viral ſpirits of liberty which we now enjoy, And 
© this 
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this, in my opinion, is the likeliet to fall our,{for that they cannot be put 
in execution without much difficulty: by reaſon of the many conteſts 
they will meet withall inthe bringing about, by reaſon of the preſent 
condition ot times, and through the difagreeing'ot our Princes, who 
as formerly, ſo gow, not being able to ſuffer that one ſhould exceed 
© another, would be the firſt to recall thoſe ſorreigu Nations in, which 
they no exclaim ſo mueh againſt,” Not bath the Dake of  S$4wey, 
© who ſeems now ſo zealous for the common liberty, and to abhot io 
© much the S paniſn Empire, been always of that opinion. So at it 
« will bee hard ſot us to ſecure out ſelvet, but that when he ſhi ill be ſa 
tis ſied in his ptetentions to Montſerra, he may afterwards, tothe pre- 
judice ot the commoa liberty, te aer into the former priracy, aud 
good incelligencewichthe King: For theſe Reaſohs, moſt excelleat 
Senators, Iconclude, that minding the {a'e Counſels of Peace, we 
may not ĩn wrap our fclyes in a dangerous War, and in the troubles 
vrhich may reſuk from a contrary refolution. 36 
Theſe teaſons did not pleaſe ſuch, who deteſting the Spaniſh great- 
\ nels: were much troubfed to hear it ſo aſſerted; and yet though the 
Senate were not deſtrous that the I uke ſhould be ſappreſſed, leſt the 
Spaniſh Grandezza might be thereby more increaſed, which being al- 
ready ſwoln too high, they rather deſired to ſee abaſed; yet the tepu- 
tation of che Spaaiſh Forect prevailing with them, and preferring their 
own ſafeiy and quict before that of others, they confidered not as then 
the contrary realons, and pchid upon ahis laſt opinion; ſo at locking 
to be advifed by more certain events; and not thinking the aff.iirs us yet 
fufficientlyin order, nor npe enough for them to declare themſelves, 
they held it not good ec 4e r Sails co that wind which began to 
breathe from Fidmont: True it is, that for the Dukes better ſatisſaction, 
they ſent R uaero Z ena into Piedmons with title of Embaſſadout Extra- 
ordinary, in lieu of the ordinary Embaſſadour, Who when the buſi- 
nels ſhould be reconciled, was to be ſent back; to the end that carry- 
ing oa the buſigels with more authority, the Dukes buſineſs might not 
ken to be totally abandoned by the Commonwealth: And there 
wanted not thoſe who argued by the ſucceſs, that they did not only fo- 
ment the Dake by priyze advice and promiſes, bur aſſiſted him under- 
hand witt-fupplies- lhe Duke obtained not a much differing reſolu- 
tion fromrmhe Court of France, where he expected bener things from 
the neighboucing dangers, from the yivacity of that Nation, and from 
the Kings minoruy 5 tor the Queen being aſſured by the King of Spas, 
that he would torbear a Hoſtilixy in Italy, whenſdever the Duke would 
conſent to What was demanded, ſhe was therewith fatisſied, and: en- 
deayout'dto make the Duke yield to the Kings pleaſure, in regard of 
the intereſt ot het N phe w the Duke of Manna, in whoſe behalt this 
new War was begun: Not liſtening therefore to any of the Dukes de- 
fices or complaints, ſhe under ſevere penalties protibired all het Sub- 
jects totale pay of him] and yet the alfo, forthe honour of her King- 
dom, and tgive farsfa&ion to the Princes and Chief Lords of her 
Cou t, ſen/iChartes 4" nghienes Marqueſs of Rambollierte to Pirdmont, 
Embaſſad our, to. ex Horx the Duke to peace, wich expreſs commiſſion, 
chat it he thouldforbeat to lay down Armes, fearing tt at he — ” 
| oppreſle, 
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appteſſed afterwards by the Spahi(h Forces, he ſhould give him all ſuch 
2ffurances as he himſelf could deſire, and offer him the protection of 
tbat Crown, and the Forces of the whole Kingdom: Such was tte 
publick :eſoluion of: that Court which was then governed by the 

en who was much inclined to preſerve friendſhip with the Crown 
ot Spa for ibelatereſt of her own authority and greatneſs, and for 
the quiet and ſaſety alſo of ber Sons affairs, which would be leſs ſub- 
ject tosxoubles and petturbation;: by keeping peace, and good corre- 
fpondency with his neighbours. That Court continued in the ſame 
mind for ſome years 3: though the King being come to the age of 14, 
and; according to the orders of the Kingdom, out of gardianſhip, took 
upan him the adminiſtration. of affairs, and conſequently the Queens 


regency ceaſed. For depending wholly upon his Mothers authority, 


and advice, the change of Government was for a while inſenſible, the 
name of Governqur being only altered. The new Kings firſt action 
was to atiſie the Matriages contracted with Spain; and ſeeming to be 
deſitous to keep fait correſpondency therewith, the Duke of Savoy 
had ſmall hopes of and good ftom France. And though he ſeemed 
abandoned of all help ftom thence, the Marſball de Dignieres, Gover- 
nout of Delphenye, ſent good ſtore of men continually unto him un- 
detband. it not being known whether the Queea did wink thereat, or 
no 3 who hearing that many did murmure that che Duke in fo urgent 2 
receſſuy and danger ſhould be abandoned, to the great diminution of 
the Kings authority, and of the Kingdoms intereſt, did underhand 
fre way that the Kings reſolution ſhould becountervened 5 And there- 


ore bt ſides thoſe that were ſent by de Dignieres, many others falling 5 


down from the Alps, a good number of that Nation were in a ſhort 
tima ſound to be in Piedmont. By which the Duke being comforted, 
a alſo by the promiſes of other Prince; and being incouraged by the 
g0"d beginning of the War (as it is uſually ſeen that enterprizes which 
at firſt appear tearful, grow by degrees leſs dreadtul) he began to con- 
fide more in himſelt; and looking for greater ſucceſſes, he was con- 
tent to be intreated to do that which he bad much reaſon to defice, So 
as the words nor perſwaſions of the French Embaſſadour prevailed but 
a little with him; nor yet thoſe of Monſieur Giulio Savelli, who was 


likewiſe ſent extraordinary Embaſſa dour upon the ſame occaſion to . 


Piedmont by the Pope. For the Duke pexſiſting in not compoſing the 
affairs: of Mantua, without having ſome pact of Montferrat given him, 


and denying to lay dawn arms, unleſs the Goyernour ſhould do ſo like 


wiſes. he1efuſed alſo to refer the differences to be decided by the Em- 


perour, being jealous of him; but Fe conſented to refer it to the King 4 
of France, and to the King of England, to which he knew neither the hy 


King of Spain, nor Duke of Mantua would agree. It ſeemed therefore 
very bard to teconci)e them; and the leſs, for that the Duke ot Sau 
growing bold by the SpaniſhArmics going out of Piedmont, and by their 
laſie emen aining themielves about the building of the new Fort, not 
caring much to purſue the War: be thought he was the more ſecured 
from any new aſſaults. Wherefore ſending daily Troops of horſe out of 
Vercelles, which toording over the very River of the Seſia in ſight of the 
enemies Army, which the Governour in the Dukes abſence durſt not 


pals 


paſs thorow witha numerous and gallant Army, they dared to, inſule 
over the Souldiers which, were buſied about the Fort, without either 
fear or reſpe&, though but. by a ſgatch and away And the-Gover- 
naur being wboly intent about building the Fot, did not aaly nos care 
to their 1ofoleace, but would not follow the advice of many 
of the Commanders, who thinking it bootleſs: and diſnonourable to 
buſie r building 2 Fort, which ſtood inthe Kings 
own ground, adviſed t ſend part thereof in the interim to prejudice 
Piedment,. where the Duke being imploy'd about the guarding. and de- 
tending ef V eraallet, it was they might make ſome good pro- 
orefs, But the Dukes affairs, which feemed to be ſecure from any ho- 
ſtile act, as atleaſt were not troubled with any, ran unexpectedly great 
hazard atbame. For the French and Swiſſers which were under the 
Dukes pay, mutinying upon a ſmall occaſion, put the City of Nencelles, 
in defence whereof they were then imployed, in great danger, and 
canfuſton : nor was the danger of a greater {edition ſmall, nor the 
Dukeslabour leſs im og its, but being at laſt quieted, the French, 
25 who mere fuſpected af novelty and alteration, were diſtributed into 
ſeveral qucreers about the City. The Dukes. reſiſtance: being this 
mean while-known.in Spa», and what bad bapned in Ita, contaryta 
tbar Courts.expecation, the King and Gauncih were not a little: incen- 
ſed, theythought the Kings banour and autharity to be highly offen- 
ded; therefore minding reſentment more then the ag of ru- 
mours, they thought it neceſſary to alter their firſt orders, and totake 
2 more ſevere courſe in making the Duke acknowledge the Kings 
Grandezaa,. which by his entring into the State of Millain in hoſtile 
manner, he ſeemed to value but a little. They therefore commanded 
the Govermour and their other Officers in Italy, that they ſhauld pro- 
ceed no longer againſt the Nuke with ſuch reſpect as formecly, but 
with all bitterneſs and ſeverity. To which end they gave out orders, 
and ma je ex raordiaary proviſions, 

The Embaſſador Fives was returned from the Camp to Genaa, wha 
having feat fome ſcouts to Ni Is di Prevenſa, and to Villa Franca, 
brought back word, that the Caſtle of Nice, though otherwiſe very 
Rrong, had only a Garriſon of 150 Souldiers in it, and but little Am- 
munit on; That the City was ſafe on the one fide from being injured 
by the Caſtle ; That the Citizens were but ill ſatisfied with the Prince; 
That the Paſſes in Pirdmont, which were ſcituated on Reep Cliffs, 
might be unexpeRedly taken by a few Sauldiers, and be by them de- 
tended; which being taken, that the Caſtle and City could not be re- 
lieve4, and therefore might be eaſily maſtered by any who ſhould go 
thicher with convenient Forces : They alſo ſaid, that the Caſtle of Fil- 
la Franca, i ſpatious and fafe ha bour, was but weakly walled, guard- 
ed only by 50 Souldiers, and ſubje& to be plaid upon on leveral ſides; 
that howloever, Cape San Seſpiro, à place commodious to land in, and 
very neec Villa Franca, might eaſily be ſurpriſed and. fortified, as not 
being provided e ther of Guards or Fortifications z he therefore pro- 
poſed either of theſe two enterpriſes, as feaſible, to the King; the rather, 
for that Fe being Maſter of the Sea, had the wholg River ot Genes, to- 
gether with the Haven of Monaco, tor his — lo as if either of theſe 


two 
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two enterptiſes ſhould. be taken in hand, at the ſame time that the Land- 


Army ſhould: enter Piedmont, it might be probably hoped that landing 
between ſix and eight thouſand men in thoſe patts, they might eaſily 
be effected 3: or if they ſnould meet therein with any gteater difficulties, 
it would howſoevet be very advantagious to make the attempt, by tea- 
ſon f the great divert ſion it would be to the affairs of Piedmont, The 
Court was pleaſed withthis propoſal, and it was preſently ordered to 


be put in hand; ſpas neceflary proviſion and materials were furniſhed 


from Genua, by the ſaid Fives : and the people which were come trom 
Nifles,' and thoſe which were ſhortly expected from Sicily, were de- 


puted for that ſervice but becauſe contrary winds cauſed much deſay, 


the Duke had notice of the Enemies deſign, and fortified-Cape San So- 
ſpiro, re-intorced the Garriſon of Nice, and of his other Maritime 
Tow z therefore the Governour, either that he might not irritate the 
French, when they ſhould: ſee the places confining upon Provence aſ- 
faulted, and to which they Fave ancient pretences, or finding the diff 
eulties, and that they were pre gented by the Duke, fore went the'e their 
firſt intentions, and fell to beſiège Onegiia, a Town belonging to the 
Duke, 40 miles diſtant rom Nice, towards Genua; wheretore Prince 
Philibertus being gone for Spain, though the Gallies which were 
expected with men from Spigdue, wete not yet come, yet Den Alvaro 
Baſſano, Marqueſs of Sancta Croce, Captain of the Neopolitan Gallies, 
went thither with his Gallies, and with choſe that keep uſually in tte 
Haven at Genua, commanded by Den Andrea Doria; in them there were 
ſix Ne-politan Companies, under Veſpatiano Macedonico, and eight 
Spaniſh, under Pietro Sermienta, Camp- maſter. Oneglia & 4 Town 
di 500 fuochi, upon the ſea ſbore, having on the eaſt ſide crapgy hills; 
on the weſt it us watered as it were with a litile river, beyond witch ſtend 

ome hills, which entring into the ſea make the Promontory, comm-nly 
called Cape St. Lazero, her juriſdiction towards the ſea lies neer the moun- 
tain and the river; it extends much further on the land fide, having the 
command of three very fruitful val eys,peopled by 60 Villages befiaes which 
there are ther two, Maro, and Perla ; which belong likewiſe unts the Duke, 
The place it ſelf, never having ſeen the face of an Enemy, i notany ways for- 
tified, unleſs with a Caſtle built after the antient manner,and by a Bulwark te- 
wards the ſea, which ſerves rather to keep out Pirates, then to fort. fie the Towy, 

- Burthe Dukes Commanders: and Souldiers being entred thereinto, 
they made divers Fortifications there; they drew a trench along the 
river on the Weſt (ade, and a bank of ſand along the ſhore, tor it was 
defended on the north fide by a Country of friends, and on the eaſt by 
craggy hills. Count Lodevico della Moretta, Marqueſs di Dogliano, 
commanded there ia chief; who bad with him many Captains, and 
Souldiers, as well of the neighbouring Valleys, as ſent by directions 
and ordec from Piedmoxt, Sancta Croce landed his men on the 19'of 
November, by permiſſion from the Commonwealth, beyond Cape Sr. 
LaXFero: and though his leave to land was upon condition that he ſhould 
not make any ity in her 1 ecritories3 yet making no account theie f, 
St. Crecequarter'd himſelt on this fide the river, and planting his battery 
there he begun to command the Campagnia, and to remove all imped- 
ments. The next night be ſent ſome of his men beyond the r:ver, 
who 
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who after a ſtout diſpute having gained the further bank, made them- 
ſelves maſters of mauy ways which led unto the walls: and atthe ſame 
time bringing two pieces of Artillery upon the Piezze of St. More, to 
begin the battery from thence, they beat back above 500 Souldiers 
from the Ti enches and Rampiers which they had made tHereabours, 
with loſs of only eight aſſailants, and ſome that were wounded, 
But being there infeſted by others, who were fortified in ſome other 
houſes which ſtood a little higher, and by certain Mortar - peces, which 
were placed on the Dukes Palace, he turned his Artillery thither· ward, 
beat down the houſes, and boldly aſſault ing them, he repulſt the de- 
fendants who were 300 in number, and purſued them to the Covent of 
St Avguſtini, whither they retreated in great diſorder. Ihe Covent 
was immedia ely inviton d with Trenches, which was very opportune- 
ly ſeared for detence of the Town, and was plaied upon all that night, 
490 of the Garriſon, who were there, defending themſelves very vali- 
antly. I his mean while the Gallies lay not idle, but landing mea 
came upon Oneg/ta, cleared the Campagnia with their Artillery, and beat 
down the tops of the houſes, though that they that were within inde1- 
vored to keepthem off with the Artillery of the Caſtle, and of the Baſti- 
on, which was on the ſea fide. And landing a great Cannon between the 
tiver and Cape St. La\ero, they there withall flew many upon the 
Trenches. Thole who were within defended themſelves manfully, 
but their Ammunition. grew low, as was conceived: by their ſo ſeldom 
ſhooting ; and a Falluca loaded with'Muniton which was fear (rom Vil- 
la Franca was intercepted by the Gallies, ſo as they grew daily more 
and more to deſpair of ſuccour. For Count Gaide, who fell down 
from Piedmont to this purpoſe with 200 Horſe, and 500 Foot, being 
neceſl.cily to paſs thorow tie Territories of Genus, was denied paſſage, 
It was therefore thought the Town would be ſoon ſurrendred; and 
thoſe within had already obtained Truce for three hours,by means of a 

Capuchine Friar,ſeeming as if they would yield upthe Town, but with 

intem ion that they might fortifie themſelves the better 3 for the Ram- 
piers beipg finiſhed a little before the time of Truce expired, they let 
fly a piece of Artillery into the Camp, and gave a furious volley of 

Musket (hot from the Monaſtery. On the other fide, thoſe without te- 
inforced their batteries on many patts, but did no great good thereby 
the dejendants making valiant reſiſtance, and killing many of the aſ- 

ſalanes, This mean while the fix Gallies came from Ficely, and 

brought with them eight Colours of Spaniſh Foot, of the uſual Garri- 

ſon of that Iſland, commanded by Den Diezo Piementello. "Which 

whilſt they were landed beyond Cape St. LAN ero, the remainder of the 

formet Foot who werequartered on this fide, in the Commonwealths 

Territories, were ſentover the water into the parts about Onzelia, and 

by means of a Capuchine Friar, a Truce for three days was again inde3- 

voured, upon condition that if in the interim they ſhould not be fe- 

lieved, the Town ſhould be ſurrendred; but this was not yielded to by 

Sancta Croce, Wi ereupon many of the Towns men fearing to be 

ſackt, or to be putito ſome miſcrableiruine, went over into the State 

ot Genus; and 200 ofthe Country people who were ſet to guard a cer- 

tain Duch deer the Gate, forſook ur fled away by night. No 
2 ore 
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foretheSpaniards advancing even to the Church St Martino, without 
any withſtanding, made themlelves maſters of all the parts that were 
about oneglia on the land ſide; and had they not been hindred by great 
Taia, and by the tiver which (wells very high in thoſe parts, they would 
certainly bave ended their work then. But the waters being fallen, 
thoſe within drew two pieces of Cannon juſt over againſt te Gate of 
the Town, and by means of the Capuchine who had paſt ſeveral times 
be orte between them and the enemy, they deſited, and obtained 
leave, to march out with their Colours flying, Drums beatiog, with 
their Arms and Baggage, and with a ſafe condu&, Whereupon the 
Marqueſs Degliano publickly complaining that the place was loſt by 
the accommodation, and Munition which was afforded by the Com- 
monwealth to the Kings Commanders, and by giving way to the in- 
tercepting of the ſuccour which was ſent by the Duke, went out the 
fifch day afte: the landing of the firſt men, and with him went out twelve 
Colours, beſides many Towns- men, and others of the neighbouring 
Villages, who ſwearing loyalty to the Spaniſh Commaaders, tarried 
in the Country. But Count Gi, who was kept, as bath been ſaid, 
from relieving Oneglia, went into the Marqueſate of Zuccherello, an 
Imperial Feudatory which lying between the Dukes Territories, and 
thoſe of the Commonwealth, ſerves as a Gate whereby to enter Pied- 
mont. And carrying Count Odo Rovers along with him, withdrew all 
that juriſdiction, except Caſtello Feccohio, which was the Marquels his 
place ok reſidence, and who was then abſent, into his power. Where 
though there was neither Ammunition, Artillery, nor Souldiers; yet 
the enemy not being able to bring their Artillery thither without nuch 
labouiʒ and 500 of the Subjects of the Commonwealth being ar that in- 
ſt ant come into Can eil Vecchio, to whom the Emperour had commited 
the protection of the Marqueſate, ſome reſiſtance was made tor me 
days: yea with the death of ſome of the oppugners : but afterwards theit 
Ammunition end ſuccour failing them, they yielded the Caitle upon 
Articles. But all things were not quiet in the Valley of oneglia, by 
reaſon of the Caſtle of Maro; whither the Dukes Captains, at their 
marching out of oneglia, ſear 300 Foot under Cavalier Broglia, who 
having fortified it, and furniſhed it well with Munition, it was thought 
it would be bard to take, for it was ſeated between craggy Rocks and 
cliffs; and from hence he infeſted the Towns in the Valley of oneglia 

with often ſalleys, and forced them to pay great contributions; for 

afterh.viag ſworn fealty to the King, he eſteemed them Enemies, and 

Rebe to the Duke. After the taking of oneglia, Sancta Croce was 

gone to Naples, and return'd from thence; and had brought with him 

in his Gallies 3000 Neapolitanes, under the Camp-maſte: Thamaſo Ca. 

raſſioli, and many other proviſions for the enterprize of Villa Franca, 

which the Spaniſh Commanders were ſtill bent upon. But the Gover- 

nour had al ways bt en agaiaſt it, and by a Secretary which he had late- 

ly diſpatcht away into Spain, had propounded many difficulties to the 

Kings Counſel, whereby he bad not a preciſe order to deſiſt from it. 

It was therefore reſolved that they ſhouſd go to the taking in of Maro, 

to the which 3 co Foot, part Neapolitans and part Spaniards, with 

three pieces of Cannon, and 2000 other Foot of the Valley of oneglia, 

were 
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were ſent, commanded by Jovan Feronimo Doria, 2 very valiant 
Commander. Doria began the battery immediately; and having quick- 
ly beaten down part of the Wall, he ordered an aſſault to be given the 
ſecond night, not only where the wall was broken down, but alſo on 
two other ſides, to the eu that he might divide the defendants. And 
that all this might be done at one and the ſame time, the firing of a 
Cannon was the ſign of falling on. But ſome of the aſſailants having miſt 
their way, and others been too {low in coming to the place appointed, 
only the Spaniards, who were to aſſault the Town where the Wall was 
beaten down, fell on, entred the Town, and maintained fight a long 
whil-, till ſuch time as great Rones being thrown down upon them, 
and beams from the tops of the higheſt houſes, and out of windows, 
they were forc'd to retreat, with loſs of two of their men, and 35 who 
bad their heads broke; amongſt which Emanuel di Luna, their Captain, 
The battery continued afterward two days, on two ſeveral parts; when 
Doria finding buſineſſes reduced to that paſs of coming to an aſſault 
again, he gave order for it, as before, on three ſeveral parts z which 

eing valiantly pertormed.in all the parts, and the defendaats playing 
their parts valiantly, Broglia, who had taken ſome reſt by reaſon of 
the pains he had taken the preceding nigbt, came from the Caſtle to aſ- 
ſiſt his men; but as he was either retiring into the Caſtle, or as he was 
carrying ſuccour to another place where he heard a new tumult, he was 
run thoro with a P.ke by a Spaniard, by whoſe death the defendants 
being diſmaied, they retreated all into the Caſtle, which they ſurren- 
dred not long atter, upon permiſsion to match out with their Arms and 
Baggage. | | 2 * 

W hilſt the Kings Forces were thus buſied in the Maritime parts, the 
building of the Fort Sandoval went on; and the Nuntio Savelli, and 
the French Embaſſadour, laboured, though in vim, to compoſe Af- 
fairs, The difficulty lay on the Governours behalf, who, according 
to the Kings Orders, would bave the Duketo lay down Arms 3 which 
the Duke denied to do, fearing, as healleadged, the Spaniſh Forces, 
if he ſhould do ſo. But the Nuntio, and the Embaſſador, finding that 
fear to be in effect vain, and that the Dukes backwardneſs did not de- 
pend thereon, but rather upon a deſite of having ſome part of Mon- 
ferrat allotted him by agreement, without which they ſaw him reſolute 
not to lay down Arms, they framed ſome Capitulations, wherein 
giving him ſome ſatis faction in that behalf, they obliged him to diſ- 
arm upon the Governours bare word, in the name of the King of 
France, and upon the promiſe of the ſaid Covernour, that he alſo 
would ſoon after disband all his men. The Duke was not hercat diſ- 
pleaſed 3 but foregoing his former obdurancy, out of hopes ot ſoori 
obtaining part of Montferrat; he did not inſiſt ſo muchas he had done 
upon the torm of diſarming, and was perſwaded to accept of the pro- 
poſal, Yer were it either that the Articles were cunningly conttive 1; 
that the Duke giving tree conſent tothe Article of diſacming, wherein 
tt e difficulty lay, his fair pretence of providing for his own ſafety mighe 
be taken away ; or that the Governour thought the Articles repugnant 
to three points of the Kings Decree, the Governour refuſed to accept 
of them, ſo as the buſineſs was not perfeRed; the rather, for that the 
| | Covernout 
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Governour boaſting that he would chaſtiſe the Duke for his having en- 
ered the Kings Dominions in a hoſtile manner, ſaid he could not conſent 
toany agreement, unleſs the Duke ſhould humble himſelf to the King, 
and ask his pardon, for having offended him, by entring his Territo- 
ries in hoſtile manner 5 and therefore althoffgh e midſt of November 


was over betore the Fort was finiſhed, and the weather conſequently 


grown very ſharps and though the Army, which was much leſſened by 
mortality, and by the running away of many, ought to have been 
brought into winter Quarters, yet the Governour, being thereunto ſol- 
licited by many of his Captains, and much preſs q by many of the 
Officers of the Court, who by their Letters deſired very much to ſee 
the Dukes contumacy ſeverely puniſh'd by ſome ſignal ation, reſolved 
to goto before Aſti; for he deſpaired of getting Yercelies, the Duke 
being there in perſon with the greateſt part of his men, This propoſal 
had been ſeveral times preſs'd, even from the very firſt beginning of 
the var, by Rederigo Oroſes, Marqueſs of Mortars, and Governour of 
Alleſſandria; who being a Souldier, and defirous to fignalize himſelf, 
— th Governour that he would eaſily take it, if he would give 


m 4000 Foot, and 500 Horſe; but the Governour not giving way 


thereunto, he grew more fervent therein, when he ſaw the Duke buſi- 
ed in building the Fort, hoping that he might get it the more eaſily, for 
that the Duk= keeping at Vercelles by reaſon ot the neighbourhood of 
his Enemies, could not divert him, nor ſend any conſiderable Forces 
to relieve it. Now the times being altered, and what was more to be 
conſidered, the form and deſign of the enterpriſe being varied, the 
Governour would of himſelf attempt it with all his Forces; and there- 
fore leaving a ſufficient Garriſon in Sandeval, and having ſent away the 
Artillery before by the Tannare, be attempred to come before it with 
1200 Horle, 300a Dutch Foot, and 4000 Foot more of ſeveral Na- 
tions: But the Duke as ſoonas he ſaw Fercelles free from the Enemies 
neighbourhood, leaving his youngeſt Son Prince Themaſothere, with 
a reaſonable Garriſon, went with the reſt of his men to the defence of 
Afti, paſſing over the Poe by a Bridge,which he quickly threw over be- 
tween Creſcentins and Verrua ; and whilſt the Nuntio and the Emba(- 
ſadour entertained the Governour with divers promiſes, that they 
would bring the Duke to diſarm, thereby making him loſe much time; 
the Duke minded the more the fortifying of the walls, and of other 
fitting places, for the defence of that City. The Governours heat was 
ſomewhet cooled by the Dukes coming to Affi, and much more by the 
French, which he knew fell down into Piedmont; wherefore he order- 
ed Feuan Bravo, who had alteady taken up his Quarters at Quarto, 2 
Village nere the City, to retreat back into Annone; and the ſeaſon grow · 
ing then to be very ſnarp and cold, he was much confuſed, and found 
no leſs difficulty in this Enterpriſe than in that of Vercelles: He ſaw him- 
ſelf ſo far advanced as he could not with honour retreat; to winter his 
Army about the City was very incommodious and dangerous; to re- 
turn once more b:ck to the State of Mallain did roo mueh repugne the 
proteſtations and threats which he had given out; he could not there- 
fore do it without much blame, and loſs. of Honour, and without be- 
ing ſubje& to many ſevere reprehenſions from the Court; therefore 
| calling 
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calling a Counſel of War, he asked his Field- Officer advice concet- 
ning the mannet, and poſſibility of quartering that Winter in the Dukes 
Country, Several were the opinions 5 many were againſt, many for 
quartertn there : the former alledged the bitterneſs of the ſeaſon, the weak- 
neſs, and far diſtance between the places wherein they were ts diſtribute their 
Army, the Dukes being preſent there 5 whobeing in a great City, and capa- 
ble of receiving all his men, might ſally out and Toon one by one, all the 
places wherein their men ſhould be quartered, before, being ſo far from one 


another, they could joyn time enough in the common defence, They there- 


fore concluded, it was better to amend the firſt reſelution, of coming before 
Aſti, then by perſevering in the error be ſubject to the danger and miſchief 
which might reſult thereupon. The others pleaded, and chiefly Morara, 
the chief promoter of the enterpriſe, the conveniences of the Quarters by 
reaſon of the vicinity of ile State of Millain, and of Montterrat, from 
whence provi ſions might be conveniently brought; aud alſo the ſefery there- 
of, in the Tewns of that Country capable to quarter the whole Army, which 
being fortiſ d by Trenches -wonld be able to withſtand ſudden aſſauits, 1ill 
ſuch time as ſuccour might be brought from the neighbouring places, They 
mentioned many good effects which might reſult therefrom 3 firſt, the preſer- 

vation of the honour of the Kings Forces, which otherwiſe mould be totally 
loſt . that the State of Millain would be that Winter eaſed from the charge of 

wertering 3 and on the contrary, the enemies Country troubled therewith : 

which would be thereby kept from aſſaulting the Kings Towns, 4s they fer- 
merly had done, and publickly threatned ts do again; that it was probably 
to be hoped that time might afford occa ions of making themſelves maſters of 
the City that very Winter; if the Duke not being able, (as he was not like- 

ly to be) to keep hu men long together without moneys, they ſhould chance 
10 mutiny, or any other unthought of accident ſhould fall out, And as for 

the bitterneſs of the ſeaſon, they ſaid it was not now to be taken into conſider a- 
tion, the Army being already in the enemies Country; and ſince it differed 
not mach from that when they went from the Novarele. 

In this ambiguity of opinions the Governour ſent ſome Comman- 
ders to diſcover the Country beyong the Tanaro; and then going with 
part of his men by a Bridge, which be threw over at Rocca a Arazzo, 
he ordered Mortarato poſlels himſelf with Bravo's Brigadoof a Town 
called Zam, up the River overagaiaſt the City, which being e:fily ta- 
ken, he went azainſt 1600 men which he ſaw paſſing in boates over the 
Tanaro. But they being quickly repaſſed, and joyn d with the reſt of 
the Dukes men, they began toskirmiſh with Muskets on both fide the 
banks, not without the prejudice and death of ſome of both the parties, 
amongſt which two Spaniſh Capta ns, who were ſhot with a C:nnon- 
bullet from the oppoſite banke, where the Duke himſelf appeared in a 
red Coat. incouraging his Souldiers, giving fire to the Artille:y with 
his own hands. The Commanders being returned made their rele- 
tions according to their {ever:1 opinions. Mortara ſaid the Army might 
be comme diouſly quartered there 3 but Dan Franciſco Padiglia, Gene- 
ral of the Artillery, Don Sanchio Salina, and Barnabs Barbo, Commiſ- 
ſary general, who were ſent to the ſame purpoſe by the Governour, 
were ot a contrary opinion. And the Governour being ſorry that he 


bad come thither, deſired nothing more then a fair occaſion io retreat, 
x | | which 
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which he was offer d by the Nuntio, and French Embaſſadour by pro- 
poſal of new Capitulations, confoewable enough to the Kings decree, 
and already accepted of, and ſubſcribed by the Duke: But the Go- 
vemour perſiſting ſtill that there was no way left to execute the Kings 
decree, unleis the Duke did firſt aak the King pardon for the injury he 
had done aſter the decree, all were ſeandalized at (0 proud a pretenti- 
on; and the French Embafladouc totd him freely, that it was not an 
a ion fit for a free Prince, ta ask pardon ; not was it ever demanded 
from the ſaid Duke, when, not many years before , a pacification was 
made between him and the King of Frence, though unprovoked, he 
had not only aſſaulted the Kings Territories, but taken ſame af them; 
and that the Capitulation was conformable to the King of Spa/ns mind, 
and fuch as the Govergour ought not to refuſe. At this very time the 
Embaſſadour Yiver, being ſent for by the Governaqur, was return d 
to the Camp, who before he came from Genoa was preſent at a conſul · 
tation had between Sancta Croce, Don Piedra di Sit va, Captain of the 
Sicilian Band, Don Carlo Doria, and the Camp-maſters Den Diego 
Pimentello, and Dan Piedro Sarmiento, Thereſult whereof was, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for maintaining the dignity of the Crown, 
and the authority of his Majeſties . to quaiter that Winter in 
Piedmont 3 where with he acquainted the Governour, who was already 
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more inclined to depart, then to tarry; be perſwaded him likewiſc b7 


many Reaſons to tarry there, at leaſt till ſuch time as having made 
fome notable reſeatment, which mighe tend to the puniſhment of the 
Duke, Peace might be concluded upon honourable terms. And be- 


cauſe the Duke iſeemed to be much perplexed, left Gs he profeſſed) 


by the excluſion of Peace, ſome new breach might inſue between the 


two Crowns, Fives indeavoured to free him from any ſuch ſuſpicion, 
- ſhewiag him, that by new orders had from the Court, by which, with- 
out liſtning to any treaty of peace, he was abſolutely commanded to 
keep the War on foot; the Governour had good occaſion to excule 
himſelf to the Embaſſadors, and to delay the accepting of the Capitu- 
lations which were propoſed, till new orders might come from the 
King; and that the mean while by continuing the War o:derly and 
boldly, ſome honourable ation might be luckily light upon, which 
might make way for the King 
with honour and reputation. And be added, that otherwiſe tbe 
Duke muſt needs paſſe unpuniſhed for the injuries done unto the 
King, if the Governour ſhould either immediately accept of the Arti- 


cles of p:ace, or coming out uf Piedwens without doing any thing, 
might ſuffer thoſe ſame Princes to apply themſelves to the King for ac· 
cepting of the ſame Capitulations, For in ſuch a caſe, the King t 


being able to refuſe them, becauſe they contain the three points pro- 
pounded by his Majeſty, he ſnould be conſtrained to agree with tte 


to enter into a treaty of peace 


Duke, without taking that revenge, or making thatreſentment, which 
he intended to do. Moreover, he ſaid it would be very dangerous 


that the Duke, ſeeing him and his Army retreated, might again aſſault 
the State of Millain, and infeſt it with often inroads. 

Theſe and many otherReaſons urged by Vives, could not work up- 
on the Governour, who was deſirous every day more then other to t 
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turn to Millain. V heiefore the buſineſs being propounded in Coun- 
ſe), attera long diſcuſſion, two things were at laſt reſolved upon; the 
one, not to accept the Capitulations of peace; the othec, that they 
would go out of Pieumont. For the firſt, tt ey alledged the preciſe or- 
ders from the King; for the ſecond, the common cuſtom, Gf bring- 
ing theic Camps to their Winter quarters in Ober, and in May into 
the field. And becauſe t he Governour had told the Nuntio, and the 
Embaſſadour, that it was neceſſary to ſend thoſe Capitulations firſt in · 
to Spaine, they deſired a Truce in the interim for forty dayes: 
which it was again diſputed whether or no it ſtood with the reputation 
of the retreat, to give way thereunto. And it was concluded in the 
negative, b=c:uſe it was contrary to the Kings orders 3 therefore the 
Gove nour ſent the Capitulations into pin, and Having tacitely at- 
forded a longer Truce thea ti ey had expreſly refuſed to do, be return- 
ed with his Army into the State of Millain, after having ſtaid only ſix 
days inthe Dukes Dominions. So this ſecond entrance of the Spaniſh 
Army into Piedmont, which was publickly proteſted to be made to cha- 
ſtiſe the Duke, had no better ſucceſs, nor won no greuec reputation 
then did the firſt. Nay, at the ſame time that tte Governour ſtood 
conſulting before A#t#, Prince Thomaſo wem by night out of Verceiles 
with a body of Foot and Horſe, and on the ſudden aſſaulted Candia, a 
Town belonging tothe King; and bea ing down the Cate with a Pe- 
tard, he put it to fiie and ſword: and baving ſtaid there all night, he 
1eturned ſaſe the next morning to Verteller, receiving no offence from 
the Garriſou of Sandoval, which was not far from theace. An a Tion, 
which though the Duke proteſted to proceed without aay order from 
him, and before his ſon had notice of the Capitulation ſubſcribeJby 
him, yet it was commonly thought that to revenge himſelt for this ſe- 
cond aſſault, and to free his State once more by diverſion, he had 
commaaded his ſen to do it. The Governour being returned, be made 
the Duke be by publick Proclamation declared to have fortcited the 
Dom nion of the City and Country of 4/4, and of the like of Santia, by 
his hoſtile acts commirted againſt the State of Millan; pretending that 
thoſe Towss held in Fee of the ſaid State, and the Bills che:eof were 
publiſh'd at the beat of Drum, and faſtned in ſome parts of that Coun- 
try confining upon the State of Millain. Againſt which Proclamation 
the Duke m:de another Edict be publiſhed, wherein deaying ablolute - 
ly that he held thoſe Towns in Fee from the Chambec of Millan, and 
that therefore they could not be proceeded aga'nſt by way of coufiſcati- 
on, he contradicted the Proclamation, terming it fooliſh aad ridicu- 
lous, and commanded bis Subjects to keep their womte4 loyalty and 
abedience to him. He afterwards poſſeſt himielf of ſome otter In- 
perial Fee-townsin the Zanghes and amongſt thoſe ſome that f eld of 
the Ch:mber of Millais 5 the Governour not taking any notice the e, 
unleis.ir wete that tearing the Duke might draw neerer the ſea, he ſeat 
Den Lemu di Cordia, Down Piedro Sarmiento, Don Ferowyms p imontello 
cad Thomas Caracctolo to quarter in thoſe parts with theic Brigacoes 3 
and ſome Qomp an es of Ivan Piedrs Zerbelloves Brigade; and attet- 
wards be ng adviled theteunto by Sancte Croce, and Don Carlo Porta, 
who were comeinto OO, he orde- ed Den Piedro Sarmiento, to 
poff ſs himfelt of Menthaldue, Dente, Roceaverans, and Coriemig lia; 
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by which places the Spaniards became maſters of all that Country, 
whichlyiag between tte River of Genoa, and the lower Montferrat, is 
called Le Langhe. Montbaldone and Depte came in immediately to Sar- 
mienco, who going with his Artillery to Roccaverauo, it is not known 
for what cauſe; and therefore not without wonder to all men, he had 
new ordeis to ſuperſedes wherefore retiring back, the Duke ſeat 100 
Foot to re inforce the Garriſon of Cortemiglia, he afterwards took Bs- 
alaſco, Gorzegno, Manoxins, and other Towns thereabouts 3 this was 
the ſucceſs of the Wars of Piedmont, in the year 1614:atthe end whereof 
the Governour went to Millain, to take order for greater proviſions for 
War the next year; and two Millions of Ducates being come to the Ha- 
ven of Genoa, part whereof was for the Army in Flanders, part for that in 
Lombardy, the Gabels upon: Merchandize, and other things, was in- 
creaſed to above a third part in MAillain; The ſum whereof being turn d 
into annual revenue, and a good part thereof ſold to particular perſons, 
brought great ſtore of moneys into the Exchequer, which were after- 
wards aſſigned for the War, which was noiſed would be great the next 
ear. 5 
: L evies of men were ordered to be made in Germany, Swiſſer- 
lana, in the Kingdom of Naples, and in Lombardy 3 and not herewith all 
content, the King deſired the Genoeſes, the great Duke of Tuſcany, the 
Duke of Urbin, Duke of Parma, and the Commonwealth ot Lucca, to 
ſead ſuch mea to the State of Millain, as either for their own concern- 
ments, or by the condition of obligation they were bound to do; and 
he did this not ſo much out of neceſſity, as for the honour of the under- 
taking, and to ſhew how much the Princes of Ita did adbe:e to the 
Kings party, yea even againſt an Italiaa Prince. The Princes of 740 
weie not well pleaſed to ſee him proceed with ſuch a bulk of War 
2gainſt the Duke; for though the defence and protection of Moantferrat, 
and the preſer vation of publick peace, had at firſt rendred the title and 
cauſe of the Spaniſh Forces leſs odious; yet ſince the end was now al- 
tered, and that revenge was indeavoured, which made them appre- 
hend worſer things, they began in reſpect of the common intereſt, to 
abhor the proceeding; and yet Aubin, Parma, and Lurca, preferring the 
Kings Authority before any ot} er reſpect, yielded eaſily to the Kings 
requeſt. The great Duke made ſome difficulty, alledging that being ob- 
liged to ſend 4000 Foot and 400 Horſe, ſor the State ot Sienna, which 
he held in Fee from the Crown of Spain, to defend the State of Millan; 
he was not now bound to do it, when as the State making an offenſive 
and not a defenſive War, his obligation and tenure thereof was inlar- 
ped, the example being ot great conſequence, and of greater prejudice :! 
ut reply being made, that that which aſſaulteth mutt of neceſſity alſo, 
be defended, his excuſe was not accepted of; chiefly: fince (as it was 
ſaid) be wi o held ſo great a State in Fee from the King ought not to 
and ſo preciſely upon tt e words of his obligation. It was therefore 
agreed, that 2000 Foot ſhould ęffectually be ſent, which ſhould ſerve 
to defend the State, and not to offend the Duke, and ſom e ſupplies of 
money were ſent; the Genueſes caſe was otherwiſe, who not being 
requi ed to adminiſter relief out of any obligation, but only by way ot 
ſriend{hip aud corre ſpondency, and for the great Intereſt which they 
had in the Crown of Spain, excuſed themſelves upon the neceſſity they 
ha 
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had togvard their Confines towards Piedmont, and to keep the Sea and 
Rive# open for the ſpaſſage of the people which came to the State of 
Millain, which Reaſons gave ſatis faction. 

The Duke was not this mean while idle; for being much incoura- 
ged by the paſt ſueceſſes, and having, after be ſaw the Governour once 
mote gone out of Piedmont, quartered his men in ſeveral parts of the 
State, he was wholly bentupon defending himſelf;and not upon agree- 
ment. He ſol licited the promiſed aſfiſtance of the Tranſalpine Princes, 
and gueſsing at what was to come, by what was paſt, hegrew ſo confi- 
dent, that as he was wont to ſaypbis own perſon was ſufficient for half 
the Spaniſh preparations #- Yer the fear of the future war grew daily 
greater, and was confirmed by the knowledge, that though the King 
had declared it did not become a free Prince to ask pardon of another 
Prince upon the making of peace; and that therefore he never expect- 
ed any ſuch thing from the Duke; yet with an intention of reſenting 
what the Duke had done in his Dominions, he had opealy. refuſed to 
accent of the laſt Capitulation ſubſcribed by the Duke: But this fear 
was much more increaſed by the retaining a Poſt , who coming from 
Spain was taken Priſonet as he paſt in a little Barque from Antibo to Fi- 
vale, and was ſent to Turin with the Kings and Conncels Letters ? the 
which being opened and Printed, the Duke cauſed to be — 
throughout 1:aly, together with other Writings, wherein he juſtified 

his own:aRions, tending (as he ſaid) only to the defence of his own 
State, hich is ſo natural for all men to do, and to the preſeryation of 
peace: To obtain the which, he added, he had not refuſed any fub- 
miſſion which became a free Prince: And becauſe the Kings Lettess, 
and thoſe of his Counſel, contained bitter complaints of what had hap- 
pened, and ſharp reprehenſtons of the Governours actions; and breath- 
ing forth nothing but fite and threats, charged him with having trou- 
bled him with grievous war: The Duke, taking his riſe from their ap- 
piehenſiens, fili'd the Papers with grievous Revilings of the Spenſh 
Nation, blaming the Spaniards without any reſpect, That under the 
fair pretence of peace, they aimed only at the uſurpation of his State; 

and tbat therefore the King, refuſing the juſt Capitulations ſubſcribed 

by him the Duke, did incite all the Princes ot Italy againſt him, draw- 

ing forth all the uſual Garriſons of the Kingdom of Naples and Scicily, 
pardoning the moſt heinous offendors, as if he did proceed with all his 

Forces and Authority, againſt an enemy to Chriſtendom: Nor did 

the following actions delay the confirmation of the fear of the future 

war; for hardly was the tacite Truce occaſioned by the ſharpneſs of 
the ſe:ſon, ceaſed, when Arms were taken up with greater fervor about 

the end of March, 1615, 

Cordona's Spaniards, who were quartered inthe Langhe, were the 
firſt that moved ; who through — held with thoſe of Rec- 
caurano, who were weary of the French Garriſon , entered tbł Town 
by night through a hole made in the walls, and flew ſome ot the French, 
the reſt whereof retired into the Caſtle, aud made themſelves Maſters 
of the Town, and the next day of the Caſtle, which could not he re- 
lieved, the Paſſes and Avenues thereunto being anticipately poſſeſſed: 


The Duke being awakened, as one out of a deep ſleep, by the loſs of 
M 2 Roc- 
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Rotcavrend, who had been quiet enough in Tarin, began to doubt 
Corrtmiglia, whither be prelently ſent ſome Regiments of Piedmon- 
teſans, and 800 Switzers; and coming from thence to Chereſcs, he 
furabed all his men in thoſe parts with Ammuazion and Artillery: 
ut the Spaniatds perceiving by Leners which were intercepted that 
Count Gio went to the recovery of Reccawrene, and that to that end 
the Count was come wh fome men to Caſtine 3 Mertara, Goveraour 
of Aleſſandria, being ſent to for ſuccour by Cordeua, who was anxious 
of the muſtering of men made by the Duke not far from his own and 
bis companions quarters, ſent bim 1000 Foot, adviſing him to afſem- 
ble together all the Souldiers which were quartered in thoſe parts, Jeſt 
being aſſunder they might be the more eaſily oppreſi d by the Duke: 
Au d giving notice of every the leaſt particular to the Governour , and 
having alter much preſſing obtain d means, money, and munition from 
him, whereby to come into the field, he went from Aleſſanaria with 
600 Souldiers, five Troops of Horſe, and two field- pieces; and ha- 
ving given order to Feronyme Pimontello, and to Feronymo Gambaloita, 
to go with a thouſing Souldiers which yet remained with them from 
Tortona to Caſtine , he himſelf direRed his courſe alſo thitherward : 
Here he thought to muſter a body of 5060 Foot, and 600 Horſe, all 
commanded men, and moſt of them Spaniards; and confided ſo much 
in their yalour, as perſwading that the Dukes men would not be able 
to make head againſt him, he promiſed himſelf ſecure victory at the firſt 
incounter : Biftagno, a Town of above a hundred and more Families, 
belonging to Meriferrar, lies between Caftineand Cortemigliay and be- 
ing upon the rode-way which comes from the Sea, it is of no ſmall 
moment for the ſafety of the uſual paſſage of people, who coming from 
the Liguſtic Sea, pals into the State of Millain : Hither came Mortare, 
leſt the place might be prepoſſeſſed by the Duke; and with him came 
Pimontels and Gamboloits , with the men of Tortera; and not long af- 
ter Cordova, who had left his Brigade in i pa; and by order from the 
Governour, Des Sancho Salina likewiſe , and & araccialo, to affiſt and 
adviſe Moriara5 whoſe too great fetvour made the Governour appre- 
head ſome inconvenieate, Gaenbelvits was ſent with his men, and 
ſome few Horſe, to defend Manaſtero, 2 place two miles beyond 32 
flags, for the ſaleguard of Cordouas men, ho were to come from 


thither with ſo few men: Wherefore placing the hope of fo b 


Garriſon under the Commendatore ella Mota, he parted on the 10 of 


April, being holy Thurſday, towards Biff ag, wich-1200 Horie, and of 
about 7000 Foot; and thinking to get thither early in the morning, aud is, 


to have taken the enemy at unawares, he marched apace all ti at nighe; 
but bei 1g heid play by theGariſon of VN an, as he paſt over the Bridge 
at Bormin, which is acer the Caſtle z and having loſt ame time the n t 


notice 


Sprgno to Biftagne5 but the Duke thought he dail aſluredly caugit 
Mor tara, and the other Captaint, in anoale > when he 2 5 
ceſs in ſpeed, he came out of Cheratra, — s Bide foiden- 6 
ly over the Tenaro, he paſt over to Newighte, and tame that way to 
Caſtino, and ſo to Cortemiglia; where leaving the Switzers. and a get 


morning in ſacking and burning Cafinaſus, a little Village which b.d 
the boldneſs to reſiſt him, he mar d his deſigne ; for ortara, baving 
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notice of the Kings coming, whilſt he was at Dinner, ſent Cordows pre» 
ſently away towards his Brigade, he ſent to his men who were quat- 
tered in the neighbouring parts, to come to Biſtagne, and getting im- 
mediately on horſe-back with Salina and C aracsiolo, and followed with 
a Troop of Horſe wich Muſquete ers en Crope , he went towards the 
Hill which leads to Caf ini ſco, to incounter the enemy; but having ad- 
vanced couragiouſly , and placed ſome of his Muſqueteers to defend 
the Paſſes, he rerurned back immediately to take order for the defence 
ot Biftagne z where his men ſtood in battel array, ready to receive the 


enemy but being aſtoniſhed at the great number of mea which they 


ſaw come down the Hill with the Duke, they ſuddenly retired to with- 
in the walls of the Town 3 and having flanked the Gate with earth, they 
put themſelves orderly in a defenſive poſtures and Skirmiſhed all that 
day and the next night, ſeeking to keep che enemy aloof off, leſt com- 
ing near they might throw down the wall with Spades and Pick axes : 
The meantime Sling, Pimoniello, Caracciolo, and chiefly Mortara's 
ſelt, though he was then troubled with the Gout, ſometimes on horſe- 
back, ſometimes carried in a Chair, went comforting, (providiag for 
what was needful) and incouraging the Souldiers 5 in whole aſſiſtance 
the Towns-tolk, yea, even the women, labored with much affect ion and 
zeal, though the Duke had ſent Leiters before his atrival to the Con- 
ſuls and Officers of that Communalty ; wherein he pro{eſſed his only 
aim was to ſecure his own State, and to drive the Spaniards from 
rhence, promiſing ſafety both of life and lively-hoads5 but failing in 
his hopes of taking In by ſurpriſal , he betopk himſelf to force; 
and becauſe he wanted great Guns, which were left behind by reaſon 
of the ſpeed ot their march, he began to block up the Avenues, ſo to 
hinder relief. He firſt repuls'd C ambaluta, who marching with his 
mea from Manaſters would have gotten into BifBagne z — not long 
after the lame Gamboloita joining with thoſe who came with Cordua from 
Spigus to ielieve Mortara, they were both of them ſet upon by the 
Dukes men, led on by Cavalier Beglia, and Monſieur di Polimia, a5 
they deſcended the Mountain beyond Bormis ; and aſtet a Skirmiſh of 
three hours, they were forced to retreat towards the top of the Moun- 
tain, and to deſiſt from the enterpriſe , having won more praiſe for 
their daring, then for Military diſcipline, aad left about 200 fighting 
men behind them, 5 
The news of the — Biſtagus was in being divulged rougd about, 
and afterwards throughout all 774, turn d the eyes and minds of all 
men upon the Duke; not only for the danger thole Commanders, who 
were the chiefeſt of all the Spaniſh Army, were inot being made pri- 
ſoners, and the deſtruction of the men that were there g but becauſe up- 
on the taking of that little Town the ſcattering of all thoſe other men 
who were quartered in the Langhe, did depend; who being Ve elan 
Souldiers, and moſt of them Spaniards, were thought to be tt e ſinews 
of that Militia , and the foundation of the Empire of th t Nation in 
Italy : Moreover the Duke by his taking of Biftagye, would have been 
maſter of all che Langhe, and would not only bare been a gre-t 
hinderance to the ſuccours which were expected from beyond 
Sea; but by aſfauking Finale, or the River ot Genes, te would 
p ave 
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have freed his own State for that year from the war wherewith it was 
threatned , and would have forced the Governour to have made either 
bis own Country, or that of the friends and Confederates of the Crown, 
the Seat of war: He was therefore admited and exalted , even tothe 
Stars, for his Courage, Counſel, and Conduct; for that when he 
ſeemed to be pl. ced in an abyſs of ruine, having ſuch great forces orCain- 
ed againſt him, and being fo ſorely threatened, he roſe up more coura- 
giouſly, and with greater vigour z and had reduced the affairs of ſo po- 
tent an enemy into ſo difficult and dangerous a condition, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of Mortaraʒ who preſuming more then any other Spaniſh 
Commander whatſoever, bath ſeveral times vaunted , and particularly 
ina Lerte: which he writ at his parting from Aleſſandria to Don Carls 
Doria, at Genoa; that he was gone to take the Duke Priſoner : But for- 
tune, which doth uſually diſturb well-weighed deſigns, looked not 
with a ſavoui able aſpect upon this the Dukes enterpriſe 3 for the great- 

er Guns tarrying behind by reaſon of the Dukes ſpeedy march towards 
Biſtagno, and his being hindered by the cragginels of the ways, and the 
deepneſs thereof, he loſt his deſign 3 ſo as not being able to do any 
thing of moment with only two ſmall pieces, eſpecially by reaſon of the 
ſacks full of earth and ſtraw which the Defendants hung out upon 
ropes, Mortars had leaſure to hold him play till ſuccour came; which 
the Duke fearing, and yet being reſolved to do his utmoſt, he came to 
We wall with Spade and Pick-Ax, to throw it down and attempted in 
the dark of night to make a furious aſſault; he at the ſame time 

made the Pyoneers approach, and put for the ultimate tryal of his and 

the enemies fortune; but the Detendants be.ng incouraged by ſeeing 

howlutle effect the Dukes Artillery did, reſiſted ſtoutly here alſo, 

For having notice of the Dukes intention, they were very vigilant in 

making defence; and did fo clear the darknels with Faggots and Gra- 

nadoes, which they threw into the Ditch, as they might ſee co hit thoſe 

that approach d the walls; and ſo rendered this the Dukes indeavour 

vain; as they had done the reſt. 

This mean while the Governour of Millain hearing at Pavia what 
danger Mortara was in, though there was no good intelligence held be- 
tween them, becauſe Mortare was wont to detract from his actions, and 
as it he underſtood the myſtery of the Militia better then the Gover- 
nour, pre:ended to teach him how to fight 3 and becauſe his much im- 
promeny had made the Governour give way to this his going out; yet 

owſoever, preferring the publick good, and the Kings Service, be- 
fore any private enmity, he reſolved ſpeedily to relieve him and the 
other Commanders who were in the like danger: He therefore march- 
ed with between four and five thouſand Foot, and ſome Troops of 
Horſe which he had near at hand; and having ſent ſtri Orders to all 
Cap a ns and Camp-maſters to follow kim with their men, he march- 
ed with incredible ſpeed towards Biſtægno; and being come within 
three miles of it on the ſecond day in Eaſter- week, he lay all that night 
in Terxo: The Duke the next morning after, which was the fourth 


day after his atrival, hearing of the coming of ſo ſtrong a ſuccour, be- 4 


gaa to diſ- lodge, and leaving 2500 Foot, and the Horſe on the Plain, 
he ſent the reſt of his mea with the Artillery towards the Hill. The 
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Horſe and Foot which were left on the; plain followed afterwards by 
the (me way; leaving much Ammunition in their, Quarters, Arms 
and many ſick Souldiers, who were unfit to march, beſides 1000 which 
were lain in the aſſaults aud actions. He departed unmoleſted, for 
Mortars being more afraid then was needful would not ſuffer his men 
to go out; and the Goyernour did not follow him; but coming into 
Biftagu- almoſt at the ſame inſtant that the Duke removed away, and 
having heard Maſs, adviſed with his Counſel what was to, be done up- 
on the prelent occaſion ; ſoine of the Captains alledged the diſturbance 
by rain, the narrowneſs of the ways, and the difficult paſſes, which 
were fit for Ambuſcadoes; and herein they not being able to make 
uſe of all their men, the enemy might with a fen men reſiſt a much 
greater number; others alledged the Wearineſs of their own Souldiers, 
and ſome hours being paſt, before the Conſultation; wherefore they 
thought the Enemy was ſo ſar advanced, as it was impoſſible to ove:- 
take them, it was reſolved, the Goyernour himſelf being of the-lame 
opinion, that they ſhould not follow the flying Enemy 3 2 reſolution 
whereby the glory due unto him fox ſo ſpeedy. aud ſeaſonable a ſuccour; 
whereupon the welfare of ſo many, well deſerving Commanders did 
depend, was turned to :s much ſhame and diſhonour; for he was not 
only much blamed for letting (lip. fo rare an occaſion of victory, but 
was worſe ſpoke of, the manner and circumſtances of the preſent action 
being conſidered: ſome ſpoke againſt the way be took by Acqui, being 
the further about, and worſe then that of Nice; which was both the 
n erer, and would alſo hayt been a hind trance to the Duke in his retreat; 
others added, that to make the Dukezi teteat the mote eaſie, he had 
forbidden Den Alphonſo d Avalos to advance, who was Covernour of 
Montferrat : and who marching from gaſſalle with 3000 Montferrian 
Foot and 300 Horſe, had ſent ſome of his men to the Caſtle. Palafea, 
which being a place upon the way was very oppaytugeto have detained 
the Duke, and hindred. his retreat; ſo as:whea the Spaniards ſhould 
have been come upon him, and he conſgquently taken in the midſt, he 
muſt of neceſſity bave been defeated; Others: argued ſome ſecret In- 
telligence held between them, by 3 — lying all night in 
Terzo, ſo neer the Enemy, when the belieged werein ſo greatdagger 5 
Nor were there thoſe wanting, who ſaid they had ſeen Meſſengers paſs 
and repaſs between the cw O Catnps, and thereby, as alſo by ther 
countet- ſigns argued that the Nukes r@reatwas ſecured to him. How- 
ſoever, it is moſt. certain the Duke muſt have received à gi eat blow, 
had he been quickly purſued, without ſo much counſel, and.ſuch'a{- 
teted deiaysy for his Men were in very bad condition, by reaſon of 
their ſufferings, and thebunger they bad undergone: before Bip «gno; 
and fearing to be aſſaulted, ' threw away their Arms, and fled in tifore 
de:; and on the contratq, the Duke had tbat vecy moroipg within three 
miles ſpace, 14000 Fodt, andi 500 Horſe (thoſe of the Langhe being 
comprehended) men, who in zeſpe of the Enemy, were ſreſh, and 
who had reſted moſt part of that night 3. For Cordova, Gamboleiia, and 
other Commanders appeared immediately from the Langbe, wich all 
the people of thoſe, parts3 as alſo Foyen Bravo, Carlo Spinelli, and 
Fovan Pietro Serbellond, appeared. that very morning from the State of 

| Millain, 
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AMilaln, with theit Brigades, to boot with thoſe of the Country, Bi- 
fagus being freed; the Governour without looking further aſter the 
Duke, who was gotten but ill-favour'dly with his men into Caneili, 
tatried divers days in Alieſſandria, waiting for Men, Ammunition, and 
Artillery, which he bad ſent for from ſeveral parts of the State of 
ray aur forthe enterprize of Affi, which he gave out he would take 
2 METS 

The Duke, when he had brought his men into Canelli, ſent them by 
degrees into 44, whether he alſo ſent victuals and Ammunition, for 
the defence of that City, againſt which he ſaw the Governour beat all 
his Forces 3 who parting from Aleffandria about the fifth of May, tar- 
ried fix 4 and going from thence to Annone, the laſt 
Town upon the Confines of Millan, he went with his Army towards 
Afi: He bad with him between 16 and 18000 Italian Foot, 4000 
Spaniards, about 2000 Horſe, the Gens d Armes being therein compie- 
ended; to boot with 6000 other Foot, and 500 Horſe, which te bad 
left under Cavagliero Meli in Sandoval, not fo much to guard that 
Fort, as to keep Verrelles in jealoufie; fo as the Duke being forced to 
keep it well Gartiſon d, was the leſs able to defend Aſti: He bad alſo 
7000 other Foot, which he ſhortly expected from Tuſcanye, Urbine, 
and Lucca, by Sea; and thoſe of Parma were already come unto the 
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Camp. At his going from Anmont towards Afi he divided his foot 


into faut equal Squadrovs, which being led on by four Troops of Dra- 


goons, the Cavalry divided into two Squadrons winged the left fide = 


towards the Taxniro; the more ifiward whereof was led on by Don 


Hifenſo Pimontelle, General thereof; and the vutward by his-Lieute- * 


nant Don Sanchis Salina ; after theſe eame the den: 4 Army, conduct- 
ed by their Genetal the Marqueſs of 'EFe 5 the Baggage came after the 
Squadront, and the Artillery, part whereof was allo plat don tte leſt 
baud of the Squadroaw” ;, ' C7" e Arts 
The City of Aſti — in ip ph 
top whereof ſtands the Caſtle; ju tie City, of an ancient ſhape, as art 
alſo the reſt of the Wall uf 105 2 , which therefore have not thoſe 'Flents 
nor Rampiers which are rn Fort 
Taonaro rast, ue. wy 
rea is a large compaſs rowards the North, 
Eaſt, terminate in Annone, fromyvhente; Whos hdf Amphitheater they 


enctmpeſe all char plain; burwien the Neal, Verl; and the bills of Tan- 
_— ſeme four miles ſpace, ani ſomewhat further, between Aunone 
l. O 1 186 , TLESTISTIE I * . 


Burthe Duke nor at all aff red at the * ſo great an A 
3 


my, would, though we aker iu Forces, face and biting to keep 
incloſed within watts would march" into the field avainft them. H: 


3 of 
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n; "ut the foor of ſome Wills, upon the 


ifreaions, On the South fide the 
fooriidiftant from the Wilks z the linite bl: which | 
from thrice tower ds the © 


had with him abouctome 15000 Foot, and 150 Horſe, moſt of them 
Forreigners, andi chiefiy Fiench,” who were tome tiicher, notwitt- 


ſtanding their Kiggs'fevere Edicis to the chntrary; For ttt Princes of 
that Kingdom being deſirousof fe perturbirions and ruptures be 
tween the two Kings, and it may be, that theft King might be the Art 
burator of Peace and War in Inaty, ſent miny men thither; thinking, 
that{ovk how many more of their Nation ſhould be inthẽ Dukes ſct- 

vice, 
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vice, both Peace and War ſhould the more depend upon their King. 
Be ng come neec Verſa, and having taken up his Quarters upon the in- 
ward bank of the River, where was no commodious foording, ſave in 
two places, he ſeat Monſieur de Roaſon, with 200 Lorrain Horſe, be- 
yond the River, that he might get into ſome houſes belonging to an 
Inn called Corce Bianca; the firſt bickering fell out here, between 
theſe men, and Alpbonſo Baleſteros, Comiſſary General of the Kings 
Horſe, who was ſeat before with 400 Dragoons to diſcover the ene» 
my: Tbis Skirmiſh, by the concourſe of le on both ſides, grew 
almoſt to a Battel; the Duke having ſent his Van to relieve his men, 
and the Governour ſome. Troops of Curaſſiers, with the Burgonian 
Forces, led on by the Baron Batteville, who was alſo followed by 41- 


fenſo Pimontello, with his Horſe Troop; ſo as the tray increaſing, both 


ſides fought valiantiy 3 in which fight ic hapned, that the Lorrainers 
whe were on the Dukes ſide, being cloathed and weaponed like to the 
Kings Burgonians, did ſo mingle with the Burgonians, as. paſſing ug- 
known thorow the midſt ot them, they advanc'd even to within ſight 
of th- Spaniſh Camp. The Governour advancing towards them bare 
headed, thinking they were bis men who fled, began, much to his 
dange:,to — end them, and to bid them retutn and fight valiantly; 
but they for fear of death in caſe they ſhould be kuown, ſeeming as it 
they would te: urn to the Skirmiſh, retreated dexterouſly to their own 
men, leaving their Captain Priſoner, together with Cavalier San Ru- 
nero, and ſome others, There died in this Skirmiſh an Enſign-Bearer 
of the Dukes, with ſome others of: both ſides; Baleſteros was ſorely 
wounded, and Baron Batteville ſleightly, who, together with his Bur- 
gonians, behaved themſelves — both here, and _ this whole 
Campagnia, and were of great aid to the Enterpriſe: Don A/fonſo 
Pimentefls's Horſe ſell over and over with him, not without great dan- 
ger of death. 5 "+ 21 

The Skirmiſh being over, (for the Dukes men retre ted to beyond 
the Rüvet, ) the Governour advanced even to Ferſs, and took up his 
Quarters there in the face of the Dukes Army; but be (ent Fovan Bra- 
vo, With his Brigade, and ſome pieces of Artillery, to Quarter upon 
the little, Hills, tor his own more ſafety, and for the prejudice of the 
Enemy: But the Duke having munited all the bank of Verſa on his ſide 
with a long Trench, which reached from the little Hills to the Tanna s, 
ſent alſo 2900 Foot to poſſeſs themſelves of the Hill which was oppo- 
ſite to that where Brevy was Quartered; and being mightily well ſhel- 
tered on all fidesz and ſottiſied, nor being to be aſſaulted there without 
apparent danger to the Aſſailants, they began tos kirmiſn from the Hills, 
and from the oppoſite Trenehes, wich Muskets and Bumbatds; but 
more out of force and fury than out of any well taken advice, or any 
great eſſect. This Skxmiſh continued two or three days without aay 
advantage on either ſide; ſo as the Spaniards thinking it a ſhame that 
the Duke wich ſo unequal Forces durſt confront them, and keep him- 
ſelt equal to their Army ſo long, they reſolved to advance by the Hil- 
locks, - intending to fight him both on the back and flanks, in his own 
Quarters, and to beat up his Quarters: The Entetpriſe was committed 
tothe Prince of Aſcoli, who whilſt be forcſtowed the execution thete- 
100i HE, of, 
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of, meeting wirh ſome impediments, he afforded the Dake, (who had 
notice of all proceedings) leaſure to poſſeſs himſelt of other ſtations, 
fitterto hiader, or at leaſt to make the Enemies progreſs mote difficult 
in that patt: And becauſe it was neceſſary for the Prince to go by way 
of anticipation to the oppugning of Caſtigliane, a little Caſtle, ſcituated 

alittle Hill, which being ot ſome conſequence was furniſhed with 
a reafonable Garriſon, the Duke, for the better ſecurity thereof, choſe 
cut about a thouſand of his beſt Musketiers, and ſent them under the 
command of Captain ode Revero of Aſti, and Monſicur 4 Arlo, a 
French man, men of great courage and experience, to poſſeſs them - 
felves of, and to fortific a certain Hill which ſtood between the Caſtle 
and Brave Quarters 3 but the Prince going with 4000 Foot, two 
Troops of Light Horſe, and ſome Artillery, to take in the Hill, after 
2 long diſpute, wherein 4rlo, Revero, and many of the Dukes chief. 
eft Souldicrs were ſlain, got it at laſt by ſtout fighting, for all that the 
Duke ſeat a great relief unto them by Count Gd; from wheace 
turning immediately to the expugning of Caſtigllauc, whether the Soul- 
diers who eſcaped from the defence of the Hill fled, he likewiſe eaſily 
took it forthe Governour, tothe end that he by diviſion might the 


more eafily obtain the Hill, having at the ſame time ſeat Don Alonſo . 


Pimemellsto fall upon the Trenches towards the Tannaro, which were 
detended by Prince Thomas z the Duke, thinking that he ꝓad ſuffici- 
ently provided for the detence of the Hillocks, by thoſe that he had 
ſeac thither under Rowero and Aris, went with the body of his Army to 
aſſiſt his Son; ſo as not being able time enough to relieve Caſigliane, the 
Garriſon of that Cafile aſtoniſhed at Prince — s great valour, and 
through the featſul relations which were made by the Souldiers who 
were fled thither, baſely ſurrendred it, when the battery was ſcarcely 
begun: 300 Souldiers march d out, who were graciouſly ſent by the 
Prince to the Duke, not without the murmurs of the Spaniſh Army, 
who by this acquiſition remained abſolute Maſters of the Colline. 
The Duke not being able to keep any longer upon the banks of the 
River, thoſe ſtations being loſt, quitted his Quarters, and retired qui- 
etly, unmoleſted, tothe City 3 for the Governour, keeping the Army 
back, contraty to the opinion of many of the Captains, expteſly for- 
bad Pimentello to advance, who already moved with the Cavalry to fall 
upon his Rere, being ſatisfied with taking the Hills, and with havin 
made tbe Duke forſake his Trenches, he paſt with his Army bey 


Verſa, where he tartyed three days to fortifie la Croce Biancs, and fome = 


other places thereabours, This mean while thoſe of Tuſcuy, Urbant; 
and Lucca came to the Camp, and the I uſcans were ſent to Sandoval, 
that, according to agreement with the great Duke, they mighe be im- 
ployed only in defence of the State of Mils, and the reſt tarryed in 
the Camp. With the addition of theſe, and of other Souldiets who 


came tothe Camp, the Army was increaſed to the number o 3000 
Foot, and 3200 Horſe, 400 whereof were ſent to St. Damtane, 2 
Town in Moniferrat, which ſtands on the back of Aff, to keep bac 
the victuals and munition which came from Piedmont. The Caprains 
of the Army conſulted how they ſhould aſſault the Duke, and expugule 
the City; and it was reſolved to attempt it by the Hills near untò it, 7 
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from a higher and more convenient place, whereby they promiſed 
themſelves the ſhorter and more eaſie ſucceſs; for that, contrary to the 
opinion of all men, they were neither garriſoned by the Duke, nor 
fortified by Trenches, though the flow Proceedings of the Enemies 
Army had afforded him ſufficieat conveniency to do ir, and the preſent 
occaſion did neceſſarily require it: Therefore the Govetnour, leaving 
Zerbefone with his Brigade to guard the Fortifications made about Ver- 
{«, march d with his Army in three diſtinct batraglions towards the 
Hills; Don Piedrs Sarmiento led onthe firſt, which was the Van, com- 
poſed of tour brigades of Foot, two Spaniſh, two Neapolitans z where- 
of the one was that commanded by Sarmiento, the other by Don Fe- 
ronimo Pimontello; the one under Thamaſo Carecciolo, and the other un- 
der Carlo Spinelli: After this went the ſecond battaglion, led on by 
Giovan Bravo, wherein was his own Brigade, and the other two of 
Cordovaand Gambaloits, with ſome Troops of Horſe, according as the 
ſciruatioa would permit: Between the one, and the other of theſe 
were ſome Artillery brought, and ſome carriages of Ammunition; 
in the reece the two Brigades of Feronimo Rho, and of Cavalier Peccio 
followed, with thoſe of Urbane, Parma, and Lucca; the firſt com- 
manded by Count Horatio Carpegna, the ſecond by Don Franceſco F ar- 
neſe, and the laſt by Franciſco Cenami: The Horſe ſhelter'd, as for- 
merly, the left wing of the Foot; the baggage came laſt, and a nume- 
rous Train of Artillery; with the wonted Guard. Ia this order did 
the Army march early in the morning in a thick miſt which would nei- 
ther luffer them to diſcern the Hills, nor the Sentinels:which were pla- 
ced there to diſcover them, The Duke having notice at laſt by his 
Scouts of the Enemies March, and finding that they went towards the 
Hills, he, though too late, was awate of the importancy of that ſtationg 
wherefore iſſuing immediately with all his men out of the City, he 
9 went to pre- poſſeſs himſelf thereof; which by reaſon of their near- 

neſs having taſily done, ſince he had not more ſ aſonably fortified 
5 them, he endeavour d at leaſt to arm them, and furniſh them ſo with 
Souldiers, as the Enemy ſnhould not be Maſters of them without much 
prejudice and effuſion ot blood. He therefore, having a mind to give 
battle, placed ſix or ſeven thouſand French on the leaſt Hill, and on 
that which was fartheſt off; and talking to them on foot, he eacou- 
raged them to fight, propoling unto them the advantage of the ſcitu- 
ation, the valour of their Nation, their hatred to the Spaniards, the 
glory and great rewards of Victory; and they being come for the moſt 
part, rather to pillage then to fight, it is ſaid, tt at pointing with his 
band unto the Enemies Troops, he thould ſay to them, give you me 
thoſe Ranks ditordered, and I will give you the State of Millain, and 
4 all Italy in prey to your valour and worth: For all the Arms, all the 
o \ Forces th:t the Spaniards can put together, being aſſembled in this 
Camp, with wt at other people, with what other Armies can they op- 
poſe you ? with what Arms, with what Commanders can they beteave 
you of the reward and fruit of Victory: Then ſeeming as it he were 
called away elſewhere, he excuſed himſelf for not tatrying loogec 
with them: But ſeeming as if he did totally confide in their worth, he 
told them that his preſence was more requiſite clſewherez then _ 
N 2 rom 
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from them, he diſpoſed 5000 Swiſſers on the Hill called Certoſa, where 
be alſo placed five pieces of Artillery, with which ſcouring the Plain, 
he alſo light upon the Enemies Squadrons, and made way for the 
Horſe, partly on the {ide of the Foot, partly in the Valley between 
the two Hills, The Governour was advanced, verily believing that 
the Duke would not ſtir out of the City; and ſeeing him, beyond all 
expectation, encamp d upon the Hills, and prepared tor fight, he gave 
order for giving battle, being thereunto much egg'd on by the earrea- 
ties of his men, and by the ſervency of the whole Camp, who defied 
nothing elſe. This order being publiſhed, Sarmients's battaglion, which 
was the Van, marched towards the Hills, and through the Souldiers 
fervour, alittle more ſpeedily then they ought to have done: And as 
be paſſed along baving diſcoyered ſome French quarter'd underneath 
the skirts of the Hills, ſome Neapolitanes were ſent to drive them 
from thence. Here the fight begun; for Onofrio Muti, a Roman Gen- 
tleman and Commiſſary General of the Dukes Horſe, came in to the 
lief of the French with a great Squadron of Horſe, which, as if they 


crying Viva la Spagna, Viva le Spagna; whereby they did ſo deceiye 


nad abandoned the Dukes party, paſt over to amongſt the Enemy, 


the Neapolitages, as coming cloſe up to them, without receiving any 


harm, and being by them friendly received, they immediately drew 
forth their Swords, and wounded ſome, flew other ſome, till ſuch 
time as being relieved by Gambalaita, who ſeeing what was done from 
the ſecond Squadron, advanced with his men, and forc'd the Enemies 
Horſe to retreat: And at the ſame time the Neapolitanes, and the reſt 
of the firſt Squadron, clambe up by thoſe ſtreight paths againſt the 
thunder of Cannon and hail of Musket- ſhot, and fighting as they came 
up the Hill, they atlaſt got to the Plain, where being back d by two 
pieces of Artillery, which were conveniently placed, they preſs d fo 
home upon the French, as beginning firſt to wave, and afterwards 


ſhamefully to turn their backs, they fled into Afs- The Duke, though. 


in vain, ſent Monſieur Limegione Lievtenant to Prince Thomaſo to aſſiſt 
them, that he might ſet upon and oppoſe the Enemy with his Horſe; 
and he himſelf turning to the Swiſſers on the other Hill, on whom all 
his hopes lay, began to encourage them to make that ftation good; 
© ſhewing them, That the firſt Hill was loft, not through the valour ot 


number of the Enemy, but by the cowardiſe of the French; that 


© they might make amends for the ſhame, and repair the loſs: Where- 
fore they had an excellent occaſion. to ſhew bow much the Swiſſets 
© did exceed the French in valour, and to boaſt that it was the S wiſſets 


that had preſeryed his reputation and the ſtare of the Houſe of Saua: 
© He therefore wiſhed them to make head, and face the Enemy, not 


only by keeping them from that ſation, but by beating them allo 


© from the other which the French had ſo baſely abandoned: That be 


© himſelf would hazzard his liſe amongſt them, to whoſe valour and 
c worth he bad truſted his honour, State, and reputation; that he was 


therefore ready to keep with them, and run the ſame fortune, and 
© ighting valiantly with a pike in his hand, either dye there, or ben 
away a plenary and glorious victory from the Bnemy: That therefore 
they ſhould fig ht as valiantly for the defence of that Ration, as the 


would 
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« would do forthe very walls of Turin; and let the world know tbat 
the S wiſſets had nor loſt the ancient gallantry of their Fore-fathers, 
© whereby they bad won ſo many, and fo famolts ViRories, with ſo 
much glory, wherein te did not in vain confide, nor yet ſo many 
© other Princes, preferring the Swiſſers worth, in the defence of things 
© of greateſt importance, before that of all other Nations. 

But all cheſe words were ſpoke in vain; for Giovan Brave, who fol- 
lowed Sarmicnto, having this mean while wheeled about with the ſe- 
cond Squadron on the ſide of the firſt Hill, and got upon the ſecond, 
and together with him Gamboloita, and Don Alphonſo Pimontells, Limo- 


gione could not only not do any thing of moment; but the Swiſſers 


ſeeing themſelves fe: on, on ſo many ſides, turn d their backs more 
baſely then the French had done, without or fighting, ot ſhewing 
their face to the adverſary ; and though the Duke and Prince Thomaſs 
indeavouted to make head with ſome Squadrons of Horie, aad to de- 
tain the Swiſſers; which not being able to do, they themſelves with- 
ſtood the coming on of the Enemy, as much as might be; yet his men 
running faſter and faſter away, andthe Enemy coming faſter and faſter 
on, they we e forced to yield, and to leave five piece of Cannon in the 
Enemies hands z two of which being thrown into a ditch rowatds the 
City, were by night recovered by theſame Swiſſets. 

- This was that which hapned on the Hills of Aſti, onthe 21 of May, 
wherein though Sermients's Squadron fought more then any of the 
others, and particularly Spinels's and Caractiold's Neapolnans, to 
whom therefore the praiſe of the Victory was little leſs then wholly 
due; yet becauſe tt eir coo great ſervour and fury wherewith they 
charged tie Enemy was a hindrance to their companions, and to the 
Kings other Squadrons, who proce:ded in a more orderly, and Mi- 
lia'y manner, ſo as they could not come time enough to the fight; 
there fore theſe coming up after the French were routed, their action 
was not fo advantagious as it would bave been, if they had made a 
joynt aſſault; for then doub:leſly the Dukes men would have been to- 
tally beaten, Thenumber of the ſlain (as is uſual) is diverſly relat:d 3 
yet was it leſs then was to have been expected trom ſuch a conflict; and 
no wonder, ſince they minded flying more then fighting. The Nea- 


politans received ſome loſs, being deceived by the Dukes Horſe, who 


were they only that may be: ſaid to have laid about them, and to have 
made ſome reſiſtance, whereas the Kings Horſe did little or nothing 5 
nor werethete- many taken priſonets; of the Spaniards the only man of 
account tha: was taken, was Den Franceſca di Silva, brother to the Duke 
of Faſtran-, who going out a picchering alone, out of his ranks, and 
entring with too much youtbful ſpirit amongſt the Enemy, was woun- 
ded, and died not many days after a priſoner in T#rin. Thofe of 
qua'ity who fell on the Dukes fide, were Monſieur di Crepazna, Ser- 
jeant- Majar-Genera!, and fix other Captains; on the Kings fide, fix 
Captains and ſome other under- Officers: Great was the reputation 
which the Kings Forces won by theſe ſucceſſes, "who weile brought ve- 
ry low by the formery and very much the ſuppreſſion ot the Nukes 
party, whoſe affairs weie hereb thought to be reduced to fo low an 
ebbe, as the news of the loſs ot the Battle b. ing brought to Turin, = 

the 
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the Dukes writings, and things of greateſt conſequence being ſent thi- 
ther, men betook themſelves to ſuch courſes, as in times of preateft 
extremity is uſual z they carried the Jewels and beſt of the Court- 
houſhold- ſtuff into the Caſtle; and as if the Enemy fad been before 
the Walls, the people fell ro tortifie them, to furniſh them with Sen- 
tinels, and Corps de guarde; and the women clothed in ſackcloth, went 
bare tootin proceſſion to the Churches, and ſacred places of the City; 
and yet little was the advantage that was got by the Victory: For con- 
trary to the common cuſtom of War, the Kings affairs did from thence 
begin to decline in power, and reputation; and on the contrary, thoſe 
of the Duke grew daily better and more glorious; for the conquering 
Army, which ought to have run with fervour to the ruine of the City, 
which was full of men affcighted, and confuſed through exceſſive fear, 
and which was not likely to have held out long before ſo victorious 
an Army, as was generally confeſs d by all men, did not only forbear 
doing ſo, but kept idle upon the Hills that they had won, and as if they 
had been infatua'ed with ſtupidity, buſying themſelves only in making 
Trenches, and in fortifying their Quarters, to defend themſelves from 
the Enemy which they had beaten z who after ſome days were paſſed 
began the Battery, but ſo cold, ſo leaſurely, ſo uncertain a one, that 
rhe Bullets of the Artillery either did not hit at all, or with very little 
3 the Walls which they plaid upon, were exceeding weak 
with age. 
Wherefore the Duke, who was alſo entred the Town in ſear and 
aſtoniſhment, and ſaw things in ſo deſperate a condition, by realon of 
his own Souldiers confuſion, prepared rather to abandon, then to de- 
fend it,taking courage at the ſo ſlow p:oceeding of the Enemy, began to 
hope he might be able to defend it; the which that he might do with 
the more honour and ſhew of valour, he lodged his men between the 
Walls and the Trenches, over againſt thoſe of the Enemy; and he did 
not only play upon the Enemies Camp from the Caſtle, and from the 
Bulwarks, and PJa:torms built without in convenient places; but ſally- 
ing often out of che Trenches with ſtore of Musketeers, even to the 
Enemies Banks and Works, he moleſted them continually both by day 
and night; and particularly on that part, where, as being moſt expoſed 
to aſſaults, Giovan Bravo, and Lodovico Gamboeloits ſtood to make de- 
feace, who conſequently underwentthe burthen of all that enterprize. 
The City was plentiful in Victuals and Ammunition which were 
daily brought to the Duke, notwichſtanding the 400 Horſe which were 
ſeat to St. Damiano; and the neerneſs of the ſame City afforded him 
convenience not only to quarter his men commodiouſly, and under co- 
vett, butalſotoretreſh them; for dividing his Souldiers between the 
Guards of the Walls and the Trenches, and ſome ſucceeding other 
ſome in labour, and in reſt, they recreated themſelves, nnd getting 
more ſtrength by their reſt and recreation, they fell with more vigour 
to their Jabour again, and made the longer reſiſtance: and though they 
were not over- well paid, yet did they ſerve in that War with much af: 
fection and induſtry, and were incouraged not ſo much by the Dukes 
pr-lence and authority, as by his civil comportment, which won upon 
the Souldiers, whom he accompanied in alltheir labours and dangers} 
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To this was added, that he being naturally liberal to the Souldiers, they 
knew he failed them not in their pay through avarice, but impoſſibili- 
ty: ſo as every one eſteeming the cauſe bis own, they laboured in the 
enterprize as for their own honour, incited by their hatred to the Spa - 
niards, and by their deſire of cancelliog the fault which they bad com- 
mitted in the Barrel z and they fought the more fervently, for that they 


ſaw the Enemies Army grow the leſs couragious 3 Which not b 
only moleſted by continual labour (as hath been ſaid) but afflicted with 
infinite wants and inconveniences, and expoſed to a thouſand hardſhips 
in the Campaguia, waſted and conſumed miſerably away, as ice beaten 
on by the Sun; for abounding in ViRuals, and in all other refreſh- 
ments, which was brought them from the States of Mill un and Mont - 
ferrat, they grew unruly and ill-governed, from wheace infinite diſ- 
orders did reſult: they were quarter'd upon thoſe barren Hills, and 
without water, the ſc:rcity whereof was very great, which they wan- 
ted not only for their refreſhmeat, and to keep them clean, but even 
to drink: tor having none but what was brought on the backs of beaſts 
from the Tanare, and Verſa, there was not ſufficient far the Men and 
Horſes to drink: eſpecially the neighbouring Ciſterns of Certoſa being 
immediately dried up by reaſon of the great concourſe of peoples and 
alittle rirulet which ranneer cheir Quarters,through the ſmall care they 
had of kt eping cleanſed from the immundities of the Army, became 
ſo foul and loathſome, as it was of no ſervice: So as the Souldiers 
were not only ſcorch d up through hear, but fell ſick through ſluttiſn- 
neſs. Moreover, there being no habitations there j ſave in the 
Covent of the Certoſs,: the Souldiers for the moſt part lay without 
Tents or Shrouds, naked upon the earth ſo as they were burnt by 
day, by the Sun bea 11s which were at that time very hot, and by night 
diftempred by the blaſting Evening -de, and cold Air. In many places 
you might bave ſeen ti e Souldiers ſitting an the ground under the ſha- 
dow of a bough, fixed in the earth, thinking it a great refreſhment to 
ſheltec their heads a little from theiſcorching heat of the Sun: they 
took little care in burying the d:ad g ſo as the air grew noiſome through 
the ſtink of dead bodies, ſickneſs, and. other pollutions. The Soul- 
diers not being able therefore to bear with ſo much labour in War, 
and inconveniences of body, fell many of:tkem daily ſick, who nor 
being fitted with opportune temedy, andthe contagion ſtill inctcafing, 
the Camp within a fem days became; rather like an Hoſpital of ſick- 
men, then Military Quarters : It behoved therefore to ſend for the 
Germans who were in the Garriſon at Sandoval, to ſupply the ſcarcity 
of people in the Camp, wherein there were not enaugh able to ſupply 
the Guards, and other uſual:Military Duties ; the rather tor that the 
Governour having made a Trench ta be digg d towards the weſt, by 
which way Victuals and Ammunion were brought into the City from 
Piedmont , the Duke being aware of it, cauſed another Trench to be 
made over againſt it. w with be ſhelte ed the way, and on the head 
thereof made a Fort be built, from w ence the oppoſite Trench being 
furiouſly plaied upon by rhe Artillery, the quarters. about 4 Certaſa 
were expoſed to aſlaults: it being thetefore neceſſary; tor reme dy, to 
build another Fort oppoſit eto it, Thnaß Caractiole was W to 
= ae 
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Taye the cuſtody the ef, with bis Brigade of Neapolitans 3 and theſe 
not being ſufficient, for many of them diminiſhed, the Dutch wbo 
were come but a little before from Sandoval, were ſent thitber. The 
Governour continuing thus, m:ny days, to oppoſe the Enemies Army 
which lay before the City, and ſeeming neither willing, nor reſolute to 
aſſault it; the Souldters being oppreſs d with ſo much labour and incon- 
venieace could not be kept from murmuring , not complaining fo 
much of the effect, as of the manner of the Governours ſuffering them, 
who were willing to fight the Enemy, to be fo baſely conſumed by ſuf- 
ferings 3 and that undergoing a thouſand deaths hourly , and run- 
ning manifeſt- ruine and deſtruction, he would not ſuffer them to dye 
honourably by aſſaulting the City and the Dukes Quarters; nor ſo 
much as ſend the Horſe which lay there idle, to divert the enemy from 
making defence, or to pillage and over - run Pieamont, and to keep back + 
tte proviſions which were-daily brought into Aſti: Every onethere- 
tore ſpoke ill of him, detiacting from his Honour and Reputation, 
ſaying, as they were wont, that he held private intelligence with the * 
Duke, and had no good intentions to the Kings Affairs: Now that 
the true ground of theſe Detractions, as alſo of what was alledged in 
his detence, ( for it was varioufly argued) may be known, it will be 
neceſſary , that leaving the Spaniſn Army in their difficulties and t ou- 
bles, wt erein ic continued till the end of the war, and till the peace 
was concluded; that looking a. little backwards, we make ſome par- 7 
ticular: inquiry. - | - | | | = 

© The Governour being naturally inclined to proceed with maturi FF 
ty and ſafety in all his actions; and therefore profeſſing that he mana- 
ged the war not with any military violence, but with Spaniſn ſlowneſs 
and caution ſeemed in all his reſolutions to have for his chief end, not 
to hazzard tlie preſear condition of affairs; and that therefore, as a 
© dangerous Rock to the Kings affairs, he abhorred nothing more then 
to make either the Ital jus or French jealous tbat the King would 
© make himſelf maſter of Air aud of Pieamont; leſt. ſuch ſe r might 
move too brisk humouss, and might perturb the very foundation of 
the peace of Itahj; which was far from the intention of the King or his 
© Councel to do: Theſe his ends and thoughts, which he from the be 
« ginning , for the juſtification of the buſineſs did not conceal; male 
© him af ecwards ſo circumſpett and reſerved as well in the -proſecutii 
« on ot the war, at in alllhis other actions; ab the Duke growing bold 
* thereupon, aad fearing the reputation of his fbtces the leſs, did witʒh 
© more courage continue the war; and the Embaſſadours who man- 
© ged the p ace madeuie theteof as of a bridle, or fpir; to bring him 
to what they would. The Prince of Aſcoli feemed, though with mote © 
< (e:}4d: thoughts, to be of the Tame opinlon 3 to whomthe Duke did > 
much adhete, as to both of them did ſome of the Commanders, ho 
© being.gratifiedby the 'Govermours failed not to fide wh him in al! 
Conſul a ions depending; though Mortuna declared agaiaſt them, but 
ein vain; who according to his cuſtome, Heing averſè to the: Govel+ 
* nours procee dings, and not at all ab:flid ad what bad happen. d at 
iſtagno, was for the ſerting aſide of all ſuch reſpects, as pernicious 
to the final end of the affairs, and for the making war maafully: To 

| ( him 
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< him did the moſt of the Captains in their hearts incline, and openly 
«the whole Army 3 who were ſcandalized at. the Governours ſo great 
© circumfpeRion 5 the Governour and the Prince were much nous 
c tiſh'd in this diſpoſition by the Negotiation of peace, which was 
© hotly trea ed of in Spainy France, and Italy; For the King of France 
© having ſent Monſieur de Silleri with a ſtately Embaſhe to carry his 
< Preſents to his new Spouſe, and beginning to grow jealous ot the 
© Governours ſo great preparations againſt Piedmont , had given him 
<Commiſſion to treat efficaciouſly with the King of Spain, touching 
the manner of compoſing the Dukes Affairs; from which compoſi- 
tion, afiec the ſaid Dukes hoſtile actions, the King and Court of 
* Spar ſe:med to be much ayerſe; That King and Court were loath 
© to yield to the King of France his deſires, thinking them too much 
* mis- becoming Kingly dignity , nor ſuiting with ſuch threats and pre- 
« parations: They were yet more troubled for the examples: ſake 3 
© chinking that to agree with the Duke, without ſome preceding juſt te- 
© ſentmear, and due reveage for the hoſtility, and little reſpeR ſhewn, 
* would be toogreat a detriment tothe Authority and Reputation of the 
Crown. The Dukes neceſſity in defending himſelf pleaded for the 
© ather ſide; which being permitted for a free Prince to do, did not 
© only mitigate the name of the offence , but the offence it ſelf ; As al- 
* ſo thecontinual defire of preſerving 1saly ia peace, which contrary to 
all expectation was now diſturbed: by the effuſion of ſo much Chri- 
© tian blood, to the fo great prejudice of the people, and not without 
© danger of France her — intereſſed therein: [The reſpe& of Kin- 
<dred likewiſe between the King and Duke; fo as the King being re- 

© ſolved that the reſentmeat ſhould not only be finally forborn, but all 

* ſatisfaction for the pre ended intereſt; by re iſon of tlie interceſſion of 
© his Son in law, his conjunction of blood , andthe peace and quiet of 
« Chriſtendom, it was agteed that the: Duke being always underſtood 
to obſerve the ſaid thre: Points which were propoſed from the begin- 
* ning of the wat, he ſhould be freed from the moleſſ ations of wat: 

© Burto the end that all things ſhould be proceeded in with the dignit 

* andicpuration of the King; and that the Duke ſhould not he mind 
*ed to be pertinacious ] as he ſeemed to be, and to refuſe the of- 

* ters it was agreed upon, That the King of France ſhould by his Em- 

© baſſadour in:1mate war to the Duke, if he ſhould refuſe to accept of 
the aforeſaid three things; and tha on the contrary, if the Duke 
© ſhould accept thereof, and that this acceptation ſhould be brought in 

© writing by the French Embaſſadour to the Govetnour, it might be 

*25anexpreſs Command from the King, that forbeating all hoſtility 

in Piedmont, the Army: thould immediately retreat: That things be- 

ing thus compoſed ; without the medling of any of the Kings Offi- 

*cecs, or their — 1. thing with the Duke, it ſhould be in- 

*terpreted in Spain as a form of compoſition ſuiting with the Kings 

* greatneſs and Majeſty ; the Dukes bare and ready acceptance ſerving 

* for a full amends md ſatisfaRion fox what was palt : That tte Gover- 


* nour was wade acquainted with this Agreement by the Embaſſadont 

* Rambollients, when he was in FelN ano; and that fearing the danger 

tdat might inſue unto the Duke by ſo gallant an Amy, be * 
O * DOL 
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© hort him to deſiſt, to the end that the peace which was almoſt conclu- - 
© ded, might meet with no diſturbance: He gave him, together with 
this advice, a Letter from Don Inego de Cardevas , Embaſſadour for 
© the King at Pars, wherein he gave him notice, That the King of 
« France had given order to Ramboglietts to denounce war in his name 
to the Duke, if he ſhould not accept of theſe three Points: And it 
not being to be believed that the Duke would gain-ſay the pleaſure of 
« theſe two Kings; who, as if they were both one, proceeded with 7 
joint Counſels ; the etore the Governour, fince the occaſion of fight- 

ing did not deſerve that for it the Kings Affairs ſhould be longer di- 

© ſturbed, did prefer ſafe peace before long and dangerous war; and 
thought itſuffic ent to ſhew war unto the Duke, rather then to make war 
upon him; and that it would ſuffice to come to ſome honourable acti- 

© on with him, rather to make an honourable peace, then to damnifie 
© him: In token whereof he moved but {lowly from Feli uno to Au- 
© none, and did likewiſe proceed but ſlowly for fix days about Verſa; 4 
cas alio in beating up the Dukes Quarters, in conſulting of the whole 
© carriage of war, and of the manner of expugning Aſti; hoping, per- 
© adventure, that the apprehenſion of the neighbouring Army, the En- 
© bafſadours intercedings , and the fear of having war intimated to him 
© in the King of Frexce his name, might prepare him for conditions of 
peace; fo all things might be with much honour appeaſed, without 
any danger or hazzard to the Kings Affairs; That this might, perad- 
venture, alſo be the cauſe that when he had got the Victory, he was 
© contented with the Dukes retreat, and proceeded no further: Aud 
that thinking thatſ he being ſuperiour in forces, and victorious, he 
© might willingly liſten to the urgent and efficacious proteſtations of the 
French Embaſſadour, who acquainted him that the King did nor in- 
tend he ſhould proceed with looſe Reins to oppreſs the Duke; aſſuring 

© him alſo that the Duke being overcome in battel could not bur accept 

© of the conditions of Peacezas the Embaſſ:dor, mingling hopes and pro- + 
© miles day by day with his proteſtations, aſſured him it would ſucceed. 

T his is that which is pleaded inthe diſcharge and defence of the Go- 
vernour, b:{ides many other Orders given, wich are unknown, which 
were mo ſeat to the Governour from the Duke of Lerma, accords 
ing to which ir behoved him to govern himſelf 4; for it was then tacidl 
murmured amongſt many, which increaſed afrerwards:in fame and 
opinion, and was conſtantly and univerſally believed 3 That the Duke 
of Lerma, to whoſe: ſeverity-the reaſon of theſe Commotions was 
chicfy attributed, ſeeing how much contrary to his expectation, and 
. contrary to the Kings affairs, they increaſed:3- and fearing left the dr 
ſturbance of peace, and the Dukes alienation;; might at long running 
ruine his own intereſts, did ſtreightly charge the Governour, that ſet- 
ring a ſide all other reſpects, he ſhould whally mind compoſitionand 

reconciliation with the Duke, and that he was preciſely commande 
to ſl. cken the carrying on of the war: But theſe things wer neitbet 
then nor after wards ſo certainly manifeſt, as that they were able to 
quench the pregnant ſuſpicions: which were formerly bad ot him: 
Therefore the contrary opinion of thoſe did generally preval; wo 
ar guing either out of ſelf· emulation, or out ol a ſiniſtet im delten = 
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Thee and the like things were ſ cen of throughout 1447, in the ye- 
ry Camp. at all aſſemblies of men, who not kac ws the final ends of 
Princes and Commanders, and of the Reaſons which make them ope- 
rate, or which keeps them from doing ſoz and. leſs knowing what 
would have f appened if they had done according to their intentions 
anddifcourſcs , do often arrogate unto themſclyes to the prejudice of 
other mens reputations, the cenſuring of humane actions, even as if the 
heart of him that governs, or future events, were apparent to their eye. 
And confining the duty of a Writer to the bare narration of what pal- 
ſeth, will not permit of, bis judgment in the trueſt and moſt equitable 
ntiocination, io him ho ſhall be pleaſed and ſatisfied with his pains : 
O 2 ”"— 
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whom (but apart from the Nuntio) S* Dedly Carleton did intervene, 
who was come from Fexice, were he had been Embaſſadour in ordi- 
naty, and was come i fittle before into Piedwont with the title of Em- - 
bafladour extra5r er the King of England : which King, al- 
hetin pt ately to tlie Dukes aff:irs, at the ſame time that he Nego- 
tiated the peace as a; ftiend to both, had taken order for the disbur ag 
of ahundted thouſaud Ducates to the Duke, at Lyons, and alſo, ſee- 
ming it i were dot by the Peers of the Kingdom, bur in effect b 
hfs own eommand, fear him ſome Ships, as ſt was ſaid, fraughted. 
with Foot. Count 2 of Nafſav was alſo daily expected to come 
with men by land frotir Hollands and it was beard that ſuccours came 
from Gema, to aſſilt che faid Duke, which were ſent him from te 
ProreſtintPtitices of that Nation, who did not a little foment the Was 
ot Pieumim; Not ditf the Venetian foment them leſs then they, 
though ſecretly ; who from the beginning being anxious at the proceed · 
ings of the Spaniſh 115 „and fearing that the Duke might be op- 
pfeſsd, began'to affiſt him underhatd with moneys, and advice: and 
afterwatds ſeeing bis affiits 2 „ they being deſitous 

to abate the Spaniſh grande zza, wete not ny in ſuſtaining him, 
and ones Sup up, to the end that he tight tæſiſt him who — | 
to ſuppteſs him. So all theſe Princes being thought privately to blow _ 
this fire, it was imagined that their Embaſſadouts, who Negotiated te 
buſinels; did not proteed therein with fincerty; unlefs it were tbe 
Popes Nuntio; for both their manner of treating, and form of con- 
cluſion, was ſufficiently different from that reaflity which in appea- 
rance they did protect and contrary to the greatconfideace, and good 
cotreſpondency between the Kings of Spain and France: the Freach 
Embaſſadour having the appointment-made at Maid in one hand, and 
in the other the intimation of War, being conſequently abſe to com- 

pel the Duke by the latter, and to force the Governour by the other: 
To a$ he was the chief Arbitrator of all that Negotiation, the rather fc 
that the French Souldiets and Captains, who fougti on the Dukes 
behalf, depending upon his command, he might at his pleaſure make | 
them forego theit Arms, and bereave the Dukeof the greateſt patt of 
his Forces; and though by orders from his King he was to be aa Fl 
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of the reputation of the Spanith Crown, and to give ſatisfaRion there - 
unto ; and as a good ſervanttoſogreat a King ought not to ſuffer the 
ace to be concluded otherwiſe, for the example which it would be 
to all greater Kings; and being truſted. by the Barons of Frances was 
choſen by the Queen to be imploy d for this end at the Court of Spin; 
yet the Authority and common deſire ofthe Princes of that Kingdom, 
whercin they differ'd from che King in point of keeping friendſhip with 
the Crown of Spain, prevailing mote wich him: as alſo peradventute 
the French humour, natus ally averſe to the name of Spaniard, he wade 
leſs account ofthe Kings command: which was the chief cauſe of all 
the inconveniences which befell the Spanith Army. For doubtleſly 
things would have gone otherwiſe, if he had punctually obſerved his 
Kings directions immediæely after the Victory upon the Hills; but 
whilſt under pretence of not exaſperating the Dube, he proceeded 
ſometimes too fayou: ably with him, and fometimes approving of his 
jealouſies, he feared that by intimating War unto him Piedmont mig bt 
be made a prey to the Victorious Army, much to the Kings prejudice; 
and that therefore be temporiſeth H the Duke, wherein he is lau- 
tor d by the Engliſh and Venetian Embaſſadours: the Duke knowing 
what was done, ſenc'd himſelf on one-fide with ſubterfuges, ant de- 
lays, and on the other fide alſaulted the Enemies Trenches, and faced 
him: and on the contrary, the Spanifh' Army (as bath been ſaid) 
mouldred away; and the weaker they grew in Fort es and Men, the 
Duke had the lefs mind to come to a menty dad conſequently 
ſtznding harder upon the advantage of Anicles, propoutded (delays, 
and greater difficulties; and hoping to · get the berter ar the laſt, had a 
preatet deſire to fight and venting tnt 'contewed!harred' agamſt the 
Spania: ds, 'aſpired at glory, by the total Victory of ſo invinciblean 
Army; and tte Embaſſadours, who would ſpin the threud of the Me- 
gotiation, at they were refolyed to do, held the Governours ia Þaad 
with efficacious promiſes of peace the coneluſion whereof being trom 
day to day defer'd, and they the mean while deli mg” ſeerte mi- 
ſeries of rhe Span Army, they dela dde log, as finding it at laſt 
reduced to ſo great weak tels, as that it was not able to fall upon any 
enterpriſe, they began to treat of ne conditions ; which togecher 
with the three particulars of Madrid, comained many otter things of 
ſatisfaction to the Duke. Thus was the Capitulations of peace made, 
upon the beneath written terms and agte ment. aid 
That the Duke ſhould diſtrm effeually wichin ene moneth; and 

© retaining only four Comm of Swiſſers for the ſafety of his States, 
together wah as many of his Subjects as he would, ſhould: caſhetr all 
the reſt of His men, that he ſhould not offend the Duke of Mantaas 
© Dominions, and that bis pretentions ſhould be diſcus'd in the Empe- 
ours Courts of Juſtice. On the conttary, the French Embaſſadour 
© promiſed that the Rebeg of Momrferrar ſhould be pardoned, and be 
x fully reftor-d to their Goods, Hondurs and Offices: that he ſhould 
be protected by Frence;incaſe he ſnould be moleſted by the Spadiard, 
— &.- what was agreed upon; to which purpoſe; exprels com- 
mand wis given in the Kings name te Marſhall Dipgere, Covetnout 


of Dolpheny, and to the other Governours of Pfovinces confining 


pon 
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upon the Dukes Territories, :that immediately, without expecting 
any orders from the King, they ſhould ſuccour the Duke, in caſe the 
Conventions ſhould not be agreed upon: that the Swiſſers and Wal- 
loons ſhould be reſtored to free Commerce in the State of Milain: 
that the places taken by either fide ſhould: be reſtored: that all the 
© Breach ſhould be generally pardoned, who had ſerved in the preſent 
War, contrary to the Kings command: that the King of Spain ſhouid 
© not demand pal ige for fix moneths ſpace ot the Duke, for any men: 
That the Duke- ſhould haue three monetha allowed him, to give n- 
c tice to his friends, that they were to abſtain from any hoſtility agaiaſt 
© che King; during which ti e Duke repairing any damage which 
«ſhould be done, nothing of Hoſtility which ſhould tappen ſhould 
«© prejudicethe peace ; and herewith, the removal of the Spaniſn Army 
© wasapreed, upon in form following. 9 2 ic 
5 <Thar the — Embaſſadour ſhould deſire the Duke to draw a 
© thouſand Foot out of Aſtiʒ at whoſe marching out he would write to 
the Governour, and cauſe; him., to quit his quarters and to retreat 
to Croce Bianca, and to rie: Which being done, the ſame 
Em baſſadour was to intteat the Duke to remove the reſt of the 
Souldiers out of the City: and the French Embaſſadour promiſed, 
that on the ſame day that that ſhould be done, the Spaniih Army 
© ſhould march ous of Piedmont and that then the Duke ſhould imme- 
« diately diſarm, but with this promiſe from the Embaſſadour, that aſ- 
« ter ſuch effectuallaying down of Arms, the Governour ſhould ſo diſ- 
© paſe of the Kings — as neither the Duke, nor any other Prince 
col Haly, ſhould thereby have any cauſe of jealouſie 3 and that the K 
© of France ſhould: ratifie the agreement within twenty days. All theſe 
© Articles and Conventions were reciprocal between the Duke :nd the 
« Brench Embaſſadour, who bound himſelf in his Kings name; which 
© King took upon: himſelf the whole bufineſs, and * himſelf to 
© ſee whatſoever on his fide, or by the Spaniſh Agents, abundantly ex- 
ecuted; For what remained, there was no mention of any ſubmiſſion 
to be made by the Duke; only in the preamble, amongſt the Reaſons 
© which moved him to peace, he alledged the defire he had ro witgeſs 
© tothe world the obſequence, and particular devot ion which he had 
« always profeſs d to bear umtothe King. Theſe Articles, were ſub- 
© ſcr bed by the Embaſſadours of France, England and Venice, expreſly 
cob iging their Princes to defend the Duke, if all that was promis d 
were not made good to him, as long as he ſhould obferve what he 
tad ptomiſed. | 7 7 3p 1 T3 141 444 3 
W hen theſe Capitulations were iogrols'd or drayn up; The Duke, 
who he.ring that the Germane. and Holland, ſuccours were at, hand 
thought that he ſhould now get abſolute victory over the enemy, who 
were reduced to great extremity, and were not able to keep longer in 
their quarters by reaſon of the exceſſive heats, refuſed to undei- writ the 
Articles: But the French Embaſſador, forced by expreſs command from 
the King, did at laſt let him know that he came to intimate wat unte 
Lim s and the Duke ſnunning his fight, he made the Kings Order, apd 
the neceſſity of putting it in execution, known to Prince Victaria, and 


commanded the French Souldieg and Commanders, under pain of,, 
| grievous 
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grievous puniſhment, in the Kings name, that they ſhould immediate- 
ly forego the Dukes ſervice and returnto France, whither he would 
tollow them the next day; which certainly he would have done, if the 
Nuntio had not opportunely intgrpoſed his Authority 3 who going ſe- 
veral times between him and the Duke, and carneſtly intreating them 
not to let the almoſt concluded peace be diſturbed, obtained that the 
Embaſſadour ſhould tarry and give leave to the Duke to bethink him - 
ſelf better, and to reflect upon the danger and neceſſity of his affairs, 
which would grow to a bad condition, it the French, who were the chief 
ſinews of his Army, ſhould mutiny as they ſeemed to be already in- 
clined to do; or foregoing his pay, ſhould be iaforced ſuddenly, 
and ia ſo ill a criſis of time, to abandon him Wherefore raging at the 
Embaſſadour, he not wihaut much indignation, was at laſt brought 
to ſubſcribe the Articles of peace; but upon condition that the Inſtru- 
ment ſhould be kept in the Nuntio's hands, to be by him afligned over 
to the Embaſſadour when he ſhould receive auothet ftom him, where- 
in the Governour of Millan ſhould ſufficiently bind himſelſ in his Kings 
name, to obſerve what the French Embaſſadours had promiſed on the 
Kings bebalf: the Duke being deſirous that it ſhould be rather cove- 
nanted with him on the King of Spins: bet alf, for that he knew he 
for his reputation ſake abort d to do it: He was alfo ſatisfied herein, 
though contraty to the capitulations of Madrid, and to the intentions 
of the two Kings, yielded unto by the Embaſſadour of France, and 
by che other Embaſſadours, who. were dethrous that Peace might be 
concluded the moſt that might be to his advantage and honour 3 and 
theretorethe Embaſſadour of France having written to the Governour, 
(who was now reduced to a ſtate rather of giving then of receiving con- 
oitions of peace) and having obtained ſufficient aſſurance from him un- 
der his hand, the buſineſs was at laſt totally agreed. Whilſt theſe 
thiags ere a concluding, or were rather held to be totally concluded; 
the Duke not being yet ſatisfied with venting, nor with reſenting him- 
ſelf, went out of the City by night with a great numbe: of his valiant- 
cſt Souldiers and Capta ns, and aſſaulted the enemie; Tieache:: He 
koped to find them unprovided, by te aſon of their great ſufferings, and 
negligeat out of their hopes of the near concluſion of peace, which made 
him deſire to make great flaughier, an4 notably to teſent his conceived 
injurie: z but he faiſed in his deſign 3 for the Governour having notice 
thereof, re-inforced the Trenches with Gar:iſons , and gave the chief 
Care thereof to Gamboloitaand Bra vo; who managed the bulincl; ſo 
well, as they forced the Duke to retreat, with the like prejudice which 
he had plotred againſt the Enemies. The Duke loſt in that aſſault by 
night above 200 of his beſt and valianteſt Souldiers, beſides ma ay 
Commanders, and perſons of note 3 and bad the Governour (as ſome 
of his mea thought) ſent a good body of men out of the Treaches, 
who might have fallen upon the Aſſailants on the Flank, not any of the 
Dukes men might have eſcaped ſcor-freez and the Duke himſelf, who 
was affirmed by many to be there pre ent, would have run danger of 
his perſon; Wherefore the Governour was for this action alio much 
blamed, ill ſpoken of, and deteſted by the whole Camp. The next 


morning, which was June the 234, and the 34 day aftec the 3 
the 
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the Hills, peace was proclaimed, and was the very ſelf-ſame day put 
in ex<cution, for as much as was then requiſite; wterein the Gover= * 


nour was fain to paſs by two things alſo: which though ſmall in them- 


ſelves, yer of no ſmall conſide:ation ia point of honour : the one, that 


the Dukes Souldiers, who went to throw down the abandoned Tren- 


ches, ſhou'd kill 200 of the Enemies Souldiers who were found fick 
there, the Spaniſh Army being in a manner preſent, who were not al! 
of them gone from their quartersz the other, that the Governour de. 
ferring his removal for that day, in reſpect of the ſcarcity of Carriages, 
as alſo of the multitude of fick perſons, and of many other impedi- 


ments, the French Embaſſadour not admitting of any excuſe, nor gi- 
ving way to any one hours delay, forced him to diſlodge immediateſy, 
proteſting , and that reſolutely, that otherwiſe he would make the 
Souldiers return who were gone out of the City, and that revoking the 


command to the contrary, he would permit the French to tarry and 
continue in the Dukes ſervice. Thus meerly through their fault who | 
govern'd the Kings Forces, not only the enterpriſe of Aſti, but thoſe 


others that proceeded had but bad ſucceſs; and not conformable to the 


greatneſs of preparation, to the threats and imagined reſentments, 


Thus the Governour rather intorc'd, then willingly, and rather as con 


quered, then conquerour, went out of Piedmont, ſufficiently dimini- 


ſhed both in Forces and Reputation, who was entred thereinto but for 
ty days before with a flouriſhing and gallant Army, and glorious and 
triumphant for the Victory he had obtained. 
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expected, they were not generally held a ſufficient tye tor the uniting 
95 F 


The Contents. 


He King being but badly fatisfigd with the peace of Aſti, makes Don 

Pietro di Toledo Governour of Millain; Between whom and the 
Duke nem differences ariſe touching the execution of. the Articles of peace: 
7 he Venetians by reaſon of the Slavoniant, who moleſt their Navigation 
in the Gulf, make war in Friuli againſt the Arch-Duke , and in Iſtria 
againſt the Emperour 3 and poſſeſiing themſelves of many Towns in Friuli, 
come before Gradiſcaz from whence they depart not many days after by 
reaſon of Treaties of Agreement which were introduced, The Duke of 
Savoy,complaining ſtill of the not obſervance of peace, fears ts be again 
ajSaulted by the Governour,and therefore prepares for war again: He joins 
under-hand with the Venttians, and calls D ueres, Marſhal of France, 
into Piedmont z but i quickly —— 4 a[[aulted in Savoy by 
the Duke de Nemours, who i fomented with monies and promiſes from 
the Governour of Millain, The King of France, 10 provide againſt the 
commencing uproars in Lombardy, ſends Monſieur di Bettuve thither ; 
and the Pope Monſignore Lodoviſio, Arch- Biſhop of Bologna. Prepa- 
rations for 4 new war are renewed in the State of Millain, and in Pied- 
mont, which is again begun between the Duke and the Governour, who 
draws neer the Confines of Piedmont with an Army. 


Fo were more appealed by the Articles of 4/7 then mens 


minds; and none having met with ſuch ſatisfaction 45 was by them 


ot 
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t will not 5 ſecure foundatiots for the performing what was agreed 
hang f for the Duke, though.de mighr have been contetmed to bare: 


made his party good againſt the Kings ſo formidable Army, and to 
have defended himſelf beyond 'ExpeRation , made his r up- 
on eq al te ms, and that the peace was for his ſake ſubſcribed by fo 


him, he had expofed himfelt to ſo much danger and trouble: It fur 
ther troubled him, that his men being by theſe Articles reduced to a 
ſet number, be was left like a body without Arms, and as it were, like 
a Lyon withem Teeth laws, to he laugh d it by the Spaniards, 
with whom he as ſure &cQuld nevet have any ſecute peace, nor ſiu- 
cere intelligence, as long as they ſhould remembe : his paſt offences: 
So as the paſt Commotions not having produced effects wholly an- 


ſwerable to his high hopes; the vivacity of his Genius, and pride of 4 


fidered, it was more probable ttat his 


his undaunted Spirit bein 
out of fo great a te 


having eſcaped unprejudige: 
him to novelles, and not 
new dangers On the oth ſide; 
o raided thech'ef intent ofithe w 


the Court of Spainthonghe the King was not lightly wounded in his 


honour, and more then untouchd in that veneration and reſpect which 
the Lalians had wont to beat him,. The Spaniards were therefore ge- 
nerally much unſatisfied, that the fruit of ſo mauy threats, and of ſo 
great preparations, ſhould end in a peace ſo little advantagious for tbe 
King, and purchaſed by the Governour with ſo little reputation, and 7 
wi — — promiſes zad obligations , and wherein there were not 
ing the Majeſty of that Crown, nor ſuiting with the Au- 


terms 
thotity and Grandezza thereof: They 
the French, who were formerly laboured to be kepr from having any 
thing to do with the affairs of Iraiy, ſhould upon this occaſion prove 
to have not only maintained am Italian Prince wtio had made inſurtecti- 


on agaiaſt the Kings Authority , but had taken upon them to be tbe 

mediators of peace, exereiſing that atbitriment in the managing and 
concluding thereof, which the Spaniſh Nation pretended did in 7 
belong only to their King: They were likewiſe vex d to con fider that 
ene fole proteſtation, one bare intimation ofthe Freneh Embaſſadour, 
whoſe King had no footing in Ia, ſhould be of more conſideration to 
make the Duke actepe of conditions of peace, then the authority and 
forces of their King, bent with ſuch fervency againſt Pieumontʒ and 
as they did inwardly, but ill reſent the Dukes total alienatton, ſo could 
they hardly well digeſt that fuch a ſeparation ſhould be confirmed by © 
a tacite League, contract d before their eyes between the Duke and 
the Princes who had ſubſcribed the Peace; amongſt the which, ibat 


the Venetians did not patticuſatly keep from obliging themſelves a- 
gainſt the King, was a thing which had not yet been practiſed by any 
Prince of Italy, where the Spaniards bad fo deeply fix d their roots: 
So as thinking that tf e King ſuffered too much thereby in his Dignity 
and Repuia ion, they were very much unfatisfied both with the war fo 
unſuccesfully 


gitat Porentar 5 yet he it it tõꝗ hard for him to bè at laſt infor · 
e receive ie Law$, which to keep from being impoſed upon 


eſt would incite 
ep him from putting himſelf again into 

ugh the King by this peace had 
yet the Duke not being ſo hum - 
bled as at the beginning of the war they firmly believed he ſhould be, 


were yet more troubled tar 
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uuſucces fully begun, and with the Peace concluded againſt their Dig- 
nity and Pretentions: And throwing all the fault publickly upon the 
Governour, andprivately upon the Duke of Zerma3' the name of the 
Govcrnour as the executor of ſuch ſcandal, and of the Duke of Lerme ' 
as the Authour thereof, was deteſted both in Spin and Ita); Nor 
was it thought by any one that the King would ever ratifie the Articles 
of that Peace: All which conſiderations, though they were of power 
enough with the King and his Council, and made them very much 
doubt what to do; chi fly fince they were done by a State-Minifter 
comrary to Orders given him, and beyond. the appointment made in 
his Court with the French Embaſſadour; yet, whether it were that the 
Duke of Lerms's authority prevailed, that he defired no uproars, or 
the being much preſs d by the Pope, and by the King of France, or per- 
adventure through the conſideration' of that Councel, that all the 
atoreſaid teſpects were not to be compated to the god of peace, and to 
the ſaſety of the States of Itah, from whence the Authority and Dig- 
nity of the Crown take mo e force and vigour, then from the events 


ot war: It was a: laſt reſolved, that ſetting aſide all other conſiderati- 


ons, peace ſhould be accepted of as it was concluded: Wherefore the 
King delay ed not ſending the Ratification thereof to the King of 
France, who f ad likewiſe ratified within the prefix d time by a particu- 
lar Dectee; but being not a little offended with the Governour, (the 
Duke of Lerma not being able to ſway againſt the general ſence of the 
Court, nor keep himſelf from the puniſhment which was ready to fall 
upon him and the Governout) Don Pitdro di Toledo was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed him in his place; and he was ſeat for into Spain; and in demon- 
ſtration of greater diſſatisfaction Den PHaro topo with all poſſible ſpeed 

for 1taly, 1 210 C7, * 02 
Don Piedro had always, and upon all occaſions, been very free in re- 
ſolving upon publick affairs, and very zealous for the publick good, 
and not depending upon any ones authority, ſhew'd: very ſingular ac- 
cu a eneſs in hat belonged to the publick Digniy : Wherefore he had 
won a general opinion, that neither any ref the Duke of Zerma, 
nor any private Intereſts, 'which ( ſetting aſide thoſe of the King) bad 
much turchered the Dukes affairs, ſhould be able to remove him from 
this reſolution: He wasthetefore — . both by the King and Coun- 
cil to be one who would ſute well with'the preſent condition of affairs, 
and ſuch a one who might eaſily reduce the affairs of the Crown in Italy 
to their former condition and reputation : But things being brought to 
that paſs, as they could not be repaired either without great tharurity 
of counſel, or without extraotdinary vilour in War, this choice: pro- 
ved not a convenient remedy for'themalady ; for when Inoioſa, id con- 
formity to the agreed upon Articles, laid down Arms, and afterwards 
offer d himſelf to be the firft who ſhould reſtore wharwas gotten in the 
preceding War, it was not agteed upon in expreſs words; that the King 
was to lay down Arms, but it was only ſaid ; that the Governour 
ſhould fo diſpoſe of the Kings Armies, as neither for ſtate, nor time, 
the Duke, or any other Prince ſhoutd have reaſon'to be jealous thereof; 
nor, though the Duke had commanded upon pain of great puniſhments 
all forreign Souldiers to depart his Dominions, did they really de- 
_ P 2 patt 5 
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part i for many Freach, under the name of Savoiards, and many Wal- 
loons, under the name of Swiſſers, by reaſon of the conformity in 
their apparel and ſpeech, kept concealedly there, whereof it was held 

the Duke was not tacitely ignorant: Many alſo (if all were true which 


was pre: ended againſt che Duke) were ſent by him into ſome parts of 


Piedmore, far from the Commerce of Forreigners, and unfrequented 
by them; ſo as4he diligence of thoſe that were ſent by Insieſa into Fi- 


edman to certiſie the effectual performance of the Treaty of peace pro- 


ved but van: And many of the French Commanders kept en 
in Turin, ſome by reaſon of ſickneſs, ſome for their own 


1p9ioſs being deſirous that the peace made by him might be perfected, 
and ſa lezve it as little as he could in the power of his ſucceſſour, when 


he heard what relation his Spies brought back, he without any more # 
ado diſmiſs d his Swiſſers, and the Regiments of the Italian Priaces, 


and teforming the Spaniſh Companies and Lombards, which were 


much diminiſhed, he caſhiered likewiſe many Captains and Officers, 
and 1educed his men to a much leſſer number; and not to come ſhort 
of the Duke in his forwardneſs of reſtoring ſuch places as were taken, 
he gave order ta the Governour of Oneglis that he ſhould be ready up- 
on the firſt notiee given to quit the Ton; who therefore began ro 
ſend-away ſame Argillery and Ammunition, But the face of affairs 


alrer'dat the coming of his Succeſſqur, whereof as ſoon as Inoieſa had 
nazice, he went from Millan, aud not tarrying to ſee his ſucceſſour, © 
he went with two Gallies into S hn, richer in moneys which he had ; 


gatten in his Government, and by the War, then io any glory he had þ 


en in the laſt aRions : whereof to excuſe himſelf he gave out that 

e carried with him particular orders which he had received from Spain, s d. 
(meaning thoſe of the Duke of Lerma) and the opinions of many of the 
Council af War in Alles, according to which he profeſſed he hai 


govern'd bimſelf- upon all occurrences. - Whea he came to Spain, be 


was by order trom the King confined in Alcala; where his cauſe being 


tried by Juſtice, and the Judges who were deputed by the King to ex: 


amin his actions not agreeing in their ſentence, he at laſt, after ſome 


moneths ſpace, was admitted to ſee the King, and was acquitted of al! 
imputations. It was thought by , / 5 Duke of Lerma's fayout 
ſtoad him in much ſtead, ——— himſelf ſufficiently in 2E 5 
curing: his libecty. fer the duaubt conceived, leſt by his depreſſion 
yo wasa creature df his, bia on reputation might be concerned; 
eſpecially for that hedouhted leſt many of his rivals might uſe all thett 
indeavours to have him condemned, rather out of a delice to leſſen h 
the Dukes authority and grandezza, then to (ee the guilty per ſon u 
niſned for his miſdemeanors : but t 1 his Grandezza, till now un- 
touched, did alſo in cheſe affairs ſurpa his corrivals; yet envy incite; in ; 
ſing upon theſe occaſions, and the gate to murmute beingopened, x 
began from this time to decline, and fell afterwards torglly, te 
firſt thing che ne Governour did, was to, revoke the Reformaſio 
made by his predereſſour in the Spaniſh, and Lombarde Compasic. 
under no other calout, but for that the leis worthy Captains and Offi 


cers were detained, aad the more deſerviag and experienced were 7 
94 ſheired; 


im an! 
other under colour of being the Dukes particular ſervants. And yet © 


reer. . 
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fheired ; fo: what remained, though he in words profeſt the obſervance 
of the treaty of peace, yet there appeared many figns which ſhewed he 
was otherwiſe minded; for being naturally zealous of the Kings dig- 
nity, he, even with injurious words deteſted the actions of his prede- 
ceſſour 3 of whom having received ill impreſſions, he in his actions 
and countenance appeated every day to be more and more offended, 
and broke often out into ſpiteful ſpeeches againſt the Duke, even to 
the telling him he would in a ſhort time reduce him to nothing: and 
that he was very certain that the Kings affairs, eſpecially for what con- 
cern'd him the Duke, ſhould be otherwiſe handled under his Govern- 
ment then they had been. It was alſo obſerved that as he ſailed above 
the City of Nice, when be paſſed from Anibo to Finale, be ſhewed no 
friendly intention, not reſaluting that Fort with ſhot according to cu- 
ſtom: being moreover viſited by the ſaid Duke by way ot Bmbaſſie, 
as Italian Princes are wont to viſit new Governours, he did not anſwer 
with equal civility, till delay had made it unſeaſonable 3 and being of- 
fer d by the Duke to have all places reſtored, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
jaid down Arms; he anſwered that the Duke ought firft to do all that 
he was obliged by agreement to do, before he ſhould pretend to the 
obſervancy of any thing agreed upon. Ie moreover rejected Claudio 
Marini, who in che King of France his name deſited him to diſarm 5 


telling him, that he was no legitimate perſon” for that King: ſo as the 
Duke and all 7taly were net a little doubtful of his intentions; which 
for what he afterwards manifeſted, was net to break the peace at firſt, 
nor yet to keep his Army idle 3 for he was bytheKing forbid to do ei- 


their of theſe z but, wete it either for the greater preſervation of Dig- 
nity in diſarming he would ſeem to do it of higown good will, and 
not as being bound ſo to do, or at the requeſt of any other, or that he 
Fad really any ſuch injunction from Shin, or that he was moved there- 
unto for the honour of his King, ot out of private glory, be delay d 
the execution of the agreement; nat -withoat hope, as appeared af 
terwards, ſo to better the Kings conditions. It was notwithſtanding 
believed that he had a mind to bring the Duke to ſay aſide the Articles 
of Aft}, and to humble himſelf of-his own accord unto the King, into 
whoſe hands if he would totally put himſelf he ſhould be rece ved into 
like fayour as formerly, and treated with more adyantagious ſatisfacti- 
on; wherein if he ſnould have prevniled, he ſhould, much to his glory, 
have aboliſhed thoſe abominable conditions; and alfo bave wrought 
the Dukes ſo much defired humiliation, and his re · uniting to the 
Crown; a thing as much deſired for the quiet and ſafe:y of N, af- 
ter the breach, as it wad little valued before; and that which Den Pie- 
dro ſeemed moſt of all to deſire; if the Duke ſhould agree upon any 
otter terms, or by any other means, then by the Articles of 4ſt the 
the French mens plots,” and thoſe of the other enviers of the Spaniſh 
greatneſs, would be cancdled; and the King of France his arbitre- 
ment, which the French boaf ed they had introduced in the affairs of 
Italy, and excluded that of Sp, would Have proved vain: being 
probably moved thereunto, out of theſe ends, he began to propound 
m ny difficulties touching the Dukes demands, more relating to tHe 
Kings dignity, then to the peace of preſent affairs : prerending that it 

Was 
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was not expreſs'd in the now Capitulations of peace that the King 
ſhould diſarm 5 that the Swiſſers were diſmiſt, and the Auxiliary Forces 
of tte Italian Princes; and that the remainder were ſo much leſſened 
by running away, and by death, as there were ſcarcely enough lett for 
the Garritons of the State of Millain, which was not limited by the 
Capitula ions, And finally, that the Duke had not fully diſarmed, 
who was to obſerve Il the other Articles anticipately : but the com- 
motions begun at the ſame time in other parts of Ita, between the 


Emperour, and the Archduke of Gras, in one part, and by the Vene- 
tians in another, afforded him more reaſon of juſtifying his deſigns; 


For the Kings Agent, holding for certain that the Commonwealth had 
made War upon thoſe Princes, out of a deſire to bereave the houſe of 


Auſtria of many Towns which it poſſeſſeth in Friuli, and of the Haven? 
of Iſtria and Dalmatia, they thought themſelves bound to maintain 
them, not only for that the Arckduke was brother to their Queen, and 
of the Kings family, but for that by their poſſeſſion of thoſe Havens 
ttey did for ever ſhut up the entrance from any German ſuccours, which 


upon occaſion might be ſent into the Kingdom of Naples, Where- . 
ſore; becauſe whilſt there was War in 1149, it neither became the dig. - 


n ty, nor the ſafety. of the Kings alfairs that they his Miniſters ſhould be 


unarmed, idly expecting the event of thoſe differences wherein the 


King was ſo much concerned: the Governour adding this no leſs juſt 7 
(as he termed it) then neceſſaty reaſon to the reſt, and therewithall 
refuſing the Dukes demands, alledged that ſuch accidents had hapned 7 
as forced him to keep more ſtrongly armed; not that there could be 

Ling might lawfully re- arm upon 
new occaſions, though he had been bound by thoſe Capitu ations to 


any pretence made, but that the 


diſarm. |; 


By the in'erpoſition of theſedifficulties, together with his rigorous Nh | 


and threataing proceedings with the Duke, he hoped that by making 


the Duke deſpair of reaping his pretended fruit by thoſe Capitulati- | 


ons, whereby be might boaſt that he had once been able to make the 


King lay down Arms, be might eaſily make him bethink himſelf of 
new relolntions : This the Governours hope was likewiſe confirmed 


by the occaſions and preſent conjuncture of times, which ſeemed to 
make very much for him. At this very nick of time was the conſig- 


nation of the Ro al married Couple made by the two Kings, with a 


glorious and ſplendid attendance upon the Confines of their adjoyning 


Kingdoms; and therefore their Union beiog eſtabliſhed by ſuch pledg- 
es, he thought that the King of France, and the Queen Regent, by 
whom, and according to whoſe pleaſute, the Kingdom was then Go- 


verned, that they might Fat the King and Court of Spain, towards 
to be very well inclined, would no longer 


v hom the Queen ſeeme 
ſtand ſo much upon the alteration or obſervation of the Ire ity of 4/1; 


eſpecially ſince te knew it had happened partly by ſiniſter intentions, |. a 


partly by the negligence of the State - Miniſters in Jahn, beyond tHe 
chief appointment made in Spain with that King, by the Commenda- 
tor Sillery, and beyond their intentions who pretended nothing from 
the King of Spain, but the Dukes ſafety; but ſtill joyne with. che 
ſame Kiags Dignity, whoſe Authority they had not the I. aſt drift to 
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diminiſh 5\nay, if they had been otherwiſe minded, it would not have 
been eaſie to have made good the Dukes Affairs, ſince France was then 
in greater com buſlions than ever, and fuller of new broyls, and inte- 
ſine difcords, raiſed by the Prince of Conde, the neereſt Prince of the 
Blood, next to the Jare King Henries line, and by many other Princes 
and Baroas'of the Kingdoms who being much unſatisfied with the 
Kings Match, and with the ſo ſtrong union between thoſe two Crowns, 
ſince they ſaw they could no longer binder it, made bead under pre- 
tence of teformiug the Goverament,:; with great Forces, and atten- 
dance of the Nobles , agaiuſt the King, at he returned with his Wife 
26d Mother 16 Pari; ſo as the neceſſity which their Majefties had of 
keeping united to the Crown of Spain, that they er the 
bettet fence them ſelves agalnſt the Civill InſurreRions of the King- 
dom, beirig added to them own good will, made the n the leſs able to 
mind the Aﬀaits of id. Moreover the Duke of Savey, being 
but badly ſatisfied withthe King and Queen of France, by reaſon ot 
their demabto aſſiſt him upon the late occaſton, and by their imimaring 
War unto him, juſt then when by the dimtnution of the Spaniſh Ar- 
my before 4% be thought himſelf ſure of Victory : Conde, and the 
other Princes that were tacitely united, thought him a fitting means to 
diſturbe, together with them, that umion of the two Crowns which 
was contrary to his ends, which he had already endeavoured, and had 
disburſed moneys largely to ſuch as having a hand in the buſineſs eight 
trouble choſe Marriages 3 ſo as being till able to do ſo, their Majefties 
had lietle reaſon to loo upon bis Aﬀaits with a ſarouiable eye: The 
Covetnour therefore thinking he might lay a good grongd- werk for 
his deſigns, ia ordering that King, and the Affaits of tha Court, te 
23 not but that his Reaſons for not difarming, effectually fepre- 


1 ſeated in that Court by Don Hema Pignatells, Duke & Moxtchore, 


Ebaſſadour for the Catholic King at Nui, and a gteat Confident of 
Don Pietro's, by texſon of the neet alliance thar was between tem, 
might be accepted of as la wall; and conſequently the oppoſitĩom of 
that Crown being taken away, he was ſure that the Duke, being deſti - 
tute of ſuch a leaning ſtock, and his Furces being conſequently leſſen- 
ed, might be put upon great neteſſitzes, and that ſubmitimg himſelf 
to the Kings pleaſute, he would agree to any thing, withour talking 
any longer of Affi, ot of the Capitulations made there. The Duke 
then under ſtanding at laſt, that the Governour deſired one might be 
ſent unto him, with whom he might treat touching the Common oc- 
curteaces, gave order to Count Jabs Banifbs Soleri, who upon other 
occaſions was deftined Embaſſadour to Venice, that pſſiang by Mill ain 
he ſhould hear wt at ſhould be ſaid umo him about that buſinaeſs; aad 
he ſeat the Senator Lodovico Z veflo along with the ſaid Count, to the 
end that the Count paſſing on to Venice, Zoelo might bring him the 
Compendium of the buſinefs: Theſe being gone to Millain, the Go- 
vernour propounded Propoſitions to them, not only vety ſatisfactorv 
forthe Duke, but made alſo many promiſes of advanciag the Duke 6d 
his Sons to great pte erment, it,paſſing by the niciry of the C:pitulati 
ons, he would humble himſelf to the King 3 and on che contrary, 
{range doub:3ad difſiculties touching the execution and * 
0 
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of the ſaid Capitulations, if the Duke ſhould tenaciouſly ſtick theres 7 
unto 3 they were tbetefore deſired to exhort the Duke to write unto the 
King in conformity to what he bad propoſed z; but the Duke being fru: 
ſtrated of any Spaniſh hopes would not give way to the Governouts 
allurements, eſteeming the n ſo many baits to make bim fall unwor- 
thily from that Glory which through ſo much trouble and danger he 
had atchieved; to the end that throwing himſelf diſhonourably into the 
Kings Arms, and indiſcreetly eſtranging himſelt from the friend- 
ſhip and protection of thoſe Princes who had ſubſcribed the Peace, he 
might the mote eaſily be brought into his former condition by the 
Kings Miniſters of State, with little hope that the ſame Princes ſhould | 
reſent bis injuries another time, if upon this occaſion he ſhould ſo 
ſleightly have foregone their favour and Authority: Reſolving theres 
fore to undergo whatſoever misfortune, rather than to do what he 
would not conſent unto whilſt he had the Enemies Army upon his | 
hands, he abſolutely denied to forego the Capitulations, or to make 
any ſubmiſſion; but pretending that the King was bound by the Arti - 
cles to diſarm, he ſaid it was the Embaſſadours intentions who made 
them that he ſhould do ſo, though, for his Majeſties greater: honour it 
was expreſſed with more circumſpeRion 5 and notwithſtanding, being 
defirous that he might not thereby receive any prejudice in compaſſing 
his chief end, which was, that that Army might be diſarmed, he was 
content to write a Letter, wherein not ſaying any thing which was not 
worthy of himſelf, 4s a free and independent Prince, and without parting © 
from the Capitulations at Aſti, he with great reſpect excuſed himſelf for 
whas had happened; and laying the fault upon the late Governonr, be added, | 
that by this means he hoped he ſhould keep himſelf in his Majeſties former 
favour, deſiring him to preſerve him therein in the ſame degree which he 
and his children out of ſo many relations pretend unto: This he ſent to tbe 
Governour by Zoello, with a flying Seal, with order that he ſhould de- 
liver it him when he ſhould engage himſelf by expreſs word, that he 
would diſmiſs himſelf within a cectain prefixt time: But this Letter was 
neitFer received by the Governour, nor ſent into Spain; for it did no: 
p'eale him, who defired it might have been written more humbly, and ſo 
as that it might have prejudicated theCapitulations;or elſe thinking tha 
the Duke by that Letter might get a promiſe of effectual diſarming, he 
did not think the prize equivalent to the demande, nor the barg ain a- 
ſwer: ble to the condition of the preſent times; therefore ſhewing tbe 
Duke the neceſſity he had to keep his men in Arms, by reaſon of the 7 
war in Friuli, and offering to reſtore the places that were taken, and 7 
giving him his word in the Kings Name that he would not offend him. 
he kept from diſarming : He added alſo, that the Duke of Mantua would 
not liſten to the pardoning of Rebels; and, as if the King of Fraue 
Fad done more than he had power to do, in promiſing that without hs 
conſent, he ſeemed to be prejudiced in the rights of his Prigcipality | 
ſo as having ſeat the Marqueſs Don John Gon aga into Spain, be ob- 
rained that that point might be left to his free will, that King proſeſſing, 
that he though himſelf not bound by the Articles of that Peace to pat- 
don Reb. ls; and that he would not, nor could not juſtly keep the Duke 
o: Mantua from ex.rciling Juriſdiction in that State which he had obli 


ged 
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mind, but particularly the French, how 
Ab dſeir King, and to the honour of France, t 
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ged himſelf to profect: And therefore the Duke of Musa, being 
therein encouraged by the new Govyernour, to whom he was near 45 N 
— and being moreover deſirous that the Duke of a «vey might reap 
ood by this peace; he did nor only conſtantly deny » the pardoning 
af Reben which he was much preſi d to do by the King of France; 


— ſelling the remainder of Count Guido's „ and: confiſcating 
thoſe of the reſt vo he pretended to be R * alſo put ſome ot 
his Subjects to death, fot having ſerved the contrary party in that Wat. 

But the Duke of Savvy, who could not be i neither by the 


Kings word, nor bythe reſtitution of places taken, which the Gover- 
nour offer d him, without the effeRual diſarming of the Kings Army; 
ſecing that no good was yet got by the peace of 4ft/, but ſome yain 
promiſes, by which he bad ſuffer d himſelf eo be perſwaded to lay 
down Arms, and to conſent to othet of the Kings demand 3 having 
now loſt all hopes of obtaining his intent of the Coverndur, as if he 
— tun the danger of being de aſſaulted by the Spaniſm Army, and 

being inforced to ſend ſome Souldiets and Ammunition td the Con- 
fines of Piedmont, that he might thereby move the Princes who were 
bound to obſerve the Capi — td which betaking himſelf, he 
did nota little exclaim 4 — obſervance af what was aged 
upon under their Authotity, — 1 — the Governours oppoſiti- 
ons and difficulties, he complain d » King, and by only trom his 
not ſubmiting himſelf _— — — by renooncing 


the — from not from their uni- 
1 on, and from his notundervalning 4 ——— 4 Di Dignity, who 
were the Arbitrators and Moderaors thereof; . ag all men in 


nt would de to 
at Name and 


Authority ſhonld be cancell'd from ans at Os Re peace,” te en- 


notforbear for any expenc 


deavoui'd by all meam to wake them o get chem io be Lama d and 
made good, promifing _ for bis et would refuſe no pains, would 
not be afraid for any co or daa- 
ger, but would — 1 fon, 'his fons, "2nd his State, and 
whatſoever he held dearinthis worlds chax the glory of that King and 
Nation, in having preſerved h#Stxeunto him, and in the Kings ba- 
ving interpoſed hiavietf 25 2n Arbitratour i in com the affairs 
of 1145; ſhould not he turned into u much name and d 
not being able to maint am them bũrthongh he could promiſe; bimdelf 
but leile from the King of England, / Naſom oi the far ditance of 
his C or of dhe King'of Frame; forthe aforeſaid reaſons, yet 
had he a new occaſios 40-hope well ia the favdur of the Venetians, 
who, being entred (as hath been fiidyincon new War with the Houſe 
of Aoſtrla, were neceſſitated forth ir own Interefts to aſſit him, ſa 
to ſectrsthemlclves from the Spaniſh Forces, ' whilſt they weve enter- 
tain d by him che Duke, and diverted from their Dominions confining 
upon the State of Millde, | And fie this War begas juſt at that 
time, and had much tonnexlom with that of — and becauſe it 
hapned in 1taly, it ĩc proper to our preſent Hiſtory, aach it wil be ne- 
ceſſary. thartaking u from its origir al, it de defetibed by us equally 

with that of Picdmenr; and ü ted, Th 
e 
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- The Venetian ſot ſame hundreds:of years ſince pretend tothe Sg» © 
vereigoty ot the Adtiatick Sea, now called the Gulf of Venice, and 
have long maintain d it more by the authority of a powerful Fleet, then 
by any ground of ancient conceſſion or juſt title; by virtue where, 
iabibiting, many neighbouring people the freedom of Navigation, 
they do not ſuffer them to tranſport their Mercbandize freely through 22 
that Sea into forreign patts, nor that any ſuch be brought from for- 
reign parts to their Havens and Shore: And as it makes much for tbe 
advantage and grandezza of that Common Vealth, chat the Iababitams 
of the Gulf, and Forreigners who ſail through it do not only put in at 
Venice; and pay a great tribute to the Commonwealth, and that the 
ſaid Inhabitaats provide themſelyes with things neceſſary from chat 
City; ſo on the contrary, it redounds to the prejudice of the ſame peo -· 
pe, not to he able to make uſe of their own Sea without payiag Taxe, 
nor carry that herein their Country abounds through ĩt to other parts, 
nor furaiſhthemſelves with neceſſaries from elſewhere; for the Vere- 
tians are wont to ſend forth ſome Gallies to guard; that Gulf, and do 
not only ſeize on ſuch Veſſels as ſail for other parts, contrary to their In · 
hibition, hut confiſcate, the Merchandize, and ſtrangely moleſt te 
Maſters and Paſſengets, The. neighbouring people and Princes did 
al ways gainſay theſe pretenſions, complaining that the uſe of the Se; 
which. by che Law of, Nations was free to all men, was interdicted then 
by this Commonwealch ; and hom that ſhe uſed. more reſpect to thoſe 
that were more powerful: But thoſo of Trieſte did always repugne, and 
thoſe of anc ent Tilurnia were more ontumacious then they, who are 
now called Sclavonſaas, who, as being members of the Kingdom of * 
Haney, ate under ch Archduke of Auſtria, and they; have always 
queſtiongd it, and dehatedl jt wich the V eactians, not wichour the racne 
knowledge of their Prinees, who — — in more weigbty Wa n 
with the Larks, and not heing able eichet by forces, or by Endtavous 
to alter the Commonwealth, thought ir at laſt to he their only: remedy 
for that fore, to bring into thoſe pattſome of the people ot Croatis, 
who were common called afterwpudsUicocchi,; Croates or Cravales 
a fierce and conragions people, and who valued not life; who being 
thete as a thorn inthe eyes of the Commonwealth, might to the bet 
of their power make goad the liberty af Navigation upon thoſe Seu 
to ti e Archdukes Subjects. To theſe, inſtead of ſtipend, Pyracy W 
at firſt permitted, but only againſt the Turks, as common Enemies, 
and Fc es to their Prince; abuſiag which permiſſion againſi the Venet- 
ans V eflels, or being willing to treat them alike {tor the Venetians pee 
ſecuted them) they afforded the Commonwealthreaſon of compl inn 
which not prevailing; they teſented ihe injury ſo far, an theyrivelgival | 
to extexmine that whole Nation ; profeſſing that ſo to do, wadnot on- 
ly neceſſary for freeing; the Cult rom Pyrates, but alſo, they b 
ledged, to provide that the Turk being irritated by the Nic at hia cr 
Croa'es S injuries might not ſend powerful Fleru into the Gulty not 
only to the Canger of their Dominions, but to thoſe of other Priacs 
which they poſſeſ upon thoſe Seas: Thus making their on cauſe com 
mon to all, te Commonwealth began of ber ſelf alone to proridt 
againſt itz and endeavouring more to remove the effect, then the * | 
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of the malady, they went againſt tFem, and began to proſecute them 
43 Pyrates and publick Robbers3 who being already much increaſed in 
number (for many driven thither by the barrennels of tt.eir Countrey, 
and allured by the profit of pillage, and many baniſh'd vagabond Ita- 
lians, and particularly ſuch as weie Subjects to the Venetians, flock 
thither as to lawſul prey of great gain) and growing much more pow- 
erful by their numbers, and more cruel by reaſon of the loſſes they had 
ſuffer'd by being perſecuted by the Commonwealth, they were very 
cruel in their Piracy throughout that whole Sea, and in all the geigh- 
bouring Havens and Iflands3 and coming ſometimes even to within a 
tew miles of Venice ber ſelf, they took Veſſels even almoſt in her fight ; 
inſomuch as they grew fo terrible to Navigators, and ſo dreadful 
through their cruelty, as the Commonwealth, without the Archdukes 
trouble or expence, began to make trial of thoſe ſufferings which ſhe 
had tormetly indeavoured to make the neighbouring people undergo 
and as tt ey could hardly ſuppreſs their inſultings with the Venetian 
greatet Veſſels, the yareneſs and multitude of Boats wherewith they 
icoured yp and down in ſeveral parts being conſidered; as alſo the vi- 
cinity ot their friends Country, whither they fled when ckas'd by the 
Venetian Veſſels, and the condition of the Sclavonian ſeas and ſhores, 
which being full of Rocks and narrow Channels made by the many lit- 
tle Iſlands and Flats, are ſcarcely navigable for greater Veſſels z ſo did 
the agteements and ſtipulations often made between the Common- 
wealth and the Archduke ſtand them hut in little ſteꝛd; for though 
the one promis d to. keep ĩn the Eray@es 5 and the other to leave the fea 
open and free, neither party n to / prejudice the main of 
their pretentions 3 they inſerted ſome clauſe or other in the cloſe of 
each convention, whereby leaving the controverted point touching 
the liberty of the Gulf undecidgd, ne ther the differeace between 
thoſe Princes was compoſed, nor yet ere the promiſes made, and 
agreed upon between them kept; nr” — of freedom of Navigation 
put off to another time, and the permiſſion of free Commerce at ſea, as it 
had been formerly had, being incompatible: which incompatibility 
occaſioned the one the mean while to pretend unto, and the other to 
prohibit the freebooting of the I ſcocchi or Cravazes.: they being long 
accuſtomed to pillage, and urged by poverty, and neceſſity to live 
from hand to mouth, which they were not able to do bur by rapine, 5 
the Covenants agreed upon muſt needs be broken, and the Gulf muſt 
neceſſarily remain ſubject to the former moleſt ation. The Common- 
wealth finding no more ready nor opportune remedy, began to pre- 
tend, that toextirpate the evil, as they ſaid; by the roots, that whole 
Nation ſhould be removed from the Maritime parts. But this mce'ing 
with many difficulties, at laſt in the year 1612. an agreement was come 
unto, almoſt of the ſame contents, and with the (ame clauſe of reſer- 
vation as before, between the Empe our Mathias, to whom the places 
inhabited by the Croats belonged, and the Archduke Ferdinando, to 
whom the Emperour his Coſin- german gave the Government thereof, 
he being the next neighbour Prince to that Countiy, on the one pa t, 
and the Commonwealth on the other; which that ĩt did not long con - 
tinue, as it ought to have done, the Venetians according to their cu- 
Q2 ſtom, 
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ſtom , upon the Uſcocchi or Cravates ravenouſneſs, and upon the 
Archdukes diſſimulation, and that of their Officers, who were well 
enough pleaſed to ſee the Commonwealth continually moleſted on that 
fide. But they complain more particularly that a Galley of theirs be- 
ing tal en by the Uſcocchs or Croates, after that agreement, whilſt it lay 
in one of the Havens of Sc/avenia, it was Carried to Segna, a Town be- 
longing tothe Emperour, and that the Galley-flaves being there ſer at 


liberty all the reſt were ſlain, and barbarous cruelty was uſed upon the 
deid Corps of Veniero the Maſter of the Galley, the Archduke not re- 


ſenting ſo abominable an exceſs committed not againſt private men or 
Veſſels 3 but againſt the publick Barques and Officers. The Auſtrians, 
on the other fide, laying fault upon the prohibition of Navigation con- 
tinually pretended to by the Venetians, and ſtifly maintained contrary 


to the Capitulations, gave their Reaſons for the fact which they bad 


committed, and which they did not deny : affirming that ſome diffe- 
rences being known between people that were under the Turkes, and 
under the Venetians upon the Confines of Dalmatia, the Common- 


wealth did reſolve not to meddle therein openly, but thought it better 
to make uſe of the Hſcocchi or Cravates, naturally enemies to the 


Turks; and that privately furniſhing them with moneys, they egg'd 7 
them on underhand againſt the Turks, not ſo much within land, as 


upon tlie ſea ſhore, 
But when not only the complaint of this fact came to the Court at 


Conſtantinople, but alſo the Commonwealths underhand dealing there- * 


in; the Commonwealth could find no better means to free her ſelf y 


thereof, then by coming to ſome ſudden ſevere demonſtration ; and 
that therefore ſome of the Er#ars Barques being gone by the Commiſ. 7 
ſary of Dalmatia s expteſs licenſe to ſack Popono and Tyebigna, Towns Pl 
belonging t» the Turks, as they returned home with their prey, they = 
were unexpectedly fallen upon by ſome of the Venetian Souldiery | 


in the Iſland of Lieſina where they bad touch'd in their paſſage, after 
they had eaten friendly with them in company, that leaving there great 
part of their prey, and 200 of their men flain in the ſcuffle, the reſt 
eſcaped away by flight, and returned home; who did ſo move the 
kindred and friends of thoſe that wete ſlain, and generally the whole 
Nation, as haſting to their Batques, they went to reſent the injury: 
and that lighting by chance upon that Gally, they took her, and there 
vented their rage; and that yet there were Commiſſaries ſeat to Sena, 
to ſee juſtice done; but that underſtanding the truth of the fact, and 
no body appearing on the Commonwealths bebalf to make complaint, 
they proceeded no further : but howſoevet the matter weat, the breach 
was occaſioned upon this occ:fion; For the Commonwealth being 
mote mindful of revenge then of complaining, as if all their Articles 
and Law bad been violated,they-began preſently ro fotbid Commerce 
by Navigation to all the Archdukes Subjects; and placing mati armed 
Boas in the Gulfe of Trieſte, and in other conveniicht places, they did 
fo handle thoſe people as they could not only not Traffick, but neither © 
Fiſh, nor carry the fruit of their poſſeſſious home in their domeſtick 
Batques: and moreover, Antonio Chinrani;Captain of the Gulf, entred 
into Laurona, and Lorendo Veniero General of Dalmatia into Now), 
To was 


got : | 
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Towns inhabited by the Hſcocchi, where they miſerably ruined them, 
ſinking many Barques loaded with Victuals in the former, and recove:- 
ing the Artillery ot the Venetian Galley which was lately taken, in the 
other: at the ſame time, by way of Intelligence they aſſaulted the 
Fort of Car/vbago ; but meeting with greater reſiſtaace, they were re- 
puls'd with the loſs of 200 Souldiers, and their Captain: the People and 
Officers on both ſides being hereby more incenſed, they began inter- 
changably to diſturb each others Confines, rather by tacite permiſſi- 
on, then by expreſs order from their Princes, who ſhunned coming to 
an open breach; making infoads, firing Houſes, and deſtroying the 
Countries; and ſome towatds the Law began to publiſh defamatory 
| Edicts, and rolaſh one another reciprocally : and afterwards the fury 
> increaſing, the Venetians entred into Iſtria with 1500 foot, and ſome 
Horſes and having in vain attempted the Caſtle of S' Servols, they 
lack d and burnt the Towns of Cernoti and Cerwicale. And the Com- 
miſſary of 1fria ſack'd Berbenito, Berce, S* Thendorico, and once mo: e 
Cernots and Cervicale, with 1500 Foot and ſome Horſe, not meeting 
with any reſiſtance, And not long after they aſſaulted the Contines 
of Trieſte with 4000 Foot and 200 Hotſe, with a Gally and many 
Barques, they deſtroyed the Salt-pits, put the neighbouring Country to 
fire and ſword ; intending to do more miſchict, had it not been for 
Yolfangos Frangepane, Count of Terzatco, General of Croatia, who 
coming by order from the Archduke with the Militia of thoſe Con- 
fenes, to defend the Country, and withthe Cavalry of Carliſtot, which 
came in unto him, aſſaulted the Venetians; againſt whom there came 
alſo out 400 Trieſtians commanded by Benedetto Peitar zd, and by 
Daniel Francol, ſo as there hapned a fierce skirmifh, whetein the Ve- 
netians were routed, and put to flight, with the death of above 600 of 
them, and of their Genetal Maris Calls ds 0Ofiimp : and the Commiſſa- 
ry, and reſtwho were inthe ſcuffle, had much ado to fave themſelyes, 
by getting into the Galley, under the ſhelter of the Artillery which 
was ſhot from thence, After which Victory, the Vite-general, ſuf- 
tering ſome of the Souldiety, and of the ii ſcacchi, to over-run Iſtria, 
where they did much miſchief , be himfelf with ſome of his men entred 
the Territory of Aron falcone, and deftroyed all things by fire and ra- 
pine: but the Commonwealth, whom the ſucceſſes of Piedmont had 
peradventute made apprehend the Spaniſh Forces leſs, in reſpect wheie· 
of they had fotborn to come to an open breach with tte Archdukes, 
and had therefore ſtill formerly been comented to ſuffer and to tempo- 
rize, reſolved now to do ſono longer, but to ſhewitheir reſentmeat by 
open war. A reſolution which though as it was publickly ſaid, the 
graveſt and wiſeſt Senators wete far from; whio foreſeeing the conſe- 
quences, would not have willingly ſeen the Commonwealth imbroil 
her ſelf in that war; yet the heat of the younge: ſoit prevailing, which 
was fomented by one more ancient Senator, who to win fayour from 
the meaner Citizens adhered to the more general Vote; the greater 
opinion overcame the better, as it ſometimes happens amongſt multi= 
tudes; and though the Towns and places, from whence the Yſcorchi 
came to pillage, belonged (as hath been ſaid) to the Emperour, and 
5 above a hundred miles from Friuli, yet becauſe they we. e ann 
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the Archduke Ferdinando, and that the ſaid Ferdinando was bound for 
the behaviour of the ii ſcocehi, the Venetians complain d that he winked 
4* their Piracy, or at leaſt did not inhibit them, nor puniſh them for it; 
and would not only aſſault, and make war upon that Country from 
whence their prejudice came, but alſo upon that part of Friuli which 
belonged untothe Archduke : thinking that the only way to provide a 
ſaly- tor this ſore, was to moleſt the patrimonial Territories of that 
Prince. They therefore ordered Pompeo Giuſtiniano to goe into 
Friuli with fix companies of paid Foot, which were deſtined for Can- 
dia; and he carried thither alſo. many other. Souldiers, moſt of them 
ot the meaner ſort of thoſe parts; and making the rendezyouz at Pal- 
ma and Udine, be commanded them to go againſt the Archdukes 
Country: Franciſco Eri{zs govern'd Palme, and the Militia of that 


Province, but Giuſtinieno was to govern the war. Having aſſembled 


together about 1200 Horſe, and ſome ſeven or eight thouſand Foot, | 
he at unawares entred Friuli, and poſſeſſing bimſelf at the very firſt of || 


many of the open Towns, he al ſo took and fortified Medea, Merians, 
Chiopris, Romanſo. Cormonſo, and Vileſſo, the chiefeſt Towns belong- 7 


ing to the Archduke, and diſtributed his men therein: At the ſame 7 
time the Territory ot Monfalcone took up Arms, and the Common- 
wealths Souldiers took Sagra, one of the Archdukes Caſtles on the 
other {ide of the River, over againſt Gradiſca, and munited it, to de- 


fend the Country from the troubles it might receive from Gradiſca. * 
The War being thus begun againſt the Archduke, and footing being 


got in the Archdukes Country, the Captains in the Camp, and the Se- ; 


nators in Venice, began to aſpire unto greater things. The two chief 
Towns, and of moſt conſideration, were Geritia and & radiſea; the 


former, which is as it were the Metropolis of the Archdukes Country 


on this fide of the Mountains, is fituated beyond Liſono, at the fo: 
of the Alpes, which was by the Antients called Gislie, very firongly IS 
ies 


ſituated, and defended by a Caſtle hard to be come at: The other 


lower towards Palma and Udine, upon the right hand of the ZiſenFos _* 
which waſhing the walls thereof on the Eaſt fide, ſerves it for a Ram- 
pier, and it is ſecured on the other three ſides by large and deep ditches; 
Tt.e paſſage over the River made againſt the expugning of the former, 
as alſo ihe danger tharthe Souldiery being too far entred into the ene 
mies Country they might be moleſted , and peradyenture much pre- 
judiced, it Gradiſca ſnould remain behind them on their backs in the 
enemies bands; and the expug ning of the other was withſtood by ber 


Fort, and by her being eaſily relieyed by the ſuccour which might e- 
ſily be conv. y ed to her every day by the neighbouring River from G«. |; 
71a, elpec ally the Archdukes mea being incamped, as they were, on 

the leſt ſhore. - Becween theſe two lay the third leſs difficult en erpriſe 
of Lucino, a great Town on this fide of Liſonzo, in the mid'ſt between 
G114tis and Gradiſca , near the ſtone- Bridge which leads to Goririay | 
neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo eaſily to be ſuccour'd as Gradiſca, as lying 
ſosewhat farther from the River, and not ſo far within the Archdukes 
Country, as Geritia, Commiſſary Eri reſolved therefore to at- 
tempt it, and ſent Giuſtiniano thither with tome men, who took it, and 
ſack d it, meeting with no reſiſtance, and quit it the ſame day, as not 
thinking 


thinking it a ſafe place to tarry in; but nothing was ſu gteat a hinder« 
ance to the Venetians, nor did ſo much detain their reſolutions, as the 
waat of experience, diſcipline and valgur , in their mens the greater 
part whetreoſ being unorderly,, who being by force taken by the Magi- 
| ey ef — their houſes and ĩmploy ments, kept the Campagnia un- 
willingly, and did unwillingly ſerve in thoſe exerciſes hereuato they 
wete not bred up nor accuſtomed, nor led unto by theis genius: Saas 
their Captains not being able to rely upon them, they were not puly 
lept from attempting newenterpriſes, hut ſrom bringing them into the 
field, or imploying them in any Action. FR 2 4 
The whole Axch- Dukes Country being therefore by xeaſon. of theſe 
Commotions up in arms, and Adamo, Baron of Trautmiſtorſfe, being 
ſent from Germany into Frigly, who was General of Croatia, and Cap- 
tain of the Emperours Guard, and who though but young, yet of try d 
valour, was made the chief ia this war by the Arch-Duhe , with Title 
of Captain · Oeœneral: He had alſo brought along with him between two 
and three thouſand Veteran Souldiers, long trained up in the wars in 
Hungary; and Gatriſonizing ſuch places as were ficteſt to hinder the 
enemies progte s, he often · times ſcoured the Campagnia, aſſaulting 
to ſome purpoſe the Venetian Stations, and. men, who not being able 
to ſtand before the Dutch, were ſometimes ſnrewdly beaten : There: 
tore the Common wealths Commanders. were forc'd to keep them- 
ſelyes within their Works Adder mers: furniſhed with better Souldi · 
ers; True it is, that Hauſel Erancel, ↄming out of Gradiſce with ſome 
ae do was faken in end t Nas laid for him, and with 
ome 3o of u men was (laid by ſome A wagt ol che Alkaneſſeczand Fer. 
Haends Scotts, who had theeultody ofthe Foounty of, fang rome: 
ed ſome of rhe Archduk eier who.were.come-to plundet and infeſt 
that Country, and maddt em retreat inte; S ruia: But the Common- 
wealth, which enjered into this ſyar with more fervour then preparation; 
began to meet with many great difficulties; for having in all i 
times made uſe of paid- men in their Mila, as beiag mote uſetul n 
leſs ſuſpitiqus to that Government, they had made leſi eſteem of. their 
0a:ural ſubjects, and acegeing to the condition of thoſe ages, when dhe 
Militia of. Ira ſerved an Fxince under ſamous Commaaders; ſhe , as 
adden „ And. abe uading more in monies then any other Printe, 
ae 


better, copyeniency af furniſhing her ſelf with the valiaateſt Soul- 
ders, aud moſt ex ace Commanders, whoſe means and va- 
Jour the made notable. a jevemencs, 30d gal progrr fn Terra fert 
ma; augmenting her State, and bringing. it to that Grandezza which 
now ſhe in joy 3: But. now he condition of times being changed, the 
Lialian Miliuzbeing ze duced under the command of their natural Plia- 
ces, and Forreigners depending in a great part upon the King of Spain 
and Houſe of, Auſtria, the Gommon-wealth found het ſelf to beat 


tt e ſame time deprived of herpatural forces, and totally uofurgiſbed 
of Forreignęrs: Wberefore indeavouring to get Souldiers and Com- 


manders, (he found not ſo much difficulty in getting them from 
amongſt I an Princes, from the Switzers and Griſons, as to:ger 
paſſage tor thoſe that came to ſerve her out of France and the Low- 
Countries 3 the former not being willing to disfurnifh themſelves of 

wi ti eit 
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their beſt Soulgliers in ſo turbulent times 3 and the others being leth to 
4 tive themfelves of the Commerce of the State ol Millain, ſo ne- 
for tlielt malatenance; and none of them being greatly deſicouns 
ad the Houſe of dei, upon which they in divers reſpectz 
have antient deperidence 5 and not to incenſe the King of S, who | 
they knew would ſavour the Houſe of Auris: Nor coul he hope | 
for any aſſiR3ace from Kvmanis, or Mancad: Ancona, from whence 

the Venetians' had wont to be furniſh d with ſo many Foot and Com- 
manders at did ſupply their ordinary Garriſons, as well in their Forts 
in the Le vans, and in Dalmatia, 2300 Terra fermas for the Pope pro · 
= to be outxatdly a Neuter in alltheſe Occurrences, but cingin _ 
very much: unſatisfied with the Venetians,by reaſon of the great 
ciſguſts between him and them in the beginning of — pedom, he 
was more ſevere then any other Prince, in — ek bis ſubjects to 
aſſiſt them : Wherefore the Duke of Parma, 1 — it either in reſpect of 
the Popes Orders, of whom he held in Fee, or out of the near intereſts Þ 
and intelligence which he held with the Crown of 8 ain, being of · 
fend d with his Son Den Oi aui, whom he loved dearly , "though he 
was illegitimate, condemned him to tual imprifoament for bs 
forwardneſs to ſerve the Vetictians, The Duke of Modena ſhewed li- 
tle leis anger againſt his fetond Son Zuig?i, hom he baniſh'd for go | 
ing to ſerve the Venetians à . the Dominions of which were under 


the ſacred Empire wher was 2 Feudatory' And the Duke of 
turbine, who 8 . 8 Res che Common- 
wealth for bein General vpn occaſion of war, as his | 


Anceſtors had nd fome difference in get. 
ing his ſtipend, the C ing weary of that continu- 
al charge, no that they — e echt taly 3 had ſome 
years betore fided with the Cron of 3 whence he received 
better and readier day; ſo as 'ehey e 4 not bulld upon him in their 

elent need. 725 


Ii this greardificuley, aud fire eber hes of mem and mony , the Com 
moa-wealth was forced 6altin Faidatorits:, and ill other her: 
ſiubje&s who were in ſervice under any weber Princes, and to pardon | 
all. theix ane more for 97 heinous offence; but tht 
which ſeemed wa ny 'and of greater importance, theſe Prori- 

el he ret | 


fions being very — — occaſions, t 
— 


— pane ztiſpns in Tm 
towards the State c MK dut the beſt Soulden 
+-0tntherice,"to-make uſt of thei in the Camp; tothe tio Hetle won © 
der of al thar knew, what bat Commonwealth which wis form 5 
worn to be careful: in Arming ther Coufige che Stare ef 5 
whenloeyerthey heard the left news of Arms in that Statez dane I 
_ thoſe vety Garriſons wittrForreigners, and to ptdvide ſo wellfor | 
2 of their State, as ſif it had deen vndbubte to be alfauhed; © 
now (when they knew tbete was in Arm In fogt in the Stat: 
of Ait and that the Spaniards rhteatued to intereſt ſhemſelves in 
that war on the 'Archenkes behalf) untürnin that ter of sher 
beſt Souldiets, and thould truſt the de thofe places of ſuch im 
Portance, in the hands of their Couatty Miftia or Tiained- — 
> WIC 
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which were unexperienced in war. Next (all this not being ſufficient 
to ſerve theit needs) they betook themſelves to Albania, Morea, and 
to B ractio di Mano, ſeeking to get from thence; at great rates; at many 
men as poſſibly they could: And for their laſt refuge, theſe not ſufſi- 
cing, they weie at a very great charge in taking a Regiment of 4000 
Hollanders into pay, who were to be brought by (bipping to Venice; 
which proviſions being couragiouſly ordered, and execured with no 
leſs expence, and even to the end ot that war conſtantly , and by ge- 
neral conſent increaſed ; though they wirneſſed the unanimity of theit 
minds, and the teadinets of that Government to uphold the publick 
dignity agd eatcrpriſes reſol ved upon by publick Ruthotity z yet ſo 
great a ſcarcity of Soulditrs did not only prejudice the conceived te- 
putation ot the Venetia power, being ſo neceſſitated at the beginning 
of the war to borrow mony of Forreigners; and nor fiuding much 
that way, to ingage her ſeit ro het own Citizens, in little more then 
one year, for aboven Million of monies, did not a little fefleathe opi- 
nion which was commonly held of their publick Tt eaſure; which was 
held ro be the richeſt of all Italiam Princes ; though to prefefye their 
credit they-gave out that they would rather ſpare the publick monies, 
even at the:greateſt need and at the preſent take up at intereſt from 
private men, then by waſting it when they might make uſe of other 
mens monies, be forced afterwards to depend upon the will of others; 
which though it was not then believed, was afterwards proved to be 
true by the event 3 For the Common wealth having had many occa - 
ſions ot. vaſt expences in this war, yet ſne, contraty to the opinion of 
all men, found me an to ſupply all the neceſſities which came upon ber, 
with the puhlick monies 3 wherein ſhe! was never found to withdraw 
trom not only what war. neceſſary, buti from what was uſeful or fit- 
ting for any whatſoevet difficulties, or wanteof ready monies; and it 
was affirmed by thoſe who were well experieficed in their affairs, that 
the Common wealth upon this occafion ſpent above 14 Millions of 
Duckets: True it is, iat their Taxes and Impoſitions were very gteat 
throughout the whole State, whichigrewrhereby much indebted; and 
that all tłat got ſufficing the vhirepool of war, they ran her in debt af- 
tecwards tor more chend ght Milliom. 21N& 052152 5 
.'Thetewere' the preparations forthe” war of Friuli; but not being 
able oth erwife to provide'againſt the danger of the Spaniſh fotces upon 
che conſines of Millaind,/ th ey didit-by inakingurarite League with the 
Juke of $av27'; who fl anding more in need of mony then of men; to 
with many provifipns which they furnifhed them wubal, they 
tent him great ſums of mony; to ibe end that perfiſting ſtill in bis pre 
tention ot nat lay ing down Arms, be might inforce the Gove nour to 
diſarm ; or tlat if he would not diſatm, they might keep im fo ĩm- 
ploy d, as he ſhonld gor he well able tolaſſaule tv Con es : They 
alſo cauſed monies to he pi id to the Marqueſs of Caſiglione in France, 


vo bring bim in to aſſiſt the Duke in Pialmons with 2600 Feet, and 4 
Horſe ; though becauſe the execution of the Trea tj at Ai wis not to- 
tally off the books, it tv notſed abroad that Ca figlions Fiench-men 
were raiſed to aſſiſt the V enetians;not the Duke of 54v#y: And though 
theſe proviſiois, by reaſom vf delay, could not caſe the preſtatiited of 
75 R the 
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the Camp; for it was ſa'd that powerful aids were preparing in Germe- 
ny by the Germane Princes, to affiſt the Archduke, yet the Common- 145 
wealths Army being ſomewhat increaſed, the Senate, that it mige 
not lye idle, but that it might attempt ſomewhat worthy of the Force: 
and honour of Venice, ordered it to go and expugne Gradiſca, This 
place was governed by Count Richard Straſoldo, and by him fortified ; 7 
and though Captain Fob Peirins, a Walloon, was entered therento 
with 300 Curaſſiers and Dragoons; as ſoon as the enemy drew near it, 
General Trautmiſtorfi entered by the River with about 1200 Muſque- * 
teets; ard having incouraged the Souldiers and Citizens with promi- 
ſes of daily ſuccour, he left Peirino there, in whoſe valour he did much 
confide; and went out himſelf with the Curaſſiers that he had brought 
with him, to make uſe of them in the Campagnia , and to imploy them 
where ĩt was neceſlary elſewhere, | | 
1 he Common- weallbs Commanders went to the taking in of Gre 
diſca, mote out of obedience to the Senate, then that ti ey thought 
themſelves able to take it with ſo weak forces; and having firſt poſſeſ· 
ſed themſelves of a Caſtle near Fara, they afterwards drew near Gr&- 
diſca, and began to draw a Line; but finding the earth to be ſandy, ſo 
as it was impoſſible ſor them to inttench themſelves, or to make Ram- 
pietsz and wanting both men and other proviſions, they quuted the 
enterpriſe, Pietro Barbarico conſenting thereunto, who ſucceeded . = 
Eri xe, with Title of Commiſſary 3' but being returned to Cormond, 
they were forced to reaſſume the buſineſs by expreſs Command from 
the Senate; who were deſirous by all means to have that place taken: 
And therefore bringing much earth thither in Carts, they ſate down 
before it; and having raiſed ſome Banks they planted the Battery on ' © 
four {ides with 24 p:eces Cannon, and indeavoured by their approach - 
es to get into the Ditch3, a Raveline was built in defence of the Gate 
which looked towards the Camp; this the beſiegers thought neceſſary | 
to take befo. e ti ey ſhould come to the aſſault; wherefo e they index © | 
voured to make a Mine underneath it: To effect the which they ſem * 
many Pyoneers thither, wo/yhilſt they ind eavoured to perfect the 
work with their Spades and Pick axes, (for they met with Quarries f 
ſtone) the defendants were not idle, but ſhot continually into tdbe 
Camp, whereby they did much miſchief; tan to and fro, and made 
diligeat reparations whereſoever it was neceflary 3 and ſeeing the ene. 
my <1aw near with their Trenches', they reſolved to fall upon them by * 
night within their own works : Iſſuing therefore out a little before day, * 
and finding the Souldiers lye diſorderly : ſleep in the Duches, and wid - 
out any military diſcipline, they aſſaulted them, put theminto giert 
diſorder, and returnedto Gradiſaa loaded with prey, having loſt but La 
ſix of their men: The Venetjans Army was more indamaged by ite 
bad fucceſs of a Scalado, and by ah :Mault given to the Raveline afie | 
the/ had given file 0 the Mine; For there being but few in the Camp © 
whodurſt go firſt on upon the enterpriſe, and mount the Rampiers fir, 
thoſe e that did ſo, who were for the moſt part Corſicks: though the 7 
bet aved themſelves egregiouſly, yet they loſt iheir lives z not io mucb 
by any ſtont reſiſſance which they met with, as by their companion 
ſhimeſuß flight; who be ng terrified at the very ſirſt Volley of the em 
mies 
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mies Musket, ſome of them ran away, and return'd into the Cam 
ſome threw themſelves upon the ground; nor was it poſſible for the 
Souldiers to make them tally for any threats, or blows which they 
could give them; and ſuch was the conſternation of their mind, as 
many choſe rather to dye baſely by the hands of their own Serjeants 
and Captains, whilſt they endeavoured to make them advance, then 
to bazzard the uncertain. danger of an honourable death; nay it was 
ſaid that many of them dyed out of meer fear: It was impoſſible to re- 
new the aſſaults for none af the Squldiers durſt advance; and the firſt 
ranks or files were ſo ſnund, as whereas in other places upon occaſion 
of bickerings or aſſaults, they are much endeavoured by the valianteſt 
Souldiers, and not obtain d without much favour, none could be hired 
todoſohere. This mean while the great Duke of T»ſcany, and the 
Duke of Mantua, out of their alliance to the Archduke, and of the 
truſt which the Commonwealth impoſed; in them, had begun ſome 
Treaty of Peace, not without the Emperours conſent; who being de- 
firous to ſee theſe differences compoſed in a friendly manner, was not 
diſpleaſed with the interpoſing of theſe Princes: But the Governour 
of Millzix having received expreſs Orders from Spain to aſſiſt the Arch- 
duke, ſent Don Sanchio di Luna, Keeper of the Citadel of Millain, with 
many Souldiers and Artillery to the Confines of Bergamo and Crema; 
wh erefore the Commonwealth fearing what might enſue thereupon, 
admuted the Governour into the Treaty of Peace, who having to this 
purpole ſent Don Andrea Manriques to Venicr, demanded in the Kings 
Name that they ſhould defiſt from oppugning Gradiſc« 3 and they find- 
ing daily more difficulty in the Enteepriſe, by reaſon of the continual 
ſuccour which could notbe kept from thence, willingly honeſted the 
occaſion of the neceſſity they ſaw they were in, of either deſiſting 
with little honour, or of continuing the Enterprize with little hopes, 
and lefs advantage, by the preſent colour of complying with the Kings 
delires: So the Army riſe from before Gradiſca on the 26 day after 
they bad ſat down before it, and retreated to their former Quarters of 
Cormors, Meriana, and Medes. wits 1, 

The endeavours of agreement were-afterwards re: aſſumed, and di- 
vers propoſals made, not only in Fenice by the Popes Nuntio and the 
Agents ot other Miniſters, but alſo.inthe Emperours Court between 
Cardinal Cleſe#, Ceſars chief Agent, and Giorgio Fuſtiniano the Vene- 
tian Embaſſadour, but all to no purpoſe; for all agreeing in the prin- 
cipal point of providing for the buſineſs of the chi, they diſa- 
greed in the manner bow. The Archduke, who thought bimſelf un- 
juſtly aſſault ed by the Venetians, would not liſten to any thing before 
be was firſt put into poſſeſſion of all that had been taken from him: The 
Commonwealth on the contrary would not give way to any reſtitucion 
till the Uſcocchi were driven out of the Gulf, wherein they inſiſted up- 
on more then they had done at firſt; demanding not only the expulſion 
of their Chiettains alone, as they had done at the beginning ot the 
War, but (chat they might dig up the miſchief by the roots, as they 
termed it) the total extirpating of that Nation, and of the other ba- 
niſh'd men who were joyned with them; and they perſiſted ſo. much 
thereupon, as they did: not only refuſe the reſigning of the * 
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whiththey had taken, as was propoſed by the Pope, together with a 
ſuſpeafion of Atms till ſuch time as the bufineſs of the Croates ſhould 
— — upon w their ſatufacton; but neither would they accept o 
the Governour of Malluss word, given them in the Kings name, and 
the ſeturiry offer d them by the Pope, that they ſhould be ſatisfied in 
that point, as ſoon as what had been taken fhould be reſtored; and tbe 
proviſion therein was ſach, as not only the Chiefrains, but thoſe that 
wete expelled the Commonwealth ſhould be driven out. The ve 
netians alledged ſot vbeit obdurancy herein, that the Commonwealth | 
bad been ſeveral times fed with ſuch words and promiſes to no purpoſe 
which deing but badly ed afterwards, they ſeemed to bave juſt 
octafionto perſiſt ſtifly in keeping what they had got, as a pledge ot 
pawn at leaſt of the total extirpmionof the Pirates, by them pretended 
unto : which demands the Auſt rians thought very uareaſonable, h 
atgued by this their ſo great tenacicy that they aimed more at being ma - 
ſters of what bel to others, then at the purging their Gulf of Pi- . 
rates.” The war continued therefore in Friau, with greater force, 
and preparations, but with bur ſmall progteſs made by th: Venetian: 
much ſuecout came to the Archduke from Grrmany, part at his owe 
charges, part at the Emperourss and ſeveral valiant and well experi · 
enced Commanders were ſent him from other Princes: as | Count 
Ampierre, the Commandatore Cv, the Baron of Lelile, and Co» 
lonel Stasdarad, amongſt others there came 300 Foot and 500 Horſe, © 
all ſelect men raĩſed at the of Speiys coſt, and ſent into Friuli un- 
der the commaad of Don Marradas, Den Inige di Ce ν,jZUu]ô 
Count 4 Egnate, and Embaſſadour for that King in the Emperours 
Court, a very accurate Lord, and vigilant in publick affairs; and to 
whom the King committed all the charge and proviſion of ſuccoun 
which he contributed to the Archdukes ſervice. General Trastmiſf -_ 
not thinking it aow any longer time only to make excurſions, but to 
keep the Field and face the Enemy, paſt over Liſnſo with his Army, 
took up his quarters under Lacini ſo, intending to fall upon the Vene- 
tians quarters; whoſe valour he ſo little valued, as he cared not to for- 
rifie himſelf: The Venetian Commanders had notice of the weakneſs 
of his Works, and of the Enemies negligence in fortifying themſelves: 
and thinking it a fit occaſion toprevent being offended, they reſolyed 
to aſſault them unexpectedly bynight, The Venetians Camp was no 
leſs re-inforced then the Archdukes, with Souldiers raiſed in Terra fer- 
ma, Sclavonis, Albanis and Greere + and having alter d their Officers, 
they had made a new form of Government: in ſtead of Barbarica, three | 
Comimiſfiries were ſent to the Camp from Venice: Antonis Privii, | 

'Procurator of & Mark, Foun Babtifta Foſcarini and Frenciſto Rrid zs 
the firſt had the title ot Commiſſary- general, the other of plain Com- 
mifſaries. Theſe were the only chree that voted, and all things wette 
reſolved upon by the Votet of two: the Council of Wat being there · 

fore firſt called, aad conſulted with, wherein was Don Luigi da Eft, 

General of the great Cavalry, Frunciſco Martinengo de Conti as Mal pape, 
General of the Light-horle, Firrante de Roſſi,” General of the Arte- 
ry, Pompeo Joſtisi ano Camp · maſte, and Camille Triuiſans Commile 

ſacy of the Albageſſe Horſe, called Stradiuia: theſe aſſiſted the thyee 

| Com- 
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Commiſſaries with their advice, and gave their opinions, but had ao 
Votes: the execution of what was reſolved upon belong d to 1 
ano, as Camps maſter, which he ordered under the Commiſſaty 
General, guided the Directions, and directed the intended Enter- 
riſes. 
: The enemy being then to be aſſaulted within his Quarters, according 
to the reſolution already taken, Foſtiniano diſpoſed of the Army into 
ſeveral Squadron the firſt aſſault fell ro Trivigiano s ſhare with his 
Albaneſſe, and to Horatio Bagliond with his Brigade and ſome Corſi- 
cans ; tte former on the weſt-fide where the Hills ended; and the 
others on the ſouth- fide towards the Campagnia, Trivigiaus took 
ſome works far from the enemies Quarters, kill'd the defendants, and 
paſt no ſuither; but Bg/iove at the ſame time, which was day- break, 
forcing the firſt Port of che Rampiers, and having ſeiz'd on the Court, 
found a ſtiff diſpute at the ſecondy for the Auſtrians, awakened at the 
noiſe, ran ia tochedefence ; and had not ſome Corſicks come to re- 
lieve him; he had undoubredly been ſlain ; as mamy of his men were: 
A gre:t on- fer was alſo wade on the other ſide ; which though it ap- 
ed to be proſperous at firſt, yet the aſſailants were forced to give 
back: the ſame beſalling them as did thoſe that made the aſſault at the 
Raveline betore Gyadifea z who fought more valiantly , and received 
mote harm from their friends who were upon their backs, then from 
the.r enemies who were before them 3. for the former being timerous 
and feariul, ſtood crouching, arid many of them lay grovelling on the 
ground, who firing their Muſquets- low ſlew the beſt of their own 
men. The Venetian being returned without —.— done any good ef- 
ſect to Mariano,; had no beter ficcefs in the aſſauſt which they reſol- 
ved aftetwards to give to the Fort Stella, built by the Auſttians on the 
othet ſide the River in form of a Cavalier, againſt thoſe of Sagra and 
Fogliano, held by the Venetiam; for Piuro di Vaſues, 8 Spaniard who 
was Captain there, fore-knowing the enemies reſolution, put his mea 
quictly in a defenfvve poſture, and repulſy'd them, with the death oſ 
above a hundred of the affailaats: The loſs which the enemy recels 
ved w. s increaſed by a great mortality in the Venetian Camp, which 
beginning with their horſes, came afterwards to their men; for the 
ench of the de id hot ſes being intollerable, the air grew ſo inteRed as 
it begot dangerous diſeaſes ; whereby the Camp was reduced to ſo 
ſmall a number, as if they had been then aſlaulted by tte enemy, it 
would aſſuredly have been totally defeated: A danger whereat the 
Common wealths Commanders were much troubled, the courage and 
gallantry of the chemy eſpecially being confidered, and the little eſteem 
whichthe Auſtrians made ot their men: But they were afterward ſome- 
what inhet#tned by the taking of two places fituated on two ſeveral 
ways which lead from Germany; and therefore of great conſequeace, 
Pontebs and Chiavarettu. Paiebs is cut through inthe midſt by the 
River Fella, which falls imo tte Teg/iamentos the necher part the eaf 
belongs to rhe Venetians, and is called Ponteba Venesiana; the other 
part to the Durch, and is called Auſtriaca: The Souldiers which guard 
Auſtriaca paſſiag over the River had taken Ponteba Yenetiansz which 
when the Camp heard, 2000 Foor of the Country were * * 
patch 
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patch'd away thither, under Commiſſary Foſclarini, Franciſco Marii- 
nengo,” led on by Count Nicolo Gualds of Vicen a, Governour of Udine, 
by Captain Antonios Mandan, and by Captain Daniele Antonini, ot 
the ſame City, who when they had paſt the River drove the Dutch 7 
out of Auſtriaca; and did not only recover the booty which they had 
taken, but moreovet, took much Merchandize which they found in 
Auſtriaca; and entring further in, burnt Malborgetoand Triveſe, two 
neigbbouring Towns: nor had the other Commiſſary Eri xo lels for- 
tunate ſuccels, who advancing towards Chiavaretse, together with Tri- 
vigians and his Stradiotti, and a good ſtrength of Foot led on by Fovanni 
Martinengo, took it, to the no little praiſe of 7 riviciano, to whom al- 
moſt the whole honour thereof is due, he being the firſt that came thi- 
ther, and the firſt that did manfully aſſault it. The taking of Chiaua- 
reit was ſucceeded by the like of Zuciniſo, the Auſtrians having abau- 
doned it, who going to recover Chiavareite, repaſt over the Lins: 
which when the Venetians knew, they marched immediately thither, 
and poſſeſſing themſelves eaſily of the Town, which was but weakly x 
guarded, they ina ſhorttime made themſelves maſters of the Caſtle, 
ſituated upon the top of a Hill: where after three days ſtout reſiſtance, 
the defendants wereforc'd to yield for want of water. The like did 
thoſe of a certain Fort called {a Trinita, built by the Auſtrians, a little 
higher: to theſe t appy ſucceſſes was added the taking of Fara, a (mall 
Caſtle between Laciniſa and Gradiſca, which being plaied upon by tte 
Cannon, yielded upon Artioles; and Baglione, a valiant Colonel, was 
ſorely wounded betore it. Thus did the affairs of the Venetians altert 
in Friuli: but they were not idle the mean while in Iſtria and Dalme- - 
1143 for Marcho Loreaano, Commiſſary in thoſe parts, and Benedetto : 
da Lede, Commiſſary of Horſe, as they ſcoured the Country, met 
with ſeveral incounters, wherein having the better, they took many ß 
priſoners, and flew many: and ſome Galleys going to Antignana, after 
having plaid uponit long, they took it upon Articles; and after warde 
ſcouring along the Coaſt of Peſino, they put it to fire and [word z and © 
Fovanni Facomo Zane, Commiſſary of Dalmatia, went to before Segnaz _ © 
but for want of proviſion durſt not attempt it; but turning to Moſconiz- | 
Ia, after having plaid upon ittwo:days, took it: Berfes upon the bank 
of the River, and the Fort of Siriſſa, over againſt the Iſland P, 
through the Garriſons diſcord, fell alto into the Venetians hands. F: 
But not long after the Auſtrians being become maſters of the field 
in thoſe parts, by the multitude of men that came in to aſſiſt them, 
they ran all over with much terror, burning and ruinating all tte 
Country, and the Venetians Subjects: the affairs of which States be- 
gan ſore to go leſs in reputation, all mens eyes being bent upon Los- 
bardy, where the war grew hotter between the Governour of Millas © 
and the Duke, The Duke (as bath been ſaid) was entred into private | 
confederacy with the Venetians:in whoſe name publickly, but privately | 
for the ſervice of the Duke of Savoy, a Reaiment of 400@ Foot was 
raiſed in France by the Marqueſs of Caſtiglione, beſides many 0:hets 
who flock'd in threves into Piedmont: The Duke had alſo made his 
complaints in that Court, ot the difficulties interpoſed by the Gove- 


nour in the performance of the Treaty: and though the Reaſons woe. 
| wil 
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with he ſtrove to imprint in that Nation, the neceſſity which they hed 
for the Kings honour to make the Articles beobſerved, prevailed bur 
little with the King and Queen, who were not to be removed from 
their friendſhip with Spain 3 yet baving made great ĩmpreſſion in the 
Prince of Conde, and inthe other Colleagues,they afforded them more 
occaſion efficaciouſly to demand the Reformation which they pre- 
tended unto,of the Kingdom : openly complaining that the Queea Mo- 
ther by reaſon of her ſecret intelligence held with the Court of Spain 3 
and the chief Officers and State · Miniſters of the Kingdom, for the great 
advantage they got in that Court, and that they might not withſtand 
the Queens authority, did wink at, and did not value the Kingdoms 
ſa ety, nor the honour of the King, who by reaſon of his years, was 
incapable of knowing how much RY of Piedmont concerned 
the ſafety of that Court, Wherefore theſe having ſeat Monſieur 
d orfe to Picdmont, to the end that his aſſiſting the Duke in the name 
of the Confederates, he might incourage him, and give him reputa- 
tion; they alſo madr open demonſtration in France that they would 
fayour the Dukes affairs by all the means they might. But in effect 
their whole ends tended to bring about their own intereſts, whereunto 
the union of the two Crowns being contrary, they found no better 
means to break it then by preſfing the affairs of Piedmont 5 and that the 
King of Spain being buſied in Italy might be leſs able to aſſiſt their 
King 3 and yet the King and Queen, were it either to take away this 
occaſion ot complaint from the Princes, or that they had a real value 
for the obſervance of the Treaty, the execution whereof they never 
had forborn to indeayour, though in a moderate manner, as becomes 
Princes really united, they always found the Court of Spain ve y rea- 
dy to allow of the Dukes diſarming, as legitimate, and forward to or- 
der the Governour, that disbanding his Army be might readily, and 
without difficulty or delay obſerve the reſidue of the Treaty: not ſo 
much for that the peace of Itahj was there deſired, as for that the Duke 
of Lerma, who was intereſted in Insioſe s defence, and thinking that ac · 
cording to the cuſtom of Courts, he was bound to make good his acti- 
ons, would that all exceptions being laid aſide, the peace of Aſti ſhould 
by all means be executed, and made good. But were it either that 
thoſe orders were not over preciſe, ot were perad venture ſo expreſꝭ d, 
as that they left a powet in the Governour to do therein according to 
the condition of the preſent times and occurrences: or that the Duke 
thought he could not execute them, in conſideration of the new acci- 
dents, aud preparations; for war, as well on the Dukes behalf, as on 
the Venetian: or elſe, as ſome would have it, that he had ſo involved 
himfelf in the thought thereof, or had ingaged himſelf ſo deeply, that 
the Duke ſhould by his means be brought to humble himielt to the 
King, and that the Capitulations oſ.Aſti ſhould be cancelled, as that 
be thought he could not in honour do leſs, he did not much care to ſee 
them performed; many were of opinion that as the aforeſaid orders 
Br not from the Kings nor his Councils mind, but from the 

uke ot Lerma's meet will, whoſe exceſſive authority, grown odious 
to the Grandees of Spain, began to decline (ad hach been ſaid) tet the 
ſucceſs of iedmont, ſo were they not punctually obſerved, not — 

valre 
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valued by Den Pietro for he thinking that che Grandez za and Majeſty 


of the Crown lay now upon his Shoulders,” fich he thought had not i; | 


been tery carefully ſuſtained by the Duke of Lerma, out of private 
reſpectt ; as aor well piraſed that Lerms preferring his own affain 
before thoſe of otbers, unleſs it wee Iasiaſas, whom he deteſted 


fbould abandon the public cauſe: which he proteiling himſelf to be # 
very zealous of, was ready to iepait ; wheretore not openly gainſaying 


the Kings coounands, but execuſiag himſelf upon the V enetians new 


occaſions; upon the Dubes nem ounmotions, and upon the ſtrange pte. 


tentions-of the French, he did as it were by force draw the Court to in- 
cline to his opinion. Hereunto was added, that he not being able to pet 
ſwade himſelf but ihatthe paſt diſorders had been occaſioned through 
his predeceſſouts faul, and tacite! Colluſion, be took it for granted, that 
when che Duke ſhould ſee himſelf aſſaulted by a powerful Army, com- 
manded by himſelf,: who proceeded really, and would aſſault Pied. 


mont with all the true rules, and rigour of war, ſhould out of exceſſive | 


fear, yield, and humble himſelf unto the King: be therefore being 
big with vaſt coaceits, promiſed by Leners written to the Court, that 
he would bring hiin under, without almoſt once unſheathing his 
ſword, and without breaking the peace of Ita, by his demonſtracions 
only, and by his preparations::\.and:that undoubtedly he would repair 
the publick dignity, and that he would cafily reduce affairs into their 
former condition. Which hopes being greedily conceived, and be- 
lieved that he ſhould be iable ta make that Court ſlacken their former 


orders; and permit move freedom to him in conducting the publick al. 


fairs, according to his own mind. and acrording as times and occafi- 


ons ſhould ſerve: but howſoever affiirs went there (for the more inti- 


mate occaſions of this new commotion appeared too obſerve and too 
tepugnant within themſelves, and peradventure were no leſs unknown 
to the Officers through hoſe hands they paſt, then to the people who 
only minded the effects) it is certain, that the Duke either took, ot 
the Governour gave him occaſion of re · aſſumiag thoſe Arms: which 
being naturally given to war, he had unwilliagly laid down; from the 
wreſting df the meaning of the Capitulations of An, from the diſpure 


about their execution. and from the rigorous pretentiom about the 
point ofhonour between the Duke and the Governour. Wherefore 


the Governaur ſeeing him buſie im preparing for a new wat, and being 


himſelf no leſs deſirous to ſet it on fire, then the Duke thinking un- 5 


doudtedlyto bring him lower, and to ſubdue his Forces, he began to 
prepare an Army nat ĩnferiour to that of the preceding years he took 


order for men in Germany, in Turgony, in Smiſſari and, and In the King- 8 


dom of Napies; he diaburſt moneys to fill up the Brigades di E umi 
dy; and to raife new Foot in the State of Milan: ſo rathr as it wert 
our of ſport, and out of a fained ſhew, then out of any deliberate wi 
war was again begun by him who was able to have quenctyd the fir 


thereof: which atterwards breaking: forthin-eameſt, and con 


his opinion who canſedie, was the occaſion of: much prejudtet, and 
runetotbep-ople of Lomburdy.”- And as chofirſt war us hot impie 


perly termed the Duke of Laus war, fo this upon better grounds 


was called Don Pietro di Told $ WAI. Therroubles of FY «fe Were j 


this * 
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this time reduced to ſuch terms, as the King being neer the Princes 
Forces with a powerful Army, the buſineſs had like to have been de- 
cided by a Bartel, But the King and Queen chooſing rather, even upon 
diſadvantagious tetms, to forbear ſhedding of civil blood, and to ſe- 
cure affai:s, then to get the Victory by the ruine and deſtruction of the 
Kingdom, and by the common danger, were not againſt According 
many things by way ot Negotiation, evea contrary to their wills and 
authority: Whereof two were the chiefeſt; the firſt, that the principal 
State-miniſters ſhould be removed from their Offices, in whoſe places others 
of the confiding Princes ſbould be put 3 tbe other, that the King ſhould ſwear 
to make the Treaty of Aſti beobſerved. Wherefore the King underſtand- 
ing wha: orders the King of Spain had given to the Governour, com- 
manded Ledovico Mangiante, who was his Ageat in Turin, to goto 
Millain, and ſollicit the execution of that Treaty, Who being come 10 
Millain, and having ſpoken with the Governour, deſiring him in the Kings 
name that he would become more pliable, and proſecute the begun execution 


of that Capitulation with all ſincerity, received this anſwer ; that the Kings 
Army was much leſſened by the diſmiſiion of the Swiſſers, and of theſe of 


Tuſcany, Urbane, Parma and Lucca, and by the death and running 7 


of the Lombardy Regiments that the King was not obliged to diſ- 
arme by the Articles of Aſti, and Jeſſe upows new occaſions to reaſſume 
Arms; that notwithſtanding he the Governour had, for the intire obſervancy 
of the Capitalations, offer d the Duke reciprocal reſtitution of what had been 
taken; which the Dult had refuſed: and that not relying upon the words 
of two ſo good, and ſo great Kings, wha offer d to ſecure him from the Forces 
of the State of Millainz he contrary to the ſaid Capitulations, had detain- 
ed moſt of his men in Piedmont, and therefore given new reaſon of jealos- 
ſies : and that notwithſtanding, he the Governour offer'd again the propoſal 
of reſtitution, and promiſed not to offend him, if the Duke would reſolve to 
obſerve the Capitulations intirely : and that if he ſhould refuſe todo ths, 
he the Agent might witneſs this to the King, to the end that he might be 
fally ſatisſied of the new preparations made by the Duke, and of what he 
ſhould hereafter do; and ibat he might plainly ſee, that he the Governour 
would proceed with ſuch authority and reputation as became bis King, without 
obviating the peace, The Governour gave this anſwer in writing to the A- 
gent, and made the ſame be given to the King by the Duke of Mentelion 
in Paris who writ him word back, that the King bad approved thereof. 
But the Prince of Conde, & the other confederates ſeemed to underſtand 
it otherwiſe, whole authority by this new and advantagious agreement 
was then very g:eat, and got ground upon the King, who by reaſon of 
bis tender years was not yet conſtant in his Counſe.s aad Reſolutioi s. 
They therefore agreed to ſend an Embaſſadour into Ita, and made 
choice of Philippe di Bettane, a nimble-witted Gentleman, and well 
Experienced in the affairs of Italy, where he had been Embaſladour 
many years with the Pope from the King: his Commiſſion was to 
find out the Governour, and preſs him tothe perſe& pertormance of 
the Treaty. This mean while all things inclined daily to a manifeſt 
breach in Lombardy z tor new ſecds of troubles being already ſown, 
the Duke arm'd ſtrongly , and ſo did the Governours the Duke 
threa'ned to reaſſume the war in Montferras by reaſon ot the Duke of 

S Mantua's 
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Mans backwardneſsto pardon the Rebels: the Governour would 
quarter his men inthac State, not only to defend it from the Duke, but 
allo that he might be the readiet to offend Piedmont 3 and to the end, 
tl at the Duke of Savoy fearing to be aſſaulted neerer hand; and as it 


werte at his own doors, might lay aſide his thought of aſſaulting others, 7 
Bur the Duke of Mariza refuſing to receive forreign Souldiers into 
Moniferrat, the Princes of 1taly torm'd thereat, and chiefly the Duke 
of Savey, who from a ſore aſſailant, being become a jealous Protector 
of that State, did not only exclaim againſt ir, for his own intereſt, but, 
to raiſe ſuſpicions of the Governour, and of the Spaniſh Court, and to 


make them be ill thought ot by the Italians z and renewing the ancient 
jealouſi es, he gave out, that under colour of detending and protecting 
Montferrat, the Governour did fully intend to uſurpe it; and the 
Queen Mother exclaiming much againſt ir in the Court of Spain, the 


King of Spin commanded abſolutely that it ſhould be forborn. At | 
this time the Duke of Savoy incre aſed in reputation, it being given out 


that che French Embaſſadour came in fayour to him, who, as it was ſaid, 


was ſent from the Prince of Conde, and from the contederates, who 
managed the affairs ot that Court as they liſted, and ſeemed to adhere 


ſuffic.early to his cauſe; nor was the tacite League between him the 
Duke, and the Commonwealth of Venice, of leſs conſideration; which 


being formerly kept ſecret, grew now to be manifeſt. The King f 
England, and many other Proteſtant Princes of Germany, who ſeemed |”: 
to ſavour him, confirm d him in his belief, that being upheld by ſo 
many, and ſo potent Princes, he might withſtand the violence which 
was thre atned him; and this opinion was increaſed in many men by 
the coming of Embaſſadours at this time to Turin from the King i 


England, and from ſome German Princes: but (that which did out · do 


all other appearings and ſeemings) Marſhal de Degsieres s coming into A 


Piedmont made all men wonder, he having been long held to be one 
of the beſt Commanders in France, and one who took the Dukes al- 


fairs very much to heart, and more an enemy to Spain then any other 
French-man : this man, though he came in a peaceful poſture, and 
unarmed, ⁊s it were to be a ſuperintendent over the French Embaſſa- 
doui's Negotiations, and privately to inform himſelf whether things 


were in that dangerous condition as the Duke related them to be: yet 
the good correſpondeacy which was held between him and the Duke, 


and his continual affiſting him; his being nominated in the Capitulati- 
ons of Aſti, to ſee all things perform d; and much more the great de- 
fire which he and the other French men ſeemed to have of maintaining 


and backing the Duke upon this occaſion, ſo to leſſen the Authority ; 
of the Span ard in 1taly z made it appear manifeſtly, tt at if the Goyet- | 


nour ſhould p-rfiſt reſolute in not diſarming he would call the French 


Souldiery into Piedmont, who were ſaid to be ready at his beck upon | 
the Confines of Ita, and prepared tor Piedmont, His coming there- - 


fore did not only much countenance the Duke, but all the Embaſſa- 
dot rs future Negotiation: and the Duke being very vigilant, and rea- 
dy witted. and accuſtomed to conſort the diſpoſition ot his genius with 
outward demonſtiations, made much uſe of this preſent occaſion in 


beaſting of his owa Forces, and of the aſſiſtance which was promiſed | 


him, 
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him, and which he hoped for: wherefore receiving the Marſhal with 
exceſſive, and unuſual honour, and with ſingular magnificence, and 
keeping clole at very private Counſel with him, he ſeemed to repoſe 
much confidence in him, not pretermitting any term of honour and 
liberality to make to himſelf propitious, particularly ſuch, who being 
intimate with the Marſhal might further moſt his ends and his deſires: 
but theſe lo many demonſtrations did more prejudice then further the 
concluſion of the agreement; for the Spaniſh Miniſters of State being 
very much troubled at the King of France and King of England's inter- 
poſing themſelves in the affairs of Italy, did very much diſlike, nor 
could they tollerate the Capitulation agreed upon in France, wherein 
the King ſwore unto the Prince of Conde, and the other contederates, 
that he would cauſe the Articles of Aſti to be performed; and the Em- 
baſſadours and Marſhals coming to ſee them executed, and the new 
preparations which were ſaid to be made in France; for Italy being 
hereunto added, they thought that the French did arrogate that autho- 
rity to them in Italy by rigour and threats, which the occaſion and con- 
juncture of times, and much eaſineſs of the preceding Governour of 
uillun had procured unto their King; and that the Venetians and 
other Princes, did by declaring themſelves to adhere unto the Duke, 
pretend to Fave an eye unto their Crowns authority: ſo as if tte power 
and dignity thereof were therein too much concerned, they thought 
themſelves the more bound to reſiſt what ſo great a union of wills did 
threaten, for that the danger was greater, that if they ſnould give way, 
it might be eſteemed they did it out of fear of the French Forces. A 
reſpect which if it penetrated deep into any one, it muſt needs make a 
deeper impreſſion in the Governour; as in him who being come into 
Itah, wholly inflamed with exalted thoughts, who had put himſelf in 
a poſture of reſtoring his Kings authority to its former condition, would 
have been too much failing to himſelf, and tothe opinion which be had 
generally won, if he had gone leſs in any thing, then what he had at 
firſt ſo openly proſeſt; and it would have been baſely done by him, it 
ſeeing his affiirs grow worſe and worſe, he had not indeavoured by all 
poſſible means to ſuſtain them: and if he bad not been the more ſolli- 

citous in providing for war, by how much his enemies bravadoes were 

the greater, Therefore to boot with the moneys which he had alre:dy 

disburſt for raifing of men; that it might be ſeen he durſt ſhe v his face, 
and io make them jealous who did almoſt already openly threa'en him, 

he ſent ſome Forces to the Venetians Confines, and to the Confines of 
Picdmont 3 and as if he would aſſault the Sta'e of Venice (for the effects 

of their League with the Duke appea ed daily more and more) he gave 

order for a Bridge to be made over the Ada. W hereat though the 

Commonwealth were much troubled, yet having a great ſcarcity of 
men at that time, the Senators not being able to do more were 

fore d to commit the defence of that part of the State to the people of 

the Country. 

. hilſt the Governour was thus buſied in making preparations eve- 
ry where, the Embaſſadour, after having ſtaid ſome days ar Twrin, 
came to Millain; the ſubſtance of whoſe Embaſſie was, That the King 
had, by reaſon of the accidents which hindred the laying down of Arms, uſed 
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many indeavours to the Dake, and given him his word to ſecure him from © 
the extraordinary Militia of the State of Millain ; but that the Duke not be- 
ing therewithal ſatis fied, the King, out of his great deſire 10 publick peace, © 
and by the obligation which was upon him by the Articles of Aſti, aid defire © 
him that he would proſecute the diſarming which was begun by his Predeces 
fors 3 is the end that the reſtitutions of tbe Towns might be come #05 and the 
execution of other things appointed by the peace: To this propoſal, which 
was given in in writing, the Governour replied in a long diſcourſe gi- 


ven alſo in in writing 3 wherein by a methodical Narration of all thingy 
that had occur'd from the beginning of the war of Mentferrat, to the 
peace made at Aſti; he inferr'd , That 1he King had done all things for 
the protection and ſecurity of thas State, to which be was much ſollicited by 
the Queen of France; That the King mas not bound by the Treaty of peace 
to diſmiſ, uo not ſo much as one man 3 and that the Duke had only at the 


beginning given ſais faction in this point, but that he bad afterwaras open- 
ly counter vened it by the many novelties attempted againſt Mont ferrat, by © 


bis new Levies of men, and by his League lately concluded with the Veneti- 


ans againſt the Houſe of Auſtria: $0 45 the King was in all acceprations free © 


from the Articles of peace; That the Duke refuſed the ſecurity offered him 


by the words of two ſo great Kings, not out of any doubt or diſtruſt, but ix 


favour 10 the Venetiant; and that therefore the King of France was n” 


longer bound by the Capitulations to favour the Dukes hidden ends: He 


concluded with offering readily toobſerve the reſt of the Articles, if the Duke © 
would obſerve them punitually on his bebalf 53 and with paſling his word © 
again in the K ings name, not to wrong bim; But as for laying down Arm, 
he confeſt freely it was impoſible to do it by reaſon of the Venetians new Com- 
motion; And finalty, he entered his Proteſtation, That if the Duke ſhould 
refuſe this, and ſhould withdraw from reciprocal reſtitution z the King ſhould 


remain free from any whatſoever obligation, ſince he had abundantly [atisfi- 
ed him by the aboveſaid offer. © 

This was the tubſtance of the Anſwer given to the French Embaſ- 
ſadour, who at his going from Aillain was earneſtly deſited, That as 


a good ſetvant to his King, who was by affinity ſo nearly join'd to the | 


Crown of Spain, he would uſe the beſt means he could to appeaſe the 
Duke; and diſpoſing him to make good the Treaty, keep him from 
jayouting the Venetians, whole ends were only to uſurp the Arch- 
Dukes States, who was a juſt Prince; and this the rather, for that the 
Duke might be ſure he would thereby irritate the King of Spain, to- 
watcs whom te had teaſon to proteed with all manner of reſpect; and 


tt at therefore taking the word of both the Kings, he ſhould not pro- · 


vole the anger of tte whole Houſe of Auſtria againſt him, wherewith 5 | 


he tte Duke was ſo much intereſſed both by alliance, andin ſo many 
other reſpects: The Embaſſadour promiſed he would do ſo; and b 


ving therewith obtained a Suſpenſion of Arms for the whole moneth of | © 
Auguſt, which was then began, he went to T#rin; where he was pre. 


ſent at a Diet in Moncallieri, between the Duke, the Marſhal „andtſe 
Venetian Embaſſadour, who was admitted thereinto under pre ence 
ot making him acquainted with every thing; but in effect, becaule that 
Common- wealth which is naturally of her ſelt ſparing in ſpending, la. 
ving till now been mote liberal in words and promiſes, thea in 4 

| Duke 
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Duke and the reſt of that Cabal, thought it now a very fitting time to 
make uſe of her troubles and danger to make hercontribute a great ſum 
of mony which they pretended to from her; and therefore the Gover- 
nours Anſwer and offers being heard, the Duke began to liſten to the 
ropoſals,ſeeming to be thereunto inclined rather for want of monies, 
whereof he and his State were much exhauſted , then out of any deſire 
or inclination to abandon the common Cauſe: The Freach Embaſſa- 
dour,under colour of being a peace · maker, aſſiſted him in his drift; and 
the Marſhal more then he 5 who being to be the head of the French ſuc- 
cour, was to ſhare deeply in the Venetians money and therefore con- 
cluding that it was impoſſible for Piedmont to ſuſtain ſo great a war as 
was threatned her, otherwiſe then by the Sword of France, and Purſe 
of Venice; he minded the Duke that: he could build bur little upon the 
former if he ſhould fail of the other; But the Common-wealth, which 
faw affairs were ſo far proceeded in, as it was impoſſible to come to any 
atonement; eſpecially the fiery nature of both parties being conſider- 
ed ; little valued the threats which were made under the colour of 
neceſſity; and knowing whether theſe.connlels; and this ſudden incli- 
nati on to peace tended, did not at all fear being lett alone co bear the 
burthen ot the wat; and:fo much the leſs , for thatabe Duke was altea- 
dy envelloped in many difficulties, and was already by his demonſtra- 
tions ſo tar ingaged in war, as it was impoſſible, at leaſt very bard, for 
him to draw back his hand: Wherefore ſhe ſeemed as cunningly to be 
inclined to acompoſure of affairs, which ſhe was as much deſired to do 
as the Duke was by the Archduke, and by the other Princes; and it was 
in het power to obtain it upon very honourable terms: wherefore the 
Duke, hoping that the Negotiation about peace would be a perfect an- 
tidote againſt the Venetians Tenacity, gave order that the Treaty ſhould 
be had in Rome with the Pope; who tor this and for other affairs ſent 
Aleſſandro Lodoviſio, Axchbiſhop of Ballagnia, into Lombardy, under 
the Title of Nuntio in extraordinary; that by his Authority he might 
ſtop the Governours forces; who growing every day hotter againſt the 
Duke, was gone from Millain to Pavia, to haſten on the war the more; 
which whilſt he chreateas openly on this fide to Piedmont, yet he plot- 
ted it privately: on that fide where it might be iworſe for the Duke, as 
leaſt ſuſpected by him. The Duke of Nemours, a French Prince, of 
the Duke of Savey's blocd, and the neareſt to the Ducal Line next at- 
ter the children of this preſent Duke; upon whom, that Line ailing, 
the States of Save and Piedmont were to divolve, was for ſome. years 
paſt not well ſatisfied with the Duke, upon occaſion of ſome private 
Picquez wherefore he had not ſuccoured him at all upon occaſion of 
the laſt troubles of Piedmont 3 but ſeeing new Commotions now about 
to ariſe from the Capuulations of -Af#, he laid aſide all paſt enmity 
and rancor, and offered to ſetve him in that war freely of his owa ac- 
cord with 4000 Foot, and 500 Hougle > Tbe Duke accepted the offer, 
and monies were disburſt unto him ia point of pay; and he was expect- 
ed with his men in Piedmont according to his promiſe: But his antient 
hatred and defire of revenge prevailing over his new Reconc lia ion; 
or his ambition and deſite of Reign over his conjunction in blood and 
his obligations, he cloſed with the Governour of Millain, who gave 
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him both men and monieszpromiſing to aſſault Savoy with the ſame men 
wherewith he was to have fallen into Piedmont 3 which when taken, he of- © 
fered to acknowledge it as held in perpetual Fee from the Crown of 
Spain, The Governour liſtened to this offer, that he might weaken the 
Dukes Forces by diverſion; and therefore ſending mony to Nemours, je 
ordered Mon ſieur di Diſſe to paſs into Savoy in aſſiſtance of this enter- 
priſe with 6000 Foot, and 400 Horſe, which were raiſed by his di 
rections in Burgony: And Nemours promiſed moreover that divers 
Princes and great Lords of France, who were his friends and adherents, * 
would likewiſe come thither upon this occaſion : Not was it to be 
doubted but that the Duke being thus aſſaulted would have been 
miglitily troubled'3 he not having forces ſufficient for two ſore wars 
made upon him at one and the ſame time in Savoy by Nemours, and in 
Piedmont by the Governour: But a Letter written from the Governour 
into Spas freed him from this io near and ſo important danger; where- x7 
in the complotting of this buſineſs was intirely contained, which were 7 
it by chance, or by tie craft of ſome ofthe Governours ſeryants, came 
tothe Dukes hands, and afforded him opportunity to prevent what 
was plotted againſt him: VVheretore ſending Prince Victorio a way in 
all raſte to thole parts; be alſo gave order to Monſieur di Land, 
Governour of Savsy, to ſecure himſelf as ſpeedily as might be of Nþ7 
and Remigli, places which lying upon the Frontier of Savsy towards 
Burgony, ſerved as a gate to let in, ox to keep out, the Governours men 
who were to enter by thoſe parts under Diſſe. This Order being rea - 
dily executed by Lenz rendered Nemevrs his buſineſs vain; for be, 
ſeeming as if he we-e coming with his men into Piedmont , but indeed 
turning upon thoſe Towns, was repulſs'd by the Dukes men: where- - 
fore forced to retiremore inward towards Chisromente and Cleramonte, Bo 


his men out of meer neceſſity of livelihood and maintenance, ſell to ſack © 
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the neighbouring Villages: whilſt Nemours kept idle in thoſe parts, e- ke 
pecting that the forces of Burgony ſhould have come and have joined fl 
with him 5 but it was in vain to expect that; for Ni and Remigli hald- 37 BY 
ing for the Duke, and the Goyeraours of Lyons, Dolpheny , and the " 


Dutchy of Bargem, diſcovering themſelves forthwith to be for the * 
Duke; and ſoon after all the Princes of France, moved thereunto out ny 
of conſideration ot the great prejudice which might thereby inſue unto 

the Kingdom, if the Spaniſh Forces entering into S«vey ſhould more 
inviron the Confines of Frexce, Diſſe could not get to joyn with 1s 
Nemours: And Albertss, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, who, as Lord the 
of Flaunders, and of the Low Countries, governed the County of Bur- | 
gony 3 though he made uſe, for the moſt part, ol the King of Spains At- 1 — 


mies ad Militia, and of the Spaniſh Officers, in the Government of 
thoſe Provinces, yet would he not by any means be brought to aſſiſt ot 
conſent unto that Enterprize, were it either that he was un willing to of 


diſturb the Peace between his men and the States of France, or for  #9b 
that that enterpiiſe not being either commanded or approved of by tbe mes 
King, but only tramed by the State Officers in 1:aly, he did more var Þad 
lue the neer intereſt of blood which he and the Infanta Arch- dutchels littl. 
bis wife, and Daughter to the King, (whoſe Dowry thoſe States were) = 


tad with the Duke of Savoy, and with his children, born of 42 * 
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of his Wives, than he did the Governour of Milla s deligns z nay, 
giving ſevere Orders to his Officers in Buygony, that they ſhould not 
counterance Nemours in any ſort, nor receive his men, he was aban- 
doned by all at tbe fajreſt of bis play: So the violence of that ſtorm 
began ſuddenly to paſs over, which, whileſt it hover d in the Air, did 
much alter the Dukes Affairs, which continued troubled for many 
moneths z but for all this he did not give over the defence of Pledmons, 
where having Garriſonned the Towns of Ai and Vercelles, and made 
Count Guido Governour of the former, and the Marqueſs of Clauſis, 
who had eſcaped ſome {ew moneths betore from the Caſtle of Millan 
where he was kept cloſe priſoner, Governour of the other; be cauſed 
a Bridge io be made over the Poe, between Yerrss and Creſcentino, to 
the end that the Counties of Aſti and Vercelles being thereby joyned, 
they might mote eaſily relieve one another in cafe they ſhould be af- 
ſaulted; and having ſent the remainder of the pay to Caſtiglione, and 
the other Commanders who raiſed men for him, he ſtaid expecting 
him: The Governour did the like in Pavis, but with more ferveacy ; 
where breathing forth nothing but fire and ſword, and being impatient 
of any the leaſt delay, he haſted proviſions, that he might go into the 
field; and giving out that he would be all Avgsſ# with his Army upon 
the Confines of Piedment, he made his Artillery be Imbarqued upon 
the Poe; took Order for many Pioneers and Bridges, and disburſt mo- 
neys in Moniferrat and Millain for the raiſing of new Regiments; and 
laying all the Civil Government of the State upon Don Saxchio di Lu- 
na, Keeper of the Cinadel of Millain, he was wholly intent in provi- 
ding for War, promiſing marvellous things unto himſelf from ſo great 
prep. rations z and the Nuntio being come to Pavia about the midſt of 
Angu#, he gave him Audience bocted and fpurr'd, in which poſture 
he uſed then to go thorow the City, that it might be ſeen he was in a 
readineſs to march; and the Nuntio, deliring a ſhore ſuſpenſion of 
Arms, he would not grant it, ſaying, That be was come too late: 
But all things were not ſo ready for going to the field as the Governour 
could have deſited; for neither were the Swiſſers come from their own 
homes, not were the Dutch come into the State of Milan; and ma- 
ny draught- horſes for the Artillery, and many Arms which were ex- 
pected irom Germany for the uſe of the Army,were not yet come: Exe- 
cution ti etefore not anſwering reſolution, and buſineſſes not proceed- 
ing on ſo faſt as was expected; nay, new difficulties ariſing every day, 
the Governour began to ſlacken that vigour of mind wherewith till 
now he had wich ſome violence been tranſported; and beginning to 
know the difference between ſaying and doing, he found alſo that tt e 
bad ſucceſs of the Jaſt \\ ar was not wholly through his Predeceſſors 
fault: His courage was alſo cooled by the bad ſucceſs ot tt e buſineſs 
of Savoy, which was the chief ground-work of his deligns z wherein, 
to boot with having ſpent above 300000 Ducats, he tad alſo conſu- 
med the Marqueſs of Diſſe his whole Regiment of Burgonians, which 
Þad cauſed no leſs diverſion to him than to the Duke: He was nota 
little ſcandalized neither, that the enterprize ſhould be thought to have 
miſcarried through the wickedneſs of his men, corrupted by the Dukes 
moneys ; for bis chief Secretary was. impriſoned as guilty of _— 

made 
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made the Letter written unto the King come unto the Duke of Savoy's 
hands 3 and though nothing could be proved againſt him, he was rigid - 
ly tormented: He. was likewiſe detaiaed by continual remembrance: 
trom the Couit, that he ſhould rather break off, than imbrace any new 
occaſions of new'ruptures z finding thoſe Miniſters of State more in- 
clined to preſerve that Authority and Greatneſs which they received 
privately, and the Crown publickly, from the tranquillity of peace, 
then to advance it by perturbationot affairs: chicfly when he called to 
mind that the Duke being deſperate, and extraordinarily exaſpe:ated, F 
not caring into what danger he ran, ſeemed to defire nothing but tu - 
mules, and alter ation of affairs, which was contrary tothe Crowns in- 
rereſt in Italy. Of which opinion ſome of the State- miniſters of the 
State of Mifain ſeemed alſo to be; thoſe chiefly who out of a pa:ticu- 
lar friendſhip to the Marqueſs Insioſa, and for good turns received 
from him, thought it ſuited more with. his reputation, that either the 
peace made by him ſhauld be perfeRed, or elſe the new war prove un- 
fortuna'e, And as, for the aforeſaid reſpect, moneys were not pro- 
vided in Spain, ſo ſome State-miniſters of the State of Millain, not going 
along with the Governour in his opinions and ends, but oppoſing a 
much as they might ſuch proviſions, and reſolutions as were to be made, 
cauſed diffidence in him in his Counſels, and impediments in the execuu- 
on of what was reſolved upon:wheretore he who was almoſt ſurrounded i 
with Competitors, conſulting in things of weightieſt importance only 
with Vive, who was then his Confident, communicated nothing to 
the reſt ſave ſleight and ordinary affairs 3 whereat they thinking them- 
ſelves injured did the more willingly thwart his Counſels and Re- 
lolutions. Bhs, 

The Embaſſadour Bettune returned about the end of Auguſt from 
Turin, who proſeſſing that he had uſed all his beſt indeayours to make 
the Duke bear all due reſpect to the King, and to the houſe of Auſtria, 
brought with him in the Kings name a middle way for compoſure of #7 #4 
the preſent differences, Which was, that the Treaty of Aſti ſhould be ©” 
made good, nith the reciprocal reſtitution of all places taten away z thun 
might be lawful for them both to keep armed, with reciprocal word of na = 4 
offending each other till ſuch time as it ſhould be fully accorded within a cer. 
tain preſixt time, in which interim the whole Treaty might be fully perfore 1 
med; and that the Governour ſhould abſtain from injuring the Venetian, 
whilſt the King ſhould indeavour the compoſure of thoſe differences by u 
Embaſſadours, ſent to the Emperour, 10 the Archanke, and 1% j 


Yenettans, of 
Iteſe Propoſals were debated in full Council; where it fell into 
conſideration, tl a* if (the Duke and the Venetians being agreed)iie BY 


Kings Forces ſhould go againſt one of them, and the other ſhould a“ 
ſault the State of Millain, wf ether the war might be diverted from tie | 
aſſaulted Dominions; and that the Governour not having a ſufficieat Þ + 
Army for two offenſive wars; wt ether it were better to accept of tbe 1 
Propoſal only fo far as regarded the affairs of Piedmorit, and turn with i 
the Army againſt the Venetians, ſo to divert them from the w ar of 
Friuli ; or whether, if the ſaid Propoſals ſhould not be allowed ot, they | 
ſhould aſſault Pieamont: it was ſaid for the firſt part, tt at the wa ; 
| again 


ſhould ſevite Kings Forces go igamſꝰeh 


would be tte firſt 4yould paſt pver with his Army, which begun 
Toremovertieſe 


. any new Propoſals : that in reſpec of the new alliante, an4 good correſpon- 
1 
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agaiaſt the Venetians was the chief cauſeof retaining, and afterwards 
ot increaſing the preſene Army, that it might ſeem · ſufficient for the 
Kings honour to ſeem to lay dom Atins, as the Duke had done, in- 
ſtead of effedtually doing ſo 5- and: the King of Frunce having by the 
Dukes word, ſecured thoſe of Spain,..that Montfarrat ſhould not be aſ- 
ſaulted, whether the King(eſpeciathywhen: the Duke ſhould baye paſt 
his word again, not to nõοAte anything to the prejudice of tho State 
of Mila) might diſſembie and behpuſti in Ams, ſo to ker from 
making war upon him, which vod not be ſo eaſiſy decided) becauſe 
he was daily — by men from Frusce d that therefore. it was 
more expedient, to ſecure aus withthe\Duke/tp affault the Venotians 
Tons, to bereavethemiof all defence; and ſo to aſſiſt ke 
bled: leſt the. j bon lie 
| e Venetians) might chin bim- 
ſelt free, and might afſaule\the Strata vf Aiiluin, according tothe At- 


by dwerſion .: But they were mu 


ticles of Gonfede acy ; and this ti ther, for that ehe Marſhal being 
at the ſame time gone for Frame, With ſpeech that he was to retuin ſud- 


denly a med; the Duke wat gone ebene where having built a 
Bridge (x eth b:eaGilydyerthe ag be did dt only ptepa it for de- 
feace,! but drawingucer the Conſi nes of Aud forvifie ata Muta. 
where having alſo "thrown a Bt , a River which di- 


| over the Sep, 
vides” hit State from that of 'Mithinyabe gave, evident figns' chat he 


already to be numeroubac doubt, the Embaſſadour 
was demanded,” whether his word paſt, of noroffending; would ſerve, 
if the Kings Forces fliould mare to che prejudice of the Venetians; 
and he auſwering, that e had had no ſpeech thereof with the Duke; 
the other opinion prevailed; that war ſhould be made upon Pirdivorr; 
though Dys Gim bei, who wargot into great power withthe Ge- 
vernour, and was commonly thought either theo Author, ot great 
Fautorer of the renewed wur: ſceing the Court of Spain averſe trom 
war, and tor the aforeſaid Reaſunt, the Governour weaty, br grown 
coolet᷑ therein; or petadventure tu keep the ſault from being imputed 
er — — — pen by the war; which the 
uke was zdviſed agaiuſt, giving his opinion o in writing, ex- 
horted — m — — oo what 
concern'd peace withthe'Duke, and that ſetting in the Frontiers of Pi- 
edmont Todo Swillers;; and 10000wther: Souldiers, did exhort fim to 
aſſault the Venetians State with te cemainder ot his Army, which 
was 13000 Foot and 2000 Horſe moleſting it, till ſuch rime as they 
— is Archduke what they bad taken from him in 
Gut aur t d nod bis ls Jemrrde Ian 
But this adviſe being neither accepted by the Duke, nor allowedof 
by the reſt, nor yetthe Embaſſadbursnew Propoſals, this aaſẽ er Was 
given the Embaſſadour': That hi Propoſtions wert not an to the 
Capitulations at Aſti, nor if they were, was there; any Reaſo2:ith 'yirid 
thereunto,. the many things which the. Dake had 10 objetk againſt lem be- 
ing nnderſtoed's that the K ing of France, who was entereſſed in theſe Mains 
only for what concerned him in that Capital ation, ma met allowed mat 


dency 


2 


2 — —— Em | 
| 10 treat of atonement, | 


peuct lub was offer d. bim: thangh afterwards: laing the fault npen the | 
Duke; rhe added, bn this was thet Princes ua pieces of canning, 
that li might the better prepare blmjelf: for the defence, and that letti 
[taſonfar the Field puſs aver, the Kings Forces might become wnuſefal u 
bis anſwer was followed with extraotdinary orders, and di- 
ligence in putting the reſplutiun which was put n in execution; for 
the Embaiſ:dour not tealing to give them hope and almoſt aſſurances 
that the Duke ſhould promiſe not to move, no not though they went 
againſt the Venetians, he did not obtain his chief end, which was to 
ke ep them from —— for wat 5 fer the Governour ſent Orders to 
tbole ſhat were already upon the Venetian Conſines, and tothe reſt of 
the Souldiery that mas in the —— — en march into 
the Nonureſe, whithet he ſaid be would ſend the Artillery and Am 
muniũũon thei next day. But whilſt he laboured both in body and 
mind about making theſt preparations, he fell into an Ague where 
of before he was wholly free, he made himſelf be.carryed upon a Bed, 
on the third of September, to Cardin, where be told the Nuntio and the 
Embaſſadour; both which he: had diſmiſt, he would wait the Dukes 
final refolution: he ſaid ſome days there, paying out moneys to the 
Souldiery which came unto him from ſeveral parti : and making 4 
Bridge over at ia /ilats, he intended to — there with his Army, 
into Montferrat, and from thence to where the Duke ſhould be, or 
whither he ſhould lie beſt. He had here in a ſhort time a flouriſhing 
Army, not oaly in reſpect of the aumber and valour of the Souldien 
and Commander, but for Artillery, Ammunition, and all things elſe 
neceſſaty: there were therein 20000 Foot, made up of ſeveral Nati- 
ons; ta wit, 4000 Spanjards, draided iato ſive Regiments and led on 
by the Camp · maſtets, Don Forieuni, Don Lern, and Don Gonſalle 
di Cordua, Don Feronymo Pimontells, and Don Fobn Braws; 9000 
Lombards, in five Regiments, the one conſiſting wholHy of Mintketeers, 
led on by Prior Sfera, — 5 Lodovice G umnbaloita, Irre 
Abo, Glavenni Pietro S erballum, ind Giovan Bi Peccbio 3 all o 
them likewiſe Cawp-maſters : 3000 Neapolitans. led on by the Camp- 
maſters Carlo Spinelli, .Carlo di Sanguine » and: Thomaſo Carracciolst 
1 300 Dutch ia two Regiments, the one 'Frentinians » led on by 
Count Gondentis Medrxzzty the other Hollanders-under, Luigi Soli: 
to boot with 60060-Swillers, who as being Confederates with tte 
| | Duke, 
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Duke, wete to tariy in the State of Atilain: the Horſe, wherein the 
Cens Armes were comprehended; came to 3000 under their General 
Don Alphou/o Pimontells; they were tor the moſt part new men, and 
untrain'd; and therefore though ſupetiour in number, yet much in- 
ſeriour in worth to thoſe of the Duke, who keeping {till at Ia Motta, 
with no oontemptible fortes, had with him, as fame gave out(where- 
with he uſe d do keep up the teputation of his own forces 3) 25000 Foot 
and 2500 ft ĩce Horſey but in effe 3; between 1500 and 2000 Horſe; 
which were held to be:the flower and: fine ws of his Army: between 
$ and g thouſind French as many Savoizrds, Swiſſers, Walloons, 
Piedmohteſey and Provenciak. Aud: though the differences of Sve 
were not yer eompoſed land chat he knew he was to be faced with a 
more implacable Eneimygt yet egg d on by the fiercenſs of his: ſpirit, 
and fed with hopes that neicher the French, nor Venetians would ſut- 
fer him toperiſh; and perhaps arguing the Governours future a ions 
from f is former, did t deholly diſtruſt, but that after the fac onſet 
the war would not continue in tte fame fervour as it ſeemed to begin, 
Fe ſeemed little to feat the Euemiescfireats: ſo as inſtead ot ſending back 
the Embafſzdour with the accepration/:of. the conditions of peace, he 
made his Horſe go to Lasgeſco, a Town within the State of Aullain, 
and ſent Souldiers to take Fla I — and other 

laces in Memerrat, u tehce that proviſion, e and quar- 
bay dion e to 1 — nnd ſending ſome Stallapy down 
the Seſiz, T6aded with Powder, and artificial fireʒ ; ſo ordered as that it 
ſhould play when it came tothe Brugge made by the Governour, and 
break it; whilſt he being ut far off intended, when the Bridge ſnould 
be broken, to fall with his Horſe upon the Oatriſon, which wete upon 
the head of that Bridge towards Moncferrat, aud cutethem in piece: 
but the Shallops being kept back, the deſign tailed 4 ſo as the Dukes 
Horſe appeating on theRiver baut, there hapned a ſmall skirmifh be- 
twern them and the Kings men, | whesein but little harm was done. 
Thus the ſecond V ar of P:edmors * from the dra wing neer of two 
Armies : which was not octaſioned xFrough any differences, or Sta e- 
pretentiom, not for any freſh injuries done or received, nor by any new 
commands to the Dułe that ie ſhould lay down Arms; but if the truth 
were knowa, it proce:ded on the Dukes ſide, from his ancient tancour, 
and from his deſire thereby contraRed; of venting himſelf in any what- 
ſoever wanner, in abating the Spaniſh Gtandez za; and on the Govet- 
nouts behalf; from rhe bad ſucceſs of the late War, trom the C apitu. 
lations concluded with ſmall ſati faction before Aſti, and from a deſite 
to aboliſn them, and therewithall the prejudice of the la e actions; 
and to eſtabliſh the Kings affairs iu I in their former condition and 
honour. But if we ſhall mark the oitũde of things, this war bad no 
other title, unleſs it were, that the. Duke pretending the Govetnour 
ſhould diſmiſs his Army, he not doin it, did contrary to the fame 
Capirulation teaſſume Arms, and joyning in Le gue with the Veneti- 
ans would not abandon his Confederates (by whom te u as ſo little 
aſſiſted in the former war of Piedmont, and by whom te nas ſo appa- 
ren'ly wrong d in that of Montferrat)nordiſarm upon the lecuricy of 
both the Kings words, nor yet promiſe not ro moleſt the Kings Do- 
mmions. „ Tteſe 
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© Theſe wars, and the ends and motives of theſe Princes, was va. 
(rioefly diſcourfed of: ſome praiſed the Duke for bis faith, valout 
and free ſpitit; and cried bim up even to the Stars, as if he had been 
© 4 new! Marcellus, who bad taughe that the Spaniards power, which 
+ was held unconquerable, might/be reſiſted: be was therefore eſtee. 
© med a ſeaſonable defender of the Venetian Commonwealth, and the 
generous Protector of the L of J1aly 3: and the Governour of 
© Milldinwras deteſted, as one that fludied aovelties, ama na way 
© zeatous of the publick peace: others who attributed the Nukes re- 
© ſolution to an over contentiout mind, to an immoderate hatred con- 
tcelved againft the Spaniards, and to a ton exceſſive deſite of ſuppreſ · 
* flag t he authority ot that Crown, i i 
crit, and that he was a greater friead to tur 


unto him an unquiet ſpi- | |} 
ile, then to quiet: be- * 


«cauſe; to the prGudice of peace: and oſ the ſetutity of Ita, he had 


ler inforreigners into the bomla theredi, to the peoples ſo great loſs, | 

«to the ſo great eſfuſion oi blood and to the ſo apparent danger not ou - 
< ly of himſelf, but to the comardinating: of chat little 
« whoſome which-was yet leftin:/nely, But they wonder d not at the 
© Dake, by reaſon of his warlike humour : the wiſdom of the Veneti 
an Senate was the mote common ſubject of. mem diſcourſe z Ww / 
© ttey who were ſo profaſt friends to peace 3 (a thing ſo good fot their 
Commonwealth, by meant whereat they had ſo long continued ta 
be thought rich and powerful, and far which the ſafety and grande zz 
© of 14a ſeemed to beupheld by tham ) why bey (I Gy) hould ſuffer 
themſclves to be i in wan with the Archduke, for ary 
rand erivial thinga ⁊ in which war, to boot t they might be lure tha 
© German Princes and King af i would. intereſt themſelves, the 
© ſhould; to the prejudice ot their reputation, male known the utmo 
* bounds of their Forces; which-proving ſhort of what they were ge» 
0 gr Amgen be, and not being ſuch as that they were able at one 
© and the ſametime to conteſt againſt che Archdukes and King of Spain 
< Forces, they ſhould be inforoed to run the fame fortune with the Duke 
© of Savoy, and inn bufineſs.of. ſuch and concetnment depend 
© upon bis award and inclivationz who if he hould continuetgdilagiee 
vich the King might ſecure their affairs, and by agreeing might male 
* them run great danger; m d therefore have deſired that they 
bad eſther more cireumſpect in their reſentment, or that after 
their firſt reſenument they bad uſed their woated moderation in their 
< Counſels, wherebytheir ends, hatreds and deſires being tempered, 
they might have given waytirthe fair conditions which were preſent- 
y offer d chem; if for no other end, at leaſt not to — 
« plains which were made agaiaſt the Commonwealth, en if he had 
© moved in this, not to free che Gulf of Free-booters, bue put of a de 
«fire of poſſetfiog herſelf of abs Archdukes Dominicins; and mech © 
© more, to obviate the woublt᷑ und dangers which mig ht xcfule to ber, 
© to the Duke, and m0 all dy hy fych commotiom and troubles, 
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Fe Duke hf aſſanita the Sp awiſh Army mich was entered 
his State; and 2 retraam te Aſfigliàano; rem whenge 
finding that the enen wen ta poſſeſs themſelves Creſsentino, by d 
| parts, aul ſpeadtly-ppeveming them, defends it. : The Spaniſh 4x 
take Samtys, and Sag Germano - F Dube ! te keep back 
their Victuals was for dis come 10 4 Battal, where he nas ag du mon fled, 
The Popes Numis and the French; Fmbaſ[edour falt the Governyers 
forces in hand by Introducing new Treaties of Taacet In the ipterivuyhe 
Marqueſs of Mortarwemering le Langhe fakes many of the Dudes Gar 
files 3 and Don Saachio di Luna takes: Gattinara Winter coming ov, 
the Governenr fired Sant a; and leaving 6 Garriſay in St. Garmgag 
ſends the veſt of ba Aim into heir fuorters, aud retires inte the iii 
of Millam. The Duke,the Frinse bs Sen being come 18 him from gg: 
72 and the Marſha Diguieres from France, wh new men, lales the 
Principality of Meſſer and, and makes _bimfelf moſter of San Damiago, 
Alba, and Montoggio, Towns in Monttereat + Wherefore Moi tar 
— —— abandons the Langhe. The Marſhal being ſent for bark 
by the King, retwrgs with bis mentdiBrance. The Yengians whilſt they 
are buſying . & 0 little parpoſe in Friuli, rt meleſted at Sea by 
the Span Fleet, font by the Ficeroy of Naples iuta-5hp Gulf ich 
not a frag draw the V aneti am Fleet us fight, take thy es Gallieh rich- 


ty fr 
He Governaws being come to tbe Canfigey of Piedmens, rathe; 


aut uf 3 grownged opinion of compounding affairs, ey 


ol ode Rött And ſeeing that the French Embaſſadour did 
not return back to him, and ſignes in the Duke abſolute contrary to his 
expe g ation, began to fail in che chief foundation of his deſigns, and 


5 ently reh e difficulties to be greater and of more im- 
. ron ef 718 at hand then they ce am de 
wn be was off: He aw that gnemy appear againſt him Whog 

4 iſning 


he thought would aſſuredly have been quell d at the firſt bran 
of his Sword; and that not h hg æ all aſtoniſhed at Nemours his wheel- 


ing about, t the ap h of ſuch an Army, he appeared with well 
adjuſted fore and th er like a Aſſailant hep aſſaulted he 
would run 2 rtune 1 then to don his Gonk@erates,or part 


- troubled that the 
at Nation hich 
| zard 
not Chly chETafery of the'Sfares, honour of that Crown for 
which he had been ſo hot in taking up Arms: He was confounded at 
ttediſagreement in opinion of his men; he;ſuſpeRed thoſe who deſi- 
ring him to be more cautions and e Grchünt propoſed dangers and 
difficulties: He thought thoſe raſh, who incouraging him̃ unto tte 
war, promiſed him aſſured victory; and having neither art nor expe- 
rience in the adminiſtration of war join d to his natural judgment, he 
wad together perplex'd and itreſolate in betaking himſelf to what was 
belt for hin co do. and in chuſing the beſt of maay propoſals made by 
tis Commanders: The ſo great number of thoſe of various Nations 
 whofouphtiunder bis Banners added to his anxiety; eſpecially the 
Dutch; more numerous and fierce then the reſt; and conſequently the 
Farder to de govern d according to the military Government: That in 
proportion, the number of the Spaniards being but few, upon whom 
wevſety of: ce Empire leaning; it totter!d3:the-diflatisfaRion of 
thoſe ot Millain jxwhoro boot with the.r: former grievances, were al- 
ready weary of the preſent war, aud attenuated by the former: And 
beiag invironed on all ſides by Forreigners, his thoughts. were per- 
ple d, not only wich the uncertainty of Battel, with the diſſolving of 
tis Army, and with the caſualties of war; but with the uncertain Loy- 
alty Ot bis Officers, the mutinying of Souldiets, the rebellion of ſub- 
jects, the peoples inclin tions, the tavour-of- the Princes of Itah de- 
pending upon the ſucceſs of things, - the barred ot thoſe of the Nation 
tor} e dominion of Forteigners 3 and finally, whatſoever may happen 
to the prejudice of ſecutit / in great commotions by the variety of for- 
tune Diving deep into ſuch: conſideratious, and conſidering truly 
ho much the placing the quiet and ſatety of affairs upon the uncer- 
tamty of a Die was a buſineſi which fell very «ſhort of all that great: 
neſs which tte Duke pretended unto3 he began by practice toł uo 
bop wife and ſalutiferous their, counſe's had always been who ha 
he the pas of Itahj to be the ſureſt foundation of the Spaniſh 
Ewp te: He tterefore beg:a to call to mind the Inſtructions and 15 
a ers 
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ders which he had continually had from the Courts which as being 
contrary to his then fervour , he valued but a little; and 28 if it 
been in his power yet to put on new reſolves, he weighed the conditi- 
on of affairs now when it was time to fight, as he had formerly examin- 
ed them when it was time to make peace, with fiery th upon 
war: So as having paidtheSouldiers, and made up his Muſters; wa- 
veting, and not knowing hat to do, to the great admiration of all 
men, and tothe great diſlike of the field · Officers and Army; he was 
like ceſæ upon the Banks of Rubicon, nat being able to reſolve of re- 
moving from chis Quartęts for fear ot worſer commotions; yet at laſt 
his Souldiers perſwaſions prevailed,and particularly Yives his 

upon whoſe Authority he much relied's ſo as he reſolved to paſs over 
the Seſia, and to go againſt the Duke: And Ferainands Meſta:Gomes, 
Sergeant · Major of the Army, was A great occaſion thereof 3 whoſee- 
ing the Gpytinour ſo perplex d and unreſolved, ſaid roundly unto him, 
1 wil bel it .chough 4 were ws ſure ts dye for it as thoſewbo go to Preach 
the Catholick faith in England, if chis Army do not this day paſs the Riuer, 
1he honour of the Spaniſh Nation mill be here loſt with perpetual infamy, 
e there foe paſt over into Montferr atſby the Bridge at la Vilua, on 
the x4* of September, 1616. that they might from thence enter Pied» 
mont the mot commodiouſly, but otherwiſe reſolved then before; 
for whereas before La Mertara wus to have entered by the way of 4 ft# 
with 600p Foot, and 500 Horſes and with the Foot Militia, aud Aleſ- 
ſandrien and Tortoneſſe Hoxſe.z and Don Alphonſo, 4velos, Goyernour 
of Montferrat,.. with 3000 Foot, and 300 st Horſe jointly wich 
him; and Don Pedro with the reſt ot the Army by the way of V erceili, 
preſuming that the Duke, conſtrainei to divide his Forces, would be 
the weal er, and unable to ſtand agaioſt him in the field; now, his mind 
be ag altered, he went with all his joint forses againſt the enemy: And 
therefore being paſt over the Bridge be in ended to quarter bis Army 
between la Mare and Villa Nova, to the end, that at the fame time when 
the Van, where n were the beſt Souldiers and moſt experienced Com- 
mandecs in the Army ſhould aſſault the Duke, who was intrench'd at 
le Atta tht Reer ſhould poſſeis themſelyei of Vila Neva, and drive 


oot the Fresch Horſe which were Quartered there; But the Duke 


prevented chis deſigne; for — ina field of very high 
corn that was on the left hand of the way as you go from Villa Nous to 
la Motte ,; he aſſaulted ſome fore-runners and Muſqueteers ot the Van, 
a5 they paſt over aſlittle wooden Bridge which croſſeth the way; which 
bapp<ning unexpeaedly and on the ſudden, cauſed ſome contuſion in 
the Spaniſh Army; wherefore many of the Commanders advanced 
with part of their men; ſt which were Gamboloita, Bravo, Prior 


 Sferz4, and the Prince of Aſceli, who thewed much valour upon this 


occaſion: By the coming in of theſe the Skirmiſh increaſed}, and held 
equal on both ſides for the ſpace of four hours; for beſides tha: the 
awalxy wat came in to aſfiſt the Duke from Fila Nova, the ſituation 
oved likewiſe advantagious for him; the Spaniards not being able 
—— to make ule of all their Force. 
But at laſt the Aſſailants being much prejudiced by te ur pieces of 
Artillery placed upon a little riſe, they were forced to give back, lea- 


ving 
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ving four Troops: of Horſe and two Bands of Musketeers on their 
backs to make gobd the retreat, which was notwithſtanding not done 
without ſome diſorder. There fell in this fi:ſt conflict between fout and 
ſive hundred of the Dukes Foor, about ſixty Horſe, beſides many chat 
wee woundedy of the Kings ſide about Ys and as many wound- 
ed; amongſt wich Alara delle Canarie, Son to the Prince of Af- 
coli, and Lodouico G ambaloita, who having received a ſleight wound in 


the head wich a Muskit; before it way well cured died of 'dther diſor- 


ders, to the generil grief aud dammage, being held by the Kings 
Commanders to be of an approved vaſour; and good at Counſel, 
Many chought that if the Duke had ſuffetedthe Van to paſs, and had 


given upon the Battel in the midſt; which was weak er aud more impe- 
ded he bad occaſioned more loſs and diſotder; and on the other ſide, 


that if the Governour had ſent a Squadron beyond the Rivulet which 
was on te right hand, and aſſaulted the Duke on the Flank, be had not 
only hindred his retreat, but totally di ſeated him. But humane wiſe- 
dom. de es not always foreſeewhat is beſt ; and in actions of Var con- 
tufion;: danger, and too much forwardneſs blind the Underſtanding, 
and diſturb Reaſon. The'Gpvernour lay all hat night with the Army 
in the pace where the Bartel was given, audiche Duke ia the Trenches 
of la Motta, which he abandoned the next day, and cauſing Villa nova 
to be burnt, and the Country ihereabouts, as well his ow as that of 
Mont ferrat, he tetremed wirfr his dorſe; whictt was come from Villa 
nous, into Aſfligliau neeret Fertelles, in great haſte, for fearof be. 
ing aſſaulied, to fis diſadvahtage, in the Fields of C rend uns; but his 
feat was vain3 foi the Governdat growing more waty by the laſt un- 
expected aſſault and: fe xing leſt he might be drawn into thoſe dan? 
gers into which the Duke did tot much care to precipitate himſelf, 
thoughi it became him to bethe more citcumſpect, by bow much he 
found bis A dverſary to be the more adventutous; ſo forbearing to 
purſue him, and poſſeſſing himſelt of 1s Matta, and Caren xana, and, a- 
ter ſome Cannon ſhot, of Streppiane, he tarried there ſome days, being 
detained by the tain; and ot the contraty, the Duke being incouraged 


by the Governdurs circumipection, ſent h Horſe into a plain, between 


a certain wood and Stroppi ana, tothe end that inſulting there he might 
incourage his men, who were nor a little diſmaied; and giving mani: 
teſt ſigns of undauntedneſs and valour; might redeem the loſs of re- 
pu ation in the laſt Skitmiſn and re:re t: Nor did his teſolution prove 
unlucky; for though when it was given out in the Spanith Army, that 
the Duke came on with the gtoſs of his Army, the Baitag lions Were 
ſet in order, and the Horſe were teady to fally out upon hin, yet t 


whole marter being quickly known, the Prince of Aſcali with Spaaim 


caution ordered, that every one ſhould return to their oαπ nu Qgartei 
and ſome Bands of Muske eers were recalled, wlio were placed upon 
a bank at Mortara, ſrom licence they might commadiouily defend 
their own Horſe, and offead thoſe of the Enemy; ſo as the Duke not 
meeting with ar y oppoſition, march diuupgeven to underneath the 
Enemies Rampiers, The Kings Commangers finding afterwa ds how 
hard it waꝭ to f. M upon the Duke in his Q.amets ar 22 by rea- 
ſenof the new Fortifications which were made there, and by reaſon of 

the 
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the waters, and conſequently how difficult it would be to get Percelles, 
as they bad reſolyed, without beating up thoſe his quarters, went to- 
wards St, Germanoand Creſcentino, to the end that by taking the firſt, 
they might keep back the Dukes Victuals and Succourz and by 
raking the other, they might remove all impediments which might 
keep the Army from drawing neer Turin by the way of Mem- 


ferras. | 


Creſcentino ſtands upon the left bank of Poe, in themidſt of the up- 
et Moniferrat, over againſt Verrua, a Town which though ſeated up- 
on the oppoſite bank belongs notwithſtanding to the Duke; ſo as the 
River which comes from the Territories of Tarin, and enters immedi- 
atelyinto Montferrat, running all along the length the:eof, would be 
Navigable from the State of Millain to that City, were not the Navi- 
gation bindred by its being incloſed between Verrus and Creſcentino, as 
between two hedges s fo as Victual nor Ammunition could not be 
brought tothe Spaniſh Army, if it were to enter into Piedmont by 
Montferrat, unleſs they ſhould be firſt maſters of one of theſe two 
places; They making much for the] conveniency and inconveni- 
ency of the Armies advancing , the Governour reſolyed to make him- 
ſel: maſter of them he therefore marched from Stroppiana, going a 
little above Co Hana, but in ſo little good order, as certainly if the 
Duke had known. it, and would have hazzarded, he might undoubt- 
edly have cut the Reer in pieces, which march'd at a good diſtance 
from the Body ot the Army: but the great advantage in Forces 
which makes Commanders ſometimes careleſs, ſuffers their errours 
ſometimes alſo to go unpuniſhed: they might eaſily have gone in one 
days march from Coſtanza to Creſcentino; and the Governour might 


doubtleſly have gotten into it, and made himſelf maſter the: eof, it 


being but weakly garriſon d, if he had march d directly on. The 
Duke knew the danger, and apprehending it, thought it neceſſary to 
be prevented: but the reſolution was far more eaſily taken, then exe- 
cured : for he who will go from Aßiglians and Ruiſecco(whither the 
Duke coaſting along the Spaniſh Army was come) will get into Creſcen- 
tino, muſt e ther pals by the Enemies Army, or elſe muſt go far about, 
and as it were by a bow, on the upper fide. . The Governour then 
who march'd in a direct line, muſt either come before Creſcentins be- 
fore the Duke, or incountering him in his march, muſt fight him upon 
great advantage: the rains moreover were at this time very gteat; and 
many gulleis of water which croſi d the way by which the Duke was 
neceſſarily to march, being ſwollen: by the rain, were almoſt not to be 
paſt over, eſpecially by the Foot; but neceſſity made that poſſible 
which ſeemed impoſſible; and Fortune, which is often a friend to cou- 
ragious relolutions, did miraculouſly ſavour the Dukes affairs in this (0 
difficult a caſe; for having (ent his Baggage and other incumbrances to 
Vercelli, whither he feigned to retreat, he ſuddenly went at the firſt watch 
of the night from Raiſecco, and being coyer'd by the darkneſs, and by 
the rain which poured down, he march'd till day with incredible [pee 1 ; 
and having paſt over all the gullets of water, being therein aſſiſted by 
his Horſe, he got at laſt a little after day break to Creſcentino, weary 
and ill accommodated, and much leſſen d in his numbers, by the tedicu's 
woke © nels 
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neſs of the march: but not being at all hindred by the Governour; 
who inſtead of going ſtraight on by the way of Deſaua, went (being ad- 
viſed ſo to do by the Prince of Aſcoli) by Trino, much the longer way, 
only that he might have better quarters for his Army that night. So 
as not going by a line, as he ought to have done, but marching ina 
ſemi-circle, contrary to where the Duke went, he loſt not only the op- 
portunity of getting into Creſcentino, but of a ſignal Victory: when 
the Van went early the next morning from Trins, it might ſee the Dukes 
Reer two miles before entring into Creſcentino; and having no order to 
fight, did not aſſ:ult it. This action of the Dukes was really very gal- 
lant and ſingular; whether you conſider the boldneſs of the reſolution, 
er the diligence of the execution, ot the happy ſucceſs thereof; bur 
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chie fly, if you conſider the importancy of the enterpriſe, or the great 


alteration of affairs which would have hapned if Creſcentins had been 
loſt. The Governour having loſt this deſign went towards Li vorn- 
and Bima, two Towns of the Canaveſe, not above two miles diſtant 
one from another: in which march ſome of the Cavalier della Manta: 
Horſe meeting with ſome of the Governours men, they took Don 
Franciſce, ſon to the Embaſſadour Fives, priſoner, whole Horſe, as be 
advanced ſomewhat before the reſt, fell, and he himſelf was forely 
wounded in the neck; and ſome carriage of the chief Commanders fell 
alſo into the Dukes hands, The Duke ſuſpe&ed that the Governout 
would go from Bias a & Livorno, to Chivaſſoa great Town in Piedmont, 
upon the back of Creſcentino5 wheretore he cauſed a great Trench to 
be made upon the outermoſt bank of Dora, neer to Saluggio, and placed 
2000 of the Country Musketeers to defend it; and fearing alſo leſt the 
Towns of Montferrat might prejudice his affairs by giving recepte cle to 
the Enemies A my, be took Rada and Yerolenge before their eyes, 
Towns of Mentferr«t neet the Po, together with almoſt all the Cans 
veſe ; and gave order to the Cardinal, his ſon, to go from Tarin, and 
take Yulpiano, a place not far from that City; and thoſe of Laurians 
and of S* Sebaſtian killing his Keeper of the Caſtle, be put them both 
to fire and {word : thinking that if thoſe people were not made an ex- 
ample, the others would not forbear to do the like upon any fleight 
occaſion. | hus miſerable Montfrrrat being expoſed to the Dukes in- 
juries, wis in the midſt of the Enemies and of the ProteRors Forces, 
afford ing quarter to the latter out of good will, and to the former out 
ot fear: nor durſt the people thereof for fear of ſevere puniſhmen!, 
which was duly executed upon them, move or anger the Duke, who 
by rigour had made the way as open to him there, as through his own 
State: the rains continued ſtill, and the ſeaſon was very bad for the 
F.eld 3 ſo a che Governour could not only not attempt any of the en- 
terpriſes ſuſpected by the Duke, but being by the rigidneſs of the wet 
ther to lie idle come days in Li vorno and Bianza, began to want Victu- 
als. He reſolved thereſore to go to St. Germano, and from thence t0 
Inurea, weak Towns, but capacious, and of fruitful Territories 5 con- 
Ceiving that the Duke would either go, or not go, from Creſcentino; if 
he ſhould go, he would be in manifeſt danger ot being routed, his men 
being muchleſſencd, ind ſo the Governour proving victorious, might 
have ſree way to advance without any oppoſition, and attempt whario: 
ever 
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ever enterpriſe 3 if he ſhould not go out, he might eaſily take thoſe two 
Tons; which when he ſhould have done, the whole Country on 
this ſide the Dara even to Vercelli would be at his diſpoſals whete he 
might not only quarter his Army commodioufly all the ſucceedi 
Winter; bur the City of Vercelli, as being cut off from Piedmont, 
excluded from any ſuccour, would without any danger or effuſion of 
blood fall that VV inter into his hands: The defign would have been 
more eafily effected; then diſcoutſed; if continuing the ſame begun ex- 
ecution he had perſevłred in the ſame minde 3 or if the Governour 
making ule of the occaſion, and of the good ſucqſs of Victory which 
he got afterwards,Þad profecuted it with the like VIgour z ſor che Army 
being gone from Livorno und Jianzo, and in his paſſage taken Santis,' 2 
Town that is now open, and of no moment, but formerly famous for 
having reſiſted the Spaniſh Army, hen it was ſortiſied: and leaving 
4200 Dutch there in Garriſon, rather to free himſelf from the fear of 
their numerouſneſs, then out of any need of keeping it garriſoned, the 
Governour went withhis Camp to gtr, Grrmayoy where the Garriſon 
having withſtood the battery a while, yielded on the third day: and 
the Duke having burut Bian a, for that having dared to reſiſt him, one 
of his beſt Commanders was ſlain before it, he went to Vinarie, a place 
which ſtands on the way as yo go from Tri#s to St, Germans, from 
whence he hindred the Enemy from Victuats, without abandoning 
Creſcentino, or bereaviug himſelf of that refuge, and hoping that his 
men would be conſtant in defendiag St. Germazdy he hoped to make 
the Governour riſe from before it fo ſamine 5 whetefore to incourage 
the deſeadants, and let them know that he was come, he tatried there 
and fired his Cannon, but all in vain; for at the ſame time that he came 


tothe Vinarie, St Germans ſurrendreds whereat the Duke was ſo gte. 


ved, as he put the Governour theteof to death, becauſe he had yieided 
the Town to the Enemy, having promiſed to hold it out much longer. 
And yet the Governour keeping three days in St. Cermano bad ſuch 
ſca city of Victuals, as even his chief Commanders were fain to feed 
upon dead horſe fleſh; for the Duke keeping his tation kept tte Ene- 
my from Proviſion 5 and the Governour who-dereſted fighting reſol- 
ved not to move from thence. But at laſt, -inforc'd by famine, or for 
ſhame to ſee himſelf as it were beſieged, he left Antonio Maſtrillo, Ca- 
racciolos Set jeant- major, in St. Germans with 500 Foot, and marched 
towards the Duke: Caſtelmerlins ſtands between Creſcentins and le Vi- 
varie, a very little towards which the Army marched, out of a double 
end; that they mig ht without diſturbance receive Victuals there from 
Trino, and to kcep the Duke from Victuals, who being excluded Cre/- 
centino, by the loſs of that place, would be brought into the ſame 
ſtreights whereinto he had a little before brought the Enemy: and 
therefore moved by his gdiſadvantage'he marched to give bartel: to 
avoid the which, when the Duke ſaw the Enemy coming, he marched 
towards the Abby of Lacidio, thinking to get beforehand into Creſcen- 
tino: but he could not match ſo faſt but that the Spaniſh Van fell 
upon his Reer ; notwithſtanding which skirmiſh the Duke march d 
on, till being overtaken by the night he was forced to lodge that night 
in the ſaid Abby z andthe Goyernour in ſome ſmall Cottages not =; 
\ V 2 | 0 
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off, where the Souldiers being famiſh'd for want of Victuals at St. Ger. 
mano, ſuffer d alſo very much by cold that night. The next day the 
Duke not being able to march ſo early as he intended, by reaſon of 
fome hindraoces, and not having with him above ten or twelve thou. 
ſand Foot, and about 1200 „ he purſued bis way in this manner: 
the Artillery and Ammugition was placed in the Van, the Baggage in 
the middle; on the left hand, where there was more field · room, the 
Harſe 4 on the right hand, here ĩt was more wooddy, the French Foot 
Regiments; led ou by Chricchy and Orfes the Reer, led on by Count 
Guide, was mixt ol Sialians, Piedmontans, and Savoiards, and it had 
in it the beſt Souldi 
whole Army and the Country through which they match'd being 
full of buſhes, Count Guide pla 
end that they might keep the Bnemy from hindering them in cheic 


march; if theſe Muzketeers ſhould be aſſaulted, they were toretieat ta 


oth r buſhes which were on their backs z and thus to continue the fight 
that might hold the Enemy play as long as poſſibly they might, 
When the Governour knew what way the Duke marched, he reſolved 
to purſue him; and ſend ing part of his Cavalry before with 1 800 Foot 
en Cronps to aſſault him on the Reer, he himſelf followed after with the 
reſt of the Army: thoſe who mareh d befare had much ado to driv: 
the defendants out of the huſhes; yet qvercoming them at the laſt, they 
got up to the Reer 3 for the Dukes Van being come to ſome narrow 
paſſages, kept the reſt af the Army from advancing, ſo as he could no 
get to Cre/centine without diſturbance,as he baped to bave done. The 
Reet being aſlaulted made their part good againſt the Enemy; and de- 
feading themſelves hanourably for 2 while, did not only reſiſt them 
wigh advantage, bus repulſt them: the Battaglions of the Spaniſh Ar- 
my were this mein while advanced, led · on by Gironymo Pimentels, 
and G:ronyme Rho, who. though they ſaw that their men who were beaten 
back hy the Dukes Reer could hardly keep the field, yet having no 
preciſe order, and the Governout being two miles behind, they pra- 
ceeded to fight but lowly : when Don 4/phonſs Pimontello, the Em- 
baſſadour Fives, and Cavalier A coming in, aud not being able 
to — _ their — — beaten — want 2 belp, they in- 
cour aptains of th gs ang to fall on, without expecti 
any — orders, aſſiuing them that the Governour would — 
thereof: by whaſewords and authority being inheartned, the Bata - 
gliona charged furiouſſy. and rewed the Dukes Reer, who not able tu 
withſtand io fierce. aſhack, gave back; and at the fame time Cauat 
Julia, not expecting any orders, aſſaulted the French Regiment 
with his Dutch furiouſly on the Flank; whoſe fear the Duke foteſie 
ing, Fe was come himſelt unto them, earneſtly exhorting them to 
ſtand faſt, ro keep their ranks, and incouraging them ra fight; hut words 
iled not where valour was wanting: Cricehis Regiment made 
ſome reſiſtance; but Caſtiglions Regiment which was led on by One, 
not daring to look the Enemy in the face, much leſs ro ſtand the fierce 
and cloſe aſſault of the Dutch, threw away their Arms ſhameſully be 
fore they came to blows, and ran: and; if inſſead of purſuing them 


the Du:ch bad fallen on upon the main body of the Bartel » - 
Dukes 


and moſt experienced Commanders of the 4} 
ced Musketeers in ſome of them, to the a 
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Dukes Army had not been only diſcomfited that day, but wholly 


routed. 

This ſucceſs bad the Battel of Lacedis, which laſted for the ſpace of 
five hours 3 wherein there fell not above 100 of the Kings men, and 
about as many were wounded: Of the Dukes party there was above 
400 flain, and above 1000 ſorely hurt; amongſt which 15 Captains, 
and one French Collonel: The Governours men took eleven Foot 


Colours, and three Horſe and many of thoſe who fled were 
miſerably ſlaia by the Country people of Me““: So 23 


there were not wany that dy d by the $ word in che Couflict, there were 
but fe that kept with their Colours, or wo retreated with the Duke 
into Creſcentinsz whither the Duke being gotten, he was very diligear 
in aſſembling tt em togethet who-wereditpers'd abroad, and had aban- 
doned him: Nor did his ill fortune ceale bete; for the Marqueſs of 
Mortar entering the Langhe with 2000 Dutch, with Cavalier erchias t 
Brigade, and with the Aleſſandrian and Tortoneſſe Horſe and Foot, 
took Cauelli, Cortemiglts, Caloſſo; and other neighbouring places; 
there being none to withſtand him in the field, nor to defend thoſe pla- 
ces: And not long after Don Saut d Lana took Gira, and other 
neighbouring places, with the men df Milbain, and block d up the paſ- 
ſage to Vercelli on that ſide; ity, invironed by the Ter- 
ritories of Montferrat and ian, and being ſtteigſuned by the Garri - 
ſom of the new Fort of Sandvualle, Trins, St. Gamano, and Cui, 
was as it were beſieged. A Gally was alſo parted from Genos toward 
Monaco, with monies for Monſieur Boghcs, 2 Lord of many Caſtles 
between the Confines of Nice and Provence ,' who having always for- 
merly adhered to the Dukes of Sovey, began upon ſome new diſtaſtes 
towaver in his former frieadſhipy and having at preſent entertained 
new intelligence with the Governour; promited-to inteſt the Dukes 
Territories on that ſide; who, the an of Sevey not being yet com- 
poſed, had his Dominijons moleſted on five fides, himſelf being abſo- 
tely routed in the field, and having loſt moſt of his men: And that 
theſe ſo ſad accidents might be accompanied with very ſad circumfian- 
ces; the Prince of Conde, who was the only prop and ſtay of the Dukes 
affairs,was fome few days before,by order — King, aceuſed to bo 
guilty ot high Treaſon, and impriſoned in Peri 3 ſo as the Government 
of that Court being altered, wherein the Duke did confide; and the 
Princes of the py who were his friends, being alienated from 
the King, they raiſed men to provide for their own affairs; and filling 
France with civil wars they could not only not ſuccour the Duke in 
this his ſo great diſtreſs ; but m:ny of them who were come from 
France deſired leave to be gone, being drawn either by their own la- 
tereſts, or for that they hoped for better entertainment there. The 
common opinion was , That the Duke being thus proſecuted by For- 
tune would not be able to beat it, and lefs able to withit. nd fo gieat 
a violence; and that therefore being dejected in mind, and our ot hope 
of ever making head again, he would lay down Arms, and indeavout 
ſome kind of peace And yet, though over-laid , not overcome with 
ſuch an accumulation of evils, ind ſo great adyerfity; he, wich a ccuragi- 
ous mind, was not daumted nor diſmaid amidſt ſom. ny misfortunes: 
For 
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For relying upon the Forts of Vercelli, Aſti, and Nice, the chief Keys 
of his Dukedom, be little valued what Mortara, Luna, or Beglio 
could do againſt his leſſer Holds. ,: which being loſt by war would be 
recove.ed by peace: So as he began forthwith to make new.Rampiers 
and Bulwarks about Creſcentiao But on the other fide, holding it ne- 
ceſſaty to allay that ſortune by induſtry, and by cunning to lull thoſe 
Fordes aſleep which he could not poſſibly then withſtand, he procured 
Monſieur Ladeuiſia (who of anArghbiſhop was then made Cardinal, and 
contiga<d.ia che lame Nuntiature) and the French Embaſſadour, ſhould 
go to the Governour and treat af ꝓcace : He ſent along with theſe ſome 
diſcteet Gentlemen and Officers, as followers of the Embaſſadour, to 
tte end that they might pry into the enemies ways, and into the Com- 
manders inten:ions3. And alto that making the Rout to ſeem greater 
by their ſpeeches , they might cnoningly make it be believed that the 
war was at an end; and that the Duke not being able to reſiſt any 
longer wa reduced to ſuch a condition, as he could no longer refuſe 
any conditions of peace; which he knew the Governour would im- 
brace more willingly then war · But there needed not ſo much cunning; 
tor Don Pietro di Toledo, wha was already weary of war, and heard no- 
thing but the noiſe of Drums and Frumpets , and was therefore deſi - 
rcus of repoſe,, wanted nat thoſe who either for that they thought it 
madelfor the Kings ſet vice, nor (as it was afterwards laid to their charge 
at Court) out of ſecret intelligence held with the Duke, adviſed the 
Governout᷑ to uſe his victory moderately, telling him, That the French 
were overcome, and the Duke ſameakened ; as be could no longer bold up hi 
head 3 fa as he muſt be forced is conſent to any whatſoever conditions : That 
therefore he oughs to proceed wety warily in ha\Jarding the affairs of the 
Crown in Italy 5 if: 1 2 the war he ſbould once more 
draw ibe French ever, and make 4 change in the minds of the Princes of 
Italy 5 who though they might be content to ſee the Duke receive a blow, yet 
not being able to ſee him totally ruined, it was tobe believed they would eaſuly 
reſent it: That as the Dukes ſuppreß ion increaſed;the envy, batred, and je- 
lonſies of other Princes would increaſe 3 That therefore it was a wiſe advice, 
To be content with an indifferent Victory , and not to loſe what was alre d 
go:ten, out 2 deſire of getting more: That he had been ſuff+cienily vidts- 
rious in ſo ſhort a time, ſufficiently triumphant 3 and that now there remain 
ed no more for him to do, then anſwerably to the Kings mind, to ſe. ure peace 
upon ſuch conditions as might be tolerable to the Duke. The Prince of Aſceli 
was £t.e chief, nay, only Authou of this 5 a4jaial Countellor, that the 
Duke being reduced to great extiemities might have opportunity ta 

| raiſe bimſelt upagain. This Prince being till then much ſuſpeded by 
the Governour, tor the foyer and ſtreighe intelligence he bad forme: 
ly had with Inoioſa, by theſe his flattering ſpeeches got into great pow: 
er with the Governous ; and his counſel was afterwards the more cre- 
dited by the Cardin ls end Embaſſadours coming to tte Camp, and by 
the ſpezc! es ſpred abroad inthe Army by the Dukes Spies: Where: 
fore the Goyernour being tickle] to hear himſelf ſtiled Triumphant 
and Conquerour, would no longer liſten to Yives his counſel, nor that 
of others, who weighing the ſtate of aff. its better, and the Duk.s con- 


dition, thought it neceſſacy to purſue the victory, and not to afford the 
enem/ 
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Enemy time to breathe: they told him that a good war was the beſt 
way to come by a — — but all this was to no purpoſe. The 
Cardinal and the Embaſſadour came to Don Piears at Tricerro; and 
deſited him that he would let them know his intention touching the 


com poling of the preſent affairs, Don Ptegro 5 in a hanghty manner, like 


a Conquerer, aniwered, that they were to diſcover what the Duke 
was minded to do, and then to acquaint him with: they the.&fore 
returned to Creſrentino, and from thence to chivaſſs, whither the Duke 
having found the Governburs inclination to an agreement wa3comne : 
under pretence.of well conſidering the ſtate of affairs, he ſpum out the 
Treaty at length, to the end that he might the mean while find where 
that ſtorm would fall, and that he might have the longer time to diſ- 
cover the proceedings of ſueh Princes as were his friends, in whom the 
remainder of his hopes lay z for about this time Mon ſieur de Verdon 
was come to him from Framte, being ſent by the King and Queen of 
France, to acquaint him with the Prince of Condes impriſonment 3 and 
perhaps to keep him their friend, in this fo great commotion of tte 
Kingdom, and to promiſe the favour and aſſiſtance of the Crown ot 
France. In Savey things were in a way to compoſitions for Nemo urs 
being abandoned by all aſſiſtance, ind ſhut up with his men by Prince 
Vittorio in batren Rocks, where they had fibre whereot to live, and be- 
ing alſo reſtrained by France and Burgom, was forced to yield to the 
compoſition which Monſieur le Grana, Governour of Burgen, did then 
interpoſe himſelf on the Kings behalf, Wherein he was accompanied 
by Monſieur 4 Laza?, Privy Counlellor to the King : and thoſe 
commotions being appeaſed, the Prince was infallibly expected with 
many Souldiers. Marſhal Pegaleres was alſo expected with a gre a: at- 
tendance both of Foot and Horſe, who was vety diligently preparing 
for his journey 3 and Boglio being become a Client of the Crown ot 
France, which t ad newly taken him into its protection, bad refuſed 
moneys from Spain, ot to hold intelligence with the Spaniards : Mor- 
tara who was entred the Langhe with much fervour, having placed 
almoſt all his Souldiers in Garriſons in the places which he had ta- 

ken; and not being able to keep the Militia of the Country any longet 
together, was grown cooler; ſo as betaking himſelf to pillage the 
fields, and neighbouring Towns, he minded more entiching himſelf, 
then making war; and the Venetians, whofe affaits declined in Friali, 

ſearing rhat when the Duke ſhould be quite overthrown, their turns 
would be next, began to be more open-handed, and to disburſe mo- 

neys more freely tor the recruting of his Army; and did moreover 

oblige themſelyesto pay unto him a certain ſum of morey during the 

war, which as they ſay, was 8000 crowns a moneth. The Duke be- 

ing Feceby incouraged began to reaſſume his former Sta-e, and to 

ſtand with the Governour, not only upon what was neceſſary, but even 

upon punctillios of honour ; wheretore after Eaving kept the Cardinal 
and the Embaſſadour ſome days with him, and not be.ng willing nei- 
ther that any overtures ſhould proceed from him, ſuffei d ti e u to. e- 
turn to the Governour, ho was then in Trino, to whom, not by way 
of any order from the Duke, but as it were of themſe'ves, they told 
him ia ſubſtance, though in good and handſome terms; That if he 
w. uld 
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would g with his Army out of Piedmont, they #hought by what they might 
learn bythe ſpeech they had had with the Duke, that being de ſrous of peace be 
would. caſhier all the. French, ſave ſuch as were his ewn demeſtichs; always 
provided, that both the Kings would paß their words 10 him, that he ſbould 
be kept urdempnified both in life and State; that be would be the firſt that 
ſhoulg reſtore whas had heen taken, if he might be ſecured that the like ſhould 
be immediately done to him, and that the Governour wonld diſmiſs all the 
.Dutch, Swiſcers, and ſome Troops of Horſe : And in the laſt place, in their 
Princes name, they demanded his paroli for the Yenetians ſecurtsy, whilſt the 
King by his Embaſſadours ſhould treat of compoſing differences with the 


Arcbauke. Conditions, which, to ſay the truth, were ſufficieatly ad- 
vantagious for the Articles of Aſti, and ſuch, as had the Duke been vi ® 
Qorious, he could not well have demanded better; yet the Governour |: 


anſwered moderately enough: That the King did not alter bis mind by 
ſucceſs, who did not aſpire after the Dukes Dominions, but only by War t 
ſecure-peace in Italy; and therefore offering to reſtore immediately what hu 
been taken, when the Duke ſhould have done the like, he demanded that ile 
o Dukes ſhould ſet down their differences in writing, and refer the deciſing 
thereef tothe Emperour, paſying their words reciprocally not 10 fend one 
another: That the Duke ſbould diſarm totally y in point whereof ve offered 
to ſtand to what they ſhould ſay in the names of the Pope and of the King of 
France. This being obſerved, he promiſed to free the Dukes State, and i 
retreat with his Army into the State of Millain He denied that the King 
was bound by the Articles of Aſti to lay down Arms, and therefore Kenyin 
abſolutely to enter into the like obligation, he added, that when Italy ſho 
be in peace, the King, who aid abound in his own natural Militia, would need 
no Forreigners, He conſented is paſs bis paroll for the Dukes indempnity, 
but not for the Venetians, in wi ofe affairs, as not being comprehended withis 
the Articles of Aſti, he ſata, the King of France was not to intermeadlt; 
and that therefore this was no place to treat thereof, nor had he any Cen- 
miſiion to do 7 It was hard in effect for the Duke, whilſt the Enemy 
was armed in his own Dominions, to lay down thoſe Arms which he 
ad with ſuch reſentment re. aſſumed, as not able to endure that the Go- 
vernour ſhould keep armed in the State of Millain: And on tte othe 
ſice, it might ſeem ſtrange, that the Governour who was entred Pied- 
mont with intention to make the Duke lay down Arms, ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be treated as if he Fad been overcome, by leaving the Duke 
in Arms, and going cut of Pieamont juſt when he was poſſeſs'd of Vt 
ctory: And theretore both of them ſtanding pertinaciouſly not to col 
ſent to what wa propoſed by each other, it was thought to be impoſl 
ble to perfect the buſineſs; it was requiſite therefore to cut this knot i 
two with the Sword, which leemed to be ſo hard to untye by Negotr 
ation. Bur the Governour, who abounded then in Forces, wanted 
will; andthe Duke who wanted Forces was very willing; and itt 
Cardinal and Embaſſadour keeping the Treaty on Foot, and giving 
continual hopes tt a: they wouid re: urn with more moderate propoſals 
ſuffered not the Negot ation to be brokea off. 
The Duke this mean while tearing the Enemies Forces every day 
leis then other, and his hopes ot approactung aid eacreafing, and be 


ing lufticiently aſſured of the Governours no great inclination to fight, 
ji ” and 


reren 
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and of the ceſire he had to return to Millain; aud being encouraged by 
tte many diſorders which he knew was in the Enemies Army, would 
not go a jot leis from his firſt demiadt; but ing bis wits about 
the interpretation of the Articles bf Affi, hi ed that the Vene- 
tians were therein comprehended atleaſt under that head, where it 
was provided that the Kings Fcrchs ſhodld bot caule jellouſie in the 
Italian Princes; he therefore demande that the King ſhould he bound 
to ſeture them. This mean while two möneths paſt on wichout any 
action, though the either; whiththad been der had till the battle of 
Lucedrs, turn d to be extraordinarſiy fair, and therefore very fc fot the 
field ʒin which time had not the Negotiat ion ot peace, or the Governours 
backwardneſs, fomeated by thdadvitt of others, flackened and almoſt 
taken the edge from aff the' Kings Forces, they would ceraily have 
made important progteſs, and th Dube might peradventure haue con- 
ſemted to fuch conditions as he ccd got be btought uato by ile Car- 
dival not Embaſſadour: In whichtime the Spaniſſi Army being uo leſs 
wearied'in mind through idleneſs, then in body by laboum and hard- 
ſhip, did diminiſſ very much, maay of chem daũy dying, army run- 
ning away; tor the Countrey round about was Geſulate, aud not able 
to feed them, and the hoi ſe were fain to go day tem miles for fortage, 
and after ſo many nne returmag were very much weakened: The 
Heads — only unſatis- 
fied one with another, hut all b fotfhem were much diſplt aſed with the 
Governour, whoſe authority grew es de as littte valued by the Com-; 
manders as by the common Sou; fo as all Mificary Diſcipline be- 
ing given over, all obedience laſt}: and albreſpectyiull was full of diC- 
order and confuſion: To this was added the waht of monies ; for the 
Army having been at vaſt etpence, none caue from Spain where 
the War was abomina ed; nor Wet thoſe of the ta:e ot: , who 
were altea y exhauſted; able to furniſh ſuſſicient for the daily preſent 
need; and Den Piedro himſelf expected nothing more then that the 
ſeaſon, contrary to the tiatural courſe of Winter plhould alter, and be- 
coming lefs cold, might afford him a fair pretence co retreat. On the 
other ſide, tte Dukes affairs increaſed in reputation; he received plen- 
ty of money trom the Venetians, and abounded in men; for Prince 
Victorio having at laſt compoſed the affairs of Savoy had Þrought a- 
bout 50co Foot into Pieumont, aud 600 Horſeziſome whereof: were 
his own, ſome belonging ro Nemsurs; and Marſhal Degaients was ei- 
ther alteady come thithet, or being come out of Doipbeny,» was ready 
to come; and all the whole people of Piedmont U ſengulariexample of 
the Subjects duty to their natural Prince) flocking diligemly thither , 
were moſt ready to ſuccour him; ſo as the Duke raiſed like anott er 
Auteus irom his mothet Earth, was grown mote vigorous then at firſt; 
and being ſupe:iour to the Governour in Horſe, was Maſter: ot the 
Field. At laſt Don Piedro, who was bitter pleaſed with peace, though 
upon bad conditions, then to cominue in the danger, trouble, and ex- 
pence ot War, ſeeing the Dukes obdurancy, aud thinking he ſhould 
dave done enough, it in the concluſion of the Peace he ſhould have 
excluded the power of France, had at laſt, though too la e and in vain, 
recourſe to the Cardinal; to whom he profeſs'd he was teidy to — 
X poſe 
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poſe buſimeſſes with tha Puke by bis means, in any whatſceyer man- 
den, yeaench with paſſing his word for the Venetians fecurity à and 
therefaredeafited. him: that he would return to the Duke, and bring 
bach wu him tie fing} canchuſion of Peace: A thing which being a- 
terwatds kpowndid nota lite incenſe ibe King, 20d the whole Court 
of ;Frendtuc] W berefore ie Embaffadour, by: particular order from 
the:Kwg,| dematded Hat the Govgragur ſhould ſend av Embaſſidour 
inextraendmary au Rar where the Kings 2im was, that the, whale 
duſiaeſa bf Pence be cartied on hy bis own proper int ereſt. But 
the Duke, under ptetence that he would not alter a title of the Articles 
ef Affi cithoui the eonſent of the Princes who did intervene therein, 
excuſed himſelf 5 arid ſo the Trey of Peace broke totally off, to the 
fraall Jiking-of the Catdinal and Embafladour, who ſeeming little 
pleaſed with the Governaur; gave over the Treaty, and return d, the 
ene 10 loriu, and the other to the Charter- houſe at Peavis: And the | 
caldl coming on, and the eatth wholly covered with ſow, the Go- 
vemous teſalved to tegurn to the State of Milain, having notwith- 
ſtand ing fortiſied St. Cermanc, and left Thomaſo Caracciola there with 
bis Brigade, and diſiributed part of. the Army into Trino, Fanteſtara, 
and otber Towns o Montferrat, not without the Duke of Mπι © 
eonſent, who being then come to Caſale could not refuſe it : He more- 
ever gave order to ibe Dutch at Santia, that they ſhould abandon that 
Town; aud hut it, to che end that the Enemy might not poſſeſs him» 
felt ol iti He rcurned afterwards about the heginniag of Winter 
witlr the xeſtuf his Aumy into the State of Millen, and with his Horſe, 
which did not amount 30 700, worthy to be commended rather for 
bis godd;inclinationtakeepup the bonour and grande z za of his King, 
than tor an bappy weceſs, which he himſelf marr d by his ſo many ir- 
reſolutions;ʒ it being cnoſt certala, that not being able to behave bim- 
felf as victarious, he afterwards allow'd the Duke field room enough 
to treat with him as Conqueroun: Being retreated he quarter d the reſt 
of his Army in the Tons of Tei, and he bimiclf went to Vi 
cen aj near the Poe, re- aſſuming bis warlike mind, when it was 
now no longer time to do it, he ht the Spring was too long 2 
coming on, which he much deſired, that he might once more (as he 
publickly proſeſſ. d) re- aſſault Fieamant more. vigorouſly, and with 
greater reſolution: But he forbore not this mean while to ſtreighteg 
Vercelli, hoping thut by the ſalling thereof into his hands this Winter, 
it might open the way unto him the next Spring to greater and more 
kmportaatEnterprizes which be had deſigned. The Prince of Aeſe- 
rag was Maſter of a ſmall State beyond the Seſes, between Vercelli and 
Gaitinara, even almoſt in the Duke of Saves mouth; and as che 
neighbourhood of greater Princes is always, if not troubleſome, at 
leaſt ſuſpected by thaſe who are leſſer; the Prince of Meſſer yo our of ** 
both theſe reipects was not well tisfied with the Duke: Being there - 
fore to flee himſelf from the Dukes continual moleſtations, and to 
keep from worie, he treated with. the Governout to put himſelf into 
the King of Spains protection, and upon certain conditions to receive 
a Spani(h Cattiſon; which conditions, together with the deſired prote- 
ion, being eaſily gtanted him, by reaſon of the great eg 
whic 
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which was thereby had of approaching nearer, and of ſtreightening 
Vercelli more; therefore the agreement being made, the Prince was 
preſently required to receive inthe Garriſon: But he proceeding cauti- 
ouſly, would not admit of them till ſuch time as the King of Spain had 
allowed the conditions; and whilſt expedition from Spain was fore- 
flowed, the Duke got a hint of the buſineſs 3 ſo thinking prevention 
to be the only remedy againſt ſo eminent a danger, he ſent Prince Vi- 
Forio in the Chriſtmas holy-days with 5000 Foot and 1000 Horſe, to 
ſecure himſelf of the Principality. The Town of Meſſerans yielded 
preſently to the Prince Victeris; for the Princeſs of the place, her 
husband being abſear, ſearing leſt the Town might be burnr, and ſhe 
and ber ſeven children ſlain, ſurrendered the Town upon cettain con- 
ditions. He went then to Gattinara, and having plaid upon it with his 
Artillery in vain, he was forced to quit the Enterprize, either out of 
ſickneſs which befell himſelf, or for that he heard the Governour was 
gone from Valen da to Romagnans intending to relieve it. Being re- 
turned to Meſſer ano, and forced to tarry there a while by reaſon of his 
ſickneſs, he ſent a French Captain with a great many both Horſe and 
Foot to attempt Creppacuore, a place ot the ſame Principality 3 whi- 
ther the Princeſs was fled, and had received ina Spaniſh Garriſon of 
1000 Foot under the Sergeant Franciſco Bernardine Yertsa5 from 
whence the French being after a fleight aſſault beaten back, they re- 
treated to Certain Cottages not far off; where whilſt they thought 
themſelves ſecure, they were unexpectedly ſurpriſed by Don Alphonſo 
Pimontellos who falling upon them couragiouſly with ſome Foot and 
Horſe in thoſe Cottages, routed them, and flew 200 of them, and took 
200 more priſoners, together with their Captain» The Prince being 
recovered reſolved to make the ſame attempt of Creppacruore with a 
greater torc2 and with more men ſent unto him by his Father; the ta- 
king whereof (it being invironed with ſteep Clifts and high Rocks) 
proved very difficult by reaſon of the inconvenience of bringing Can- 
non thitherzand yet he went with 8000 Foot,and 400 Horſe, and taking 
the places round about it, and particularly ſuch trom whence it might 
be relieved, he began to skirmiſn with them that were within trom a 
Hill, which being very near and very high, commanded the Town; 
and the Cannon coming the next day he began the Battery; and baving 
made a (ſufficient breach he fell to an aſſault, which he did with ſuch 
violence, as choſe within abandoned the Town without making much re- 
ſiſtance, and retreated tothe Caſtle z which being preſently plaid up- 
on by four pieces of Cannon came to compoſition - But ſome diffe- 
rences ariſing touching the performance of Articles, the Battery was 
again begun more furiouſly then before, and from a more fitting place; 
Prince Victorio being not a litile incens d, who thought himſelf mock- 
ed by the Captains cavelling; the Battery continuing ſome days (till 
more bitterly, the defendants not truſting to their forces, yielded up 
the Caſtle on condition the Princeſs and her childrens lives ſhould be 
ſaved, and that the Gatriſon ſhould be permitted to march out only 
with their Arms, but without bullet, powder or match; which whil(t 
all was faithfully performed, two Barrels ot powder fell unforturate- 
ly on fire, and burut many of thoſe that ſ ad ſurrendered,and many who 
X 2 tor 
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far fear threw themſelves over the wall, could not eſcape their fate; 
the reſt who eſcaped the misfortune, went to the State of Millain, being 
convoyed by four Troops of Horſe, according to the Articles of (ur. 
render; where Yerrs#s being condema'd to dye, ſuffer'd for having 
defended the Town no better. | 
The Governour knowing by experience that his men might long 
make good the Town, had ſent Don Saxchio di Luna with ſuccour to 
Creppacuore, who finding the paſſes well fortified, and not being able 
to come to Creppacuore, the ſurrender whereof he heard not of, without 
warſting them, be began to intrench himſelf within Musket ſhot of 
Prince Yidorio's Fortifications z and whileft he was diſcovering the © 
Sconces there happened a fleight Skirmiſh, which afterwards increaſed *. 
by the coming in of men of both —— whe:ein, whileſt Don Sanchis 
fought valiantly, w—_— wit 
two Musket bullets, and fell 


a Pike in his hand, he was ſhort with > 
down dead immediately; and Carl» 4 | 


Sanguine, Camp - Maſter to a Brigado of Neapolitans, was taken Pii- 7 
ſoner, together with a Nephew of his, one Captain being ſla n, and 7 
another taken priſoner, the Kings men retreated to within the Ram- 
piers, and afterwards hearing the Town was ſurrendred, retreated to 
the reſt of his men: But the Marſhal Degwieres being at laſt come ta 
Piedmant, with about 8000, (what Foot, what Horſe,) amongſt which 
were many of the dens 4 Arms des Ordonnances of the Kingdom, who | 
cartied the Kings own Enſigus; the Duke increaſing in power and 


reputation, ſince it appeared that the King of Frence adbered unto him 
with diſplay'd Banners, was not idle; being become ſuperiour in 
Horſe, be over · ran the Country, and, without meeting with any op- 
poſition, was Maſten af the Field , hearing of the taking of Meſſaran⸗ 
and Creppacuore, he being deſirous to do ſomewhat remarkable, fell 
into the lower Montferrat, where there way no oppoſition faye what 
was made by Mortara in the Langhe, who had hardly men enough to 
Garriſon the places he had taken: The Duke therefore commanded 
Count Guido to go with all his men from Afi to San Damiano, where 
he, and the two Princes, Victeris and Thamaſa, and the Marſhal Degsie- 
nes met, with a great train of Horſe, Foot, and Artillery; and having 
preſently poſſeſa d themſelves of the hills, and placed 24 Bombards 
in ſeveral convenĩeat places, they began a furious battery on four fides 
ot the Town, wherein there wete no Souldiers, ſave ſuch as were of 
the common people of Mantferrat, under Captain Andrea Prando, who | 
was ſlain by the fall of a houſe which was beaten down: The: Sould- 
ers being left without a Commander, whileſt they ran with more cou- i 
rage than order to defend the place which was aſſaulted, t te reſt of 
the Town unprovided of defence; which diſorder the Captains of the 


French Horſe perceiving, they commanded their men to light immedĩ- 


ately off horſe back, and to mount the walls whete they wete left un- 
guarded, wherein ſucceeding, with little labour and Teſs.laſs ti ey rook | 
the Town, which they afterwards miſerably plundered, and uſed eru- 
elty upon the Defendents, who, a little before the Enemy entercd, 
had either agreed, or were ready to agree upon ſurrender of the Town 
on Articles to Count Guido, who aſſaulted the Town on tte other (ide, 
Sap Damiano being taken, the Duke gave order chat the Walls ſheuld 
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be ſleighted, to the end that if they ſhould come to reſtitution, the State 
ſhould be bereft of that Fort, which was as a thorn in his eyes, 

The Governours of Mentfe ret and Alleſſandrio were this mean 
while come to Alba with 8000 Foot and 700 Horſe, intending to re- 
lieve San Damiano; but hearing that ir was ſurrendted, and appre- 
hending that the Duke might fall upon Alba next (which being weakly 
walled, and but badly furniſh'd with Ammunition and Victuals, they 
thought it was not tenable, and therefore went from it 3) and leaving 
Feronymo Rho there with his Brigade, and 500 Montſerrians, thoſe of 
Aleſſandria returned home, and the others to Caſale: and not long at- 
ter they wete gone, Feronymo Rho, by order from the Duke ot Millain, 
who was Joatt to hazzard the Kings Forces and honour in the defence 
of that Town, went with his men to Feli ano, having diſmantled the 
Caſtle of Neviglie in his paſſage, to the end the Enemy might not take 
it: in whoſe place 400 Dutch of Sal his Regiment were ſent thither, 
and 300 Foot from Cſalle, much too ſmall a Garriſon for the circuit 
of the Walls. The Duke ſeeing it abandoned had his eye preſently 
upon it, thinking to take its and making himſelf firſt maſter of many 
places in that Country, drbw neer it: Count Alerame St. Georgio, Go- 
vernour of Alba, was very diligent in repairing the Walls of that City, 
where they wete weakeft, and in moſt danger, and in making alt ne- 
ceſſaty provifions for defence 3 and finding afterwards, that the Duke 
being gone with ſome Forces from Basbareſco, to diſcover the ſituation 
of that City, and the new Works which he had made; he ſent fome 
Souldi-rs to poſſeſs themfelves of a certain bigh paſs, whick ſtood up- 
on the way whereby the Duke was ro go; which they did, and as ſoon 
as they (aw the Dukes men come to diſcover, they skitmiſhed ſtoutly 
with them ; and the Skirmiſh Jafted a long while, with vatiety of for- 
tune ald prejudiceon both ſides; after which the Duke returned to 
Barbureſto, aud ſent Count Guide to take in Alba, with the French 
Foot, and CaTugliere Carin with thoſe of Picamont, each of thear ba- 
ving with them eight pieces of Artillery, and 800 Horſe, ho coming 
before the Town, rated Batteries on two ſides, and began to play up- 
on the Wells: thoſe who were within were not wanting in making de- 
fence, t hey difigemly repaired the Walls whereſoever they were 
beaten dow; awd made om many bold ſallies, not without ſome ad- 
vantage aad aff.olred the Enemies Works : but at Taft, their Pow- 
der being waſted, many of their beſt Souldiers being ſlain in skirmi- 
ſhing, and'indefending rhe Walls, they began alſo to want Victuals; 
and ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour (for Don Pietro being inferionr to tt e 
Duke in Honſe would notonly not expoſe his men to the danger ot 
being loſt, but had long before ſent for them back that did defend it) 
they were forced to ſurrender, leaving the City upon honoutable con- 
ditions in Count Guides hands, who received it int? e Dukes name, 
the twelfth day after the Siege: at ihe ſame time Morrars, not thinking 
himſelf able & reſiſt the Dukes Forces 3 having firſt barbarouſly burnt 
Canelli, abandoned all the other Caſtles which he bad c.ken in the 
Langbe, where he had committed infinite extortions. 

The Governour thinking it too unworthy a thing to ſuffer the Duke 
to over · xun the Country thus victoriouſly, and that ke ſhould ſo plain- 


ly 
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ly abandon it, and ſhould ſuffer the chief Towns of Moxtferrat to be 
taken, and plundered, which State he had ſo often profeſt to protect, 
and for tt e occaſion whereof he had becn ſo much troubled, and had 
chiefly begun the war; ke indeavoured to provide againſt it by ſome 
means or other: he aſſembled all the men he could in Aleſſandria, 
which amounting to about 14000 fighting men, he ſent them to Feliz. 
Tano; and the Duke tearing Aſti entred thereinto with his men: but 
finding that the Governour had ſoon diſtributed his men in Aleſſandri. 
vs and Tortoneſe, he with his Souldiers, and with the French Horſe, 
ſuddenly aſſaulted Montiglio, a great Town in Montferrat; and having 
wade way enough for an aſſault with his Artillery, the Townſ-men 
finding themſelves not able to reſiſt him, and fearing the Town might 
be plundeied, they ſurrendred it upon Articles, But the French Pa- 


ving heard a certain whiſper at their entring into the Town (as the 


Dukes Captains pleaded in their excuſe) the Town, contrary to Arti- 
cles, was miſerably plundered, and put to the ſword, Thus Mont- 
ferrat was expo ed to troubles occafioned by her friends, who without 
defending her laid ber waſte; and was likewiſe expoſed to be injured 
by the Enemy, who without any compaſſion ruined her: in which vi- 


ciſſitude of affairs, it was no little wonder to conſider that the French | 


who fought not many years before in the behalf of Mantua, againſt the 
Duke of Savoy, ſhould now under the King of France his Colours, and 
with the Gens d ordonnance of that Kingdom, joynd to thoſe of Sawey, 
t. xe the Duke of Mantua s Territories, who was a Friend and Couſen 
to their King, without any preceding injury done; and on the contra- 
ry, that the Spaniards formerly ſo much ſuſpeRed to bear ill will co 
the ſame Duke of Mantua, had not only made his State be readily te- 
ſtored unto lim; but to the end that he might the more ſecurely injoy 
ir, had with ſo much expence pur the world iatoa hurly-burly, aad 
ag. inſt a Prince ſo neerly allied to their King, Thus doth fortune of. 


ren alter the State of affairs, and humane intereſts and affeRions often | 


more then ſhe: but as for the King of France, though he, and all that 
Nation which had profeſt to maintain the Duke of Mantua againſt the 
Duke of Savey, yea even againſt the King of Spain, when by the ſini- 
ſter means of his Sta e miniſters; who joyn'd with the Duke of Sava, 
they were ill ſatisfied with the Duke of Mantua, becauſe he would not 
give way to the Kings demands, in pardoning the Rebels; and becauſe 
valuing their fri.nd{hip and authority leſs he had ſo wholly betalen 
himſelt to the protection of the Crown of Spain: yet the Kingdom be- 

ing for the moſt part govern d according to the will and pleaſure of the 
Queen Mother, near allied to the Duke of Mantua, and whohe'd intel - 
ligence with the Court of Spain; and conſequently was more inclined 
to favour him, then caretul ot the other Dukes affairs, or of the obſet- 


ving the Treaty : tte King thersfore, who by reaſon of his years, de- 


pended wholly upon her will, did not only patiently bear with the 
Duke of Mantua ſtubbornn:ſs, and that be ſhould accommodate 
himſelf according to the condition of times, and his own affairs; but 
to favour him, and not to oppole his Father in Laws intentions at the 
ſame time in 7taly, had expreſly forbidden the Marſhal to go into Ita 
and being gone, reca'led him upon ſcvere Edicts: and finding him - 

terwards 
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terwards contumacious, aad hearing the Spaniſh Agents, and thaſe of 
Mantua make grievous camplaints, be ſent to put him out of the Gas 
vernment ot Dolpheny: and as for the Marſha], though he pleaded for 
his ſo great diſobedience, bis being bound by the Articles of 4ſtiro 
alſiſt Piedrwont without any arders to that purpoſe; alſo his zeil to the 
Kings honour, which be ſaid the Governour indeavouxed to prejudice, 
by alteriagthe Treaty af Peace; yet the common; opinion was, that 
the Dukes fair ſpe ches, aad exuaordinaxy favours, he being naturally 
apt to win the love of all man, the Venetian Gold, Militaty Courage 
which was yet very pont tub with hin; and the defire of abating at 
fpaniſh honour in I, mene of power to work upon him; and thete- 
fore being come he. tuck nt to favdur the Duke, yea though agaiaſt 
Hontferrat 3- eicher for that o knuwing whithex totura himſelf better, 
his coming might nos he thaught to have been altagether vain, or for 
the aforelaid reſpects, to thew ſome reſentment againſt the Duke of 
Mantua: ſo at be made himfelf be felt;;4ad kept the Spaniſh Forces 
ſhort and low whilſt he was in Italy: ye Thomaſo Caracciola, Captain 
of the Garriſon of St. Gerwzans, did at this time ſomewbat luſt ain the 
reputation of the Spaniſh Forces; for the. Duke beipg deſirous to get 
that place, fear: the Princes Victario and. Themeſa thither, who reſol- 
ving not to tall upon that ꝓlace, becauſe tbey ſam it was provided with 
2 good Gatriſon, and with an excellent Commander, and well forti- 
fied with Trenches, took up their quarters in the neighbouring ruines 
of Santa, whereby keeping back ſuecaut and — and by di- 
ſturbing the way, they indeavaured ta heſiege the Town, as it were, at 
a large diſtance,” expeRing ſame fit oacaſion to effed their deſires; but 
this enterpriſe turned much to the Dukes prejudices ſor Caracciala be- 
ing well prepared for deſence, made many lailies cut of the Town, and 
did ſo moleſt the Enemy, as by little and little be brought moſt ot them 
to their end: moreover, he ſtreighined Fercelles yet more, by taking 
ſometimes the Victuals which were ſeat thither. True it is, chat 
Clauſiodid ſometimes cry quiitance with him; far he being ready upon 
warning, and having learne that a Convoy of Victuals and Ammu- 
nition went with a Guard of 150 Foot, and 50 Horſe commanded by 
Gerardo Gambacorta, Captain of Caracciels's Brigade, from Tricerts to 
St. Germano; he ſent 1000 Foot and 400 Horſe from Ferce#s under 
Colonel Meziers, who lighting upon them in the mid way at Mentei, 
fought them, and Clas is Horſe chaſed thoſe of the Convoy: though 
Gambacorta diſpoſing of the Carriages in manner of Trenches, refit ed 
for two hours ſ pace: yet being over-poweted by number, moſt of bis 
men were cut in pieces, .Gambacorts's felt ſorely wonnded, and taken 
priſoner, and the Convoy remained abſalutely in Claus hands. 

Thus the war in Piedmont varied, fram the beginnung of September, 
till the beginning of the next Spring, in the year 1617. before which 
time the Marſhal fearing to loſe his Government of Do/pheny, 31d ap- 
pretending much morethe anger of the Court, returned to France, 
and freed the Governour from the fear of the Forces of that Nation, 
which was ſo main a help to the Dukes affairs; which though they ſuf- 
ſer d not a little by the King of France his preciſe and punctual com- 
mand; ye: new, and-unexpeed accidents hapned ſoon in Pars, — 

| wade 
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made tle Dukehope for greater favour. - The King of France wa 
much moleſted by troubles and ſedition raiſed in his Kingdom by 
Princes, who being diſtaſted'at Condes impriſonment, and Cilpleaſed 
with the Authotity and Government of the Queen Mother, went from 
the Court; where ore upen his own inclination ( tor iucteaſing jg 
years, he now began to the condition of the S ate, and ot his ownat- 
fairs) or inſtigated, as it was more commonly | eld, by Monſieur 4 
Luinet wl o was tative of A vignone, and a great favourite of his, Cauſe 
Concino the Florentine, Marqueſs 4 Auchre, to be ſuddenly flain, he 
who being got into great authority by the Queens extream tayours, 
made her becomeſo odious to all the Princes, and afterwards hers 
moved the Qu een rom him; and ſending her to 3/5, bad recalled adi 
the Princes and Officers of the Kingdom, who being here with ven 
well (:tisfied- went ſpeedily to Court, and were very ready to obey 
him: the Mother being removed from her Son, ſhe being much is 
cli ed to the Spaniards, and the Princes who were friends to the Duke 
being taken to the Court inſtead of her, the Duke bad much reaſon 
hope for better things, both from the King, and from the Forces of the 
Kingdom; wherefore he began to care the leſs for the Governous 
who having gotten new men, and diſpoſed of them in ſeve al place, 
tt reatned to enter Piedmont the next Spring. But the Veaetians wen 
not idle this mean while in Friuli: when the Auſtrian Army had abu- 
doned Taciniſo, and was gone from thence to £iJonſo 5 they were ma 
ſtets of the Field, from Z#ciniſo downward, and had taken all the 
Archdukes Towns, ſave Gradiſes: which being the harder to be take 
by reaſon of the new Fortifications, the Venetian Army gave over the 
thought of taking it by force, and betook themſelves to the County 
which lies above Laciniſe, to the end that ſucceeding therein, thy 
might draw neer Goritia: and becauſe the Enemies Army might bea 
impediment to this, which ſay beyond che River, over againſt Lad 
505 and feat Forces often to ſcoure the Country on this fide, and u 
carry away much prey 5 as did like wiſe the Garriſon of Gradiſca; they 
therefore did all they could to prevent this miſchief by building For, 
and making Trenches on their fide the bank; they then applied then 
ſelvez to St. Martins in Cruſca, a ſtrong Town amongſt the Mour 
tains, ſomew bat diſtant from Liſonds: to which purpoſe Pompeo i 
ſtiniano went to Vipulciano which ſtands upon the road to St. Martin 
and took it : but afterwards, better conſidering how hard it would be 
to take St. Martino, which might be as well ſuccoured from Goritia, a 
Gradiſca, by the old Stone- bridge which was not far off, changing ther 
minds, and deferring it till another time, they reſolved to make then- 
ſelves firſt maſters of the Bridge, that they might not only cut off 1elid 
f om St. Martine, but open the way thereby to Goritia, as Alvians lot. 
merly had done. The Bridge was defended by agreat Tower, arthe 
head thereof, bu lt after the ancient manner, and flauk'd with new Fo- 
tifications: which the Venetians being defirous, as it was neceſſacy,i0 
take, they reſolved to build a Fort on ſome elevated place on thus tide 
the River, from whence they might play upon the Tower, and the 
Bridge: and Fuftiniano being gone with ſome other Captains ile 
thoſe parts, to diicovet the riſes thereabouts, carried with him a goo 
ſtreag! 
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ſtcengrh,of men; between whom and the Archdukes men, who were 
come to defend the Bridge, a $kirmiſh began on both fides ot the banks: 
which Jonah it were to little purpoſe, yet the Veaetians were prejudi- 
ced thereby»; who left their Camp: maſter Fuſtinians there, being (hor 
through the reins with a -Musket-bullet, and was carryed to Leciniſe 
where withig a, few hours he died. Count Martinengs ſucceeded in 
his place, but not being able to diſcharge it by reaſon of his great age, 
Don Fahnde Medici, Baſtard Son to Ceſms the firſt, great Duke ot 
Tuſcauy, ' was choſen with the Title of Governour Ceneral; he wasan 
old Commander, and had diſcharged places of chiefeſt imployment 
in the wars of Flanders and Hungary; wherefore his Authority was 
reat. | * 2 (971 
8 The Venetians for bore not, though Fuſtiniano was dead, to proſe- 
cute the build ng of the Fort, as they had inteaded 5 whe efote they ſear 
Martinenga with ſome forces to get footing in a little Hill which F«ſts- 
niano had made choice of to build the Fort upon; which the enemy be- 
ing aware of they ſent Captain Fur, a French man, to prepoſſeſs i:; 
between whom and Martinengo there happened a fierce Skirmiſn; to 
the which freſh ſuccour coming in from the other fide, the Venetians 
were forced to give back, and to leave the Hill inthe Auſtr ans poſ- 
ſeſſion; who preſeatly built a Fort upon it, which from the multitude 
of Cheſsnut Trees that were there they called the Fort of the wood, or of 
Cheſinuts: And the Venetians built another Fort on a higher Hill, trom 
whence, with two Cannons and a Culvering they broke down the 
Bridge; wherefore the Auſtrians, that they might not loſe the con- 
veniency of the River, threw another Bridge over a little higher upon 
an Angle of tie River, which was ſheltered from the Ver etians Fort. 


- The ſickneſs began now to rage again in the Venetian Camp, where- 


of Martinengs falling deſperately ſick, and the new Governour Medi- 
ci not being yet come to the Camp, the war gtew worſe with the Ve- 
ne ians; andthe Auſtrians aſſuming courage from F«uſtiniano's death, 
Martinengo's ſickueſs, and Medicis abſence, foorded over the Rivec 
ofter then before, and came even to undernea:h.Marians, pt judicing 
the Venetians very much: Count 4 Ampier went out of Gradiſca with 
two Troops of Horſe, and fell by night upon Garuggio, a Town with- 
intwo miles of Palma, where he utterly routed a company of Curaſſiers 
who were quartered there: And Don Baldaſſer Marradas,in emulation 
of him, went our alſo by night out of the ſame-Townand aſſaulted the 
quarters of Chiopris, and did much prejudice them; and not many 
days after the Garriſon of Gradiſca, led on by Straſeldo Governour of 
the Town, came by night to Cersiggiano, a River not fat from Palma, 
took and fired ſome neighbouring Towns, and eſpecially the chiefeſt, 
which takes its name from the River, and is called Ceruiggiano; which 
it it had been fortified by the Auſtrians , as it was by the n abandoned, 
Palma would have been excluded from: maritime comme:ce with Vi- 
nice: Wheretore the Venetians, finding the danger, fell immediatzly 
to fortifie it, and put therein a gallant Garriſon, At laſt General Me- 
dici came to the Camp, who preſently fell to order ſuch things as he 
found out of order: And afterwards being ve.y deſitous to do lomz 
thing which might be worthy of his name, and of the expectation which 
Y Was 
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was had of him, was much vex d to find that things were not preparey 
tor his deſigns, He found out daily more and more the corruption of 
Military diicipline, which was fotented by the avarice of ſome of the 
Veteran Caprains aad Gentlemen, Officers of the Common-weatth, 
who being more intent to inrich themſelves then to fight, gave too 
much licenſe to the Sduldiem, contrary to military rules : He was ye 
mote diſtaſted, for that being by the Commoen-wealths Letters Patent 
to be ſopetiour over all except the Commiſſary General, he found a 
firſt the execution tlereof in the Camp difficult : Amidſt which diffi. 
culties tie enemy ſear Monſieur de iu Feglia, a French Captain, with: 
Troop of Horle beyond the River againſt ſome light-Horſe which 


uatded a ce:tain Trench upon the Bank of Liſonzo5 and both fidg 5 


:jog ſuccour'd , che Skirmiſh grew almoſt to be a Battel; wheren 
Trautmiſtorft paſſing over the River, and Tel vigians coming with ma | 
ny men from Lvciniſo, the buſineſs was manfully diſputed ; but the Ye 
net aus light-Horſe not being able to refaſt the ſolid order of the Dutch 
Horſe, whilſt they would baye retreated did ſo confound themfelye 
with their Curaſſiers which were on their backs, the one and theother 
of them were charged and chaſed quite thorow their own Foot which 
were come in to their ſuccour; ho were therefore wholly diſorder- 
ed by their own Horſe, and ſlain by thoſe of the enemy. Ia this ſcuf . 
fle wany Corſicks were ſlain, and Sergeant Major Raffaele , Son tothe 
dead Fuſtiniano, was taken priſoner; and Gievan Domi nico da Orpan, 
a very valiant Corſick Commander: Nor was this the worſt; for the 
Venetians whoretreated, not thinking themſelves ſafe in the Treachs 
of Luciniſe, were minded to get into the Caſtle which was above, had 
not ſome Commandets ſtoutiy withſtood them, who keeping theit 
own men ſeveral ways from runnitig , and particularly by ſhatting the 
Gates upon them, hindered their flight, incouraged them, and maki 
them ſtand, preſerved thoſe Quarters and Leclniſe which otherwiſe 
been abandoned, and left in the power of the enemy; who ſeating the 
Artillery of Laciniſo, repaſt back over the River, and went to their 
wonted quarters, having loſt but few of their men, though their Ge- 
neral and Matradas were leightly wounded z and Feglia, who ad- 
vanced too tar, ſlain: Though Trivigieno ſhew'd great courage upon 
this occaſion , yet did he deſetve to be reprehended by the Commiſ- 
fary and by Medici, for having ingaged himſelf and fo many others 
in that action of his own will, and without their knowledge. The 

ſickneſs till increaſed in the Camp, which made the Souldiers ſtill 
run faſter away, and eſpecially thoſe of the Country; and the beſt 
Souldiery were yet more conſumed by Skirmiſhes : Wherefore che 
ſcarcity of men incre-fing , the Commiſſary and Medici indeayoured, 
by all the means they could, to-perfwade the Switzers and Grifons 
that were in the Camp to fight againſt the Archduke, which they, 
being prohibited to do by the League which they have with the Hou 

ot Auſtria, had not as yet done; having only ſerved as Gatriſons to 
defend ſuch Towns as were poſſeſ d by the Common · wealth: which 
faving at laſt obtained, it increaſed their numbers for a while, they be- 
ing 15co in number; but it made their ſcarcity of men greater och 
atter 3 for the Grifons Country being for this reſpect — u- 
rizuy 
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ſtrictly from having any commerce with the State of Milan ; the chief 
Rulers amongſt the Gtiſons, that they might have that Decree revoked, 
recalled all thoſe of their Nation home who were in ſervice for the 
Common- wealth; and forbad paſſage through their State to all For- 
reigners who went to ſerve the Venetians: By this increaſe Medici ho- 
ped to ſurpriſe St. Martino in Cruſea,eſpecially knowing how few there 
were there in Garriſon: He therefore departed about midnight in ve- 
ry good order from Vipulciano, where he bad muſtered thoſe who he 
intended for that enterpriſe , and got before day near the Caſtle; but 
a certain whiſper ariſing amongſt his men, and a (mall light being diſ- 
coveted in the Caſtle, the Souldiers fell into ſo hotrible dread and con- 
fuſion as they immediately ran away ſhamefully without being purſu- 
ed; which Medici, lighting off horſeback, ſcekingto obviate even by 
expoſal of his own perſon, he was thrice thrown down, and almoſt trod 
under foo: At this time Antonio Lando came to the Camp, who ſucceed- 
ed Priuli in the place of Commiſſary- general; who ſeeing that the whole 
ſucce's of the war conſiſted in taking Goritia, and that this was not to 
be done without paſſing over Litonſe; he firſt huilt ſome Forts, and 
made fome Trenches about Gradiſca, to hindert excurſions, and then 
bethought himſelf how he might paſs over the River: And both he 
and Medici holding it impoſſible to paſs over between Gorttis and Gra- 
diſca, by reaſon of the enemies oppoſition ; they:learned that there 
was a certain Bridge over the Channel of Ronxina which was but weak- 
ly guarded; and though it were very hard to get thither, they being 
to paſs through the enemies Country, and yet harder to fall doꝝn by 
the Ronzina into Goritias yet thinking they ſhould have done much if 
they ſhould paſs the River, they would put it to a trial: Which that 
they might the better effect, they reſolved to aſſault the enemy in fix 
other places, tothe end that being aſſaulted in ſo many other places at 
once, they might not be able to keep them from paſſing over the _ 
at Ren⁊ ina; which * though it were very well laid, and for the 
moſt part well executed, yet had they not good ſucceſs therein, except at 
Se Florians, which was taken by Count Nichoto G ualda by a Petard; and 
which being upon their backs, aud not far fromthe Fort of the wood, 
whercat the Common-wealths Commanders aimed, it was preſently 
fortified and furniſhed with a ſtrong Garriſon. - Lua and Medici be- 
iog beaten from this ent:rpriſe, and deſpairing to be able to work their 
end, which was to paſs over the River, they hoped to effect it by ano- 
ther un · thought of way: The paſſage over the River was not interdict - 
ed underneath Gradiſcay for the Territories of Monfaicoxe lying on this 
ſide the Bank, the Venetians were maſters of it as well by antient tight 
as having newly won it by the Sword; but the paſſage though it was 
eaſie in this part, was to little purpoſe; for he who will p. {s f om the 
County of Monfalcoxe to Goritia muſt paſs over the Mouatains anti- 
ently called C iapedi, and now del Carſo, which beginning from Liſen- 
z0 more below Luciniſo , and running in a continual Line even to the 
Sea, do wholly divide theſe two Counties : Mountains which are hor- 
ridly rough and craggy, and not eſteemed paſſable by an Army; at 
the bottom whereot, towards Goritis, rugs the Yipeo, a River which 
falls into the Liſonzs, over againſt the River Far«; which thongs vas 
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leſler then -Liſonze : yet though del Carſo ſhould be paſt over, they 
muſt meet with the fame difficulties, and be oppoſed by the enemy 
who were- incamped nat far from hence; ſo as theſe difficulties being 
thought not to be overcome, it w always beld deſperate to attempy 
Gia by chis way But it being found by ſome conjectures at this 
time; that the Mauntaias were not fo rough and craggy as they were 
imaginrd, Marqueſi Orotis dal Monte was ſent to make the diſcovery, 
who having made all neceſſary diligence brought word back that the:s 
wete ſotue places by:which they might briag their Artillery, and avoid 

the other difficulties,” i, The Commiſſary and Medici being overjyo d at 
ſo good news, out of hopes of good ſucceſs, reſolved by all meausto 
s oyerthe River beneath Gradiſca z and paſſing from thence over ile 
Qarſato go to the 8 E0or41la: But neceffary preparations fot 
the: effecting it were not inſwerable to their hopes and defires ; the 
ſcarciry of Souldiers ſtill increaſed, partly by death, partly by run- 
ning away; and particularly thoſe of the County, who were never is 
the Camp but upon the pay-daysz many of tha Griſoas , hearing the 
command of their Superiora, were alteady gone, and many were ca- 
ſhicred for having been too inſolent, and having cauſed ſedition in the 
Camp: The Hollagders delaled their coming ſtill, and a Regiment 
of 4000 French which the Duke du Mayne ſhould have brought to Fri 
ali at the Commone-wealths coſt, were kept back either by reaſon d 
the new troubles in Frauce, ox by the Griſons Decrees: To this wa 
added, that being to go beyond the River to auempt an uncertain es- 
ne, (which tbe newer is was, was the more difficult and dangerou 
they cowd not abaudon the Country on this fide the River which bad 
coft them fo much pains to get, and ſo much money to fortiſie: Sos 
to divide thoſe fe that were in the Camp, was to hazzard the loſsdf 
what was cenain, to go, with much danger to themſelves, to get wha 
was uncertain: The hopes of new ſupplies were but few, by reaſon df 
the time:, which brought the Common-wealth into great ſtreight 
for the Duke of J Rout t the Abby of Lacedio 12 but: 
little before  which.made them not only disburſe good ſtore of mo 
ney to recruit him, hut alſo to provide experienced Souldiers and 
Commanders upon their Conſines towards the State of Millain, lel 
they might be probably aſſaulted on that ſide: So as the Venetian Ar- 
my was tain to delay the enterpriſe of Carſe, and to expect the com- 
ing ot thc tollanders, which was thanght could not be long: Thi 
new eacerpri;e metal with much difficulty by the coming of nen 
fupphes trom Germanyinto; Friali, whereby the Auſtriag.Camp wi 
increated; and there wat a ſpeech of others that would ſbartly come: 
TheCommon- wealkbs troubles were alſo infinitely multiplied by the 
——ů— — G iran⸗ . Duke of oſſana, Fea pr 
roy ot Naples; who; either ſeconding the Kings. intention had dech 
red him ſelf to fide with the Archduke 3 or out of his particular. hate 
to the Venetians, bad rigg d up Gallies and Gallioana in the Haven a 
Naples, giving out that he would ſend them into the Adriatick Ses 
not only to aſſiſt the Archduke by diverſion, . but to hinder the Com 
mon; wealth in the poſſeſſion which they pretend unto of the ſaid Sei. 


and to trouble their Maritine Traffick.:: And though the ſame courage 
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of mind appeared to be amongſt thoſe Conſeript Fathers amidſt ſo ma- 
ny troubles andadverficies,  wherewith perſiſting in their firſt generous 
reſolution of maintaining the publick honour, and of freeing the Gulf 
from Pyrats,they prepared to reſiſt this new tetnpeſt 5 and therefore for- 
bare not to provide abundantly: fot all necefſaries in all requifice parts 
yet naturally conſidering the little good they were _ to get by the 
war, and the prejudice which might thereby reſult both co the Com- 
monwealtch ; and to private men; and moreover foreſeeing the emi- 
ment dangers threatued to theit Common-wealth by the State of Mil- 
lain, aud by the Kingdom of Naples y they grew ſomewhat leſs obdu- 
rate, and deſited that the ſormexly broken Treaty of agreement might 
bercaſſumed: But it was uo leſs hard fot them to figd the means how, 
then to compaſs their end with 'farisfaRion z for all the Princes being 
weary with the laſt Negotiations, by teaſon of the Common-wealths 
h:ckwardneſs roreſtote what had been taken, not any of them cared 
to imetmeddle therein: And they could ge nothing from the Pope 
(who they thought would not be inwardly. diſpleaſed here it) but words 
and genc:alliciesy not could they conſide much in the King of France, 
by reaſon of the vaſt troubles of thut Kingdom: They therefore 
thought it the leſs evil to have recourſe to the Court of Spin, which 
they bad formerly ſo much ſuſpeced 3- and which by the Declaration 

e by the King in the behalf of the Archduke , and by the men who 
w te paid by him in this war againſt the Ytnetians , was little leſꝭ then 
their declared enemy; But Dy reaſom of many things tormerly done 
bye Common-weakb , were ill taken by the King and Court 
w 


Spun, and which made them defitequs to ſeſſen the Common- 
ealths good opinion of her ſelf: they oftentimes refuſed the proſſures 
made by Pietro Gritii, Reſident in that Court for the Common- wealth, 
who deſiued in che Common-wealths ſame that ſome compoſition 
might be come unto; Burthe King and Duke of Zerms having been 
always againſt having war in Italy, and more — now out of 
many reſpe&s 3 the Duke, imbracing the preſent occaſion , began to 
cloſe with the propofals made by oi in the Common- wealths behatf, 
and very affectionately deſired the of them: But the Duke ot 
offana tot boxe not for all this to purſue his enterpriſe; for he abomi- 
rared the V enetians more then any other Spaniard did y and had there- 
fore put ſeven Gallioom in good order for fight , and furniſh'd theat 
with all warlike Ammunition; which (to begin the war which he in- 
tended againſt#heVenetians) - he ſeat into the Gulf, under the Com- 
mand ot Frauciſes Rioters ,” native of Granada; who from a private 
condition had by ha own-wont , and by the Viceroys favour , raiſed 
himſelf to no fall greatueſs. The Common- wealth forthwith arm- 
ed out two Galliaffes, and ſeven Galltoons, and gave the charge there» 
of to Lorenzo Vrnir; aud ta theſe they added 18 leſſer Callies, which 
they were wont to keep to guard the Gulf and the Seas of the Levant: 
They ſe: Fuſto Antonio 0, Commiſſary over the Gulf, to be 
Chiet over all theſe 3 who whilſt he was on his way towards Rags ſs, 
where he underſtood the Neapolitan Gallies were; Riviera advanced 
with five of his Veſſels wilun light ot the Iſl nd Licſena 3 and drawing 
near the City began toplay upon the Fort with ſome of his Cannon, 


and 
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and upon ſome Houſes which were not far from it: anid-not ſeeing any 
one appear he retreated upon the coming on of night toward Calamotts 
and Sabioncels;* Towns of *Raguſa; where joining with the other Veſ- 
fels, he took a Ship which went from Ragu ſa to Venice: He ſtaid ſome 
days thereabduts; and hearing that Bellegus was coming on with very 
advantage dus forces, he ſteered unpurſued towards Puglia, and came 
ſafe from thence to 8rindifþ:- It was the common opinion of all men, 
that Bellegno might have fought him if he bad pleaſed 5 and that upon 
ſleightpretences, tarrying ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther, he had de ayed time, and permitted him to return; It is not known, 
notwithſtanding, whether he did this of bimſelf, or by his limited in- 
ſtructions 3 for though the Common · wealth ſeemed to be very much 
diſpleaſed wich lis proceedings, and therefore removing him from that 
charge, placed Yeniero, Captain of the Galleoons, in his room; who | 
in Conſultations had appeared to be more forward and couragious; 
yet becauſe they gave him other imployments and dignities not long al- 
ter; it was thought that this reſentment-was one of the Venetians 
wonted pieces ot cunning; who laying the weaknels of their Com. 
miſſions to the fault of their Officers, do at the ſame time, without haz. 
zarding their own forces, cover the publick diffidence, and maintain 
the reputation of their Militia z* nor do their Officers hold themſelves 
thereby injured , who being contented with the tacite applauſe of the 
wiſeſt Citizens, and with the 2 which is given them for has 
ving diſcreetly carried on the publick fortune , do ſo love their Coun- 
try, as they cate not for havidg the fault laid upon them which other- 
wiſe would redound to the publick bad ſucceſs ; being ſure that when 
the wonder is ovet they ſhall be largely rewarded with other honours 
aud dignities. 2 a 

The Crabates growing bold upon the nearneſs of the Neapol ia 
Galleoons, and by the fre commerce which was allowed them in the 
Kingdom of Naples, flock from home in great numbers; and (cour- 
ing the Gulf with much terrour, took much pillage, and took many 
Veſſels even upon the City ſhoats; and afterwards carrying their prey 
into Puglia and L Abra J, ſold them ſafely; and whither they ſafely 
fled when cbaſed by the Venetian Veſſels; In ſo much as the greater 
Traffick of Galleoons, and the leſſer commerce 'was in a ſhort ſpace 
brought to a bid condition in Venice. Veniero being afterwards gone 
with two Galleaſſes and ſeven Galleoons to Brinaiſi, he indeavoured to 
draw out Riviera, who lay there with his Gallies, to Battel; who not 
having rowing Veſſels, andthe wind being contrary to his coming out, 
did not refuſe Yenjers's Challenge, but put it off till a fitter time: 
whereupon Veniero went to Corfs , and atterwards' getting into the 
Gulf.catcred the Channel of Cerſela, and from thence to Bicſina; and 
being content with this generous offer , appeared no. more upon thoſe 
ſhoars: The Fleets afterwards increaſed 5 for the Viceroy providing 
new Calleoons, both in Naples and in Sicily; and aſſembling the King 
Gallies together, p epared others at his own coſt , that he might ſend 
them a'together to prejudice tte Venetiansz and growing daily mote 
angry nd more inceas'd, he threatned to aſſault the very Town of #* 
nice with his whole Fleet; and adding all poſſible demonſtrations 0 
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his ſpeeckes, he gave out that he would go himſelf in perſon to Brin. 
46 he more — and haſten ſuch prepatations: Wherefore 
the Common wealth growing fearful ,- armed more Galleoons, 4nd 
put more Gallies and Galfeaſſes to Sen; and ordered alſo that all the 
Gallies which fail upon thoſe Seas, and upon the Levaat Seas, ſhould 
join in oppoſing the Spaniſh Fleet: But the Common wealth which 
abounded ia Stups, in Galleaſſes, and in all other warlike 3 
was in 2 great want both of mea tot their Oars and for fighting 3 for 
thoſe people, and thoſe parts who were formerly trained up in the Mi- 
litia, and thetefore good at Sea affaits; from whence the Venetian 
grearnels had its riſe and incteale 5 being now accuſtomed ro Dome- 
ſtick imploy ments, and not having ſern an enemy e wete 
grown imbaſed by idlene(s: nor wete they better provided of Com- 
mandersz for the Gentry being given to ſuch Arts as peace produ- 
ceth, had not of late years valued the Militia , except what was Ma- 
ritime, | 
The Commonwealth being therefore upon theſe tetms, and feati 
the Vicetoy's threats and preparations ; whoſe Fleet they knew di 
much exceed cheirs both in Rout Souldiers and experienced Comman- 
ders, had much ado to provide for neceſſdry defence, whe ein they 
were to coin much money, and to*be at exreffive expence: Where- 
fore falling immediately to raiſe monie: by any Taxes and Impoſiti- 
ons, and alſo aſſembling all the Tradeſinen of the City, who were 
pick'd out by lot according to publick Orders, a cettain number of 
them were commanded to ſetve either for themſelves ot for others in 
the Fleet. Thus having furniſh'd a good many Rowers out of the 
dregs of the people, and Clowns of the neighbouring Villages, they 
furniſh'd the Fleet alſo with many Troops of the Land- Militia, who 
being found to be unfit for Land-Service, little good could be expe- 
Red from them in Sea affairs : And becauſe the Senate were :traid of 
Veniero the Governour of the Fleet's ariimofity, they left him his firſt 
charge over the Galleoons, but made Foven Facomo Z aue, a grave and 
diſcreet perfon, chiet of all the maritime affairs, with title of Com- 
miſſary, but with authority of Captain General; who putting to Sea 
many days after with thoſe Veſſels which were in a readine's at Venice, 
went to Lieſina, where the general rendezvouz was for all thoſe Veſ- 
ſels which were to ſerve in that Fleet; to the end that from thence, 23 
from the Centre of the Gulf, he might diſcover what ways the Enemy 
ſleered, and oppoſe them and their defignsz part whereof appeared 
upon that very Iſland before he got thither: This part of the Viceroys 
Fleet was led on by Dos Pietro di Leva under the Viceroys Enfigns, 
conſiſting of 12 Galleoors and 23 Gallies; and being come near the 
Haven, he ſent two ot them to challenge the Venetian Fleet to fight, 
which lay there under the command of the ſame Bellegno, to whom the 
Senates Orders and Commiſſions were not yet come: And though te 
came not ſhort of the Enemy in veſſels, the Galleaſſes eſpecially being 
conſidered, yet durſt not Bellzgnocome out of the Haven and encoun- 
ter them z bur fortifying himfelf there, and placing the G.lleaſſes in 
the mouth of the Havea, which being ſhut up by a great Rock is ver 
narrow, he ſuffet d them to be ſhot at by the Spaniſh 2 
aſſaulte 
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aſſau ted em even almoſt und exreach the Fort; and after many ſhot 
on both ſides, the Spaniſh Commanders ſeeing their danger, it they 
ſnould proceed on any fuxther, and diſpute the buſineſs upon ſo wany 
diladvantages, and that they could by no means draw the Enemy out 
into the open Seas, they: xetreated wuhout any harm ſafe to Brindiſ; 
where a ne ſuppiy af Ships and excelleniiy well atmed Gallies being 
come, ne ande urgent Commiſſions came allo from tbe Viceroy 
who being angrytkatley had nt fought, feat expreſs Orders for the 
9 ing up of, dee Royal, and that they ſhould re-enter rs 
En 


and tbataſLulting and fighting the Enemies Fleet in any what 
cever manner, they-ſhquld proceed on againſt the very City of Y@ 
nice: which when it was known, did much trouble the whole City;; 
thoſe Fathe:s tt erefore, according to their accuſtomed wiſdom, being 
defirous to provide for dangers. afar off; as if they were at hand; |} 
not confiding in their own Fleet, nor in their , preparations by Sex, 
not inthe impenetrable fi:uation of thoſe Waſhes 3 but as if thoſe natu- 
ral defences were weak obſtacles. for the doubtful condition of th: 
Commonwealth, they uſed all ſuch diligence, as greater they could 
not have uſed if the En my had been at hand: they furtified their out 
ſhores. with Banks and Trenchęs, built Bulwarks upon the mouths 
of the Waſhes, and all this appeazing to come ſhortof the danger, 
they put Weapons into the peoples hands, made Corps de guarde in eve 
ry Pat.ſh, and raiſed Troops of Souldiers in every one of them, placing 
two Citizens over each of them, one of the Gentry, another of che 
Commonalty; and that theſe proviſions againſt forreign diſorders 
might occaſion no diſorder at home, a Magiſtracy of three of the gravelt 
and. moſt eminent Gentlemen, was choſen, to keep them all within 
their duties; whom they indued with all ſupream power, and truſted 
them with the care of providing that the Commonwealth in the middeſt 
of all theſe Ruprures might be preſerved from receiving any damage; 
and not fatisfied with ſo many proviſions within the City and without, 
t'ey. forbare not to Faye recourſe to the Turks for aide: for ha- 
ving bribed (as it was ſaid ). the chief Officers of that Courts, and 
the moſt favoured S#ltana's of the Seraglio, they obtain'd a com- 
mand from the Grand Signeior, directed tothe General of the Sea, that 
he ſhould go into the Gulf, and be ſerviceable tothe Commonywealths 
General upon all occaſion: : though detained afterwards by the odiam 
that would have been conceived-againſt them for that action, or by the 
danger of bringing the Fleet of ſo formidable an Empire into the Gulf, 
they made it come to Navarino, and made uſe of it only to the end that 
the V ceroy, fearing the Kingdom of Naples, might recall the Fleet from 
offending others to defend himſelf, 2 4 
This mean while Don Pietro di Leua, being recruited with more 
Forces, went with tHe Standard Royal from Brindiſi, catrying with | 
kim 33 Galleys and 19 Galleoons, well armed with old Souldiers, and 
moreover took along with him from the Coaſt of Puglia about 4000 
fighting men; he drew neer Lieſina with a reſolution to fi ht, if h: 
ſhould find the Enemies Fleet there: he found all joyn d together un 
der Zane, the new Commiſſary, who coming out of the Haven, 2 
the appearing of the Enemy with all his Veſſels, which were 40 Gal 
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lyes, 40 Long · boats, ſix Galleaſſes and 15 Galleoons, all which, eſpe- 
cially ihe Galle. ſſes and Galleoons were very well munited with Artil- 
lery ; «ſpecially the Galleoon Balli otherwiſe called St.Maroo z a Veſſel 
vaſtly grea', which for the multitude of Guns which ſhe carried was 
fir, as thoſe who were skiltul in that Profeſſion ſaid, to ſtand the aſ- 
ſault of a whole Fleet. The Venetian Gallyes were very well provi- 
ded of Rowers, yet but badly furniſh'd with fighting-men 3 for of 
22000 petſons which were inthe Fleet, there were hardly 3000 who 
were fit to manage Arms; being come within ſight one of the other, 
and the Kings Fleet baving given ſign of Battel by ſhopting of a Can- 
non, and having looſened the Cables wherewith the Galleoons were 
ſaſtned ro the Ga'lyes, the winde, which till then had been good for 
them, changed immediately; and turning exceeding fair for the Vene- 
tian Fleet began to blom with a ſtrong gale againſt the Spaniards; 
and the Galleoons being fallen off from the Gallyes, failing ſome here, 
ſome there, were immediately diſpers d; whereupon the Spaniſh 
Commanders, and all the Souldiery, though by the ſame wind they 
might have tack d about, and have eſcaped fo great a danger, yet cou - 
rage prevailing over fear, they ſtill kept their Fore · Caſtle towards the 
Venetian Fleet: yet being aſtoniſni d at this their enemies fo great ad- 
vantage, they were much troubled, and almoſt brought to deſpair of 
ſafety: fearing to be ſuffocated with the {moak of their own, and of 
the Enemies Cannons aad to be drown'd and ſtifled, without being 
able to fight, at the very. firſt ſhotk: but the neerer they came the 
more they ſaw themſelves free from that danger; for Z axe aftet a while 
withdrew into the Haven, and loft the opportunity of an aſſured and 
full Victory; to Yenlero's great vexation, who being fallen a litcle off 
with his Galleoons, ti at he might with a better wind fall upon the Ene- 
my, expected that Zane ſhould advance, or give the ſigu of Battel; 

to which purpeſe he had ſent a Long · Boat to him: but ſeeing him with- 
draw into the Haven he followed the General, 4nd put into the ſame 
Haven with his Galleoons, leaving a great Tartana behind him, which 
fell into the Ee mies hands. The Spaniſh Fleet being driven by the 
wind went upwards towards Zara, and ſtaid that night not fat from 
Lieſina: tl e next day being foro d by the wind to coaſt a long beyond 
Dalmatia, it lig ht by chance upon ten Gallyes, and two great Veacti- 
an Barques; whe:eof two, which are called Maons, and the two Barques 
were fraugtt with ve y rich Merchandize: the Spawards pteſently pur- 
ſueꝗ them, for at firſt ſight of the Enemy they fled; ſeven ot the yareſt 
of them, by tt e advantage of night, recovered Zara from wheace they 
were come; the two which were loaded with Merchandize, and th- 
Barques, and another Veſſel fell into Levas power, but no men in 
them, tot they had 11, eſcaped to land, but the Veſſels were loaded 
with Mercbandize, and Moneys, to the worth of above a Million of 
Ducates. Captain Antenis Chiurano was greatly to blame in this, who 
not valuing the Enemy, and truſting more then became him to do in 

the Commonwealths Fleet, was not only negligent, as it he had failed 

in ſecure peace, but thinking himſelf derided by a Fiſher: man, who 

told him how reer the Enemy was, cauſed him to be put in priſon 5 

and not long after ſome: Barques were taken, loaded with M rchan- 


d ize, 
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dize, and Victuals for the Army, which being retreated to Ziefing, 
and not dating to ſtirfrom thence ſuffer d the Enemy to rove freely 
over all thoſe Seas. 

It was commonly ſaid that Commiſſary Zane, when Conſultation 
was held by the Captains and Officers, whether or no they ſhould make 
uſe of the preſent occaſion, and taking the advantage of the wind, fall 
upon the Enemy; that after he had by his Authority and Reaſons con- 
tiadicted their opinion, he at laſt drew an expreſs command out of 
his boſom from the Senate, whereby he was abſolutely forbidden to 
give Battel, no not upon any whatſoever advantage; and truly the 
Commonwealth baving ſo powerful an Enemy ſo neer at hand, who 


publickly threatned to aflault the City; and the loſs being beyond com- 
ariſon greater which they ſhould have received, if they had been 


Deaten, then any advantage that could have redounded to them by Vi 
ory 3 and that beiog able of herſelf to maintain the Empire of the 
Sea againſt that Enemy, who they knew could not trouble them 
long; it ſuited well with their wiſdom, to prefer wholſome and ſa e 
reſolutions before ſuch as they were not certain ſhould prove glorious; 
and that it became them not to hazzard that Fleet upon the uncertainty 
of Battel, which being the only defence of that City, ready to be al- 
ſaulted, and which — greateſt ſtrength that they could then put 
together, was thought the only foundation of the Venetian Honour and 
Empire: which could not probably waver ſo long as that Navy was 
ſafe; ſo if that ſhould be loſt, would infallibly draw after it great miſ. 
chiel, and little leſs then the utmoſt danger of the Commonwealth 
ſafety : and the danger apogee ſo much the more probable, for that, 
doubtleſs, as if they ſbauld fight at a diſtance, the Venetian Fleet b 
the advantage of ther Guns would have much vexed that of Sp] ſo 
if they ſhould come to cloſe fight, the Venetians being badly provided 
of defendants, would have been tafily worſted by the Spaniards : the 
want of Order and Military Diſcipline in the Venetian Fleet was alſo 
to be conſidered 5 for never a one of the Maſters knew what their place 
was, nor what upon ſuch an occaſion be was to do; there was no di- 
ſtinction of Wings, nor Squadrons, but the whole Fleet was one 
great body, mi{-ſhapen; and confuſed; and therefore unable to move, 
and more troubleſome to its ſelf, then formidable to the Enemy: 
but it was no lefs canfiderable, - that when contrary to the aforeſaid 
prob. ble Reaſons of the Venetians being worſted, they ſhould have 
Þad the upper hand, the victory muſt needs have been got by much 
loſs, and effuſion of blood : in which caſe, if the Turkiſh Fleet ſhould 
bavecome, and have found the Venetian Fleet weakned, and the Spa- 
niſh beaten, might it not have come up even unto Venice; and without 
any colteſtation, or oppoſition, have done what the Spaniards threat- 
ned? it was therefore in this reſpe& thought that it became not the 
Commonwealth, to expoſe her ſafety tothe certain danger wherewith 
ſhe was tl reatned, upon whatſoever event, eſpecially ſince not only the 
Venetian Commonwealth, but whole Chriſtendom would have been 
much ind.ngered by this conflict; for of the two Fleets, which being 
both 'j»yn'd toge her make but a proportionable Bulwark of Chri- 
ſtendom, againſt the Maritime Forces of the o Empire, when 
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one of them ſhould have been diſcomfited, and the other weakened; 
Chriſtendom would not Fave had Forces ſufficient to withſtand the o- 
tomans Fleet, it it ſhould have come againſt it: and therefore many 
ſtrengthning their Reaſon, and fixing th-it Thoughts higher, attribu- 
ted that ſudden and unexpected change of wind to a great miracle, 

and acknowledged it to proceed from Gods Divine goodneſs; yet the 
roceeded in Venice (according to their uſual cuſtom) againſt Commul- 
ſary Zane, as they bad done againſt Bellegno, ſending for him back to 
Venice, taking his place from him, and proceeding hotly by Proceſs 
againſt him 3 and yet after ſome moneths he was acquitted: by a great 
numbe of Votes in a full Council of the Pregati. But the ſucceſs of 
the Fleet, and the loſs of the Mahouns, cauſed great commotions ia Ve- 
nice; the rather for that falſe news being brought ſome ſew days be- 
fore, of the conflicts, and of the viſtory gotten by the Venetian Fleet, 
great Feaſts and Triumphs were made by the Nobility, who believing 
that report could not contain themſelves in rejoycing, and congratu- 
lations; and the Common People following the example of the No- 
biliry fell into exceſſes, even ſuch as were ſcandalous: they rantu- 
multuouſly in great numbers to the Spaniſh Embaſſadours Palace; and 
mingling opptobrious ſpeeches with their ſhouts and out-cries, they 
had almoſt fallen to injurious actions: and elſewhere they hung 
up the Portraiture of the 32 the feet, and after many ſcorn- 
{ul and abuſive ſpeeches, ſet it on fire: but the truth being after- 
wards known, the Commonwealth was much afflicted, both in private, 
for the loſs of the Mahouns, of ſo great value; and for the continual 
damage ſuffer'd by the Croates; aud was much aſtoniſhed and confuſed 
in the Publick, ſor the loſs of their ancient Reputation, and for fear 
leſt the Spaniſh Fleet, according to the Viceroys threats and com- 
mands, might draw neertheir Waſhes, and aſſault their City. They 
knew not what courſes to take, which might ſuffice to remove the im- 
minent danger; but finding 22 — and unproportiona- 
ble, they complain d of the King of Spaiz 5 who being choſen by them 
to be a pacifier of the differences between them and the Archduke, in- 
ſtead ot making peace, had proved ſo bitter an Enemy; ſuffering them 
to be under hand ſo injuriouſly. dealt with by his Miniſter, without any 
reſpect had to the friendſhip' which was publickly profeſt between 
them; and yet the King; who did not deſire that ihe Treaty of Peace 
which was by him reaſſumed ſhould be diſturbed ; preferring kind- 
neſs before revenge (for they had injured him, by affiſting che Duke of 
Savoy) and peace before whatſoever victory ; :as;ſoon as he bad given 
way to the Commonwealths deſire of interpoſing himſelf in the pre- 
ſent differences; commanded the Viceroy (being much preſs dio to 
do by the Commonwealth) to ſend for the Fleet back from the Gulf; 
and that his command might be the better obſerved, be ſent Orders to 
Don Pietro di Lieva, 'toretreat immꝭdiately with his Fleet without in- 
juring the Commonwealth into the Tuſcan Sea; and as good luck 
would pave it for the Commonwealth, the Kings Orders came to Don 
Pietro when he was not far from the Venetian Waſhes, and weben the 
Venetians, as finding themſelyes in greateſt danger, did exclaim moſt 
againſt the King; wherefore Don Piero (having had ſome inkling — 
jake {| the 
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the Turkiſh Fleet) that be might not be incleſed between two Fleet 
retreated ; and leaving the Galleoons at Brindifs came, according to 
the Kings command, into the Tuſcan Sea; not without much grief to 
the Viceroy, who not having yet vented his anger would, contrary to 
the Kings command, continue the War which was begun. 

Thus was Venice, when ſhe leaſt thought of it, freed from the very 
neer danger of being aſſaulted z but ſhe fared no better in the Wars of 
Friuli; for the Captains of the Army, that they might not lye idle 
whileſt the Hollanders delayed their coming, attempted the Caſtle of 
Ceſtawts, and a Town which was 2 great one, and near it, upon the 
banks of LiſenJes hoping that when they ſhould have taken thoſe two 
places they might eaſily take the Tower upon the ſtone Bridge, and pal 
f om thence to the expugning of Goriuia; which when they ſhould haye 
got, the Enemies Army would neither have been able to have kept the 
Field, nor to defend Gradiſcs, nor to hold the reſt of the Archdules 
Country 5 ſo as whole Friali falling into the Commonwealths bands, 
the Alps had been the boundeure of the Dutch Empire; a thing which 

radventure ſhe concealedly aimed at: General Medici parting there- 

ore from Laciniſ with many Soulgiers ſent part of them to take in 
the Fort, and coming with the reſt to Pixwa, he eaſily took it; and 
leaving people with ſufficient proviſions, and Orders to defend jr, he 
returned to Zuciniſe: The others being gotten neer the Fort began to 
ſtreighten it on two ſides, hoping verily to take it 3 for there being 
only eighty Foot in it, badly provided either with Victuals or where- 
withal to fight, they.by ſigus your natice of their neceffity to thoſe of 
their fide, wherein they could hardly be provided by the Auſtriam; 
for beſides chat the Venetians were numerous, and in Piuma, and about 
the Fott, and were able to increaſe their numbers, by reaſon of the 
neighbourhood of thoſe who were in and in St Florini, Liſon\s 
being ſwola by continital rains had brobe the Bridge which the Au- 
ſtrians had built upon long-boars,findhad carried the long boats along 
wich it z and the rain continuing, it was im poſſible to pals over Ziſn- 
£0; t was therefore hard and dangerous to relieve that Fort, but more 
hard and dangerous ta aband u it: yet at the laſt, the Auſtrian Com- 
manders, of two evih chuſing the leſs, teſolved to adventure a few 
men, fot the ſafety — — of all: they therefore planted two 
Batteries ontheir ſhore fide againſt Plume, to keep the Enemy from 
fortifying, and chęſe ou Sao of the beſt Horſe and Foot; who being 
comminded by the Barog Mermiſtane, and by Captain Henrico Para- 
&ſoNawvarro, and Captain Ferdinenda Caran, . paſs over the Ri- 
ver in a certain place; where they were ſheltered. from the fight of the 
Enemy, and from being offended by them; and to this purpoſe having 
no Lòông- boats, they took from the ſtanding Pools and Riyers that 
wet e meer at hand certain liitle Shallops made out of the whole timbet 
which the Country people call Sacchi, whereinta the Souldiers gots 
and holding by a lang- cope which was throw aver the River, did by 
a few at a time get over toi the ather ſnore. The buſineſs being ur 

dauntedly begun Captain Corn fuccealed no leſ happily x exce 
tharthe rope being broke dy the ſmiſeneſi of the River, two Z ocali, 
with tle Souldiers that were in them, were drowned : ar which diſabex 
their 
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their companions being not at all diſmaid, tied certain bundles toge- 
ther; and throwing them over the River, did by reſting on them get 
without any prejudice to the other ſide: 200 of them went to relieve the 
Fort, and the reſt to recover Piama; the former, though aſſiſted by 
the beſieged, who ſallied out of the Fort, could not advance; but the 
others, when they came neer Piuma, infuſed ſuch terrour into the Ve- 
netians, as abandoning the Town without making any reſiſtance, they 

e 


betook themſelves to the ix heels, and fled without ſtopping, till the 
came to Luciniſo: whoſe example was immediately followed by tho 
who were about the Fort, who ſeeing Piama abandoned, forſook their 
Trenches alſo, and unpurſued ran ſhamefully away: and though at 
firſt the Commanders, and afterwards Medici, who was come then 
from Laciniſo, got them to return to their firſt Nations, yer afterwards 
better conſidering the confuſion, the Sauldiers diſmaiedneſs, ind the un- 
dauntedneſs of the Enemy (who deſpiſing death, and preſenting them- 
ſelves fiercely before them after they had waded the River, which they 
had ſo couragioufly-paſt over, only to relieve the Fort, and who there- 
fore were likely not to refuſe any danger, ſo they might relieve it) they 
choſe to ſhun the incounter, and to forgo the eaterpriſe, with ſome loſs 
of reputation, leſt they might be driven away with loſs and ſhame: the 
Sould-ers retreated therefore in good order to Luciniſe, and the Fort 
was freed by the Auſtrians. ſingular valour: at laſt, the Hollanders 
appeared, 4300 in number, in two Regiments; led on by Count 
ahn Erneſt of Naſſaw, Nephew to Count Maurice: 300 whereof 
were at het own charge ſent by the Princeſs of orange, under the ſame 
Count, and 1000 brought at his own expence by Colonel Georgio Sergi 
Wafſenofen, who was nobly rewarded dy the Venctians for ſo generous 
an action: theſe Souldiers.were very well armed and clad, com- 
r anded by many Gentlemen of very good quality, and were therefore 
of great help tothe Venetian Camp, Waſſewefen, who was the firſt 
that came to Venice, was ſent by Land to Friuli, and the Count co- 
ming ſoon after went by Sea to Menefalcone, and from thence to the 
Camp: as ſoon as Commiſſaty Lando and General Medici ſaw the Hol- 
Janders, they immediately betook themſelves to paſs over the Carſo: 
leaving the cart of the Camp, and of all things on this ſide, to Com- 
miſſary Nicalo Contarens, who ſucceeded Por ſcarini, with ſufficient 
Forces to Guatd the Country, and with excellent Orders to be put in 
execution in due time. They cauſed a Bridge to be privately caſt over 
c Han, four mites below Gradiſca, by which Lanie, Medici, and 
r J paſt over into the Country of Montfalcone, with 5000 Foot, 
about 800 Horſe, which being joyn'd to Naß ams Hollanders, and 
to other Souldiers who wete muſterd there, were divided into four 
Squadrons, according to the ways by which they were to march: 
Commiſſary Lando, though he defired, and was reſolved to be pre- 
ſent at this paſſage, was notwithſtanding perſwaded by Medici ad the 
reſt, who to thun adventuring the publick dignity in his perſon, forc'd 
bim to tarry it Mentfalcone, where he might be more (erviceable in ta- 
king order, and in making proviſions for the Enterpriſe : ENR was 
to be ready with a Rying Squadron, to come in and aſſiſt where any 


need, or ſudden accident ſhould require: Coſime di Marcheſi del Monte, 
| be 
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he who firſt diſcovered Carſo, went by the firſt way, neereſt the Sea, 
and furtt et from Liſendo, with 800 Foot; and being come to Pobre. 
do, he preſently took it, and for more ſecurity, began to fortifie it; 
Oratio Balioni went by the next way with 1500 Foot, four (mall pieces, 
good ſtore of Pioneers, and Ammunition for War, Count Ferdinang 
Scotto going before him with ſome Horſe-Troops to ſcoure the Coun. 
try, and to make diſcovery : he took St. Michele, which attcrwardy 
when Baglionecame thither was diligently fortified : By the third way 
went Count Nefaw with the Hollanders, waited on by ſome Troops 
of Horſe, and ſome pieces of Artillery, who coming tothe Town F 
called St. Martino in Carſo, took it5 then going to the Fort which is: 
called delle Donne, ar the third ſhot, he took it upon Articles; not long 

after he did the like to the Fort Imperial, a little lower, and neerer Li 
ſon do, which commands the River, and was therefore of great concern, 
ia keeping ſuccours from Gradiſca. Only Giovan Martinengo, who 
led on the fourth Squadron, and to whoſe ſhare it fell to bring on the 
Artillery, and to advance by the way which lay neereſt theRiver, met 
with a rub; for being to take the Fort Stella, which was upon the way 
over againſt Gradiſca and being come ſo neer it; as he began to male 
Trenches for Battery, two companies of Swiſſers and Griſons, being 
afraid without any occaſion, began to Mutiny 5 which Mutiny paſſing 
into thoſe of other Nations, they began all to wheel about, and to run, 
Martinengo not being by any means able toflay them; and Commiſſe 
ry Eri s coming in, he had much ado to perſwade them to turn back, 
and carry off the Artillery which they had abandoned, and which, had 
they made the leaſt delay, hadfallen into the hands of thoſe of the Fort, 
Martinengo retrea'ed to Sagra, and ſending the Artillery from thence 

to St. Michele, he fortified himſelf at St. Nichola Medici, not beit 
bound to keep any one place, diſcharged the Office of a General, — 
ran ſometimes to one place, ſometimes to another, incouraging, pro- 
viding for, and ordering all things which appertained ro the March: 
tte ſame night, to the end that the Auſtrians being aſſaulted in ſeveral 
places might have the leis conveniency to oppoſe the paſſage of Car 
ſome of the Commonwealths Galleys drew neer Deleigno, a great 
Town belonging to the Archduke in the Gulf of Trieſti, and playing 
upon it with their Artillery did it much harm: and on the other fide 
of Liſonzo, Trivigians coming from Luciniſe, according to Medici his 
Orders, at mid- night with a great many Horſe, came to Liſeno; and 
ſ ening as if he would paſs over it, kept the Enemy buſie that was 
lodged on the other fide z and a little lower, neer Fors, Franciſcs aud 
Carlo Straſoldi, who had the ſame Orders, being come to the River ſide, 
and not ſeeing any appear againſt them, but finding by counter-ſigns 
that the Vere:ians had luckily overcome the Mountain, they boldly 
entred the River, which was ſomewhat more ſwollen then uſual 3 and 
coming to ſhcar on tte other fide, they were preſently followed by 
many Horſe, and particularly by two choice Troops, the one led on by 
Udine, the other by Cividal, the former belonging to Commiſlaty 
Contereno$1elt, and the other to Giovan Baſsadone, L ieutenant- gene 
ral of Friuli, both of them ancient Senators; who notwithſtanding 
taving foorded over the River, poſſels d themſelves of the kunde 
mo 
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moſt bank and ways, making themſelves maſters of them and of the 
enemics Rampiers: The Auſtrians were ſufficiently aſtoniſhed at this 
ſtrange and unexpected paſlage, as well over the Mountains as over the 
River; and forgetting their former Generoſity grew into great contu- 
ſion; and doubtleſiy, if the Venetian Commanders had proceeded on 
with the ſame fervour, they would freely without any oppoſi / ion have 
gotten to the Walls of Coritia, being only three miles diſtant from che 
bottom of Carſo; whereof, by reaſon of the great terror they were in, 
they might without much ado have made themſelves maſters, 

Horatio Baglione was aware of this ſo rare occaſion; who with many 
reaſons and reitterated per ſwaſions exhorted Medici not to let it flip 3 
but Medici being very cautious and circumſpe& would not be adviſed 
by him: And whilſt he fore ſlowed the buſineſs upon the deſcent of 
Carſo, to diſcover the Country, and to pry into the enemies proceed- 
ings; whilſt-buſying himſelf in making of Trenches and Fortificati- 
ons tor the ſafety of his Quarters, he plaid the part rather of a Cuncta- 
tor then of a Dictator, he let ſlip the occaſion for the Auſtrians argu- 
ing by this the enemies delay that they had but little mind to advance, 
teaſſumed their tormer courage, and reſolved to ſtand upon their de- 
fence 3 which reſolution was ſomented by Count 4 Ampiere, who was 
at this time come from Germany; and who by his natural vivacity, by 
his Authority, and by tte aſſured ſuccour which he told them was rea- 
dy in Germany, and aſſured them would be very quickly in [caly, incou- 
raged the Captains to reſiſt, and manfully to oppoſe the enemy, Be- 
tween the Carſe and Yipao a River which (as hath beenſaid ) runs at 
the bottom of the Mountain towards Geritie, is a Palace in form of a 
Caſtle, with a Wood walled about, (called il Pellagio, ? Barco di Rub- 
bia) ſiruated juſt where Yipaofalls into LiſonJs, and is therefore flank'd 
on two ſides bythe ſame Rivets. Baglione, ſeeing it abandoned, would 
haye made .bimſcl* maſter ot it, for the doing ſo made much fer the 
main buſineſs; but being forbidden by Medici, Colonel Standata en- 
tered it with 1000. Foot, and not long after Maradas with more men; 
and they fell forthwith to fortifie it, and to ſurround it with plat- 
to:ms: Here ended the ſucceſs of that paſſage 3 for the Auſtrians fia- 
ving fortified i/ Pallagio, flank'd il Barco with Ravelines, and munited 
the Banks of Y#pao with new. Works; the Venetians found another 
Gradiſca to beliege, aud another Liſars to overcome, on the other 
ſide of Carſo; about which. they entertained themſelves to little pur- 
poſe till the Peace was concluded. Many Batteries, many Attempts, 
many Skirmiſhes, were made by both parties, with vatiety of Fortunes 
which ſince they made nothing for the main of the wir, will be ſuper- 
fluous to relate, and p:radventure irkſome to read: The end of the 
buſineſs was, that the Venetians could never drive the Auſtrians thence, 
who had always the better, not only in defending il 8arco and the Ri- 
ver, but alſo in relieving Gradiſca, which the Venetians could nat, by 
any means they could uſe, obviate, General Trastmiſtorft dyed in 
the defence of il Barco, being ſhot, whilſt too coutagiouſly, and contra- 

ry tothe opinion of his own men, he ſtood upon a Raveline which te 
himſelt had given order for; He was a Gentleman well born, of great 
courage, not d. unted with any danger, very vigilant in all * be 

onging 
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longing to war; but of a Genius more given to Skirmiſhes and perty 
actions, then to the main enterpriſes; and therefore deſe:ved rathe 
to be eſteemed a good Souldiet then an excellent Commande: 3 {jor 
being always provided of excellent Souldiers, and having to do with 
2 weak and undiſciplined Army, and which was moreover continually 
wacera-ed with ſickneſs , he could never totally overthrow them; $9 
though be was always aſſailant, and had always more the better in pri 
vate actions, yet he ſeemed to be always more for defence tt en offence; 
And the Venetians, who were continually loſers, ſeemed in gene:alt 
be victors; having always carried the war into the enemies County, 
wichout loſing an) thing they had gotten, and always advancing ſome 
what towards new Acquiſitions: Many laid the fault of this, not u 
the Comm nder, but upon the ſcarcity of his men, and of neceſſary 
proviſions for war; others imputed it to his being too prodigal of hy 
own life, and ſparing of his Souldiers lives; others laid it to the ſects 
orders ct the Emperours chief Officers, corrupted by the Venetia 
Gold: But howſoever, he being well eſteemed of for his great valdit 
both by the Emperour and Archduke, his death did very much ergw- 
ble tt em, 

On the Venetians {ide 2 was ſlain, whilſt he with 500 Foot 
oppoſe | a great ſquadron of horſe upon the Carſs,as they were carrying 
relief to Fort Stella, that ſo they might put it into Eradiſca3 with hin 
there dyed Virginis Orſino di Lamentana, and 500 Foot, who were 
moſt all ot them put to the Sword by the Auſtrians: There alſo dyed, 
but upon other occaſions, Danielle Antonini, and Mark Antonio Md: 
Sang, (both of them of Yaine.) Count Leonardo Gualdo, Francia 
Maria Albertaccis, all of them being prime Commanders in the Vene. 
tian Army; to 'bcot with many otheis of leſſer note, Count Naſſe 
dyed tt ere alſo, but of ſickneſs; and his Brother Count Erneſtu 
ſucceeded him: It is thought that in this war, what by the Sword, 
wha: by ſickneſs, there dyed of the Venetians above 30000; and not 
full cu 4000 Auſtrians, Trautmiftorft was ſucceeded in his chargeby 
Foven Prainero, a gallant Commander, bred up in the Hungarian 
wars, who was lucky in the defence of il Barco , and in the relief of 
Gradiſcaz and Pietro Barbarigo, Procurator of St Mark, luccee del 
Commiſſary Lando, he who at the beginning of the war exerciſed tte 
fame place, though under the bare title of Commiſſaty; and Loren 
Ju ſtiniano ſuccee c ed Commiſſary Eriz o. | 

The Venetians were much prejudiced in their proceedings by the 
contieual ian, wh ch fell contrary to the ſeaſon of the year; for tie 
Veaet ans had paſſed over Carſointhe beginning of June. Tt eſe rains 
cauſed much ſickneſs among tte Souldiers; and Liſonæo being cxt1# 
orctnarily ſwoln broke the Venecians Bridge at Caſſoiano 5 wheretore 
thoſe of the Commonwealth could not conveniently communica'etc- 
geihe:, the Bridge being broken; nor could thoſe of Carſo be vival: 
led by thoſe of Friali: They were likewiſe much prejudiced by tſe 
mutinying of the Hol anders, who were diſpleaſed with their Captains 
for keeping back a good part of their pay, which had been readily 
dis burſt by the Venerians3 but cectaialy the fallings out between Medi. 


ci and Naſam did moſt harm, who ſtroye tor iuperiority, and * 
| (hou: 
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ſhould command, and who obey; Medici, by his Patents from the 
Commonwealth, be ng to command over all ſave the Commiſſary- 
general; and Naſſam being by his Letters Patents not to obey any ſave 
the Commiſſary- generalʒ ard the Commiſſaries not being able to com- 
pole the difference, jeal lies, gruͤdges, and diſtaſtes giew anjongſt 
them, whereby the cauſept the Commanwealth was much fee 
the Commonwealth not being only not well ſatisfled with Mediri his 
ſervice, but his loyalty and truth being ſuſpeRed z if not publickly by 
the Senate, at leaſt by the Nobles, who beginning to diſtruſt him, did 
publickly, and general! act from his reputation avit by private 
intelligence held with thè Archduke whoſe Siſter was Wife to the 
Cteit Duke of Tuſcany, Nephew to Medici, he had not only let ſlip 
the oppottunity of going to Goritia, by proceeding ſo ſlowly upon 
Carſo; but as if having negleRed the Commonwealths ſervice in ſeve- 
ral things, be had. ſuffer'g, the Enemy to bring ſuccour to iſca 
when it was in greateſt neceſſity. The Governoumpf the Common» 
wealth do ofen fall upon fuch Rocks, «ſpecially when affairs go not 
well with thEm ; and it > in enough, ut if the War had laſtagh that 
he being weary of the Venetians Nalouſies * tan. left 
their ſervice, or they for their own greater ſatisfaction would 
have tried firſt the others fortune; and this was whiſper'd to be pri- 
vately treated on by the Segate, but that they did not proceed therein, 
by reaſon they ſaw the- War was neer at an end, and by reaſonof e · 
dici his condition and alliance. Marco Antonio Canale was alſo given 
tor a ſucceſſour to Trivigiano, though Trivigians had always ſhewed 
himſelf ind ęfatigable in labour, ready far danger, and would have 
won much glory in thet War, bad be hot through the immortal malice 
he borergghe Spaniards, obſcured it. by a piece of cruelcy committed 
by mm Pp 1 a Spaniſh Knight, who being brought priſoner before 
him, whule the Priſoner ſuhmiſſively bowed unto him he thruſt a Dag- 
ger into his breaſt, and flew him. he affairs of: the Commonwealth 
proceeded but {lowly in {ris =y Dalmatia. r thing of meſporable 
ſucceeding ther in, ſave that Zimino, a place of ſame concern, wasta- 
ken by General Antonio 35 0 in which action he loſt 200 Souldiers, 
and ſome Càptains: tor the reſt, they ſpun ĩt out till the concluſion of 
the peace, which was made not long after with much advantage to the 
Venetians, according to.thecuſtom of that Commanyealth 3 which 
though ſne be good ar Counſel, comes ſhort of otber Princes in matter 
of the Militia; 2nd tt erefote ſince ſhe is not fortud ate in War, wakes 
peace upon more honourable terms, by Negotiatiqn ; but becaule the 
Siege and taking of Vercelles preceded that peace, it will be neceſſary, 
that returning tothe affairs of Piedmont, we 70 relate the progrels ot 
that War, in the beginning of the Summer 16/7. 
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1 Governawy of Millait goes with his Army to before Vercelle 
"and bee e It on all ſdes, and tht Town not being able to be rel 
ved, after a long Siege he tate it upon Articles, The Capitalaticn: i 
Peate, 4s well for what conct n 4 Piedmont Friuli, are treated of 
the Court of Spain, and are concluded in the Court of France; & dj 
Madrid. The Dake of Savoy bethg offiftta by the French, whocan 
iro Piedmont after the lurrent r of Yercelles, takes ſame Towns it 
Mntferra* and in Alleffandria: And as laſt, in purſuance of the Co 
2 ftipalated in rhe Courts of France and Spain, the Face i c. 
cladea in Pavil between the Uvernour of Millain and the French Er 
biſſatour. The Vlcerop of Neyo ſends ſome Galleoons into the Gulf i 
defence of tbe Je, wha were ven d by the Venetian Fleet; whid 
Jalltbons ger the better, in fight, 4 the Yenetlans. A Conſpiracy i dj 
rivered in Venice, and ſome rumburs are ſpred abroad upon the C nas 
of Venice roward Milla n, beten rhe Spaniſh Souldiers and theſe of tk 
Commonwealth , ee "appeaſed, « perlud ij pat to' the Mar, 
Irdly l feſtored ri ber former Fete. n 


1 * Coretnour being recruited with new Forces, and bein 


kindled with new deſires of re entring Piedmont with his At 

my, aimed to give on there where it gightbeto moſt purpole 

and moſt mortal to the Knemyl Ttere were of new atrived in tte 
State of Millain 4 Companies of Light- Hoi ſe, 16 of Gens d Arm, 
commanded by Camillo Caracciola Prince of Avelino, and 600 Curl 
fiers under Den Antonio Caraffa Duke of Matalona, in all 1800 Ho 
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which were ſent him by the Duke of, oſſana; who being no leſs deſi- 
rous to maintain the grand ezza and honour of the King againſt the Ve- 
netians, then anxious for the affairs in Lombardy, had ſpared neither 
for coſt, trouble, nor diligence, to keep up the Glory of thg Spaniard, 
and the Kings Authority, in its ancient ſplendour. Beſides Theſe there 
were expected 1000 Curaſſiers and 6000. Walloon Foot from Flan- 
ders, who came quickly: The command of the Horſe was given to 
Fovan Feronimo Doria; the Foot were divided into two Brigades, the 
one was commanded by Gulialmo Verdugo, the other by Gulielmo di 
Len. - The Lombard, Neapolitan, and Dutch Brigades, being re- 
cruited with new men, were almoſt gotten to their former number; ſo 
as thoſe that were there already briag computed, with chaſe, who were 
ſhortly to come, the Army conſiſted of about 25000 Foot, and of 
5500 Horſe; a gallaat Army, and fit for whatſoever Enterprize, A 
Council of the chief Commanders. being therefore called, he asł d their 
opinion touching the whole buſineſs and touching carrying on the War 
againſt the Duke: The opinions were three; the firſt, that the Towas of 
Montferrat ſhould be recovered, fince the defence of that State was the 
principal end of the preſent War; and for that when they ſhould be 
recovered, the Army, in caſe the Peace ſhould not be concluded, which 
was cloſely negotiated, nfight eaſily go to the expugning of Trix; or 
if peace ſhould be concluded, it would redound the more to the Kings 
honour z for thatthe poſſeſſion of what was taken being got by War, 
the Duke ſhould not have the honour: of reſtoring them: The ſecond, 
whereof Mortara was Authour, was, that Aſti ſhould again be attempt- 
ed: The third, that they ſhould go to the taking in of Ferrua and Creſ- 
centins, with intention to keep ſuccour from Vercelles, and to open a 
commodious way for entrance into Piedmont. The laſt not appearing 
ſo difficult as the taking of Aſti, and more honourable then to keep ſo 
great an Army about the recovery of a few inconſidetable Caſtles, 
was approved of by the greateſt part of the Council, and ſo reſolved 
on, Don Feronimo Caraſfa, Marqueſs of Montenegro, a man of great 
power, long vers'd in the Wats of Flanders, was thought to be the Au- 
thour of this opinion; who being ſent from Spain the Vin er before 
to be aſſiſtant to Don Piedro di Toleds in Council, ſucceeded the Prince 
of Aſcoli, wlo was ſent for back to Court, and he commanded the 
whole Army by title of Camp; maſter General, though under the 
name of the Governour : So at it being noiſed th; t they went to Creſ- 
centino, the Souldiets and Captains were wholly bent thereupon; but 
the Governour who had reſolved otherwiſe in private with Montenegro, 
feigning to go from Ponteſtura, where the Army then was, to 8 
uno, and changing the Garriſon of S. Germano in his paſſace, faced a- 
bout, and ſat down before Vercelles ſo unexpectedly, as tour Troops of 
Horſe which were gone out ot Yercelles to diſcover the Enem es Pro- 
ceedings, falling upon the body of the Army, were kept ſrom te · en- 
tring into Vercelles, by a flying Squadron which were :dvanced by ano- 
ther way; ſo they returned routed and diſpers d to the Duke; and 
ſome other which could not ſave themſelves by running were ſome of 
them ſla n, ſome taken Priſoners, Marqueſs Clauſio was Governour 
of this place, which was pany well victuall'd, yet but ill 9 
a 2 e 
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ded of Souldiers, and worſe uf warlike Ammunition; for they had 
been much waſted inte buſiaeſs of Meſferano and Creppacuore; where. 
fore the Governour king theſe their wants, thought the buſineſs 
would be ſhort and eaffe ; if by drawing ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
befote it' he could keep ir from being relieved ; To this end having re. 
ſofved ro place Jod Atrulimo Doris with the Cavalry which was come 
from Planters, which confifted' wholly of chaice and Veteran Soul- 
ders, to guard the weys by which relief might:be-brought from Pied. 
Mont ; he bad ſent to Mn, before he went from ante ſtura, for pro- 
vifion of Arms; andedichlating the time ſo as that theſe Horſe might 
tone to Min at the fame inſtant as the Army .fhould approach Ver- 
celer, he failed in his actount, by reaſon of ſome delay made by fome 
Officer of Midan inthe TING the Arms: So as the Duke,who 
at the Hrſt news of the Armies being gone to Vurcelles was gone with 
all bis Forces to the Ruines of Jax#a4 bad opportunity of ſending 
1300 For, and ſore Companies of Horfe , into the Ton; who 
4 oe ways open got fate without any oppoſition into Verceillet: 
This fuccour came very opportunely; for together with them there 
entered alſo' many Commanders and Captains; and amongſt the reſt 
N 45 Sanfrene, the Dukes Engineer, who did ſingular fervice 
inall rhis Siege. 

Th ys was begirt on that fide which looks towards Piedaront, 
whete the greateſt danger of aſſault ay, with a Wall which was plat- 
formed with a Ditch It was im it ſhould be infeſted on that 
fide which lies toward MH, there being but a very little ſpace be- 
tween the Wall and the neighbouring River Sch, full of Roots aud 
fnags of Trees: When the Army was come within fight of the Town, 
finding that the Flethiſh Horſe did till delay coming , and fearing that 
more ſuccours would be brought in, he thought ir requiſite to ſtreight- 
en it the more; He commanded therefore that a long Trench ſhould 
be begun; which beginning from sei, a good way above Vercelles, 
and taking a compaſs towards Piedmont, might not only encompals the 
whole Town with a greater circuit, but night allo incloſe all that ſpace 
of ground wherin the Army was quarter d, and ſnould terminate in Sefis, 
1 good way below the City; to the end that the Army might lye ſafe 
within that Trench, and be ſhehered from the Dukes aſſaults, and might 
fecurely attend the ſiege 3 a work which by reafon of the large com- 
pals, and continual rains, could not be perfected without much delay of 
time: The Horſe which were inthe Camp were moſt of them quatter- 
ed beyond the Sea, tothe end that they might keep ſuccour alſo from 
being brought by that fide. The Town being chus be eagured on all 
fides, and the Artillery and orfier proviſions being alſo come, they 
began their Trenches, and began tFeir Batteries againſt the Walls 
and Fortifica· ĩons thereupon erected, on the lower fide of the Trench- 
es; about which there was continual Skirmiſhing; for thoſe: within 
be ng increafed in numbers, to boot with their ſhooting of Cannon and 
Muſquets from the Walls, Ravelines, and other fortified places, fal- 
ed ohen but to aff ult the enemy, and to skirmiſh with him; though 
forthe moſt part ſome vhatto their loſs And thoſe without advancing 
ſt. N wirh their appre ache: and affaults; indeavoured tog et * 
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the defences'5 but being often beaten back, ſometimes from one, ſome- 
times from uuother Fortiſication, ſuddenly-ereed by Sanfrone , they 
were kept, 48 it were, at bay, and forc d to return back, and quit the 
Stations which they had taken: So as the Siege, which otherwiſe 
would not huvr laded long, was neceſſarily prolonged , and would 
have been ſo longer if thoſe within had heen better provided of Am- 
munition; or if the Duke fad been fo lucky in ſuccouring the Town 
with Ammunitlon, as he had been with men s yet he was very diligent 
in indeavᷣout iu it q but the Governour took ſuch good orders after the 
firſt relief was conveyed in, as that thereby, and by a ſtrange accident 
that happenes, he could nat effect it: For the Duke choſe out 300 of 
his beſt Horſe; 28d amongſt them 400 Curaſſiers, and ſent them to- 
watds the heſteged Town, with each of them a ſack of Powder; to 
which he added 123 Load of the fame Ammunition: Theſe men think- 
ing to fotce theit paſſage om a ſudden and to get fafely into Yerceles, 
failed in their deſi gn; tor the Governour had already placed Feronime 
Ro with 800 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, tuguatd that paſtage z who light - 
ing upon this Convoy, the Dukes 500 Horſe found the encounter hard · 
er then they had imagmed y and yet they repuls d the firſt 200 Horſe 
that came agalaſt them 3 bm A coming in 2fterwards, and the Baron 
Batteville, withi many more men, a ſutious volley of Muſguet ſhot was 
let fly from the Trenches5 and fire raking unfortunately at the ſame 
time in the Aavmunition, it blew up with futh violence; as the whole 
Ttoop we e friſeradly diffipated3 many of them blown up into the Air, 
and many to ſnum the fire, ihrew chemfelves into the Sſſa, where they 
were either drown'd or ſhot,only 25 got fafe imo Vercullesʒ many being 
ſhre waly ſcorebid were taken priſoners," amoagſt which M di Zimeyi- 
one, the Printe Thomoſo s Lieutenant; 450 Horſe were ſlain in this dila · 
ſter; hardly 50 eſcaped]; other ſixſcore were alſo ill dealt withal a little 
after, in a bicketing which in the midway which leads from 
St. Germans to Santa; for a Troop of Horſe being ſent from & Ger- 
mano, commanded by Captain Pafeftre a Millaneſe, to diſturb the 
Forrifications which were begun by the Dukes men, they met with 
anothec of the Dukes Troops which came from ans; and at the firſt 
beginning of the Skirmiſtrthe Dukes men fied to underneath the Tren- 
ehes of Sanna; and thoſe few who could recover the Trenches, being 
ſecured by the Muſqueteers who kept the enemy off, got free from 
dangers batthe greareſt part of them were either ſlain in the encounter 
or in the retreat, or carried Priſoners into St, Germans by Palleſtra: the 
Siege drawing on in leagth the Duke ſent 100 Sacks of Powder wrapt 
up in beaſts Hides, to keep them from firing, with 100 Horſe, by the way 
of Gutinara; but this, hich was the third indeavoured fuccour, had 
no better ſucceſs; fox being diſcovered by the Marque of Eſte, who 
guarded that Paſs with the Gens d Armes, moſt of them were ſlain, and 
many of them made Priſoners. The Army was not this mean while 
idle in beſicging the City 3 againſt which they continued the Batteries, 
and laboured very much to bear down the outward Fortifications 5 
which beſides the multiplicity and variety of them , were ſo attificiaily 
ordered, 2s Hen they were gotten with much effuſion of blood, tt ey 


were either eaſiſy recovered, or not hardly abandoned 3 and ſome- 
timer, 
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times, there being a Mine underneath them, they were fired, and ſo 
the Works were blown up with thoſe that were on them into the Air; 
oftentimes when one Cavalier was taken, another was the ſame night 
etected by the enemy, which rendered the taking of the ſormer the pre- 
ceding day of no uſe to the poſſeſſors: Thus the defendants not being 
wauting to themſelves as long as their Ammunition laſted, they did ſe: 
veral ways with much vigilancy and induſtry annoy the enemies Ar; 
my, ſhe wing themſelves in great order, ani with much courage, very 
ready for all neceſſary actions, in defence of the Town againſt ſo ſtout 
and {o ſierce an oppugnation; nor in this their defence were the Hea. 
ven leſs propitious to them, ſending down rain in great abundance for 
the ficſt forty days, which were: not only great impediments to their 
approaches and military actions, but did cauſe the neighbouring Ri- 
ve.s and Torrents to ſwell ſo high, as the Trentiniana who were quar- 
rered very low, were forced for fear of the waters which overflowed 
the Banks, to draw backwards; and many diſorders which happened 
in the Camp were cauſes ef: the enterpriſe, which was ol it 
ſelf ſo hard and difficult: But at laſt all difficulties being overcome by 
the pertinacity, valour and courage of the affailants, who removing all 
impediments were ſo advanced in their approaches, as they had made 
way for an Aſſault; it was reſolved to give one on the twelfth of Fa, 
by the whole power of the Camps which coming in good order to the 
enemies Rampiers, and fighting valiantly; the aſſailants advanced ſo 
far on three ſides as they had ſometimes hope to get the victory; but 
thoſe within being no leſs valiant, the aſſault continued for the (pace of 
three hours, the aſſail ants not being able to make any progreſs 3 many 
whereof were ſlain, not ſo much of the ordinary Souldiers, as of the 
Captains and of the better fort 3 of which Monſieur de Qen, the Wal 
loon Camp - maſter, and Captain Stampa, and Don Alphonſo Piemon- 
tello, ſucceeding uen in his place, who was General of the Horſe, whilſt 
he fought valiantly with his Sword in his hand, and taught the Val 
loons by his own example to advance, was ſhot by a Muſquet in the 
Arm, whereof he dyed within a few days, to the great grief and ſot- 
row of the whole Camp; he not being only very valiant, but extra- 
ordinarily civil and courteous : Fohannt Braus was alſo ſorely hurt by 
a Barrel of Powder which fell on fire not far from the place where he 
was valiantly fighting: Night coming on, though they gave over the 
aſſault, they forbore not working with their Pick-axes and Gabbioons, 
to get near the Wall, and to remove all impediments which yet te- 
mained from without, that they might come to a ſecond aſſault, where- 
in they placed much hope of victory, and of ending the enterpriſe glo- 
riouſly; For thoſe within being reduced even to the bottom of their 
Ammuni ion, and therefore making more uſe of ſtoves then of Mul- 
quets , it was impoſſible for them to reſiſt any longer; but for all this, 
did neither they nor the Duke forego their hopes; for 400 of them 
ſa lied out at m13: day, under four French Captains, to aſſault the Tren- 
ches, and clog the Artillery, who being diſcovered were repuls d with 
much loſs by two Companies of Muſquetiers; and the Duke, making 
his utmoſt attempt to furniſh the Town with what it wen ed by a great- 
er power tł en formerly, came with all his mea within fix * of the 
amp; 
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Camp; and dividing 3009 men into three Squadrons, who were com- 
ws by Manſieur d Grfe, he ſent them with 2 good quantity of 
powder towards the City. | | 
This ſuccour being conveyed priya'ely hetween Fort Sandoval, and 
4 little Bulwark- nee the S Was brought very ne-r the City: but 
the Enemies Horſe falling upon the Vana c was preſently defeated the 
middle Squadron throwing away theix. Ammunition footded over the 
Seſia, and got ta underneath the Walls of the City, whereot many 
heing purſued evea do the Dich, Were many of them ſlain: the third 
Squadron got ſaſe backt the Doe: Ia this. aon 120 were taken 
priſoners, of which o his Set jeant · Majar, ore s ſelf having eſcaped 
luckily by flight. On the Gavergaure. party, Don Luigi di Leva was 
ſlan, and Don Ottauie Gl, the Baton Bartel and Lodariicu 
Guaſco were wounded. : dhe firſt was found (oxely wounded lying 
amongſt che expiring badies, and died.got long after ; the other two 
{though ſorely wounded alſo) eſcaped death: many of the middle 
Squadron got inta the City, hut wir au theit Ammuaition; ſo as the 
Town was not at all telieved by this attempt. $0 as a ſecand laſſault 
being ſuddenly given on ſeveral ſides, and which the defendautꝭ not 
being able to refaſt, the affailan!s appearing already with their Panne:$ 
upon the Walls, the aſſaulted helped themſelves hy falſe rumour, 
crying give fire unto the Mine : which being heard gad believed by 
the aſſailants, who had been oft times ſtrangely deluded, they imme» 
diatel tura'd their backs, and abaadonjag Nhat they had takea, fled 
away headlong ; which they did not withourmuck loſs 5 tor being pur- 
ſued by the Enemy by Mysket- ſhox, whereof nat any miſt » and with 
ones, by tuch as w-ated powder, they were ſmiten ſorely 3 and 
doubtleſly, if they bad given leſs belief to the Enemies wards, or bad 
kept longer upon the Ration which. they, had taken, the buſine's would 
h we beea this day danes for many af the defendants wanting pomder, 
they were forced to uſe theig Pikes and Swords; and two ot the Spa- 
ciſh Foot, who bad undauntedly advanced, got as far in as to St. Au- 
drews Church, where ons of them fell. and the cher being ſoręly 
wounded, eſcaped deach, hy. Marqueſt C alvſis his generolity, v hp ad- 
miriag ſo much valour ia an Enemy, 6 ded he ſhould be ao more 
moleſte i. But in fine, many of the ant being wunde d in 
thoſe aſſaults, amongſt which Monſieur & lis, 4 French 4,omman- 
der, their Ammupition being all ſpent, and deſpai: og eher to he te- 
lieved, or abſe to reſiſt aay Jonger, they reſolyed to come to compo- 
ſi ion ʒ ich che French were occaliog why Calaſio, and all the Dukes 
Captains, except itweie S anfrone, conſented unte: for they fing 
that the Town could not hold out much longer, thought they had done 
ſufficiently enough in point of honour, and in obligation to the Duke, 
in whoſe ſervice they thought themſelves not bound obſtinately to 
loſe then lives, he not being their natural Prince, gor they fighting 
for their Country: (0-Emangeisfs Taſti, a Perugian Captain, going 
out with the Governour and two Companies of Horſe to Parley, te 
demanded faur days Truces whishbeing poſitivcly denied, tl.e agree· 
ment was finally made upon theſe conditions: 
That all the Ravelines, Half. Muops, Sidious ani Fortifications which 
were 
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were without the Wall ſhould be delivered up the next day; that the next day 
after all the'Soul tiers ſpould mardi hoh ons of the City, and Citadel, with 
Drums beating, Trumpets ſounding, Bullet in mouth, Match lighttd, Ce. 
lours flying, with al their Baggage, two pieces of Cannon, Mills, Cattel, 
Vichuals, and with every thing elſe that belonged unto them: That they ſhould 
have ſufficient carriages, allowed "them to cafry away their goods, their: 
wounded men, and ull their Implements ;'befides many other Articles very fa 
vonrable to thoſe of Vercelles: pon which conditions Hoſtages being given 
on both fader, all things were performed with grrat fidelity, and ſatisfaction; 
there march d out 40 Souldiers, part en foot, part on horſe: back, where: 
of bo wounded, who were cartitdlin Carts, and 300 ftaidin Vercelles; 
not being able to be removed ʒ they marched through the Enemies ranks, 
being praiſed by all for their ualsar. 'The Marqueſs of Caluſio and the EA 
inter Santronèe wert met by Dok Picdro, ' and the chief of the Army, and 
[vo ouribly received by tbem, and were accompanied by them to the RendeF- 
vos of Armes, where they book their leaves 5 the Governour having in a 
grave and civil'miliner ſbem d Oaluſio the great miſchief of war, and the 
goed which would rdound by peuct; and therefore to offer the Dake the reſti- 
tution ef Vercelles, 'if he would be quiet upon reaſonable conditions z which 
that they might the better be "vdjiclyded , he ſud he would be ready 10 
ſpeak ty wora of mouth with the Duke, in any place of ſaftty, 

There died in this Siege, beſides thoſe that have been already: 
named, Serbellone the Camp- maſter, the Count of Monte Caſtelle, Bro- 
thet tothe Marqueſs of Soncins Non Ci Gomes General of the Ar- 
tillery, Feronyms Mormillo, a Neapolitan, and Lieutenant to Montenegro. 
The'Govyernour himſelf, as he was viſiting the Trenches, was ſhot in 2 
place where he wore a certaityrelique about his arm, but received no 
barm: Monteneg#*o'feceived a ſnot upon a Button of gold which he bad 
on his'Doubler, but was not hurt: the Siege continued from the 24th 
of- May, till the 26th'of uh following. The Duke was not ſuccoured 
by the French, as he hoped; and as it was commonly held he would 
l ave been; the Mafſnhal Digwitres,” though he had often promis'd it, 
not any other of that Nation, appeared in Piedmont 5 whether theyiwere 
ſtraitly commanded the contrary by the King (whoſe commands they 
had formerly but little vaiuedy”or whether corrupted by Spaniſh Gold, 
it is not knowu: it was known, that for the one or the other reſpect, 
there was p id at this time from the Court of Spain, to the Duke of 
Montelion, Emb ſſadour for Spain, at Paris, 200000 Ducætes; and alſo 
becauſe'the peace being hotly - Negotiated at this time (whereof the 
French were ambitious to be the Arbitrators; who, it may be, ttougi t 
the King of Spain would be hardly brought to conſent thereunzo; wHiſt 
he had not the better of thꝰ War ) they intended to gratific/ him, by 
not oppoſing him in this entetpriſe; not ſo much in reſpe@ tat the 
parity of :greewent bꝭtween the King and Duke would hepa diſho-i 
noutable example to al great Rings; as for that the Ring ſceming to 
have ihe better by tte 'aking of Vereelles, andtheteſore ſatisſied in point 
of reputa ion, Fe might the more confidently and with mot feputa- 
tion conclude it by their Kings meaus; and t was generally he tu, thatił 
the Duke had been aſſiſted but a little by the French, Yercelter ad not 
been ſo eaſily taken 5 for the Duke coming one night with thoſe tew 
men 
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men he had, put the Spaniſh Camp into much fear and confuſion, leſt 
by aſſaulting ſome one place .he might make his way through the Enes 
my to the City: nor was the fear vain, nor danger ſmall; for the be- 
fiegers being imploi d in defending ſo many places in the fo long cit- 
cuit of the Trench, and buſied not ſo much in keeping the beſieged in, 
as in keeping ſuccour out, they might not petad venture have been able 
to reſiſt the Duke, if he had furiouſly aſſaulted ſome one place with all 
his Forces cloſe joyn'd together; and ſo:much the rather for that the 
Camp baviog ſuffered much hardſhip, they had loſt not only many of 
their common Souldiers, but alſo many Officers: and half their Horſe 
were dead for want of Fodder, and many. horſes were ſick, fo as they 
were reduced to ſo ſmall a number, as\oftentimes, of a whole compa- 
ny, not above ſix or eight entred the Guard; and it often hapned that 
the Officers themſelves mere fain to ſerve for Guard, and to ſtand Sen- 
tinel all day long, having none to ſupply the place: the continual skir- 
miſhing about the Enemies Out- Works conſumed alſo many Foot; 
and the extteam hot weather, which came ſoon after, might eaſily have 
made the Enemy remove, had the Town held out a little longer: ſo 
as if any the leaſt ſuccour had come from France, the place might like- 
ly enough have been pieſerved. The Duke therefore being grieved 
for the loſ thereof, made the Governour Caluſio and Toſti be preſent- 
ly impriſoned y the firſt, for having been negligent in making neceſſa- 
ry proviſions tor the defence of the Town; and the other out of jea- 
louſie of ſome colluſion with the Governour of Mi//a/z: but after- 
wards, when his anger was over, and that he found them faultleſs, he 
cauſed them to be ſet at liberty, and received them into former 
favour. | | 

Vercelles be ng taken, the Army being weary with hard duty, and 
much leſſened by the running away, and by thedeath of many, was 
diſtributed into many places of the State of Millain, and of Mart ferrat; 
a good part tFereof was ſent with the Neapolitan Horſe into the State 
Cremona, and Lodigians not ſo much for that thereſt of the Country 
being much waſted and ruined, they might refreſh themſelves in that 
part which had been yet untouched, as to make the Venecians the more 
jealous, who were then troubled with the neerneſs of the Fle t at Sea, 
and with tl e War of Friuli; and very much fearing their Confines 
upon the State of Millain, which were but weakly munited, now that 
Vercelles was lloſt; They having received many bruſhes in thoſe parts 
\ by the Kings Souldiers (as ſhall be ſaid in its due place) and would have 
received greater, bad not the genetal peace, which was then very 
hotly Negotia ed in tt e Court of Spain, been ſpeedily concluded; fer 
the Emperour and the Archduke having (at the preſſures of the Vene- 
tian Embaſſadour, reſiding in that Gourt) ſent Chriſtoforo Chefnelier, 
Count of Franchenberg, thuber, as their Embaſſadour, with ſufficient 
Commiſſion to Negotiate, and to conclude peace; and the Duke of 
Savoy, who atter his acts of hoſtility againit that Crown, tad no Em- 
baſſadour there, had made the ſme Venetian Embaſſadour his Agent 
there; ai tet many debates, and diſcuſſions, the Articles of Peace were 
pronounced by the King in form as followeth: , 

That the Archdake, — was then newly choſen King of Bobemia, ſhould 
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pit a Dwtth G «rrifon inth Segnaz and that ſome of the Towns of Iſtria neereſſ 
to Sena, ſack 45 ſhwwld be cheſt by the Emperour, and Archduke, ſhould be 
reſtored to the Archduke, thai then 10 Commmiſſaries ſhould be choſen by the 
Emperonr, and imo bj the Cimmonwealth of Venice, according to whiſe 
award all the adventitions and ftipendiattd Croates, who were wont 10 rove 
4bost before the beginning of ths preſent war, ſhould be diſmiſt, but no 
thoſe who had tommitted Piracy only in the time of war; nor thoſe wha lived 
quietly at home ;, that ſuch as were baniſh'd by the Commonwealth ſhould be 
dri ven out of tht Archdu tes Dominions, and that the Pyrates Veſſels ſhould 
be barnt : whith being done, that the Commonwealth ſhould reſtore all tht 
Towns which they had talen, 4s well in Frivli, 4s in Iftria, and in other 
places : that all Fortifications and hoſtile atts ſbould ceaſe on onh ſi les, for 
the ſpact of two mbneths, to commente from the jbeginning of the exeeuiion 
of the agreement: in which time that which ſhould be agreed up0s 
ould be performed: which wben it ſhould be done, all Forces, as well 
by Sea 45 Lind, ſhould br withdrawn, and Traffick ſhowld be reſtored is ile 
ſathe cohition it was beftrt the vat began that Priſoners on all ſides ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, and that all thiſe who had ſerved the Archduke ſhould gent: 
rally be pardenied + that the Emifitrout, and Archduke, ſhould promiſe fi 
themſelves, and for tht King of Spain, that the Crabates or Croates wh 
ſpoal be driven ont, ſbonla not be re- admitted 175 and that the ſali 


Princes ſbonid not ſuffer thi Seas to be infeed for the time to come, accor- 
ding to the Articles of Vienna, is the year 1612. the renor whereof was [et 
down word for word in the ſald Capitulation : that the Venetian Embaſſa- 
Aowy ſhowld declare, that the Communmealths 1 herein were only fot 
what concern'd the expelling of the adventitious and ftipendiary Crabates y 
and of the Banditi, whorove about #he IT; and commit Piracy ; fo as for 


the future Trafſick might be ſafe, and free fr om Pirates; but not concerning 
thoſe who live quietly with their Wives and Childrens and for what concern 4 
the liberty of Navigation, it was left according to the cuſtom of former times, 
Theſe Articles were very honourable and advantagious for the Ve- 
netians, who thereby got the principal point of their pretences, and of 
their diffe; ences with the Archduke, which conſiſted chiefly not only 
in freeing the Gulf from being moleſted by the Crabates Piracy, but 
that the performance thereot ſhould precede the reſtitution of the placa 
which they Had taken, they being for the greater honour of the Empe- 
rour, and the Archduke, firſt to reſtore only one Town in Iſcria to 
them: which favour was the more freely granted them in the Court of 
Spain; for that the King ſuppoſing that he was to determine theſe Dit- 
ferences, as being choſen Arbitrator by the Commonwealth of Venicr, 
and accep ed as ſuch by the Emperour and the Archduke having (that 
be might be the more modeſt in his Arbitrement) been more careful 
in ſatisfying the Commonwealth; thinking that by her freely temitting 
the differences to be decided by him, ſhe had abundantly fatisfied the 
offences done by her to the Emperour and Archduke: but the Vene: 
tian Embaſſadour denied openly that he had ever treated that the King 
ſhould be Arbitrator, but only Mediator of the differences; and that 
he had no Authority to Negotiate otherwiſe: ſoas conſtantly refuſing 
to accept thereof, he ſaid he would ſend the Articles of agreement to 
the Commonwealth, to the end that ſhe if ſhe did like them might ap- 
piove 
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prove thereof : the truth of this buſigeſs is bard to be known, it having 
paſſed between the Venetian Embaſſadour and the Duke of Lerms i 
many believed that the Embaſſadour had not thus inlarged himſelf 
in words, without Commiſſion from the Commonwealth, for his 
ſo doing; tothe end, that the King by intending to be Arbitra- 
tor of the differences, ſhould not only incline to favour the Com- 
monwealth in his ſentence, but ſhould alſo free the Commonwealth, 
and the Gulf, from being troubled by the Duke of ofſ#na; it ſeeming 
to be improper, that he ſhould compoſe differences as Arbitrator 3 and 
a5 an enemy make war upon thoſe who had freely put the differences, 
and occaſions of the war to his Arbitrement. On the other fide, the 
Embaſſadour never having ſhewed any ſpecial command from his 
Prince, for the abſolute remitting it to the King, nor no ſuch thing be- 
ing ever demanded of him, it made much for the contrary : but how- 
ſoever it was, the Duke ot Lerma being much offended with tte Em- 
baſſadour who perſiſfed till in the negative, and being much concern d, 
that ſo advant gious Articles for the houſe of Auſtria it they ſhould 
not be received, and accepted, as pronounced by the King, as by com- 
mon Arbitrator) ſhould be taken out of the Kings power, without pre- 
cedent ſubmiſſion of the Commonwealth; ſent, for the Embaſſadour 
to a meeting where all the Embaſſadours of other Princes, 1efideat in 
that Court were, and didſbitterly reprove him, maintaining the contrar 
to what he affirmed to his face; and the King being alſo very much of- 
fended, proteſt he would trouble himſelf no more with ic, but remit- 
ted the whole Negotiation freely over to the Pope; who when he te- 
ceived the Kings Letters, ſnewed them to Abbot Aleſſandro Scaglia, 
brother to Marqueſs Calaſio Embaſſadbur Reſident for the Duke at 
Rem:3 exhorting him to write unto his Prince, that the buſineſs might 
be brought to a concluſion. The Duke not confiding in the Pope, 
for that he found him much inclined to ſatisfie, Spain, and for that he 
had permitted paſſ ge to the Horſe which came from Naples to Lom- 
bardy, and for ott er things which he had done in fayour of that Crown, 
made the buſineſs known to the -Embaſſadours of his Conſederate 
Friends and Princes; and then ſent to Rome to bave the peace concla- 
ded, with expreſs Commiſſion to his Embaſſadour, not to conſent to 
any accommcdation, except the Articles of Aſti were obſerved; and 
unleſs the Veneiians were ſecured, as had been formerly indeavoured. 
The Pope finding the Duke had not referr'd the buſineſs to his free diſ- 
poſal, as the King had done, was ſcandalized, and would not meddle 
with it; ſo as it remained unperfeRed: but the ſame Capitulations of 
Naarid be ng preſented to the Senate at Venice, by the Popes Nuntio, 
and by the French Embaſſadour, juſt at that time when that City 
quaked jor apprehenſion of the reerneſs of the Navy at Se, which ha- 
ving taken the Mahouns, was teared would draw neer their Waſhes 5 
and when Vercelles was loſt, th: y ſtood not much in approving of tte 
ſame z not as the award of the King, who was authorized by tt em to 
judge thereof; but as propounded by him, as a friend, and as a medi- 
ator, in the common differences; and the Venetians did the more wil- 
lingly accept of them, becauſe they ſe med not only advantagious for 
them in all things which they could yy defired, ſave in the reſtitution 
Bb 2 ot 
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of the Mahre1+3- bur alſo for that they ſeemed like a propitious ſtat, 
whit ih fo great a fluctuation, promiſed to eſtabliſh peace and trans 
quſltity in the Commonwealth: they therefore forthwith diſpatch d 
away their commands ro Ottevidue Buono, and to Vincende Gu oni, 
their Embaſſadvurs iti ordinary, and in extraordinary, at Pars, to ſti- 

ulate and confitm the ſame Articles with the. King: they alſo im- 
powered the ſaid Embaſſadours to communicate the ſame to their Em- 
bafſadotir Gitti lu Spain, that he might conſent to the ſame Articles in 
that Court; the Commonwealth having choſen to preter the King of 
F ra#tt his Authority before that of the King of Spain, were it either in 
reſpect of the differchtes which had paſt between ber and the Mini- 
Nets of that Crown br that by giving the honour to the King of 
France, and taking it from the King of Spain, they thought they did 
not only deny the Kink of Shun the Arbitrement of the affairs of ah, 
which he pretended unto ; but that they did compound the bulinels 
with chore frerdom and teputation, as it they thereby had made known 
to the world, that they had never been brought to receive the Laws of 
peace from the King of Spain, as that King had pretended 5 he by his 
great inrereſts with the Archduke, by ſuccouring whom, and by his 
ſervant the Duke of h Hoſtility, ſeeming in effect to be a party, 
and an enemy: this Commiſſion being come to Paris, the State · Mini- 
ſters of that King were no leſs deſirous to have the buſineſs concluded, 
then were the Venetian Embaſſadours, in ambition that their King 
might ſeem ed be tf Arbitratot of differences in 174; and the Ki 
alledging for his Juſtifiettion that he knew the King of Spazxs good will 
as allo rhe dauget which might inſue by the breaking out of new and 
greater differences and difficutties, if the agreement ſhould be deferred 
in the name of all the parties that were abſent, forall which be ingag- 
ed his word, comſitmed 1nd ratified the fame Articles as they had 
been pronounced by the Catholick King 3 the Kings and Dukes Em- 
baſfadours conſented thereunto, who were not in any ſort acquaint 
wich this peace before it was concluded; though the Duke, whotd 
divert the war ftom the Territorſes of the Commonwealth had drawn 
ir y wy Himſelf, womd never, though never ſo much oppreſs'd, com? 
to atiy agreement, unleſs the Commonwealth were therein compre- 
hendet, or fecured fram the Spaniſh Forces, The little reſpe& which 
was ſhewen to the Ciliblick King increaſed the envy of this action, 
who being choſen Arbittator bythe Commonwealth, or accordingtd 
chemſelves, Mediators and having furthered the Capitulations with 
ſo much ſatis faction to her, though againſt fo great Princes, and ſo 
neetly allied to Him; and who were aſſaulted by the Common weall; 
ſhe atterwards, not content to deny that Arbitrement vhich ſhe ſee moi 
ſo tec ly to have granted bim, or àt leaſt had ſigniſied her intention uf 
granting it, had dy ner ſelf to the King of France, made bia 
the chief Author and Moderator of that peace, which the: was to ac 
5; howſoever, from the moderation and. goodneſs of the King 
of Spaty. ee 

Parthe pears ſeemed to be ſtipulated no ſeſt to the prejudice of the 
Commonwealth; for that the reſtitution af the Mabaant was not 


therein comptebended, which ſince there was no breach between _ 
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and the King of Spain, ought, as was pretended, to be reſtored, as not 
taken in fair War. The Spaniards, on the other (ide; preteading that 
the Kings Declara'ion to aſſiſt the Archduke was a permiſſive hoſtility, 
denied teſtitution; and the King refuſing to decide this point, the Em- 
baſſadours were pacified with the Kings promiſe that he would make 
them be reſtored, and fo -_ —— — — I —— But 
the Commonwealth, partly chat they might ſtand upon the advantage 
of reputation, partly to ſhun the hatred and envy which ſhe — 
by that peace, and alſo for the King of Spais s and Duke of Sevgy's la- 
eisfaRion, without whoſe knowledge the peace was concluded, feigned 
to be very ill ſatisfied cherewith, and; according to her accuſtomed cun- 
ning, laid the fault wholly upon the Embaſſadours , as if they had 
done it of their own heads wirhout the Commonwealths knowledge: 
They therefore choſe Seignieur Cypterint in theit place, and ſent tor 
them preſently back to Venice, that they might give a ſevere account of 
that Acioth pretending that they had exceeded their ſecret Orders and 
patticulat Inſtructions: They alſo cemplained hereof to all the Princes 
that weile chert Friends, proteſting that chey would not ſtandto the Ar- 
ticles agreed upon in France. But hatſocver their ſecret Commiſſi - 
ons were, firſt it is to be ſuppoſed, ſuch ptime Officers of the Common- 
wealth would not have tramigteſſed ſo; and moreover it is moſt certain, 
that their publick Orders and Iaſtructions were. general, and were ſear 
after that the Senate had 2 of the Articles publiſhed inche Courr 
of Spain, after they bad been debated in Vrnire, and after the Mahowns 
were loſt :- So as the Commonwealth could not only not 4cquit het 
ſelf by theſe her exclatnations, bur did the more-aggravate her fault, 
and made ter cauſe the more odious'; as if not content with rhe ſmall 
teſpect the had ſhewn to the King of Sp, it had been lawful for her 
to treat the King of France ſo likewiſe; who not having medled bere- 
in, ſave only at the Commonweaths requeſt, and that he might do 
what would be very xceptableto her, ſhe hen ie had got her defire 
and ad vamage thereby, would lay the fault upon the King which was 
her own: But this exeeſt paſt not unxeſented; for tbe King ſtomach- 
ing this refuſal gave otdet that the ne Hbaſſadour Contarini ſhould 
de ce ain d in Liens, and abt ſuffereg eo go from thence till the peace 
ſhould be accepted of n Vice, and ll che other Embaſſadours ſhould 
be freed from all imputution, and ſhould be fully reſtored to the enjoy- 
ment of all rheir dighitics and places in the Commonwealth: And yer 
the Venetians perfiftiyg in this their pretention, à diſcoutſe in writing 
came forth not Jong 4fiet from Yenite, by which the ſame Rmbaffa- 
dours ſaid, that they were forced by the King to Ripulate chat peace ; 
for (as they alledged in that manuſcript) the King of S Having 1e- 
ferred the ſole powet of athitrement of che differences in 134y to rhe 
King of France, the King of France defired to make uſe of and to ex- 
etciſe that powerz and that having notice, that the Duke of Sau and 
the French paffing into Pieumom afief the ſurrender of Vercellen had 
committed violence in Al 4, where they had taken ſome of the 
King of Span Towns; the King ef France began to doubt, chat the 
King of Spain, when this ſhould beknown, ſhould alter his mind, and 
by reaſon ot the le innovations ſhould revoke the power of 3 
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which he had alre:dy granted : So as out of a deſite to end thele diffe- 
rences betore this News ſhould come to the Court of Spain, he threat- 
ned toabandan the Affairs of the Commonwealth and of the Duke, in 
caſe the peace ſhould not be ſpeedily concluded; and that be would 
joyn with tte King of Spain, to the prejudice both of the Venetians and 
Duke af Savoy z and that he did ſo far perſiſt in this, as he would not 
permit them time to ſend an Expreſs to Venice: So as, thinking it the 
leſſer evil, they choſe to comply with the Kings deſires. VV hich Ju- 
ſtifications, having neither ſubſtance nor ſolidity in them, did make the 
fault more apparent, and did much weaken the Commonwealths plea; 
for if the King of Spain had referred the arbitremeat of peace to the 
King of France, why was not the Spaniſh Embaſſadour called to this 
action ? why was not this expreſſed in the ingroſſing of that peace, in 
the Preface whereof the King of France uſed as little forceable argu- 
ments as te could to honeſt the prevention, that he might juſtifie it to 
be his own action as much as might be; and what more fair and ho- 
nourable Juſtification could he produce for himſelf then this ? how 
could the King of Spain transfer the arbitrement of the affairs of Dal. 
matia, Friuli, and 1ftria,to the King of France, ſince they belong d di- 
rectly tothe Empetout᷑ and to the Archduke 2 which falling principally 
in the terminat. on of that peace, there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
not only not be decided, but even not referred, without the knowledge 
of thoſe Princes, and without the jntervening of their Embaſſadours; 
and the alledged violences as little to be believed, if you either con- 
ſider the Kings Perſon 5 (it being too contrary to the Laws of all Nati- 
ons, and wherein the Common- wealths Embaſſadours would hardly 
have met with the ſame meaſuxe at the Divano in Conſtantinople:) Or if 
you mind the rigorous diſcipline of the Venetian Common- wealth, 
which is a ſevere exacter of obſervancy of publick Orders and Com- 
miſſions from their Embaſſadours; it not being likely tbat the Sena- 
tors of that Commonwealth ſhould ſo eaſily be — into ſo great 
a tranſgreſſion; For who could feat that that King, without any fault 
of the Dukes or Common-wealths, (who were then abſent, and knew 
not his Priacely pleaſure ; and which is of more moment, contrary to 
his own intereſt,) ſhould fo threaten the Embaſſadours only for alittle 
retratorineſs;every one being prdbably to believe that the King would 
bave highly commended their wiſdom and conſtancy in refuſing to ad- 
here unto him: As for the tear that the King of Spain ſhould reyoke the 
power of Arbitrement by reaſon of the new Commotions in 1taly, the 
vanity of tHe Paper doth therein more appear; ſince it is moſt certain, 
that the new Rumours and Inſultations agaiaſt the Towns in Alexan- 
dria began on the third, and ended on the ninth of September; and 
that the peace was concluded in Pari on the ſixth day of the ſame 
Monethz How could the King of France in ſo ſhort a time bave notice 
of that Commotion ? How could he ſo ſoon reſolve what to do, not 
to loſe rhe power of arbitrement granted him? how could Ee r egoti- 
ale with the Embaſſadours, and afford them time to conſult upon, de- 
-Jibera'e, and ſtipulate the Peace? adde to this the large Authority and 
Power which the Commonwealth gives unto ber Embaſſadonrs, which 
they being to confer, as they did, were they not permitted to 0 
87 peace 
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ce? And that if the peace agreed upon in Spain ſhould not pleaſe 
Ne Common; wealth, that it ſhould be ſtipulated in France. wp may 
thetelote probably conclude by that Paper, Writing, or Diſcourſe, 
that the Common- wealths Embaſſadouts were moved to that action 
rather out of eny other reſpe@ then of that which was alledged: But 
let us return to our Story; The ſame Capitulatiom which were ſtipu- 
lated in France (as hath been ſaid) were twenty days after accepted in 
Spain , and agreed unto by the Emperours and Archdukes Embaſſa- 
dours in the names of their Princes3 by the Duke of Lerma in the King 
of Spains name, and by the Embaſſadout Grim inthe name of the Com- 
monwealth 3 for the Court and King of Spin finding that the King of 
France had medled in that peace, and that ſince he had made it he was 
ingaged to ſee it obſerved and put in execution, they did not think good 
by diſtaſting that action to adde rumbour to rumour, nor to make that 
war flame higher which they deſited by all means to queach : To this 
may be added, that the Capitulations being dictated by the King of 
Spains ſelf, and conſequently approved of by bim as juſt and honoura- 
ble, he could not now diſapprove them. 

Thus the Common · wealth kept the Spaniſh Armyes far from her 
Dominions by favour of the Duke of Sawvoys Forces, and got alſo that 
advantage inthe Agreement by their canning handling it, which was 
impoſhble fot them to have done by their own Forces. The preciſe 
obſervaacy of the Articles of Aſti were likewiſe agreed upon at the 
Court at Madrid, between the Duke of Lerma, in the King of Spains 
name, and Embaſſadour Griiti, as Proctour for the Duke of Savoy 3 
together with a promiſe to releaie all priſoners, and to reſtore all pla- 
ces taken as well before as after the Treaty; and the diſputes between 
the Duke of S«vvy and Duke of Mamie were alſo reciprocally ſuſpen- 
ded, tte Duke of Lerma ingaging himſelf in the Kings Name for the 
Duke of Manta; and the ſame Venetian Embaſſadour for the Duke 
of Savey 3 The negotiation of this Treaty, and form of compoſing the 
troubles of Piedmont , were therefore firſt particularly diſguſted be- 
tween the King of Spaix and the Matqueſſes di Senſe and de Graveſin, 
extraordinary and ordinary Embaſſadours in that Court for the King of 
Fraxce, in maanet as followetbdz. HT | 

That the King ſbon ld give order to the Governour of Millain, that when 
he ſbould be fre ed by writing from the King of France, by Embaſadour 
Bectune, that the Duke of. Savoy bud promiſed and wonld perform the Ar- 
ticles of Aſti in three Pn In laying dawn Arms; Ia paß ing hit word 
that be would not injure the Dubeef Matituas And that be would refer bis 
differences to be judged according to the Civil Law by the Emperonr , the 
Governour ſhould immediately deſiſt from all Adis of Hoſtility , 4s was con- 
tained in the Articles of Ati: But for that affairs nere altered ſincr thoſe 
Articles were made, the mmer of withar awing forces ſhould be thus per- 
formed; That the Duke ſhould withdraw oO Foot from Samtia, 6 
any other place where his Army ſboald be; That then the Governowr ſhould 
retreat 45 far backwards with his Army Croce Bianca is Ons from 
Aſti3 That then the Duke ſhopld retreat with all bi men from the ſaid $t4- 
tion; and the Governour ſhauld retreat with all bi Army imo the State of 
Millain : Which being done, that the Duke ſhould effetiually lay down Arms 


within 
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within one Monerhs ſpace, as was agreed upon before Aſti: That when thy 
Moneth ſhould be ont, the Duke ſhould reſtore not only the Towns of Mont- 
terrat, but all places that were held in fee- Farm, cither of the Church, Em. 
perour, or any other particular land- Lord; and mere taken 4s well before as 
fince the Peace of Aſti; And fhonld ſet all Priſoners at liberty ; which be. 
ing done, the Governour ſhould do the like 5 Who as ſoon as he ſhould be af 
ſored by the King of France that the Duke had punitually obſerved all Ar. 
zicles, be ſhould diſpoſe of the Kings Forces 4s mat contained in the Articles 
of Alti3 and ſhould do whatſoever elſe remained for him to ds; That he 
ſhould paſs his word to the King of France not to offend the Duke of Savoy, 
vor trouble bis Dominions for any thing that had happened; all which Ay. 
ticles, 45 they were agreed upon in the preſence , and at the intervening of 
Monſieur Antonio Caletano, the Popes Nontio in that Court; ſo it wa 
ordered they ſhould be performed in Italy, in the preſence of Cardinal Lodo- 
vilio the Popes Nuntio in Piedmont : And to boot with theſe things, tothe 
end that nothing agreed upon in Spain ſbonld be added unto or altered, as hat 
been done in the Peace made at Aſti; it was alſo covenanied, That the Ki 
of France ſhould give order to his Embaſſedowr in Italy; That he ſhould not 
preſs the Governour to promiſe any thing, either by word of mouth, or in wri- 
ting, which was not contained inthat Agreement: And on the other file, the 
French Embaſſadour ingaging his Kings word to the King of Spain for the 
Dukes performance of all things promiſed: He alſo promiſed , That in caþ 
the, Duke Lale diſſent from what was agreed upon between them, or ſtouli 
put any difficulty in accepting or in performing them, bis King ſhould join hi 
Ferces with theſe of the King of Spain — the Duke, and force him u 
perform what was agreed wpen. A Copy of this Agreement was ſigned 
by the King and by the French Embaſſadours , and given tothe ſame 
Embaſſadaurs to be ſent. into France; And it was alſo Covenanted, 
That the King ſhould alſo give another Copy of the ſame ander his hand u 
the Duke di Montelion,the Spanifh Embeſſadewr in Paris, to be by him ſem 
into Ic ly to the Governour of Millain , that he might be the more cautiow 
and eficatious in performing what was agreed upon. 

And whilſt Agreements are happily negotiated and concluded in 
France and Spain, the ſame, but not with the ſame ſucceſs, was done 
in Piedmont and inthe State of Millain; For Don Pedro di Tolleds be- 
ing puſt up with the getting of Vercelles, though in the diſcourſes which 
paſt betweea him and the Marqueſs Cala ſis, the Cardinal Nuntio, and 
the Embaſſadour of France, who ſpake with him in Vercelles, he ſeem- 
ed very deſirous of peace, even ſo tar as he offered to reſtore that Ci- 
ty ʒ and deſired nothing of the Duke but that he would lay down Arms, 
and do what was agreed upon at fi: The Duke, who held himſelf 
to be baffled by him before the beginning of this laſt war, touching the 
obſervance of the Treaty of Peace, proteffing to diſtruſt him much; 
deſited that the riſe might be had by the ſurrender of Yercelles 3 ſaying, 
That till then he would not diſarm, nor obſerve the reſt of the Articli 
Aſti, leſt by Sopbiſtical interpretations he might again be cavil. d out of tht 
reſtitution of ſo impertant a place; and ſo, though much to his di ſadvantatt 
and greater churge, embroil Piedmont again. Having therefoie refuſed 
to ſpeak with the Governour, he kept ſtill in Arms, being reſolved noc 
to lay ti em down. till Vercelles were reſtored: After tte ſurrender 
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whereof,” the Count of oneria, General of the Horſe in France; the 
Duke of Ran, Marſhal Diguteres , Monſieur di Termes, Count Can- 
dalle, Count Scomberge; with many other Lords, werecome to Pled- 
mont with great ſtore of Horſe and Foot: And the Marqueſs of Badin, 
with che Prince of Hannault, were likewiſe come thither from Germany, 
accompanied with many Souldiers: And thoſe of Berne, ia recompence 
of the general renouncing made by the Duke of certain Towns pre- 
tended to by him, and poſſeſſed by them upon the Conſines of gave 
bad at their own charge ſent him 300 Foot. 

The Duke finding himſelf to have, with theſe Rectuits and with 
thoſe that were come out of Yerzelles, about 20000 Foot, and between 
3 and 4000 Horſe, was once more become Maſter of the Field: And 
on the contrary , the Governour having conſumed many men, firſt in 
the beſieging, and then in the Garrifoning of Vercelles, and having 
quartered the reſt of his Army, which was much leſſened, in ſeveral 
places (ar from the Confines of Piedmont , he was once more expoſed 
rot! e Dukes injuries; who after Vercelles was loſt , was become more 

werful then he; and who, being deſirous to re gain; if not Ver- 
cclles, at leaſt his Reputation for the loſs thereof; and to revenge him- 
ſelf for the loſſes and affronts which fle had received; had now oppor- 
tunity to do it, not only by the increaſe of his own Forees, and by the 
Governours negligence, but he bad alſo many about him who iacited 
him thereunto, though he needed no incitrs; For the Commanders 
who were come from France being deſirous of Novelties to allay the 
reputation of the Spaniſh forces, and to make the Duke an amends for 
the loſſes he had ſuffered by their ſo long delay z approved of his diſ- 
truſt as juſt and reaſonable; and ſaid They would never go out of Traly till 
they ſhould ſee the Duke repoſſeſs 4 of Vercelles: The Popes Nuntio, and 
the Freach Embaſſadour going to Alleſſandris to treat with the Govy:r- 
nour, de ſiſed him that he would either reſtore Vercellet, or depoſite 
it into the Popes hands, or into thoſe of the King of France, or into 
the hands of ſome other Prince that te might confide ia, whilſt the 
Duke ſhould really diſarm , and ſhould obſerve the whole remainder 
of the Treaty of Peace: But the Governours diſtruſt was no leſs; who 
thinking that the Duke had not the firſt time proceeded {ur cecely in 
point of diſarming, thought he might juſtly doubt he would much leſs 
do it when Vercelles ſhould be reſtored : So as he would not depend 
therein upon the wills of others ; nor thought he that it ſuited with his 
own reputation, nor with the dignity of the Kings Forces, not to reap 
any good by the ſo much labour and ſo much moaies ſpent in the taking 
of that City; and he likewife was loth ro hazzard it, leſt wt en the 
Duke ſhould have regained Yercelles , and being ſo well provided of 
Forces, he might aſpire after greater things; but then conſidering how 
ſtrong the Duke was grown by bis new Recruits, and that other Soul- 
diers were marching to ſide with him on this ſidè the Mountains, he did 
not openly refuſe to conſent to the propounded otropoſitions; but pre- 
tending ſometime: ro adviſe with his Councel; ſomerim-sthar fiace 
there was queſtion touching the alteration of the Articles of Aft , by 
which diſarming was to precede reſtitution , the Nunrionor Embaſſa- 
dour had no power from their Princes to alter them; he was ambigu- 
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ous in bis anſwers, that he might:dthy che concluſion as much as he 
might thinking by this ambiguity and irreſolution to make the Duke 
ſuſpend his intentions, as well as his Forces, which being collectitious 
and made up of many Nations, it was probable they would crumble 
away, eſpecially fince the Duke had not monies any ways ſufficient to 
ay them >; Whereas, on the contrary, his men being refreſhed, ang 
Er increaſed in numbers, be hopeſ to have the better. MWuherefote 
teeing the Duke fo ſtrdag, he 25 — gives order for making new 
Levies of mea in ſeveral parts, and>fent for a great part of his Army 
ihto Aleſſandria and the patts thereaboms. 
But the Nuke, and the French more then be, ſiading by theſe tergi- 
verſations and winding about but ſmall inclination in the Covernout 
to part with Vercelles, they did diſtruſt him the more; and therefote 
being un willing to be ſed with vain hopes, or to wait till the Govet- 
nours Forces being augmented, be might treat of agreement upon ads 
vatrage, and as having the upper hand might preſcribe them Laws ig 
the making of peace; being moreover deſtrous not to return to France 
without leaving ſome memory of theit actions in Italy they inſtigated 
and encouraged the Duke, who was deſirous of revenge, and to ie. 
venge himſelt for what he had loſt; to aſſault ſome Towns in the State 
of Millain: Which opinion (as many thought) wrought upon the 
French Etabaſſadour, upon whoſe Authority the Forces of that Nati 
on and their Actions did depend; and this general opinion was grougd- 
ed not only upon the eager inclination of ſo many. Commanders of his 
Nation, who were continually by him, for leave to aſſault ſome of the 
King of Sp Tons, but alſo upon his not being ſatisfied with the 
Proceedings he met with in {leſſandris concerning compoſure of diffe- 
tences. Count Gaids his:re-admitrahce, which was conſtantly deaicd 
by the Duke of Aantaa, was alſo no little binderance to the buſineſſes 
of italy : The Duke being therefore reſolved to make uſe of the pre- 
ſeat occaſions, went from Ati upon the coming on of night with his 
two Sons, Victorio and I homaſo, upon pretence that the Governour by 
his recalling of his men from Aleſſanaria threatned to aſſault that Town; 
and he carried along with him about 10000 Foot and 2000 Horle 5 the 
M:rſhalled on the Van, with whom was Monſieur di Termes; and up- 
on bi eak of day they came to Fill aan, a great Town belonging to 
the King, but open and without walls, where about 1500 Trentinian 
were quarte ed; who refuſing upon any whatſoever condition to ſur- 
render the Town, Prince Victoris and Prince Thomaſo came up wich the 
main body of the Battle, and gave an aſſault, wherein it was brave! 
tought on both ſic es; the Aſſailants were thrice repuls d; but at la 
thoſe within having no way to defend themſelves but by ſerting their 
Carts end Carriages croſs the way, they were overcome at the fourth 
aſſault, and all of ti em put to the Sword, together with many ot the 
Town of all ſexes and ages, ſome few whereof were taken Priſonets; 
and the Town, together with nine Colours of the Trentiniaus, and two 
Colours of the Towifmen, tell into the Dukes power. Kefrancore 
was ſurrende:ed to Count Guide by the Garriſon , which were 100 
Swille s, who, as being Confederates with the Duke, were ſeat home 
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nero, being tettified at what had befallen Filis N ans, ſurtenderedzwheræ · 
by NN, Acqui, and Biſtagno, together with all the Langa, even to the 
Sea, beiag in a manner cut off from Aleſſanarins, were much eadange- 
red, leſt che Duke ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of them, to hinder the paſ- 
ſage of thoſe who were expected to come to the State of Millain from 
beyond Sea, and particularly 500 Spaniſh Foot, who wete at that ve- 
ry time landed at Sevens, Bur the Duke and the French, it is not 
known for wh:t reaſon, leaving that Enterprizeof greater conſequence, 
advanced to 2uatrordici, where there were two Companies ot Tren- 
rinians, who having leave to march out with a Cane in their hands, 
yielded the Town unto the Duke, who marched farther on to take Sol- 
leriand Eorniento in the County of Aleſßandrino, not above ſix miles 
diſtant from the City. The Governour, who (as bath been ſaid) was 
there, ſent Lodovico Guaſco, though he were not yet well cured of his 
wounds received before Vercelles, with 200 Horſe to diſcoyer the Ene- 
my, and, if it were poſſible, to withſtaad his violence; as alſo to back 
the Countrey people who retreated into the City; who coming near 
the Enemy had ſome ſleight Ski miſnes with them; but being aſſaulted 
by a body of Horſe he was forced to flye, being charged to even un- 
derneath the Walls of the Town, This put the City into much ter- 
rour and confuſion, ſeeing the Enemy advance ſo couragiouſly; whilſt 
many of Ca#ellazzs, Boſco, and of all the parts thereabouts, notthink- 
ing themſelves ſafe in that City, ſent their Wives and Goods into the 
Towns of Genes: And the Aleſſandrians putting themſelves in arms 
ſtood to defead the Walls, hourly lobking to be aſſaulted by the Ene- 
my; and truly, there not being in that City above 6000 Foot, and ſome 
Horſe Companies, there being alſo but little victuals therein nor in 
the paris theteabouts; and the honour of the Spaniſh Forces leſſening 
through ill Government, as alſo the peoples iticlination to them, who 
were weary of ſo troubleſome a War, the State of Millain was much 
endangered. All the Forces of Montſerrat were therefore ſent for to 
defend that City, and were quartered thereabouts: Wherefore Gig. 
van Feronimo Doris, their Commander, having immediately giyen or- 
der that they ſhould: all meet in Cuccaro, except thoſe who were to 
guard the Lowns of Montferrat, march'd out himſelf with 2500 Foot, 
and 400 Horfe, and not tarrying for others who were coming ta him, 
reſolved to put himſelf into Alefandris : But the Duke and the: Mar- 
ſh:1 having notice thereof endeavoured to meet him upon the way, 
and to fall upon him with all their Forces, aad defeat him. As they 
were in purſuit of him they underſtood he was paſt on; ſo leaving 
their Foot behind them, they advanced with their Horſe, and about 
evening got up unto him. 1110 
Doria was not affcighted when he ſaw himſelf aſſaulted at a diſtance; 
not loſt he either courage or counſel; but fortifying himſelf upon 4 
plain, neer a dude hill, which was fenced on the front by a great ditch, 
and by ſomò leſſer ditches on the ſides, he placed the Foot there and 
left the Horſe without, that they might firſt receive the encounter, Vhich 
ipthey coulg not ſuſtain, that then they might withdraw themſelves 
into the plain The Horſe reſiſted gallantly; but not being able to hold 


out againſt ſo great a number, they retreated in good order to the Foot, 
Ce 2 whereinto 
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whereini'o whileſt the Duke and Marſhal endeavoured to penetrate, 
they were ſo fiercely ſaluted by volleys of Musket - ſnot, which were ſo 
oppottunely diſcharged, as though wheeling about on all ſides, they 
ſtrove to break in upon them, they could never do it; but after tte 
death of many of the aſſailants, and che impriſonment ot ſome, 
amongſt which Monſieur di S* Awdres de Vius, a Gentleman of Pre. 
wence, was one, the night coming on already apace, they retreated; 
and Doria came the Came night to La, and from thence, by the way of 
S* Sal vadore, to A leſſanaria, where he was received by the Governour 
with much honour and applauſe. The Governour was then, by reaſon 
of the diverſity of his Officers opinions, very much confuſed, and un- 
reſolved what to do); fome would have him go out with thoſe men 
which he already had; and with others who were coming, and to en- 
counterthe Enemy in the field; others, that he ſhould keep within the 
Walls, and defend the City; Doria was for his keeping in the City, 
telling him, that the French could not keep the field long, nor do any 
thing againſt any of the chief Towns, for that they were well munited; 
and that the Enemy not being able to keep together long tor want of 
moneys, would quickly moulder away, and being reduced to a imall- 
er number, would be aſſaulted upon better advantage, and overcome 
with les danger ; and becauſe they feared Yatenzs upon the Poe, it not 
being very well Garriſonn'd, Doris took upoa him the defence there- 
of, and entred thereigto with . 2 Horſe. I he Duke de- 
ſpairing to do any good upon ry, whereinto many men were en- 
—— did 1 — Felix æ ans, and the places thereaboutz, 
and went againſt Awaene, 2 ſtrong place, and which was guarded with 
about 2000 Foot, but ul provided of powder or ammunition : Thoſe 
within came out againfthim, but were ſoon made to retreat back imo 
the Town by Termes:: The Cannon being afterwards mounted, they 
came to battery, and from thence to aſſault, which being luckily made 
on three fides, rhe defendants not being able to reſiſt long for want of 
Ammunition, retreated tumultuouſly into the Caftle 3 which not being 
better provided ot Ammunition than was the Town, and much 
wcr e with viduals for ſo great a multitude ; and being little, 
and incapable of ſo many men; whereas with a proportionable Gar- 
riſon it might have defended it felt, it became undefendible * 
the multitude of defendants, and was forced to treat of ſurrender the 
ſooner as not having wherewith to ſeed fo many people; it was there- 
fore agreed, Thu they ſhould march forth with their Arms 3 and that they 
ſhould be cunvvyed to the Kings Territories; which Agreement being at- 
terwards too ſophiſtically interpreted by the Duke, they were ſent'ro 
the County of Burgny, which was then under the King of Spain, thir 
they might ſerve no more in this preſent War: they then went ſpeedily 
by tte Bridge which was caſt over the Tannaro, to Arax xu which v 
immediately abandoned by rhe Garriſon conſiſting of 1500 Foot, who 
ſeeing the Bridgethrownoyer, and the Dukes men march over it, re- 
tired into Hlrfbaydris ; but being purſued by Termes, and Monſieur 
della Borſce, they were aſſaned on the Rete, where were 300 Swiſſen, 
who after no long diſpute baſely yielded, their lives, but not their Arms, 
being ſaved ; in which in erim che reſt of tte Garriſon, who march'd 

On; 
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on, without ever turning hack upon tte Enemy, ot ſuccouring their 
companions , bad time to get ſafe into Aleſſandria: whetefore the 
Governour, who was ill counſeled, and whoſe Forces were but weak, 
not thinking it ſafe to march out into the fields, and to expoſe his men, 
whereon the defence of the State of Millain did wholly and ſolely de- 
„to the uncertainty of Battle, ſtood looking on whilſt his Coun- 
try was burnt and deſtroyed, his Garriſons ſlain, and his Towns taken 
by that Enemy, whom (though once ſuperiour to him in Forces) he 
could not overcome, becauſe he knew nat how to uſe the Victory. Bat 
perhaps the Dukes deſtiny is to be raiſed up when he is at the loweſt, 
and to be oppreſt when be is at the greateſt height; to the end that 
never keeping in the ſame conditioa, he ſhould; be a ſingular exam- 
ple to the world both of good and bad fortune, The Gover- 
nour complained , and proteſted under his baad to Cardinal Lo- 
doviſie, that he was alaulted by the Duke, and by the Freach 
with the Forces and Enfignes of the Kingdom under publick faith, for 
that the affairs of the war were already agreed between the two Kings, 
which had kept him from waking proviſion of new men; and by Ex- 
preſſes ſent ſpcedily away to Pers be made the like complaints o the 
King of France, accuſing his Miniſters, that by aſſaulting the State of 
Millain with the Arms and Enſigas of Fraxce, they had broken the 
good underſianding,and the Conventions of peace which were agreed 
upon between their: Majeſties of France and Spain. But on the other 
fide, ſeeing ſo many French and Dutch in Piedmont, and fearing that 
they had higher aims, be did the maze ſollicite that the new levies might 
be made which were ali ady appoimed: and, as if che ſafety of the whole 
State of Hillein had been therein cuncera d, be writinto pin for ſpee- 
dy ſupplies of money ; and demanded the fuccour fram the Princes of 
Ttaly, which they were baund to ſend for the defence of the State of M7- 
lalnz and to the Viceroy of Naples, that ke would immediately ſead him 
the Souldiers which were inthe Fleet, it being tien teturned from the 
Gulf; for it was nx though chat the peace, though concluded, would be 
obſeryed;by reaſon of the Dukes ue caſentments, herein it was much 
doubred, that diſſimulation might be uſed; thaugh it was known, that 
the King of France had ſent in all haſteto the Court of Spain to excuſe 
himſelf for what had happened, .as being done cantrary to his ordert, 
and beyond all expectatiqn, thraugh the too great ſetvot and ardency 
of his Commanders, who were more inclin d to novelty, then that theit 
two Majeſties ſhould joyn together ia Anion e find if the Duke, when 
he was beaten and under hatches, was ſo little pliable to Treaties of 
peace, how much leſs was it likely that he would now con ent thereunto 
when he was on the upper hand? How was it to be believed, that he and 
the other. Commanders ſnhould abandon ſo ra. e an occaſion in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture of tit, aud accompanied with ſo great good ſucceſs? 
But the errours wete already top much multiplied, which were com - 
mitted either in uaderraking, or in proſecuting the war : the / aking up 
ot Arms for a meer punctillio of honour had produced too bitter 
fruns : the King and Court of Sp&#baving been intereſſed in ths war, 
contrary to their own will; by their Miniſters in 1:4/y z minding now 
more the ſafety and quiet of Ita, theathe honeſting ot an advantagi- 
| | ol; 
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cus peace, which was that for which the Italian Agents fought, did de. 
reſt the continuance thereof beyond meaſure; and the King of France, 
not being able ro minde the affairs of Italy, and not being deſirous to 
loſe the honour of having once again made peace in Italy, wiſh'd that 
it might be made by any whatſoever means and therefore as the King 
of Spain accepting of the King of France his ſatisfactions bad ſent very 
preciſe Orders into Italy for the execution of what was agreed upon; 
ſo the King of France having upon the complaints made by the Gover. 
nour. ſeat a Meſſenger into Italy to reprehend the French Lords and 
Commanders ſharply for what hey had done, and to wiſh them upon 
pain of grievous puniſhment to deſiſt, Itahj was freed from the trou- 
bles of the late war, and from the fear and dread of that which was to 
inſue3 which was likely to have been more cruel and bloody then the 
former, So as the Duke ſeeing himſelf, on the one fide, ar it were 
abandoned by the Venetians, and that the two Kings were deſirous he 
ſhould agree; and on the other (ide, that he bad brought his affairs to 
ſuch a paſs, as that he might compound with ſatisfaRion, gave way to 
what was eſtabliſh'd in France, and in Spain; the rather, tor that he 
was fully ſecured by the King of France, that Vercelles ſhould be reſtors 
ed, and that his State ſhould be ſecured and defended. Thus then 
the here under - written Articles were made on the ninth of October in 
Pari, whither the Governour was gone, between the ſaid Gover- 
nour andthe French Embaſſadour, with the Cardinals affiſtance, and 
intervening, | 

That the Duke ſhowld lay down Arms before the preſent moneth October 
ſhouls be ended, according 10 the peace of Aſti * of which diſarming the Em- 
baſ[adour promiſed the Governour ſhould have notice given him by the King 
of F.ance : that he ſhould reſtore all places appertaining to the Duke of Man- 
tua, to ihe Church, to the Empire, and to whatſoever particular perſon: 
this being done, that the Governour, to comply with the King of France hi 
de ſire, Faule in ibe King his Maſters name ,' reftore immediately whaiſe- 
ever had bee taken * the war e that all priſoners fhould be ſet at liberty 
on both ſides as ſoon as the Duke ſhould have reftored: that thunbring done, 


the Governoar ſhould diſpoſe of hi Army according to the Articles of Aſti: 


upon theſe terms a period was pus to the wars of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont: and the Duke "at laſt laid down Arms, rather for that he had 
leß occaſion to uſe them, then that bis deſire to uſe them was leſſened, 


Rumours ceaſed not for all this on the Venetians behalt; they were 


freed from fear of the Spaniſh Fleet, which was gone by the Kings 
command from the Gulf, and retreated into the Tyrrhene Sea; they 
perceived the weakneſs of the Spaniſh Counſels and Forces in Lower» 
dy ; that the Dukes Forces by the great recruits from France and Gere 
many had got the upper band: they argued by the diſſimulation uſed 
in the Court of Spain, and by the inſultings ſuffer'd in Aleſſandria, that 
the King and that Court were weary of war in :1:aly; and defirous to 
make peace upon any terms. They therefore being confident that they 
ſhould meet with the ſa ne reſpeRand the like. uſage, notwithſtaading 
the peace already made, will continue the Siege of Gradifes, which 
they ſaw was reduced to fo great ſtreights as it could not long hold 
out : howſoever, were it either for the reputation of their Forces, ot 

out 
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out of a defire of getting that Town, they could not think of coming 
empty · Handed out of this wat, wherein they had been at ſo much pains 
and exptnce:' and doubtleſly, if they had effected their intention, all 
things would have: been again in grex diſorder, ſo loth would they 
have been to part with that they had gotten : but their Counſel proved 
not at all fortunate; for Archduke Leopold, who had ſtill an eye to 
the conduct of that war, upon the Con of Friuli, and the Spa- 
nil Emballidowt Refidene in Yenice knowing how impoſſible it was 
to be relieved,” nor having any other means whereby to provide for 
the preſeryation of that place, writ to the Governour of Millain, let - 
ting hid know in what danger it was ef being loft, ! unleſs, as the [aſt 
remedy, he Would moleſt the Confines of the Commonwealth on his 
fide. The Governour therefore made "many of the Forces who were 
quarteted upon thoſe Confines paſs into the Counties of Bergamo and 
Crews, who too ftom the Venetians the Caſtle of Fara5 and went 
afterwards to Romans, where though they were repuls d yet they over- 
ran the neighbouring Towns, plundering and catrying away great ſtore 
of prey, to the very great prejudice of the people in thoſe parts; for the 
Venetians dete wholly unptovided thete 3 wherefore fearing ſome 
worſer thing if that commotion ſhould increaſe, they ſent for the Spa- 
niſn Embaſſador into the Calledge; this Embaſſador was Don 4/phonſo 
della Cura, Matqueſs of Belmar, who at the Kings requeſt was after- 
wards made Cardinal: he having been always very attentive to the 
ſucceſs of affairs in Venice had by his eaſonable advice and inftruRi- 
otts ſent to Naples, Allan and G » been a good help tothe car- 
rying on of that war for t he advantage of the King and Archduke, and 
conſequemly, had been prejudicial to the Venetians ; who being there - 
fote ill looked upon by them, and hated, as one who pryed too nar- 
rowly into tt eir intentions and actions, had not for many moneths of 
late negotiated with any one neither in private not in publick : being 
upon this cecaſion ſent fot to the Colledge, after many complaints 
and alterations made by the Doge on the one fide, for the Fleets having 
eatred che Gulf in an hoſtile manner, and for the freſh aſſaults made 
by the Souldiers of Midi; and by the Embaſſadour on the other fide, 
for the war made upon the houſe of A#»ſtris, for the continual helps 
and fomentations adminiſter'd to the wars of Piedmont, and for the 
Siege continued before Gradiſca, contrary to the Articles of peace al- 
ready agreed upon, and accepted by them; the Venetians thought it 
good at laſt to be content, that if the Embaſſadour would promiſe 
that all hoſtile acts ſhould ceaſe in the parts towards Mi{ain, they would 
ſuffer ſo much Victuals to be daily ca.ried into Gradiſca as ſhould ſerve 
for their daily nouriſnment; and that this agreement ſhould laſt, till 
ſuch time as peace were put in execution: which though ic were al- 
ready done with reciptocal ſatis faction on all ſides by Land, yet were 

not the Venetians free from being injured and inſulted over by Sea; 

for when the Spaniſh Fleet was gone from the Gulf, the Venetians be- 

gan to fall foul upon the Raguſians, in reſentment of their having gi- 

ven receptacle in their Havens tothe Fleet which wronged the Subject: 

and Towns which were under the Commonwealth. The Raguſians 


had recoutſe to the Viceroy of Naples, who was commanded to pro- 
te ot 
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tect them by the King of Spain, ſince they live under his protection; 
their recourſe was not in vain, nor was the-Viceroy ſlow in; their re, 
venge z who foibore not to vex that Commonwealth: once more, 
which he did proſecute with ſo vehement hatred 3 whetefoxe ſince he 
could not have the Gallies in a readineſs for this new attempt, he ſent 
Rivers into the Adriatick Sea with 18 Patacks and Galleoons, very 
well vers d in what belong d to warlike affairs, who coming on the 15th 
of Novemb. above Raggngia,kend the Venetian Fleet a far off, conducted 
by Veniero; which coming trom forth the Haven of Sn Croce, within 
half a mile of Raggagia, came to aſſault bim. The Venetian Fleet 
conſiſted of 19 Galleoons, 6 Galleaſſes, 32 ſmall Gallies, and 15 large 
Albaneſe Veſlels, which in all made up the number of 72 bottoms: 2 
Fleet certainly advantagious for the greatneſs, or number of the Vel- 
ſels, and for the ſtore of Artillery, and much exceeding that of Rivera 
but ſo bare of men, as the Souldiery came not to 2300, and the Ma- 
riners and Oar- men were not ſo many as were requiſite: the Sea was 
that day very calm, and the air very ſtill; ſo as the Viceroys Galleoons 
not being able to move, and the Venetians Fleet coming on leiſurely, 
they came at laſt, about Sun - ſet, to within two Cannon - ſnot ot one au- 
other: here they ſtood looking one upon another, not doing any thing: 
the Venetian Fleet baving ſpur themſelves into the form of a Halt: 
moon, began to diſchacgetheir great Guns, though at a diſtance, with 
intent, if not of offending, atleaſt of ſcaring the Enemy, and of keeping 
him fat off:this firing their Guns ſo ſar off, and at all adyentures,wrought 
contrary effects to what the Commander imagined; for the Spaniard 
believing this to be a bravado of the Enemy, and that he deteſted co: 
ming to cloſe fight, grew more confident, and placing his hopes of 
Victory in boarding indeavour'd when the Sun was up to fall on: but 
the wind proving ſcarce, he was forced to temporize till about no 
when the wind beginning to blow more briskly, he couragiouſly al. 
ſaulted the Enemies Fleet; and having paſt and repaſt ſeveral times 
amidſt them with his Admiral, which was of a large bulk, excel 
leatly. well munited, and very yare, and baving prejudiced them 
much with his great Guns, and ſlaine many of them with Muſ- 
ket-ſhot, he intuſed ſuch terrour into the Venetians, as throwing 
themſelves behind the Banks and Waſte-cloaths, and retiring to the 
ſafeſt parts of their Veſlels, they did almoſt give over all defence, min- 
ding e ch me n his own ſafety, and to preſerve themſelves from death, 
Gene: al Veniero ran to and fro couragiouſly amongſt them, ſhewi 
much undauntedneſs; be incoutag d ſome, threatned others , — 
ſtruck divers, to make them ſtand to their Arms and Eight: but ſo lit. 
tle was Mili ary diſcipline obſerved, ſo great their terror and conſlet - 
nation of mind, as they gave no obedience to their Generals: uthority. 
entrea ies or commands: I he wind grew at laſt to a great ſtorm, inthe 
beginning whereot Veniero doubting that his lefſer Galliet would not 
be able to ke ep at Sea, made the Souldiets that were in them paſs imo 
the Galle: fles, and ordered the Gallies to retreat; indeayouring it 
vain to make the Captains of their Galleaſſes to fall upon the enemies 
Gall oons now t hat tt e defendants were doubled; and he himſelf get- 


ing into the Galleoon Balby, put his valour to its utmoſt trial, a5 " 
| that 
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that of his Squldiersz but their courage and animoſity not being an- 
ſwetable to his; and cowardiſe and feat of death teigaing even there 
as well as elſew here, his preſence not Authority was no more reſpe&- 
ed then it had b. en formesly : At laſt, the coming on of night, ihe tem- 
peſtuouſneſs of Seas and wind, parted the Fray: The Venetian Veſ- 
ſels, without order or any command, retreated in diſorder into fe- 
veral parts of Slavonie and Alana, heing ſcattered, ſome here, ſome 
there, toru and tent no leſs by the enemies Cannon, ien by the Storm 
at Sea; two of the ſmaller; Gallies, with all the men that were in them, 
ſunk at high Sea 3 three athers running upon ſhore were ſplit, but theit 
men ſaved; And the Viceroys Galleoons, the cnemies Fleet being fled, 

and they conſequeatly b-ing left Maſters at Sea, not caring to purſue 

them, went to Merfredonis in Puglia, and from thence to Brindiſ, ha- 

ving loſt only 8 fighting men, and 30 wounded; but their Veſſels 

were much tent by the Venetiaa Cannon, which was peradveriturethe 

cauſe by they did got purſue the enemy, and make themſelves maſters 

of the whole Fleet. | TT £45 

The Common-wealth was not a little afflicted at the ſucceſs of this 

Battel; they were ſo ſcanda'ized and incenſed with the Captains and 

many of the Officers, as tchry put many of them our of their pla: es, 

and impriſoned many of the Maſters and Maſters: Mates, who bad beea 

moſt guilty of Cowardiſe+ particula;ly,the Captains of the Gallcafles;. 
becauie ſcarning their Generals Command, they bad not the courage 

to aſſault the en my: And Yeniers, fon having ſhewed fo much courage 

and valour upon this occaſlon, was made Procurator of S*M#k, an 

eminent Digaity in that Common weahh, and next to the Doge; but 

finding how little authority be had wer his Captains, and that be was 
a more practeal, experienced, and daring Oomm under, then becime 
2 wary Admiral of the Venetian Fleet to bez the Commogewealths 
iatrinſical intentions being that by no means( uo nat upon evident hopes 
ot victory) he ſhould baz ud a Battet as hechad done, tt ey put aao- 

ther in bis place; but fearing yet worie, other Ships and Veſſels of 
war being come to them from Holl ai and EN, with 3000 Dutch 

Foot, conducted by Count Let eſeia acthe Common wealtns charges; 
fo as the t Fleet was greatet then beſre, wherein was 40 Gallies, 34 

Galleoons, 6 Galieaſſes; and other ſmaller Veſſels ; they put the Soul- 

dien that were come from Hall ana, and choſe that were come from be · 

fore Gradi{cs, into them, and ſent them ant of their Waſhes com mand- 

ed by Piairo Bᷣarbarica, Procurator:of St. ark, who upon this occa- 

ſion was wade General at Sea: There hath not been in our times auy 

Fleet of the Commope-weatths like unto this, a powerful and ſo well 

turniſhed with fighting man, which heing for thedmoſt parti Bor- 

leignets cauſed notwuhſtanding more fear then confidence in the 

Common · wealth, ſhe being naturally chutious in all her. actions, and 

extieamly diffideat ot forteigu forces; unleſs they be juſtly counter- 

poiſed by her own Country men; the: efore not truſting tłe u with ſo 

great a Fleet, but apprehending much that the Fleet might be utterly 

loſt by any unthougtit of accident, by the ſudden ſedition or mutiny of 

the Souldiem , or fecrevintelligence between the Captains; tt ey by a 


Lew and unf eard of advice, took order that neither Powder nor S hot 
D d ſhould 
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ſhould be delivered out to the Souldiers : Thus did this Fleet ſcour ops 
the Adriatick Sea, more out of pomp and oſtentation, to ſne tic 
Macitime Empire which ſhe could but ill make good againſt much j@- 
feriour enemies, then our of any preſent need; for the Viceroys Gal. 
leoons were already by orders from the King withdrawn into the Tyr 
hene Sea: The Common-wealth did notwithſtanding apprehend i 
ſtorm nee at hand, and even with the very City of Venice, which they 
ſo much feared would fall upon their Fleet; for ſome forteign Soul. 
diers remaining yet in the City, the Senate had either notice, or wert 
jealous, tbat they had ſecretly plotted to burn the Arſenal, to Plunder the 
Mint-houſe, the Cuſtom - houſe, and publick-Treaſury; and to do ye 
more if their deſigu ſhould prove fortunate. 
The Duke of oſſana was ſaid to be the chief Authour of this Conſpi: 
racy 3 who having:taken many Souldiers into bis pay at Naples, and of 
ſeve:al Nations, but the moſt of them French, had corrupted them by 
monies and Jarge promiſes, and had ſent them, by a few at a time, to . 
nice, where they were willingly entertained by the Common · wealth, 
by reaſon of their great ſcarcity of Souldiers : This was given out to 
bethecarriage of this buſineſs, though the publick Tranſactions weit 
very ſecretly ſuppreſt by the Senator; and were it not for the puniſh 
ment in flic ed upon many, there appeared uot any the leaſt ſigne of 
ſuch a Conſpiracy, either before or atter the execution of ſuch wicked 
ones ; Nay, many circumſtances were repugnant, if not to the truth, 
yet to the probable poſſibility of what was divulged : aay there welt 
thoſe whO with rational argument proved the vainneſ thereof. It wa 
alſo obie ved that the Commonwealth, which was wont to exaggerate 
in all Princes Courtxagainſt. the Spaniards, and to make their Agent 
to be conceived; violent and inſiduous of what was other mens, ſaid not 
a word upon this ſa great occaſion; and paſt ĩt over with miraculou 
ſilence, not only towards the Princes who were their friends, but t 
therto their reſident Embaſſadours; unleſs ĩt were that not being able 
to diſſemble thebuſineſs with the latter, ho were preſent at ſo ſtrange 
an accident, they acquainteũ them with a certain Plot, but in very ge. 
neral terms, which: was acc ied with much ambiguity :- They 
ſpole not one word thereof to the Spaniſh Embaſſadour, though be 
was firmly believed to hàve ahahd in it; and who came the next 
day to the Colledge boldly to demand, as he pretended, better pro- 
viſion forthe ſafe'y of his petſon againſt the popular inſultings 5 but in 
effett to witnels his innocency to the world by that his confident ap 
pearance: And it is moſt certain that the people would have hardly been 
kept from committing ſome inſolencies upon his perſon, it any thing of 
certain or of ambiguous had appeared againſt him: What ever the bult- 
nels was, many Forreigners , and particulatly all the French Souldi- 
ers, were with much univerſal;etor led to the common Gaol, and ma- 
ny of tt em hung up by the heels afterwards, aad many drown'd 5 and 
upon the arrivel of a Faluca ſent from Venice to the Fleet, whilſt it was 
upon the Iſland Corſo/a, by order from General Barbarico, one Facoms 
Pier, a French man by Nation, was put into a Sack and cait into the 
Sea: This man being a Pyrate, and having gotten ſome fame, was firſt 
entertained by the Duke of oſſana for the ſervice of the Fleet; and 


paſſing 


\ Ga an. as 


-notwithſtanding was neveſi 
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afterwards, without leave, over to the Venetians; was received 
with great honour ant! extraordinary pay. Captain Fertaraiers, his 
cowpiaion , had ſomewhat a differing end; he was firſt Strapado d, 
and then hung by the foot upon the main-Maſt 3 For the Duke of of 
na's part, it was manifeſt, that being fled from his ſervice to ſerve 


the Venetians;he gave pyBlick ordet di of 400 
ats to them out of the VEnetidh Banks  asa g S ſk 
ſervice, and for the reminder of pd which was due to t and 


that he had been thus liberal io them, only for that it being known in 
venice, they would be ſuſpeRed by the Common wealth. Theſe acci- 
dents, were they either z10twithſtane 

judice the main dä. peace 

(as hath beeu ſaĩd) had Ded very 
the reſtitution of Fara in the Coun 
attribute all the diſorder which bad 
dience, and not to the 
ſelf confeſꝰ d it Fas: For 
any damage done by the 


W 


given to the Merchants 


Vicerops z.. 3 
The performance of the Peace of iwas reſerved forthelaſt, and 


for tt e ſatis faction of the Duke of Sav#y, Count G Reſtauration, 
to the which none being obliged by the Articles of A but the King of 
France, who ingaged himſelf for jt ; it appeared impoffible that the 
Duke of 1 res, —— thereunto; neither 
would, not could the Ki in reaſon compel him thereunto 
but as Protector of Mont errat, he was bound to defend it, as be had 
formerly promiſed to do, againſt all the delinquents of that State: Vet 
the King of Franc: _ much concerned in ſeeing the Duke of Savoy 
farisfied, by what he had undertaken by the Capitulations of 4f1z and 
the Duke threataing new Commoti ainſt Mantferrat, which was 
not likely to bave ſucceeded without the conſent. and affiſtance of the 
King of France, who iwasdiſtaſted at the Duke of Mantss's ſo great 
obdurancy 3 both the Kings having therefore acquainted the. Duke of 
Mantua with the new inconveniencies which were likely to inſue, and al- 
ſo deſited him by their Embaſſadours, that he would pardon Count 
Guido; the Duke pteferring Peace and the publick before his pri- 
vate revenge and anger, and being alſo moved by the example of both 
thoſe Kings, who, as alſo their Fathers, (Princes of ſo great Authori- 

) bad pardoned more bainous Delinquents; reſolyed at laſt to par- 

on him, and to reſtore him to his former Eſtate aud Honour ; where- 
by the wiſned for end was put to the Wars of Piedmont and Montferrst 5 
which certainly would Fave put 7taly into her former peaceſul conditi- 
on (forthere was nothing more defied by the Court ot Spain then this) 
had not the Statiſts in Italy, by new and unthought of accidents, inga- 
ged het in new Wars againſt ber Will and Genius. 


The End of the Sixth Book, | 
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The Contenes 
* _— 


N aus the condition of the affairs Ital 5 4 
1 eaſement of tht War of Piodmont. 2 he — 72 irs oe 
alſd the death of the King of Span, and of the Emperour, The Inſurs 
#Hidn+in the Vaeuline ; thb of new rumours which aroſe from 
beard, inlraty," of new 40 of new Leagues made by many 
Prinvet againit the renn of Spain. The Forts of the Valtoline 4. 
ow Int b Foper bands; * The Prince ef Wales his Foutney inte 
Spa. The Fran, Urbia - dub: ande approaching. E ſcheate if 
in State : a the ad of new tronblis riſing bitween the C 
#tſe, and the Du —— vhetr having purchaſed the 
25 farms of 1 whereas the Duke — Ai pliaſea. 17 art 
— by 44 once accidents of: War, which hapnedin 
add ates 5 oy and Weſt-Indies. | 


n an peate of nah procured the unanimous 
Þ contentof che eo Kings, a — the 1 o great cuũ- 
ting, was commonly 


bought would continue long; and 
tkat the affairs of this — by ſo many, and ſo various p x- 
turbactohs, would now be in quiet 5 for the two Crowns being taught 
by the laſt Occortenzes, began to know what prejudice their reciprocal 
fomenting of each others Rebels and Enemies was to their Authority; 
and that being now joyn d in good intelligence, they ſhould give the 


La to all, and compel all leſter Potentaces to reverence them, aud r 
depen 
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depend upp their ptezfure;” and they ſeemed to be ſo Temented tope- 
42 by ul tlvaieag tigd nota, 2 80 Rar wis to be of 
any futiite breach berwevn theit: wharefore though the Duke of 3. 
Tally ſarivficd wick ce Peace; yet having loſt the leating- 
ame, and be being forhbotet) by the Venetians, bis Mifcon- 
tenemem va; not to be feed, chiefly Race e by the 
praces being eoncteded” by the” Venetian wihoar- his iütervening or 
participdrid#, "tharehueOominionyy calch/tad affifite him more for their 
own private ents, then fw good of the como cauſe, it had to- 
telly deprived him of placing any furuee hope in them; and if when he 
was joytrd vit them, td — French;- he had 1 
good by {> Many wn by uch hboursand. daage the bare 
ventiny of ls unger, ab ſome ſarisfaRion chat he had been the firſt of 
all he I'alis Petcacaesithar'hgd dared to withſtand the Spuniſfi 
Forces, whith' were; formerly -beld ſo formidable by all 7raly 3 and 
mortalto H ſoe ver ſhouted provoke tem; wf c he hope for, or 

tetetd untò withour tem aul yet che King of- I nin fearing/leſtrhe 
Dukes diffitisſaRion might occaſios new troubles in ncuy, and thiarthe 
uticotformity'of bis tumour with: chat ve his, che Kitigs, Agedrs in 
ety afford fact for gew fire q he ſeat-for Don Fieiro dr Tulads 


ro 
by Don ob Fives, both of them bei to be well · wiſhets to 
Novelty ? ad the Dukes enemies; and fer chat che later was not very 
acteptable to the Commonwealth of G But his long experience 
i tlie affairs of Tah, wherein he Hud been long ven d, and his not 
F-ving atry oetaſion to meddle directly in the Duet afairs, kept him 
In His former pace. Sativfaction u likewiſe indeayoured tb be gi- 
ven to the Venetians (fo great a deſite was there, not to eauſe any mote 
troubles Im 7faly) wherefote' the Matqueſt of Belwar, Neſidtrt At 
baſſadotit in Fente, was at the earnetꝶ᷑ defire of that Common ealth 
fetnovyed ftom thence, and ſent to he Reſident Embifſadour in Flan- 
ders, The viceroy of Ne bad ue pfeciſe orders ſent him, tore 
ſtore the Mchouns and the Metchandite which was taken in the Gulf; 
and not long after; at the preſſure o ie Neapdlirdds, another wat 
ſent to ſucce d oſſuaa: auc 4 cettnn difference äriſing between the 
Office s in u., and thoſe of the Como malt, by teaſon of the 
uſual paffage of Sduldiets, who from the Territories of Milla 
to thoſe of Cem touthed upon ſottic part of 2 controverted Ter- 


ſitoty, the King cauſed the Buſineſs to he deeided, with ſatisfaction — 
the 
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the Venetians: and the new Governour Feria, who was very deſirous 
to preſerve peace, and to pluck up all occafions by the roots which, 
mightoccaſion new! Ruptures between the Dukes of Savoy, and Man- 
tons liſtned firſt to the Duke of Manta, who being impatient to be 
ſtill ſubject to be moieſted by the Duke of Savsy, and being alſode. 
ſirous of revenge; for the loſſes, and injurjes-which he had ſuffered, 
indeavoured to give the Duke of Sv a more powerful. neigh 


then: himſelf 5 wherefor coming to vl where he ſpoke with the. 
new Governour, heoffer'd to yield up Aauiſerras tothe King of Spal, 
upos the receiving oi another 'S way of cb which might. 
be — to Montferrat: 2 wich could not be effected, 
as well by reaſon of the i of the bargain, as for that it was of 
an odious conſequence, and reſented not only by the Duke of 


Savoy, but by the Venetians, and by the French; and which conſe. 

uently. would have afforded occaſions of new: jealoufics, and com. 
motions: inſtead of taking them away 3 whetefore forgoing the further 
purſuit thereof, Fe. fell a more pleaſing, Negotiation, to com- 
pole the differences of Monsferrat ſo as both the Dukes might be con- 
tenied, and that waund might for ever be cured which was likely yet 
to c:uſe to great Commotians in the now peaceful condition of Ih: 
but this iadeavour proved vain; by reaſon of the too great difference 
of thetwo Princes pretentions ; ſo as though Feria treated thereof firſt 
with the Duke of Aan, in avid, and afterwards with Phileberto, 
Prince of Savoy, who was ag tlis time come from Sicily. to Piedmont, 
yet nothing was concluded: but thoſe ends are ſeldom compoſel 
which are moſt e:1geftly indenvomed. This ſo great deſire 112 
and ſatis action to the Princes of-1t«/y, ſhewn by the King, and Spa- 
niſh Agents, now when the edge of their weapons was ꝛaken off by the 
late accidents, produced effe&s clean contrary to their intentions; ſot 
the Duke of S«viy,- and the Venetians, finding thereby that the Court 
of Spain did torga much of their high an antieat pretentions, when they 
had met with a conſtant cour 2900s refiſtance, grew the prouder 3 and 


a3 


2 
thioking that they were ſure of the Kings good will, they laid aſide all 
fear of future moleſtation, and much ol their reſpeR to the Authority; 
and Power of that Crown 5 aud therefore holding back from what they 
ſaw the King did ſo intenſively defire, they thought by their being pre- 
pared for action, to put a ſtand ta the reſolutions of that Court, and to 
make them do whatſoever they pleaſed, as if the King would grant 
any thing, and would not tefuſe any conditions which might be favour- 
able to their pretentjons 3 and this conceit was of ſuch Force, as the 
Venetians, were it either in reſentment of the injuries, and loſſes they 
had received, or out of new jealouſies occaſioned by the much provi- 


fion for war brought by the Duke of ofſ#n« into Manfredonia, a Haven = 


in Paglia, inthe Adriatick Sea, were imboldned (as was conceived by 
the ſtout encounters which were there had) to cauſe that City to be en- 
tred in hoſtile manner by the Turkiſh Fleet, ſack d, and the Ammu- 


nition thereof, part taken away, part throwa away; nor did the other 


Princes of Italy, who for ſo many years before had been incumb: ed 
by the Spani.rds too great authority, diſapprove of theſe compott- 


ments; thinking that the lower the Spaniards were brought, i 
ou / 
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ſhould be the more excuſed by the Miniſters of that Court, or at leaſt 
treat with leſs pride and ſurquedry: ſo as though they in out ward appea- 
rance,perſevered in their wonted ieſpect and obſequie, ) et they were in- 
wardly glad to ſee theit condition better d, at the caſt of others. + But 
the French were much exalted in pride and pretentiom; for having 
twice fomented the commotions in Italy by their Forces, aud twice 
compoſed them by their Authority; ſo as 321 themfelyesto be 
become now abſolute Arbit a: orꝭ of. the affairs of Jia, from which 
they had ſo. many years before been excluded; therefore thoughthey 
kept ſriendſhi p. and good correſpondency, puactually, with the Crown 
of Spain, and ſnun d all occaſions of falling out with them, yet being 
no leſs ſtudious then the Spaniards to increaſetheis friendſhip with the 
Italian Princes, (wWhichebat they might continue, they indeavoured as 
much as they could to keep the Duke of $S4vesy; and the Vene iaas uni- 
ted; vay to draw them to themſelves, and to ſeparate them tatally 
from the Crown of Spin; the tormer having been the Bridge and 
Gate whereby their Forces entred Italy, and the latter a powertul In- 
ſtrument to maintain theit Authority: by whoſe means, and by their 
Authority in the Court.of Rome, they hoped to turn and winde all things 
as they diſted, and ta male a ſtrong counterpoiſe in the mid of Iten, 
where they poſſeſꝭ d nothing, to the Spaniards ho had ſo great poſſel- 
ſions there :) to this purpoſe the King of France was pleaſed to give lis 
eldeſt unwarri:d Siſter for Wite to the Prince of Fieamontʒ and choſe 
the Cardinal of Piedmont, who was gone to reſide at Rome, to he Pro- 
tector of France, aſſigning over Annual Rents and Eccleſiaſtical Bene: 
fices to him, and turning all the Authority and Fayour of the Ctown 
upon him; to the end that he might live in the Court 'of Rome with no 
les ſplendor, then authority: which: actions gave no little jealouſie 
to the Court of Spain; as if the King of Franct did by theſe ſo 
ſtrict conjugctions, / and great favours, aſpire to lay ſurer foumdations 
for his own: affairs in Itaiy, and tooutsdo the Spaniards, The acci- 
dents and conjuncture of times did alſo much augment the pretentions 
of the Erench and the Venetians; for the Truce being expired between 
the King of A pain and the Hollanders which was contracted for twelve 
years, in the yeat ic og. the King of Spain made war upon them, hoping 
to reduce them to their antient obedience; and in Germany, tbe affairs 
of the EMpite, and of the houſe of Auſtria, met with ſtout oppoſition, 
by teaſon of the gteat wars and troubles of that Province, begun in 
Bohemia; the Inhabitants hereof rebelling againſt Archduke Ferdi- 
nando, ho was choſen to be theit King fome few years befęe, went 
toa ne Election, and choſe the Prince Elector Pal aine for theit King. 
And therefore Archdube Ferdinandu, who in the year 1619. ſucceeded 
Mathias in the Empire, declared the Bohemians, and the Palatine, to be 
Rebels, and ma je wat upon them, to chaſtiſe the one's rebellion. and 
to allay che others; Tytanay; and becauſe the Cathdlick Princes of Ser- 
wan), and the Duke of Saxeny, Jayad in League, and adheted to the 
Emperoury and the Proteſtant Princes joyn d alſo in a League, which 
they called the Union, aad adheted to the Palatine, oppoſing the others 
the King of - Spain was neceſſitated to aſſiſt theEmperour with all his 
Forces: to tl e end that the Ceſatian and Auſtrian Authority beginning 
10 
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to toterin Germany, it might not draw after it the ruine of the States ia 
ttaly, and Fland:rs, wich were fo: neer con joyn d to the lafety and 
Gi aadezza of the houſe of 'A#ſtria, and Crown of Spain: ſo as theſe 
two x ats being riſen up like two devouring whicle-pools of men, and 
money 3 the King of 8paty was the more _—_ to indeavour pe.ce 
in — 4 not to break with Fraxce,; and to di 

Princes, who therefore (mans ambition — — vaſt) not bei 
content with not being troubled, advanced the more in their end: 
pretentions, Amidſt this diſpoſition of humours, and accidents, the 
aſſa ref July were likely to be quiet: for neither were the Forces of 
her Potentates ſuch as might iacourage them to ſtruggle with the Spa- 
niard; and the Spaniards being far trom defiring novelties, out of the 
atore'aid reſpets, would bave been quiet, and have avoided any oc. 
caſion of diſguſting the Princes of Haly. But 145 could not long con. 
tinue in this condition; for either the heavenly influence not favours 
ble to the quiet of Itah, or the anger of God, not yet paciſied with het 
ſins, the Duke of Feria had ſuch occaſions adminiſtr ed him of ſecuring 
the King of Spains affairs, as they prevailing over whatſoever reſpet, 
or inclination to peace, de thought he ſhould do much amils not to em · 
brace them; whereture-caufing new jealouſies and diffidences in the 
Italians, aud afſordimg matter of mer 27 and oppoſition to the rivals 
of that Crown, it ſeemed that inſtead of begenting good blood, and 
nouriſhing Conſidence (che Mother of Peace) between that Crown and 
the Princes of tn, as be was willyd to do by the King, he ſowed freſh 
and fertile ſeeds ot new wars, and of More important perturbations then 


thoſe that were paſt. \ | BY 
A ſecret fire wa baich'd in a nook of 114ly, which breaking forth af- 
wards had like to bave ſet all Ia on fire 5 juſt as what uſually be falls 


great Cities, whoſe combuſtions begin ſometimes not from Thearrg, 
or Temples, but from poor Cottages. I will take my Narrative 2 
linle backwards, to the end that: what ſucceeded afterwatus may be 
better underſtood. The Iahabitants of antient Retia, who are now 
called Griſons , injoy'd-their antient liberty under the name of the 
three Unions, or Leagues, whereot the chiefeſt, and maſt numerous 
(from which the whole Country rakes its namcy was called Griggs, the 
othet two; Dirritare and C adedio; and as part of them did long ago re- 
bell againſt the houſe or Affria, and are torthe moſt part 'Hereticks, 
ſo they retain an implacable hatred againſt thar houſe z and hating ex- 
treamlytt e name ot Spaniard, have always beld France, and their con- 
federacy conttacted with that Crown for above a hundred years ago, co 
be the chief foundation of their ſecurity, and liberty 3 and being defen- 
ded and proteꝭ ed by that Crown,.they were obſetved by their neigh- 
bours,at leaſt not diſturb d in theit quiet, and peaceful poſſeſſions: theit 
Counay which lier amongſt L. Alpi Retiche, or Resi an Alps, extends it 
ſelf a lude into 14x; for deſcending down the Mountains it la 
ſome Valleys as the brinkt thereof, among ſt which lies the Vutoline, 
from whence, and by which the new wars, the great jealouſies and com- 
m tions of 13465 had their beginning, The Valtoline begins from the A/ps 
which border upom;Tizwolo, juſt where the River Adda takes her com- 


mencement,and running along the ſame river it ends in the lake of _ 
0 


emble with the Laliag 
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ſo as the end thereof conſi ges upon Tirvala, which is under the houſe 
of Auſtria, ſo it joy ns in the Baſis upon the State of Millain; it is coaſted 
along on ihe one ſide by the Rhetian Mountain, and on the other. ſide 
by the Countreys of Breſie and Bergamo: this Valley of the Griſons, 
as it (vers the State pt. Milan from Germany and Auſtria, and joyns 
the Vesetians to the Gzilans and Swiſſers, and by means theteof, to 
France, and allthe Traaſalpine Countreys z (if by any accident ic ſhould 
fall under the Spaniſh. Damunjon,. upon the accels of Germany to the 
State of Mi{4jy) it would ſetve as a Gate or Bridge, whereby to bring 
as magy mea ag the King of Spain ſhould pleaſe trom Germany to the 
State of Milein, * Expence and difficulty; and al ſo, if occaſion 
ſhould be, ig convey the like from 174 into Germany, in ſuccout᷑ of the 
Empire, and houſe of 4»fris: which is very cogvenient and neceſſa- 
ry for the ſa ety ot the Spagiardꝭ, and Auſtrians, in qer man; for Ger- 
many being ihe principal help to defend the State of Millan, and the 
Kingdom of Nes: as ypan Qcchrrences, the Spaniards have ne. d 
to ask leave of the Swiflers, for the ꝑ Mage of Germans into 1145, and 
do purchaſe jt from them at great rates, and upon hard: conditions (for 
| they cannot poſſibly hape for it from the Griſons, by reaſpn of their 

League with France, and their abhorring the name of a Spaniard) and 
the Swiſſers ſometimes denying paſſage, they would much * 
the States, and Affairs of Spai˙n⁰ in Italy ſo the getting of the V alioline 
would afford the Spaniards commodity of paſſing as many mea, and 
other proviſiqns, as they ſnould haye need o, hy a ſhorter, ſafer, and 
leſs expeaſive way, through their 6wn Countries of Germany into 
Its, — the fame Valin, whilh poſſeſs d by the Gri- 
ſons, was like a Gate theown opes 30 the Venetians, and to the other 
Princes of 114, whereby to leceixe ſuccour from the Traaſalpines in 
delence of their affairt, if (45 it was-cagtinually goubted) tt ey ſhould 
be moleſted by the Spaniards 5 and heing Doflely' by the Spani rds, it 
would be a Bulwark, which blockiag up that paſſage would exclude 
all oct ec ſorteigu Jucequr s for the Auſtrian Texritgries invixoning all 
tel on the out- fide from bete 39 Dalmatia, and the State of Millain 
comiog to thoſe by the YValrolipe,(which State of Millain reaches almoſt 
a Mare Ligu#icq.) and the King of $p4ip paſſeiag the Kingdom of 
Naples, add ti Megdigerrage:n, by ee Fleer ; it will 
appear clearly that the Staſe of Venice, and of all other Italians, ex- 
cept Piedmant, would be igvironed by the King of ain and Aujtr an 
Dominions, and Jutle, leſs then ſhut up, and 4mpriſoced , within 
their Forces : iſq a5 the poſſeſſing of this Valley was of great con- 
ſequence and moment, by reaſon of the union or diluniog which 
it occalioned of the- Stag, 0 the fecurity or prejudice 1 ＋ Af 
fairs of all ef tbem: L was, go ranges then, if; 33 the Giæciags 
and Trojans. trove ſo much for fai M ælena, qut Princes did the like 
forthe Valieline. The Vegetians did very much deſire a League with 
the Grilons for ten years, trom the year 1603. and, aſie ma ay diſputes 
and conteſſatians, did obtain it ; to the end that — ns Fon the 
way might he opea to them for Tranſalpine affiſtagce as oft as ihey 
ſhould h. ve nee thereot for their own defence; and when they bad 
ob:ained it, they made publick Feaſts and Rejoycings. But this con- 
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federacy did even then very much diſpleaſe not only the King of 
France, the ancient Protector and Contederate of the Griſons, bit 
al ſo the Spaniſh Agents, and particularly Count Fuentes, then Gove. 
nour of Millain: fo as the Agents of both thoſe Courts, by lever 
means, and out of differing ends, indeayoured by all means to diſturh 
ir. Tt e French having by the title of long confederacy, and protect 
on gotren, great authority and preeminency to their King , amongſt 

thoſe people, (that they might govern them as they liſted) abhor 
tha the Venetians when they ſhould have need of aſſiſtance either from 
the Griſons, or from any other Tranſalpine Nations, ſhould be ſuc 
coured by their King, he being Cuſtos and Gardian of that Gare: ſo 
as in this reſpe the Griſons ſhould be more neceſſitated to perſevere 

in adherence and devotion to the French; and the Spaniards, who 
had long before aſpired to draw this Nation to them by Leagues, aud 
to joyn it by confederacy to the S ate of Millain, believed that their 
eads were totally interrupted by this new League; and not b. ing wal 

pleaſed with the grandezza ot the Commonwealth of Venice, they like 
not that it ſhould be readred more ſecure by this adherence, or that by 

having conveniency to bring forreigners into 7taly, they might perad 
venture prove prejudicial afterwards to the Affairs of that Cromn: 

Many therefo e were the indtavours to diſturb this new League and 
Union; by which the Griſons, who were divided within themſelye 
in parties, and tations, nevet injoy d any more that peace and cou 
cord which they had for many years formerly injoyed. Count Fs 

entes, to curb them, and to fo'ce them to forgo theſe new Conjunctiom, 
and to joyn in Leigue with the State of Millain, as they were deliredto 
do, built a Fort royal juſt where the River Ads falls into the Lale, 
and named it by his dwn name Fort Fuentes : which ſtanding upon the 
Confines, and almoſt in the jawes of the Valtoline, did not only ker) 
that Va ley in perpetual jealouſie, knowing that by reaſon of the con- 
cern and conſequence of its ſituation the Count aimed at ir, but becauſe 
being upon the Lake it might eaſily hiader that Nation from com- 
merce with the State of Millan, and with Italy, by which ſo many 
Griſoa families live, and have their being. The Griſons, who weie 
chiefly concern d therein, did not only exclaim againſt the building 
of this Fort, but the Venetians alſo and the French; and King Henn 
the Fourth, who was then a ive, was not a little offended at it, as well 
for the intereſt of his Colleagues, as tor fear leſt the Valtoline being tz 
ken, the Spaniſh Authority ſhould grow too great: but all this was 

in vain, for neither the Venetians nor other Italian Princes had any 

mind to fall out with the Crown of Spain, which was then at the height 

ot her greatneſs and authority, ſo as they were neceſſitated to be quiet; 
and the King of France, were it either that he was not diſpleaſed that 

the Griſons ſhould begin to taſte the good of the Venetian League, ot 

that he did not then much value it, would not- break with Spain upon 

that occaſion, which (as he was wont to ſay) did not ptincipally belong 

to him; and t!e Swiſſers, who were the Griſons antient Confede 
1a'es, although they mutter'd ſome what, yet being corrupted in their 

Diets, partly by their home diflentions, pirtly by Spaniſh gold, did 

only pe. ſwade the Griſons to accommodate themſelyes to the condi 
tion 
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tion of the times, and to provide civilly for their affairs; wherefore the 
Venetians, ſeeing themſelves left all alone, and that Count Faentes 
was ready with a great Army, when the Griſons, who upon their 
account had entred into theſe troubles, demanded aid of them, did at 
laſt declare, that they thought it not fit that the peace of 7:aly ſhould be 
diſturbed upon ſuch an occaſion. Thus the Fort Fsentes kept unpre- 
judiced by the Forces or threats of ſo many Princes. But the year 1613 
being, together with the time of Confederacy, expired, the Venetians 
bethought themſelves not only of renewing the League, but of eſta- 
bliſhiog it for ever; and, as being a thing neceſſary to the very being 
of their State aad Liberty, they laid out great ſtore of moneys in that 
Nation, whereby they purchaſed ſo many Partakers, and ſo numerous 
a Faction, and ſo many Votes adhering to their party, as prevailing 
over the French and Spaniſh Faction, both which were too weak to op- 
poſe them, they united themſelves by meins of the Agents of both the 
Crowns; and thoſe Agents joyning in their eadeayours and deligns, 
which till then had been contrary to one another, labour d to exclude 
the Venetian Confederacy : Wherefore the French Embaſſadours, who 
had formerly been held to be the chief ProteRors of the Rhe:ian Liber- 
ty againſt the Spaniards, began to be much ſuſped ed; and this ſuſpition 
grew to be ſo great, as being turned into hatred, and not being any long- 
et to be concealed, Monficur Gueffier, then Reſident Embaſſadour for 
France, was publickly diſmiſs d; who fearing the open hatred and ſu- 
ry of that Nation, and ſhunning the popular I umults and Inſurrections 
which he knew were inciied againſt him (and chiefly by the Preachers) 
he withdrew almoſt in a flying poſture to amongſt « Swiſſers: Whe:e- 
with the Griſor.s having immediately ſent away to acquaint the King of 
France, and withal to complain of No reaſon which — them there- 
unto, the King being either diſpleaſed at it, or not making ſuch account 
of the Embaſſadouts which were ſent unto him as he had wont, they 
thought tt emſelves treated as Subjects; wherefore they inclined more 
then before to the — 4 their League with the Vene: ians. 
I be Griſons ther etore chas d away the Biſhop of Coira (2990 being 
a Prince of the ſacred Empire, holds the firſt place in the Dyets) and 
began ro perſecute the chief Fautors of both the Crowns with Impri- 
ſonments, Confiſcations, Baniſhmear, and with corporal paniſhmeats, 
as Enemies to the publick Liberty z nor therewithal content, differing 
in their opinions, they lean'd a'moſt altogether in the Goverument of 
their affairs to their Preachers; who being Hereticks preacte4 nothing 
but the neceſſity tor preſervation of their State and Liberties, of uni- 
ting th: people in one Religion; and that therefore they muſt extirpate 
the Catholicks, and drive them totally out of their Houſes and Coun- 
trey: Many theretore being forced by this perſecution fled, ſome of 
them went to the S ate of Millain, ſome to the Swiſſers, endeayouring 
to recover thei: C-untrey by force of Arms, out of which they were 
driven by rigour, by the injuſtice of the Judges, and by violent faRi- 
on: Thoſe that flei to the Swiſſers made the Embaſſadour Gueffier 
their Head - Commander, and the others the Duke of Feria, with 
whom Gier held ſecret Intelligence, that he might intereſt himſelf 
in their Cauſe, and help them with men and moneys (which were 
Ee 2 things 
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things they Katted) to return into their Countries, Feria furniſh'd 
them with moneys, wherewith they raiſed a body of men, and entring 
into Coixi they madethemſelve; Maſters of it; but their Adverſarieg 
being ſtronger then they; the / were ſoon driven out, and together 
with thetfti the French Embaſſadour : Yer they nor the Duke of Ferig 
not being/ifly whit 'diſyed, they tryed their Fortunes once more 
with prearer teſolution tid Forces for Feria afforded them commo- 
dity of taking 500 Fadt'olit of Tyr vν, and moreover he aſſiſted them 
by divetſion, caufidg au Inſurrection inthe 7altoline 5 which being ſet 
A Foot between Radblfs Pianta, Head of the Griſons that were of the 
French Faction, and Cavalier Robuſtelli the chief of the Valtoline Fa- 
&ion; was much fomefted by Feria, but with ſo much ſecreſie, az it 
was not known to any of the Princes Agents that were in Millain. This 
Iaſurrection of the Vakolinians began the year 1620. The 2 
was, tha: they being afrciently Confederates with the Griſons, the 
Grilons being the ſtronger had turn d their Confederacy into Com- 
mand, and exerciſed too great Tyranny. over them, not only over ther 
terſons and fortunes, but over their Conſciences; and would there- 
fore introduce the poyſon of Calviniſm, and withdraw the people 
from their Fore- fattets Religion, which th 


ey had ſuck d in with their 
milk: For after they had driven out thoſe that fided with the French, 
the Griſons (as hath been ſaid) made their Preachers Arbitrators of 
their affaits 3, who began to prohibite Indulgences in the Yaloline, aud 
to preach Calviniſm, to poſſeſs themſelves of Churches and Monafte- 
ries; and to make Coledges thereof, for the breeding up of youth i 
their Sect, to'the end that they might totally root out the Catholick 
Religion: And that ſh might the more eafily be effected, they pit 
ſome bf the chiefeſt aud moſt religious of that Valley to death. Having 
therefore by Feris's affiftance ſhakeh off the ſervitude ſuffer'd by the 
Grifons , they put all the Heretical Officers and Preachers to death that 
they could lay hands on: Afterwards, the better ro maiatain the begun 
Iaſurreion, they poſſeſs d themſelves of the P: ſſes whereby the Cr. 
ſons might fall down upon them and vanquiſn them, and fell to munitt 
ttem with men and Fortifications ; wherein they were the more tortu- 
da- e, for ttat Cotmt ohn Jerbellone having by Orders from Feria af 
ſembled about 2 500 Foot without the beating up of Drum, was en 
tred into the Vulioline to aſſiſt them. But the Griſons preventing theſe 
ceſigns fell ſpeedily down with a great many men into the Valley of 
Chiavenna, and from thence environing the upper pa:t of rhe Lake 
they woond about into the YJaholine; where having taken and tortified 
ſome convenient plates to keep out relief from the State of Millan, 
they went to Troana, à great Town in the Valtoline; and coming from 
thence to the B. idge ca led Ganda, upon the Adda, they fortiſied it, and 
made themſelves Maſters of Sonario. By which ſucceſſes the Valtol:- 
nians fearing the Gtiſons made more open recourſe to the Duke of Ft 
ria for more powerful ſuccour in this their ſo gieat danger: Feria Ws 
not deat to their en'fea*izs, nor backwards in {ubminiſtring ſuccour; 
for ſeeing the Proceedings of the Enemy, and tearing greater inconve- 
n eaces, commanded Gi de | Arenas to ende vour the ſecuring of the 
affairs of the Yaltoline, who had fortified himſelt in Morbegno = 
thoſe: 
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thoſe men who came in threeves into the Yaltolines which he baving 
happily done, and recove;ed the bridge Ganda, with the death of the 
Garriſon who oppoſed him, the Griſons forſook Sandrio, and retreated 
towards Chiavenna : But to the end that they might not enter another 
time by that way into the Fallaline, Feria ordered Don Feronimp Pi- 
wontello General of the Light · Horſe of the Sta:e of Milain, (who by 
his directions was drawn geerthe Conſines of the Valioline with ſome 
Compauues of Horſe and, Foot) to poſſeſs bimſelf of the Shore of 
Chiavenna, which being ſcituated upon the Head of the Lake, lies in 
the mid - way by which people pals conyeniently from Chiavenss into 
the Valioline: This Shoregr Bank was well fortified by ſome of the 
Griſons, who reſenting te Spaniards attempts in the Valtoline were 
fallen down int the State of Midlain, and had given upon ſome of the 
ncereſt Towns thereof, aud Carried away ſome Pillage. Pimontello 
ſent about 500 Souldiers in Barques to aſſault that Garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of 300 Foct z, wha landing not tar from the Garriſon went to- 
wa ds th bank, intending 29 aſſault it: But the Garriſon being afftight- 
ed at their coming, abandoned that Statjon, and not ſtaying to be aſ- 
ſaulted, fled iuto Chiauenna ; ſo as the bank fell — he any diſputing 
into Pimontellos bands, which he forthwith fortified. 

By ſuch like demonſtrations as theſe the Duke of Feria had plainly 
decla ed, that be had iutfciently ingaged not only the King of Spain 
Forces, but bis name in this Eaterprife, - being moyed chiefl y thereunto 
out of two reaſons; The ope, becauſe he ſaw the Heretick Swiſſers 
and the Venetians had openly.ingaged themſelves inthe Griſons cauſe, 
and in recovery of the Y«{rolixe, that Segate having (eat money into 
thoſe par ts to taiſetwo Brigadoes, the ode Swillers, the other Griſons, 
wherewith tego to the tecovery of the Valialine: The other, becauſe 
the King of France his Agents, by order from their King, who was of- 
ſended with tie Griſons, did not only cqaſent unto, but had a hand in 
the Valioline inſurie tion, and deſired Feria to protect them All this 
was endeavouted from France, to the end tt at the Griſons being mo- 
lefted on that part might have the more reaſon to have recourſe to 
their King. and their King hy that means might govern them as he liſt» 
ed, aud cauſing them 40 abandon the Venetian Confederacy, might 
recover his ancicat Aushority with, that Nation 3 wherefoie Feria ta- 
Ling courage from the conſeat and interceſſion of the French, and pre- 
tence from the V enertians intermiſſion to meddle in that Affair, thaught 
it might be likely to ſucceed well, whereby ſuch convcuiencie; and 
ſafety would redound to his Kings Affairs: He notwithſtanding cloak- 
ed his deſigns with the mantle of Religion, as if be would have it be- 
lieved, chat it was rather qus zeal to the Catholick Faith, and to Gods 
fervice, than the conveniencies and inteteſt of Stare, and ot his King, 
Avhich bad made him emhtece a huſigeſs of that importance 3 profeſſing 
himſelt thecetore to be a better Catholick than Polititian , he ſent 

Prieſts of holy and devour life iato thoſe parts, to preach the \V ord 
of God, and to convert fouls to the Catholick Religion: He aggrava- 
ted the wicked and deteſtable actions of the Calviniſts, cotumitted 
againſt thoſe of the Valtaline, to force them to receive Calvin's Hete- 


tical Doctrine; and the danger of that diſeaſe being diffuſed abroad 
| in 
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in the neighbouring parts of Italy and State of Millain, might infe& 
all Ital with the contagion thereof: Nor betewithal content, he ac- 

uainted the Pope with the whole buſineſs, intreating him, and ex- 
horting him by particular Letters, not only to approve of, but to con- 
cur in his actions, in ſo pious aud Catholick a buſineſs: The pretence was 
very juſt, and the colours very lively and apparent to juſtifie ſo great 
an action; nor could there be a fitter occaſion to effect it: but che ſla- 
very of 1taly, which lay hidden under theſe religious pretences, ſpoil d 
all the glory and good which adorned this action; and it being not 
probable that ſo many Princes, whoſe liberty was concern'd in this 
buſineſs, would ever ſuffer that the Duke of Feria ſhould inſnate their 
States and Liberties with ſuch conceits as theſe, it might upon better 
grounds be ſuppoſed he would meet with very many difficulties in 
bringing them to perfection: ſo as peradventure it might have been: 
more opportune advice for the aff irs of his King, and for the condit- 
on of the preſeat times, not to have provoked the Italians with ſuch 
and fo great a novelty, who were already very much incens d with the 
Spaniſh command, who being become more jolly by reaſon of the ſuc- 
ceſſes in the late wars, were ready to hold up their heads, and to ha- 
zacd the wholly laying aſide all reſpe& to the King of Spins authori- 
ty, and forgoing all tear of his Arms to turn the world uplide down 
for the pre'ervation of themſelves and liberties, rather then to ſuffer 
themſelves to be inſlaved as they were likely to be by the novelties at- 
tempted, and fo ſtrongly indeavoured by Feria. 

Neither was it likely that the French who did now incourage Feri 
to this enterpriſe, would ever be content tł at he ſhould reap full ſatif 
ſa cion therein; for they having no other end, then by vexing the Gri- 
ſons to force them to have recourſe unto their King for help, it was 
more certain, that they would indeayour by all means, that that Valley 
might not remain poſſels'd by the Spaniards, left the Spaniſh Gran- 
dezza might be the more increaſed, and the liberty of the Italian 
Pricces might be by them oppreſs d, and left that paſſage might be 
block d up from thoje of their Nation by the Spaniards z and befides 
tt a: the preciſe Orders and Inſtruſtions of the Court of Spain did re- 
pugne ſuch novelties, the example of the Emperour Cber les the Fifth, 
and of Philip the Second, might keep the Duke of Feria from ſuch at- 
tempts : which Princes though they knew how fitting a thing it would 
be to be maſters of the Yaltoline, and would galdly have been ſo; yet 
thinking it to be a buſineſs which would be hard to compaſs, they were 
ſar from thinking of it; and the example of the commotions which 
bapned in Count Fuentes time was more freſh, and ot greater force, 
when by building only that Fort within the Confines of the State ot 
Millain he was likely to have cauſed ſuch wars in 1taly ; the French, 
and Venetians having ingaged themſelves meerly for the preſervation 
of tte Valtoline, when the Spaniſh Forces were at the height of their te- 
puration z what could he then pretend, or hope for, upon this preſent 
occaſion, when the intire uſurping of the Valioline was in queſtion, by 
the prefervation whereof the liberty of 7taly, and by the loſs whereof 
her ſlavery, did evidently reſult? and yet Feria preferring the great 
good which would be gotten by joyning 1taly to Germany, before ſo 
many 
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many other reſpe&s, entred comagiouſly upon the enterpriſe, and 
plunged himſelt daily more thereintot thinking that the glory of this 
acquiſition would be greater, by how much the reſp:&s were the greut- 

et which had kept the Emperour, and Philip the Second, from endea- 

vouring it: he did not apprebend that any one could difturb him, or 

bete ave him of what he ſhould have gotten, when he ſhould have joy- 

ned Germany to 11aly by the Valtoline; for having once ſecured the paſ. 

ſage of the Dutch, neuher could the Iralians have known how to reſeat 

it, being bereft of forre:gn aid, nor could forreignets have eaſily aſ- 
ſaulted the State of Millain, when it ſhould be back d by the neigh- 
bouring German Forces: he was alſo the more incouraged( and his 
hopes were the more heightned by the troubles in France, the King be- 
ing buſied in beſieging Montalban and Rochel, which were thought 
would prove a tedious buſineſs, and not to be effected: fo as holding 
it for undoubted that neither the French, nor (without them) the Ve- 
netians, nor other Iralian Princes would ſtir, he thought they would 
be content with it, as they had been with the building of Fort Fuentes; 
and that there ore he was not to abandon an occaſion whereby he might 
ſignalize his Government beyond that of any of his Prede-effours : 
who though they had always bad their eye upon it, yet they never 
knew how to effect it. But the Griſons, who were not this mean 
while idle, baving by the Venetians moneys aſſembled about 6000 
Foot, tried once more to enter into the Yalzoline, by the way of Chia- 
venna; and finding /a Rive well fortified, they took a great compaſs 
along the Mountains, and fell down into the Country of Bormio, 'which 
lies in the utmoſt part of the H alto ine, where it joyns to Tirvolo Fo- 
van di Medici, Marqueſs of St. Angelo, was entted into this Town with 
600 of thoſe Italian Foot who came in Threves from the State of Mil- 
lain, and had already begun a great Treach, by which he thought to 
have ſhut up the mouth of a Valley whereby they come from the up- 
permoſt part of the Griſons: but the Work not being yer finiſhed, 
and conſequently remaining ſubject to be offended by the Enemy, when 
coming upon their backs they ſhould aſſault the defendants, being 
therefore ſet upon on that fide which lay yet open, he forſook the 
T.ench, and Bormio, and withdrew with his men into Tirans, a Town; 
which lies more in ward, and almoſt in the midſt of the Valley; and 
the Griſons entring Bormis without any reſiſtance, ſack d it, unwor- 
thily profaning the Churches, and converting ſacred things, and what 
vas conſecrated to divine worſhip, not only to prephane, but to facri- 
legious, and ſcandalous uſes: being incouraged by this good ſucteſs they 
fell down upon Tyrano aſſuredly hoping to take it with as much caſe, 
but they fared here otherwiſe; for the Duke of Feria bearing hat had 
hapned at Bormio, gave order to Fovan Feronymo Pimontello, ti at lea- 
ving a ſufficient Garriſon in nella Riva, be ſhould go with all the men 

he could gather up in thoſe paris, into the Valtoline: who taking ast e 

m-rched ſome pieces of Artillery from Fort Fuentes, and having got- 

ten 14 foot Comp-nies in thoſe parts, came in four days march imo 

Tyrano, where there were already 2000 Foot and 500 Horſe comman- 

ded by Fovan Bravo. The Griſons were not above four mile: from 

Tirano, when Pimontello came thither with his men; and being — 

vered, 
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yeed, and wich ſtaod by ſome Pops of Horſe they fought req. 


and 1epyl>'d them, who being purſued by grea;;r numbers, ct ed in: 
to 777: but the Grifons keeping behind em witſi the hole body 
of their men, Fimeniello and Braus reſolved to go forth aga n into the 
Field with 1000 Feat, part Spaniards, part Italians, aud wit! 40 
Horſe and tencipg themſelyes with lome woſul V als, but bie. ſt 
bigh» which in viten the Gardens by which that whole Country is di- 
ſtiggniſhed, they Raid waiting ze coming of the Enemy, who appear 
ed upon the deſcent of a Hill, divided in o three Squadrons ; the firſt, 
which. conſiſted of 2908 Berneſe, and were led on by Colonel Nicaly 
Muler, a yaliant and well experienced Commgader, adyancing moxe 
furjoyſly t} ea the reft, was ſo ſorely plaid upon by Musk et ſhot when 
he drew neer the plain, as being gpenly expoſed to the vollies of ſhor, 
be was hut ill dealt wich: being after ward come upon the plain | ere- 
ce yed mote prejudice by the Horſe which was command ed by Qurayi- 
ano, Goyernout of GuHaras, who diawing neer him by a cettain cover 
w.y, gave furiouſly on upon the Foot, and made great ſlaughter, in- 
lomuch as Colonel Myer, together with five other of the beit Captains 
being flain, and theix zanks broken, after a furious fight, which Jaſted 
for lame houzs, they were routed 5 thoſe ſew that fled were part of 
them killed by the Country people, part throwing themſelves into the 
Adda we edrowned ; as for the other two Squadrons, the Reer eicaped 
ſafe away: the ozter which went to recover Tyrano, after having mad 
ſome feſiſlance, fied; with the loſs of their Baggage, which —— 
in the Enemies hands: the Kings men returned victorious into Tyran 
and the vanquiſhed finding they were not purſucd, rallied together 
went, (Heing in number about 4000) to aſſault the Townzbur Pimontell 
baviog aſſemblcd the Foot together, and put them in order, made ſuch 
reſiftance, as the Enemy being plaid upon by the Artillery, and ind - 
maged by ſmaller hot, could do nothing ot moment, nor cuſt come 
to an aſſault, though the Walls were in ſome places weak, and tuinous; 
but tetreated towards the Mounlains which confine upon the State of 
Venice , irom whence going to Bermio they returned home. The 
confl;& induted five. hours, with great courage un both ſides, aboye 
2000 of the Grifans-wer: ſlain, choſe being comprehended who were 
drowned in the 4d; and of the Spiniards not above 50, amongk 
which ig viano the Governaur (who was one of the firſt tha: aſſaulted 
the hiſt Squadron) and a Nephew of Jovan Bravo: the ſpoil was great, 
amongſt which they ound much of what was taken from Bormio, and 
32000 Pucates, . deſtined for the Souldiers pay: after the Victory, 
tt ey went to Bas mis, which being abandoned by the Garriſon made 
no refifiance; where tbey built a gallant Fort royal, and munited the 
Town with a great i tench; by which, and by three little Forts erected 
al: ng, ti e Valley, the one at Tyrano, another at Morbegne, and the 
third at Syndrie, the Kings men were maſters of the Valialine; and the 
new, built Forts being kept by the peoples conſent, for Guard ot the 
Country, and the liberty thereof, they began to ſettle a form of Reiigi- 
on, and Politick Liberty, to the end. thatthoſe of the Ya/roline being 
goyern'c by themſelyes, might under the protection of Spain, where- 


intothey wee by a particular Decree received, injoy their Religion 
al 
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and be ſecured in their liberty,” which they bad happily recoveted. The 
Archduke Leopo!#4, who keeping cotrelpondency with the Duke of 
Feria, aimed at the recovery ofthe Towns of the third League, Which 
were amtichtly rebelled from the hquſt of Auſtria, did ar the fame time 
build à Fort, which he called San Maria, in the Valley ot Xsſere, in 
' the Griſons jutiſdiction, co the End tb at remaiui 5 where the Yat= 
relive joytsto 19 vn, the union on both fides t be the bettet ſe- 
cured, T6 eſe hap T Negotiations were added; 
for nbt Jong after, the Griſons being dejected, partly by the great 


blom whith they received in the Faltd#ze, and partly confuſe för the 
repugtianty'of opinions Which was ift up zmoogh them, /a Grieg, 
which ix che ehiefeftof the ter Leagues, ſent Al douts to - 


lain, 2nd eapb ulated with Feria tout uber, jon of the Fuboline 
tb its formefchndittion, upon very favorable terms, for the iababitants 
Religion und Liberty; And oblige ſet] lu hare of the öthet two 
Lenken eee League with the Sta ot eee 
wat mich deſired by the'Spahiſh A o gragt free paſſage for the 
Kings men thorow theix Towas: böt this Capitiativa took ho effeR, 
though many ol the Nee 'of he Fon Fraps coated 
therein 3 for the thitd e cotitradidting it, and pa ticularly thoſe 
of low Engen, the qui x of töſe Who were apainſt the Cäpitula- 
tion of Mrlals began ti lcreaſe, dad their faction grew ſtronger; 
the rather becauſe theywere much Fo. petty the Venetizhs, and 
french Embaſſadour. Ho adheredunts fhttn, The Etobaſadour was 
the ſame Gneffiere, whit having held Intelligence with Feria but a little 
before, had procuted, and had had à Hand id the [tifturredtion ol the Va- 
roline; but not being able to ſee ĩt now faln undet rhe auchotity, and al- 
moſt under the command ot the Spaniard, and that he himſelf bad been 
the means and worker thereof, he was pieced 2g4in with the Griſons, 
and with coptraty indeayours favoured the oppreſſion of the Valtolini- 
ans to drive tte Spaniards from amongſt the Grifpns to the recoyery 
of the Valley which they had loſt : they were theteuntoalfo intited by 
their Preachers, who deteſting the Capitulation of Millan, called in 
their publick preachings, and in their ptivate meeting, the Fayourers 
theteof, Authors of tcandal, Enemies to the publick liberty, and 
Traytors totheir Country: fo as there proceeded great altercations be · 
tween thoſe who were againſt ir z and the Duke of Feria having taken 
five Companies of Swiſlers into pay, in favour of thoſe that ſided with 
the Capitularion, he ſent them into Rh; whereat the Country riſe 
vp in Atms, and the very fatitors of the Capitulation not adhering mach 
to their former opinion, the Swiflers were fore d to retreat: ſo as this 
party having gott en the upperhand, they began to implead the chief 
Authors of the Millan Capitulatiom, as having betrayed the publick li- 
betty, by agrceing thereunto without the publick conſent ot all. But 
new Orders being ſent at this time from the Court of Spain, reduces 
the trouble to a moſe quiet Negotiation, The Princes ol lraly were 
much moved at theſe proceedings of Feria, and reſented them z and 
the Venetians, who (as hath been ſaid) coveted both their own, and 
the common liberty, and by disburfing out moneys largely unto the 


Criſons, Fad indeàvoured that he might not compaſs his ends 3 had 
Ff a0 
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alſo by their -Embaſ E made great complaint thereof to the C 
of Spas acculing the 3 as a perturber of the publick — 
and as an inſnarer of the me of italy; as did alſo the new Pope, Gy. 
gorythe 15th, who ſucceede Paal the 5th, who died in the beginn 
of the year 1621: this was Cardinal Ledoviſio, Archbiſhop of Bullogyiq: 
be was commonly held to be not well affected to the Spaniard , by 
reaſon of the diſlaſtes between him, and Don Piedro di Tolledo, wha 
being the Apoſtolick Nuntio in Lombard and Piedmont he negotiated 
the compt Gion of thoſe wars ; and therefore as one that dereſtedthe 
.Spaniards, and loved not to ſee them increaſe in greatneſs and authoxj 
ty, it was thought he would not omit ſu prefling thoſe ends upon thi 
occaſion, which did ſo much vex him, ſo to make himſelf famous by 


reſtoriog 1ralyto het former.ſecurity, and thereby make the begingize 
of his Popedom more acceptable. He wrot « Letter with his own ba 
to the King of. Spain, font elmo Ys and much reſenting the Covern 
ations, 4s prejudicial to the common quiet, and ſati faction; and din 
him that he would not deny him this favour which. he very earneſtly defpridf 
lun, tn this the byginging of big Pepedom : he did alſo ſeriouſly ann, 
him, that for the good of the common peace, and for the ſafety of Italy, and 
of thoſe S iates which be the King did therein peſſeß, he would put the aſſan 
of the Valtoline into ſo joyful 4 condition as might give (atifattiontodl 
men, The Letiet either came not at all to the Kings bands, cr it it did, 
it was at his very laſt time of life; for he died after Paul the Fiſth, abou 
the end of March, the year 1621. a King who was more remarkable to 
his goodneſs and innocence of life, then for any thing elſe, for for. 
going almoſt all buſineſs, and medling but very little in the adminilin 
tion of affairs, he retain d little of a King, more then the title and far- 
tune: a thiog which did much prejudice the authority and greatne 0d 
the Crown, which being govern d by the intereſt of Favorites, for 
the ſpice of 22 years, wherein hereigned, and chiefly in his lat er time, 
he leſt ir much fala from that height of reputation wherein he had te- 
ceived it from his Father. He was ſucceeded by Philip the Fourthof 
that name, the eldeſt of three Sons that he left behind him, of about 
16 years of age, who though he gave ſome greater ſhew ofa Royalin- 
clination; by which it was boped that he would intereſt himſclt more 
in publick as then his Father had done, yet his young years, 2 
the paſtimes of youth not permitting him to partake of the troubles of 
publick Goverament , the adminiſtration of affairs muſt neceſſatihy 
tall into the former condition, which the Spaniard call 4} Privanzs: 
or, of affairs being carried by Court Minions. The chief Miniſters 
of State were Don Balieſar di Zuniga, and Don Gaſpar di Guſmah, 
Count 4 olivares : but Zunige who being long verſed in weightieſt at- 
ſairs, as well within as out of the Kingdom, and who was highly 
eſteemed by all men, died not long after, to the general grief 
of all; ſo as the whole weight of Government leaned upon 00. 
wares his Shoulders, who being made a Duke by the new King, 
and retaining till his former Title of Count, would be called 
Conde Duca. 
The Yaltoline was that which the new King took firſt into his cooli- 
de: ation; wherein the Pope, the Princes of 7taly , and the King af 
; , Frantt, 
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France, bad uſed their indeavours: The new King would ſatisfie the 


joint defires of io many Princes, and give a taſte, in this the beginning 


of his Reign, ot bis being content with what was his own, not deſiri 

ro uſurp upon other meas ſtates , or upon the Liberty of the Italiin 
Prince:: But becauſe the inte: eſt of Religion was concern d in this bu- 
figeſs'3 that be might ſhew hunſelf to be a no leſs pious and religious, 
then wife and moderate King, he agreed upon certain Articles with 


the French Embaſſadour ; the ſubſtance whereof was, That the ſame 


Religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the Valtoline which was rhere #ſed in the 
year 1617 3 And that the State ſhould be reſtored roube ſame condition that 
it was in before the Rebellion: That the Forts ſhould be demolliſhed, and al 
Gariſons removed from thence: That all the Valtolinians ſtould bepardoned 


for their Rebellion: That the King of France , Switzers , and Valleſani, 


ſhould become ſureties to the Griſons for the obſervance. of what was agreed 
1%: Theſe Articles came from Madrid into Italy, ſoon after the 
Capitu/ation of Millain; and as they came unexpected by any, (for 
even thoſe who did moſt deſire it, could not expect nor hope for ſuch 
facile proceedings irom that Court, in ſo weighty a buſineſs, and of 
ſuch importance to that Court) ſo the Duke of Feria, and all thoſe 
who out of a deſire to advance the Spaniſh Grandezza tad co oppe- 
rated in this bufine(s, ſecing their plots and deſigus wholly overthrown 
wherein they had taken ſo much pains, were totally aſtoniſhed, not on- 
ly for the prejudice which they thought would thereby redound to the 
State of Aan, and to the other affairs of the Crown of Spain; bur 
for the loſs of that oſtentation, glory and merit, which Feria and the 
reſt hop:d to have teapeꝗ thereby: Vet not being able to withſtand 
the Kings fo preciſe Orders and Commands, they were forc'd to be 
content; and not knowing from whence this reſolution ſhould proceed, 
ſome la d the fault upon the new Kings weakneſs; others upon the 
Orders and Commands of the late King; who, upon receiving the 
Popes Lec: ecs a little before he died, charged his Son to deſiſt from the 
en erptiſe of the Valtoline: Others argued , that the new King be ng 
too indulgently affeRionate to his Wife, who was ſollicited by the 
French Embaſſadour, was. deſirous to pleaſe her at her carneſt deſite, 
in not coming to a breach with her Brother, the King of France, upon ac- 
count of the Yaltoline: There were not ſome wanting who affirmed 
that Don Piedro di Tolledo, out of private emulation that his ſucceſſor 
ſhould lo happily eſſe t this buſineſs, which nor fe nor ſo many others 
of his Predeceſſors could ever do, did oppoſe in tt e Supream Coun- 
cel ot State, to the end that Feria's actions might not be approved but 
rejected, as the original and undoubted cauſe of great ſcandal and trou- 
bles: Howſoever it was, by the effects men may eaſily comprehend 
either a Repen ance in theie Court of the thing capitulated for; or ac- 
cording to otheis ( tor there never wants ſiniſter Interpreters) an End 
rather to quiet the minds ot the Italians and French, much moved aad 
incen ted by it eſe Capitulations, tſ en to put the thing ce pitulated for 
in execution. | 
W hilſt this was negoriating in Spain, the Valtolini:ns facing well 
in Italj by reaſon ot ti e Victory at Tirans, and the Capitulations of 
Millain; and Feria exclaiming ſufficiently in the Court, that —"_— 
f a +» re lolu- 
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reſalution the King A loſt fo opportune and ſo important a purcha ft, 
. as defer'd ; but the Valtoliniaes en. 
cla med more then :Ftria, as menwho were ſent thither on purpoſe 
Feria: They mingled rears: with their -perſwaſians, and did io linite 
deſite ti King · I bai he manld noi abandon them, nor force them to rm 
ander dhe antient getecf Agnanes; of Heretick Tyrants , who would ri 
up not, only tagainf) their li vs: 44 fortunes, lat even againſt their ſealr, 
craingdoms the Carhitet, Rel:gian; im the. Valtoline : They delired him 
Mad eau infarnohimſef juilg;whet ac contiition of the Valtoline wa 
formerly, and lia h . 65. wellin reſpect of thur natural kiberty a 
Keligion's. for by ile perfect knowledge.of 3 Points the oben mn 
be Adler A, Ie i eſin was per failed b condeſcend io thife Ani 
cles: Ang ue for tis fi Point, tiuꝶ ſbemed that the Valtolinians were u 
tarally Affe, people, nar Subjettoorer Vaſſals an the Griſons, anbu Aejqh 
had lecnunſorwed, nt 697 Gempantons and Confederates , vowhom nb 
theryhey, nor their fare Fathers our ſmarn fealty, nor done 

or heme ay ſigns 9 


jedtion ʒ dhungb by rea ſan of 4he diverſity of Rel 
ions, their hem, having f mann gears governed the common It 
allet joimily , ll len eiii d ond ſnfaruies by vheir me 
Canſederate: Ad g u mne more cnnelly exerciſed agtinſt then, 
for that. the Cathwiich 5 was canſi am ly prefeſt by the Valiolimian, 

4 Calvins abborrgd; Wherefore, aid they, be Commotions of the Val. 
tolins wege net, non Saal nat, be eſtamed Rclelion, but the defence au 
maæintaiing of 3 he:Gapiphok Melighen, und the recomery of their natural Li- 
berty, which wa war anily allowmeagf; tut feveured and afifted by ali Lan 
bot h humane amd danse Bun this was tbe reaſen why no Prince, how gred 
er powerful ſaeuer, diving neither j gridictian nor command over them 
could, wuhout uſing inane, brang them under the command of other s,eud 
| h, under the unþuft Tyr anng of the aſurpers of their Liberty; fron 
which bj ſingulaf dywne guoaneft , and by the ſo great bad rd of their live 
and fortunes , they had once wmiharawn themſetives: Nay , tharall lenfel 
and juſt Princes , thy more great and pamerful they were, wore the mare d. 
l'g:a by the Laws of Nations , and ij G Laws , to favour and take ini. 
rncir praßectian, whe ſuberties eppreſt peonle, and to turn all the force 
their Kingdam sto the aſtructian and healing down of Tyrants, whowere 
athor ꝗ aud perſec-ted by all Laws hoth divine and humane: And if the di- 
fence of the Valtolintans liberty mus to be expected from any of 1he'Princes 
of the preſent Age, ita u1douhiedly belong more to bis Majeſty then to am 
other 3 wo having takep the Halunliniqus Religion and liberty imo his pre- 
tection before the Capitulati m ſtipulated with tbe King of France, he could 
not wii hout breach of bis Royal Mord, abandon them, nor make them to d 
an action fa corary to the protetHion his Majeſty had taken of them, by 
forcing them to return to their former flawviſh condition , Bus that this tid 
b l»ng is bim line, much more by reaſen of the hereditary profeß ien of the 
Houje of Auſtria, of always teing the ſafe ſhield and conſtant defence of the 
Cuhulick Religion, which was jo 6:nexed to the liberty of the Valtoline, 
the ruine F he latter did neceſſarily draw after ut the ruine of the other; for 
who weuld aoubs but if the Val oline ſpauld return again to underneath the 
ſlavery of the Griſons, the Catheligh Religi n winld be there trodden under 
fo-t : Nor did ihas Article of the Convention , whereby it mas azreed that 

Religion, 


rr ' y \ 

Religion ſmnuldbrrerorned totbe ſame vondition as is mus in the year 1617. 
 mekerany thing for the (preſervation err; for hi Majeſty was abuſed in 
that Point 4s well as in the uber of Rellgion, being'falfly given to under- 
fand that the Roman I tiig ian was ur tar wablemiſhed and andefactd theres 
Au that this :obuſenape a Anh the. gremer, us the inconveniences and 
exorbitances which And thereby Hi fuli wile The greatly, and that therefore 
. the better prowifpon mas rolle bud for lit Saying that "the Hemblitions and 
- profanations. of Charohes.> the wſwr parton Chur hdr Aube Mtjr- 
. domes andi ve lgiou= peopity' the Sthedls-and Lende for 
the breeding ap of putin Calvintſme ; he abolinlun if Tiages,proibitins 
, Indulzearer,\ andununy Mer impioneiind tris abominattons, were 
introduced lie Valtoh Ao ug before ihe year 18 7. An on the rontra- 
19, that oletie ner 1a 1% Pipe 5 de feen of the holy of fces "the ac- 
ceptivg f iD and fa of ib Church; ' the accepting of the 
Coancel of Trent, and ful GRooraus Kilmatrs lh publication of In- 
dulgentier's the aboliſhing bf Meraviedl vol a 'Stminarics 5 the Reſt1- 
10 tien of denies: ſhed Chr of 1423004 4nd gerſons of C hareb. mer und 


ſin «ty 1he ex5irpation vf. Hertiiłi \Ney-fbes » wert the fruits and pro- 
un chef Liberty, reccabrtu iheyonrun 620. Who ſterinot then (ſaid they) 
that if that Article bring robrpin i Execution, am, Religion be redu- 


ced tothe ftaterit was in ae yeur 1619, Y your Maj efty being highly abu- 
fed, doth command thit alt theſe ' aborninavlows whith were aboliſhed in the 
year 1620. ſhall returns the Valtoline ; au, , on the contrary, that 
«li of Hoiyumd Carboliadl, wohith ware introts ced there, together 
with liberyibe abolaſhed, We tum (ſa:43 hy) irhbus bluſhing and confu- 
ſion repreſe.ut #nt 0 nur Mj oſty; that which your moſt Catbolitk mind cun- 
wot mit hout Horror hun, und nom to be- tue net only all facred Canvn: 
and moſt huly t omucil: of the C atloludt Oha rob, dv not only reprove ſuct 
\Conventions, but do puniſhthe Authors, Fantort; uh Introducers of all 
theſe abominuble impieties., with ſcueroſt excummanication + the Solemy 
Oath your Majrſty'tork 4 ltult bifore your Coronation, 3 the high Almiyhey 
God, to the. Pregcer and People of this ſo Cutholict Crown, doth n admit 
ſuch Conventions, The C atholick Kings, your Preiebeſſoors, who have 
; wok much Gold., an h of their beſt Vaffels, for the maimenarce of 
wine Worſhip, and f abe beating town of Hereſie, who bave not was 
ſaed the la of whole Provinces, for not aulmitiing of am orher then the Ca- 
tbolick Religion, do conjure your Majeſty, be Inberitor not only of ſo many 
Kingdoms, but of ſo great Catholict val, not 10 Alo, that Covention, 
to . world knows, bat you not been _— would not have con- 
ſented for ally ear Kingdoms, They finally cunciuded with +xugger ating the 
iniquity, and inhamame craeltirt of the Griſons, which they were ſure would 
increaſe, together with tir fierce butred ag ainſs the miſer able inhabitar ty 
of the Valtoline, for their having taken wp Arms, in defence of their na- 
tural liberty, and of the Holy Fab6, 

The King was doubtleſly moved with theſe Reaſons, which being 
afrerwa ds diyulged in the Court, the chief Lords and Officers tteceot , 
and the people in genera), finding the reſulting inconveniences by this 
coul. nage put upon the King, were much moved thereat, and did con- 
feſs that nothing more contrary to the Faith, nor more prejudicial to 
Catholic ks, could be contracted amongR Heretick Princes; and ſtot m- 


ing 
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iog t! erea*, knew not what to do, whereby with ſafety to the Kings 
royal word and agreement, the Convention might be kept from being 
put in execution ʒ and whilſt they were buſted thert about, a new acg- 
dent fell out which furniſh'dthem with a means: A Diet was reſolved 
upon for the execution of this agreement amongſt the Swiſſers, to be 
celebrated in Lacerna, one of the chief Catholick Cantons of that Na- 
tion: wherein 2 with the Deputies of all the Cantons) Mon- 
fieur. Scappi, Apoſtolick Nuntio with the Swifſers, was to be pre 
ſeat for the Pope, Monſieur Myron, and Monſieur Aenbolon, Embaſſa- 
ddurs, in ordinary and extraordinary, for the King of France, and 
Gueffiere Reſident in E betia, and Andrian Tomaſini, Prelicent ot the 
Parliameat of Burgen, for the King of Span; and the Duke of Fe. 
ria was commanded to obſerve Tomafini's Orders, for what ſhould be 
reſo'ved upon in that Diet touching the affairs of the Ya/toline:. the 
Deputies alſo of the Griſons appeared at this Diet, who preſcatiog 
the Decree of general pardon granted to thoſe of the Valtoline, de- 
manded the demolliſhing of the Forts lately erected inthe Valtolint, 
guarded at the preſent by Spaniſh Garriſons, and to be repoſleſtot 
that Valley, according to the agreement made at Maarid; offering 
themſelves ready to-obſerye whatſoever they were obliged unto by the 
ſaid Capitulation: The Preſident of Jurgeny peruſed, and artentively 
conſidered the Decree 3 and . it to de too ſull of cavils and ſnares 
tor thoſe of the Valtoline, exclaimed much againſt it, firſt in words, and 
then in writing; and as if a large Gate were thereby left open for re- 
venge, he began to accuſe it of fraud: the words and actions of the 
Griſons gave more credit to the Pieſidents Reaſons, and Exclamat 
ons, who ſeemed ſo incen: d againſt thoſe of the Valtoline, as not being 
able to contain themſelves, they ſtuck not to ſay, they hoped one d 

to waſh their hands in their blood: the Preſident was followed by all 
the Catholick Cantons, which were Confede ate with the Crown of 
Spain; and by him of AppenXel, which ſtands in the midſt between 
the Catholick, and Heretick Cantons; and therefore expreſly refuſing 
to ſtand bound for the Griſous, as they were required to do by the Ca. 
p tulation of Madrid, they madea Decree thereupon, which they cal 
led irrevocable: the other Cantons, either not being willing to appeit 
of another opinion, or ſeeing that their obligation would not be ſatiſ- 
factory without the like of their companions, thought it not fit to be 
bound, Thus was. the Cony.ntion of Madrid excluded, or as the 
French and Venenans complain d, deluded by the cunning and ſecret 
carriage of the Duke of Feria, who, as they ſaid; Ead wrought upon the 
Swiſſers by moneys :, neither did the heat of oppoſition made by the 
Preſident of Bargeny pals without ſuſpe& of ſome ſecret Commiſſion 
from the Court of Spain, which might have altered her opinion touching 
r' e affairs of the Valtoline; a id this ſuſpition increaſed the more, for 
that the Spaniſh Agents, after the Swiffers refuſa!, began to pie end 
that the Convention of Madrid was no longer valid, but was to be un- 

de ſtood as Null3 as made upon condition that the Swiſſers and Yal- 
leſa; # would be thereunto obliged ; which condition being void, the 
Convention u as void alſo: the buſin:fs of Compoſition be ng there- 
fo e deſperit”, the Grifons being aſſiſted by the French and Venetians, 
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. reſolved to go once more armed to the Valtaline, and to indeayourthe 
recovery thereof with greater Forces: which being preſently done, 
they fared not better then they Had done before: though many men 
were ready to aſſiſt them in the parts about Brefta, and Bergamo: they 
fell down with 1 3000 Foot into the Country of Bormio, with intention 
to aſſault the new Fort, wherein were 600 Foot under 0ttav1o Sfera, 
who being very well prepared for defence, the Griſons thought not 
good to ⁊ſſault them; but ſent ſome S quadrons to the raking in of a lit- 
tle Fort not far off, wherein were about forty foot, who defended 
themſelves egregiouſly, and flew and tepuls d many of the aſſailauts: 
hearing afterwards that Sou]ni Brau, who was ſent with freſhmen 
from Feria, approached, they went to meet bim; and drawing out 
their Forces between Bormio and the little Fort, they ſtaid a while ex- 
peRing him, intending to fight him; yet when they heard the Drums 
which were nigh at. hand, they retreated into Bermis, and ſe:ting it on 
ſite went towards the Mountains top, and from thence retired home- 
wards ; but being overtaken in their retreat by ſome Horſe, which 
were ſeat by Bravo to fall upon their Reer, whete they received ſome 
prejudice; and their Commander Herman Planta being amongſt many 
others ſlain, all the reſt were ſo terriſied and confuſed, they began to 
ſeek their ſafety by a diſorderly flight through the craggy Mountains, 
which though: they were rugged and almoſt unacceflable, yet by the 
long practice and experience whichthey had therein, they overcame 
them; and being ſcattered they paſt back over hq Mountains, leaving 
in Bormiocruel ſigns of their rage againſt thoſe of the V ultollne: where- 
fore by reaſon of this action, ſo contr ry to the Articles of Millain, the 
Duke of Feria waged open war againſt them; and agreeing with 
Archduke Zeopold; whom Tirvols and Alſatia did obey, trat he 
ſhould aſſault the Griſons on his fide the Mountains, he eatred himſelf 
in perſon into the Valtoline with 6000 Foot, and 500 Horſe, thinking 
to oppoſe the Griſons new Forces: but when he was not well got to 
Morbegno, a Town which ſtands in the mouth of the Yaltoline, and tears 
ine there what bad befallen Bormio, he turn d upon Chiavenna, a Town ' 
of the Griſons, which is the head of another Valley, which tuns along 
la Mera, a River which falling from the Alps runs into the Lake: 
there was therein a Garriſon of about 300 Griſons, who truſting more 
to the open Fields then to their Walls, drew a long Trench on the out - 
ſide of Chiavenna, from the foot of the Mountain, to Aera; wt e e- 
with croſſing the whole Plain above which lies on the left ſide of the 
River, they minded not much the lower fide, it being narrow and 
mooriſh: thinking to make head there, they put themſelves almolt all 
in Garriſon, and ſent for a good ſtrength of men to defend a cettain 
place b yond the Trench: which being ſeated upon the skirts of the 
Mountain, Pirz:commanded the way, and the Plan, The Governour 
ſent a good Band of Carabines againſt thoſe that defended this ſtation, 
who forcing the defendants to abandon it, the defendants retreated to 
the Trench, where they ſhewed neither courage nor valour; for find- 
ing that the Enemies Horſe had foorded over ls Mera, and wis coming 
about upon their backs, fearing to be taken inthe midit be: u een tt e 
Horſe and the Foot, which drew ncer, they fled iato Chia venn⸗ 5 1 1 h 
hading 
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finding chey were not able to defend, ĩt aot being fortified, they aban- 
doned ir, and fled all towards the Mountains. The Govemour having 
firſt poſſeſs d himſelſ o che Trench, and then entering Chiautuna withe 
out aay reſiſtarice, he ſeat a party of Horſe after them, who entering 
the Valley where ii tens begim, and by * they burnt and d- 
ſtroy· d all about them, eatrug un the one ſide as far as C aupoleiw, 
aad oa dne other, to Caſtagurmna and 5083 and having .recoyered three 
pieces of Artillery, which wich-two others: which they found in Ch 
venna, aad which were kept there in memory of their ancient Vito 
won by their anceſtors, above a hundted years! befote in the State ot 
Milla; the Governour feat, part of che Fporto aſſiſt th Archduke, 
who was entred at the ſame time: with tooο⁰Q Foot, commanded by 
Colonel 8 al4ironr into the Dirttore, thethitd League, and had taken 
the Valleys of Engeuina and Faro N, which (as hath been ſaid) belong 
ing andiently to the houſe of Aeſtria had trhelled, and joyned tothe 
. other two Leagurs ;; they afterwards by the aſſiſtance ſent from the Gy- 
vernour took A, a great Ton and of importance, from hence 
going to Coira, the Metropolitin:City of that Nation, they preſently 
took it, where placing the Riſnop in his ancient [rat, who. (as hath been 
ſaid) was a little before dtiven from theace; they left a great Catriſon; 
the Griſons, who were beteft of nl aid and ſuccour, not heing able to 
give the leaſt teſiſtance againſt this their ſo great ruine: wberefoie be- 
ing beaten every hen, and having humbly beg d leave, and ob: ained 
it, to ſend Embaſſadeurs co Millals co treatot ſome agreement, the 
Griggionan and Cadtdion Leagues (for. & Dirtttone, the tiuimd League, 
being as a member cut off; and under the Archduke, was not in a tre 
condition to Capitulate) fen ther Embadladoars thither + with then 
went alſo ſome Embaſſadoum from the S wiſſtri, to aſſiſt cheir Friends, 
and Colleagues, at leaſt with indeavours, which they 'were reſolve 
not to do with Focces : being ebdme to Millan, they defired a ceſfation 
of Arms, whilſt ſome medium might be found our againſt ſo great up- 
roars, and inconveniences. The Swiffers were ſeat back wih good 
words, and with general terms of the Kings good imentions, who as 
alſo the Duke of Feria, was ſaid not to have any other end in theſe 
Commotions, then to eſtabliſh a long peace, with ſafety to the Ca- 
tholick Faith: ſo they return home within a few days, without en- 
tring into any particularities, The Griions were treated withall other. 
wiſe 3: for deſiring to be reſtored to the antient condition of the 
Yaltoline, they were plainly told that chis their demand was _— 
both to Humane and Divine Laws; the latter nor ſuffering Catholic 
to be under the Dominion of Hereticksz and the former permitting 
thoſe of the Valtoline, as thoſe who were unjuſtiy ſubjugated by the 
Griſons their comp.nions, and-unworthily oppreſs'd in their liberties, 
to withdraw themſelves, whenicever they could, from the yoke of Ty- 
ranny ; wherefore being forced to ſubmit unto the will of the more 
powerful, they came to new Conventions; | Whereby liberty of Conſct 
ence was allowed through their whole Country; a perpetual confederacy vai 
agreed upon betwcen theſe two Leagues and Crown of Spain, with awe ut. 
ſpect had 19 1heir ancient Confeder acy with the Crown of France: 2 
paſſage for the King of Spains men throwgh the Rhrtian Aly; and « 2 
liberij 
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Leagre, when it ſhould be concluded, would have been uncertain and 
very expenſive tothe State of Millan, the Dominion over the Dir. 
ture, and the neceſſary dependency ot the other two Leagues upon the 
Houſeof Auſtria; did mote undoubted ly ſecure the ſame ends withow 
any expence: And whereas he who will eater imo Tyrvols by the 74. 
toliue muſt neceſſarily paſs over craggy mountains unfrequented, and 
in the Winter ſeaſon hardly paſſable; entrance is much more commo- 
diouſly had into the Rhetian Countrey by the Valley of Chievennar,they 
by that of the Valleline; and from hence a better, ſhorter, and iatet 
is had for Germam thin by Tyrvolo, by which entrance is only f ad far 
the F altoline: So as the King ot Spain, without demanding paſſage 
from the Swiſſers, had the conveniency of receiving as many men 4 
he would at any time from Germany into the State of Millain, and with: 
out troubling the Duke of Sava, who might deny the reſerved paſſige 
of Breſſa, or, without being beholdea to the French, who may hinder 
bim, be might commodiouſly, and without any oppoſition, paſs mei 
from Rhesia into Alſuia, and from thence into the Falatinate upon the 
Rheſne, which war won but a little before to the Houſe of Auſtria; and 
from the Falatinate into Flanders and the Low. Countreys; So the 
Spaniſh and Auſtrian Empire ſo much diſtracted being become united, 
and communicable wit hin it ſelf, became more firm, and leſs expoſe 
to be injured by otbers; and the French and other Tranſalpiners, who 
envied ſuch Graadeꝝza, being by ſuch a ſound obſtacle disjoyn d and 
ſegregated from Italy, could leſs eaſily hold intelligence with the I 
lian Princes, or adminiſter hopes of aſſiſtance to them. - Wherefote 
Feria ſeeing how much by the ſucceſs of that Enterprize happily begun 
under his auſpicious Government; and more happily ended, he hal 
exce.dedthe hopes of his Predeceffors, returned full of joy and glo- 
ry to Mill an, triumphing over the Griſons, with the Artillery'recover- 
ed after a hundred years, which being adorned with Lawrel were in 
manner of Triumph drawn before him. But look how much the cos 
dition of the Crown of Spain was better and more advantaged by 6 
many good ſucceſſes; ſo much the mote did Jealouſie increaſe among 
the Iralian Princes, and the apprehenfion- of their own Liberty and 
Command; and together ald jealouſie, envy, and endeavours of 
oppoſition increaſed in thoſe that envy ed the Spaniſh greatneſs ;- thelat- 
ter not being able to ſee fo great an advancement in authority, nor the 
others to {ee that little loop · hole (much to their grief) ſhut up by which 
their libe:ty in the greateſt and moſt urgent ſtreights might breathe: Aud 
as ſome ſtood lookers on, and quiet obſervers of theſe events, the leſſet 
expecting when the greater ſhould move; ſo the Duke of Sey, though 
the pre udice did not chiefly belong unto him, unleſs it were that the 
Span ards needing now no longer any paſſage through Savoy ſhould 
Fave els occaſion to put an efteem-upon him, yet, were it cither that 35 
an I alian Prince he was touched with the d: nger of others, or that he 
thought the too much Grandezza of the Spaniard might prove dange 
rous 10 his own affairs, or ti at he did defire by all means to crols the 
ends and deſigns of that Crown, he thought it no little diminution to 
his own Intereſts, tt at tte Spanizrds ſhould not any more ſtand in much 
need of his Friendſnip: But the Veneuans were chiefly mad 2 5 
whom 
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whom the danger did more neatly concern, as thoſe that ſaw that the 
Spaniards and Archduke by getting firm — in the Griſons Couns 
try, and by the Forts erected in the Y altoline, had not only diſturb'd 
their ends, and bete aved them of the good they hoped for by League 
with that Nation, but as it were impriſoned their liberty, and laid it at 
their feet: where fore as if the total of their affairs, and their urmoſt 
ruine were in queſtion, they reſolved to remove every ſtone, ro omit 
for no expence aor labour, and to refuſe no danger, ſothey might pro- 
vide againſt the prejudice and miſchief of fo great an alteration of af. 
fairs 5 and finding that the moneys they had disburſt amongſt the Gris 
ſons and Swiſſers, the raiſing of men intended in thoſe parts, their aſ- 
ſiſting of thoſe people, that they might ſubſiſt, and not be oppreſſed by 
the Span ard, had proved altogether vain, and that they of themſelves 
were not able to undertake ſuch a buſineſs 3 They reſolved to move thoſe 
Princes whoſe intereſts might be concern d in the ends and attions of the Spa- 
niards, is rende themſelves up upon ſogreat an occaſion : they forbore not 
toexclaim againſt thoſe actions, and to make it known in the Courts of all 
Princes, as well Italians as Forreigners, what the Spaniards ends were in 
entring upon this enterpriſe z and how under the vail of Religion they did 
undermine the Common Liberty, incited people to rebel, mace themſelves 
maſttys of otber mens States, aimed at the _ of Italy into ſlavery, to 
ſuffecate the Apeſtolick See, to give the Law to Al Italian Princes, and F. 
ter having put the yoke about their neck, make them dependent upon the Spa- 
niſh Empire, and be at their beck: that this was 4 greet ſtep whereby to 
aſcend and arrive at the abſolute Monarchy of I aly,' and of all Chriſten tom, 
which they ſs earneſtly tbit ſted ter: that the intereſt of all men, the [afety 
of the Empire, and the Common Liberty were herein treated of : that ther. 
fore with an unanimous conſent they ought to miihſtand theſe beginnings, 
oppoſe the progreſs of theſe unions and concatenations of States, ſo prejuatci- 
4010 all men; 19 the end that when all remedies ſhould be tos late, they might 
not in vain bewail thoſe loſſes which mould be the infallible reſult of their nos 
having moved upon this 6ccaſion , that donbileſly , f they would all re- 
ſent themſelves, and behave themſelves generouſly in this affair, the Spani- 
ards would be forced to yield to their unanimens will aud conſent, and deſiſt 
from the enterpriſe which they had begun againſt the Common Safety and 
Liberty. 

Theſe and the like Reaſons alledged by the Venetians at the begin- 
ning of theſe Commotions in France, Rome, Italy, amongſt the Swiſſers 
and Griſons, wrought not much effect, nor wete of ſuch moment as 
ſuch an accident 1equized: The Court ot France not being well pleaſed 
with the Venetien League, deſited that the Criſons affairs might be 
perturbed, and ti at the Venetians might reap hut bitter fruit of their 
Negoriations : ti e Pope who was full of years, and of indiſpoſicions, 
ſhew d not ſuch tet em meat as would have been neceſſary: the Swiſſers 
diſagrecd wichin themſelves, and as the event ſhewed atternards, in- 
Clined more to tayour ti e Spaniards Deſigns, then the Intereſt ot the 
Common Caule; ſo az the Giilons being left alone ia the Field, 
though ſet on, and fomented by the Venetians, were forced to fuc- 
cumb to che ſtronger, Bur Gregiry f aving ſucceeded Paul in the Pope- 
dom (as f ath been laid) who teemed to teſent the buſineſs more then 
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his Predeceſſour had done, and the French finding what advantage Fa 
redounded to the Spaniards by the 1evolt of the Valtoline, and hoy 
much tt ey bad ſuffet d thereby in their on authority; they began to be 
no leſs troubled theteat thea the Venetians; and by title of ProteRigg 
over the Gtiſons, the ancient Confedetates of that Crown, to pretend 
that they might be te bored to the entire poſſeſſion of their liberty, and 
of the Valteline. | rH 

But many things: oppoſ:d: their deſires: the League between the 
Venetians and that Nation conficm'd contrary tothe Authority of thy 
Crown, by which and from which ſo many inconveniences did ariſe; 
the war which the King of France made againſt the Hereticks of his 
own Country, toreduce them to his obedience, and to the;obedience 
of the Catholick Church; and therefore taking from them tho: gr 
viledpes which they had extorted in the former wars, he was int: at 
with all his Forces to heal that wound which troubled his Kingdom; 
and. beſid-s that this war did N ſufficiently buſie, and kept him 
from forreign imployment; the Title thereof allo, like that which che 
Spani:rds did pretend agaialt the Gtiſons, would not permit that he, 
without manifeſt repugnancy, ſhould favour thoſe ſame Hereticks ow 
of his Kingdom, which he did with ſuch fervency, and religious zel, 
endeavobr to extirþae at home. The peace alſo, and good cot reſpon. 
dency between his Crown and the Crown of Spain did repugne it: 
which being very convenient for the common in ereſt, it did not ſui 
well with the King of France to diſcompoſe, eſpecially his awa King- 
dom being in trouble; and by directly entring into war with the King 
of Spain to kindle new fires. at home, upon the intereſts af other; 
the treſh example of his Father King Henry was allo ſufficieat to kee 
him from ſuch an enterpriſe, who when he was in greareſt authority, 
and his Kingdom in compleat peace, did not break with the. King d 
Spain for building Fort Fuentes, which was ſo prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of the ſame Griſons : nor would he meddle in thoſe affairs, other- 
wiſe then by interceſſion: how much, might it be ſaid then, did it be- 
come the preſent King, in the beginning of his Reign, the Forces of 
his Kingdom being divided, amidſt ſo many Domeſtick troubles, to 
forgo his. Fathers cxample, and to engage himſelf in Forteign affairs, 
againſt a moſt powerful King; the event whereof being of ſuch weight 
and importance might certainly be ſuppoſed would prove, if not alto- 
gether prejudici.l, at leaſt long and dangerous: to do this it was te- 
quiſite to have a powerful Army, juſt as it he went to get the State of 
Millain, back d by the Ge: man Forces: Beſides, moneys, the finews 
of war, were wanting; and many ather things neceſſary for ſuch an 
expedition: on the other fide, he was obliged by being bound to pro- 
tec his Colleagues, and their States, which he could not with his ho- 
nour ſee abuſed : but his Kingdoms intereſt did urge him much more 
the eunto, to the prejudice whereof fo gieat a union of the Auſtr an 
Dominions did redound : nor bad the examp'e of his Father King 
Henry, alledged to the contrary, any thing at all to do in this ca e; no- 
thing being then upon the ſtage but a Fort bu lt by the Spanjards upon 
their own ground; whereas now. the uſurpation of States was in que- 
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when France was divided into ſeveral Factions, and the Kings Treaſure 
exhauſted; to think of Forreign enterpriſes againſt the King of Spaiy, 
and fhoufe of A5 ſtria, who were already poſſeſs d of the Valtoline, and 
almoftof the whole State of the Griſons: who joyning in the Com- 
mon Cale, the Sta'e of Millan would abound in Dutch, and by means 
of their Indian Gold they might turn his Kingdom up-fide down, now 
whedit was full of ill humours, the King and his Council did there. 
fore what was moſt convenient for their preſent condition: which waz, 
to proceed friendly with the Court of Spain, and to treat of compoſi 
the preſent Occurreaces in a civil way. To this purpoſe Monſieur 30%. 
ſempier was ſeat extraordinary Embaſſadout to the King of Spaiy 3 ani 
finding there more likelihood of good ſucceſs then he could have imz- 
gined, f e thought the buſineſs happily ended: but the French finding af- 
terwaids that the effects were not anſwerable, but that the Spaniards 
ſought by ſophiſticated interpretations to annihilate and overthrow all 
Conventions; and that having proceeded further in Rhetia, they bad in 
part lacerated, in part ſubjugated the Liberty and Commonwealth of 
the Griſons, putting new and bitter conditions upon them, wholly con- 
trary ro what had been by common conſent agreed upon at Madrid, 
they thought themſelves doubly concerned in this huſineſs; for to the 
ancient Confederacy, and Prote&ion'of the Griſons, was added the 
Capitulation at Madrid, which the French could not, without a great at- 
front to their King, ſuffer to be ſo trodden under foot: and by the eali- 
neſs of ſatisfying their deſires which they found inthe Spanith Court, 
concerning this buſineſs, conceiving better of themſelves, and wotſe 
of the Spaniards, they thought that when the King of Sp«i» ſhouldſe 
them in Arms ready to reſent the injury, he would by no means expe 
their moving; nor tt at the affairs of 1saly ſhould be more diſcompoſled 
then formerly for any ſuch reſpeR z; therefore, not admitting thatthe 
Trea'y at Madrid ſhould be null and void, by reaſon of the Swiſlcr, 
they pretended it was to be obſeryed : offering new warranties, ot 
cautions, equal to the former, for the performing of what was agreed 
upon; and if otherwiſe, they threatned making Leagues, and to pre- 
pare for /talyz ſo as France was full of warlike preparations, giving 
out that it was to take that ſatisfaction by Arms, which they would not 
do by Negotiation; and to this purpoſe the Duke of Sau ( who 
ſpur'd on this buſineſs) being gon-to Avignon, whither the King of 
France was come in perſon from the neighbouring Camp before Mon- 
alban, the foundations of League were laid wherein the Vene ian Em- 
baſſadours did intervene; which certainly would have been perfected, 
bad not the Popes Nuntio hindred it, by affirming tt ar, for an undoub- 
ted iruth, the King of Spain had refer d the whole buſineſs ot the Val. 
teline to be decided by the Pope: but all that the Nuntio had affi med 
proving afterwards to be but words, the Treaty of tte League was fe. 
aſſumed with g:eter fervency; for the King of France began to di 
ce by the not obſervance of the Convention at Mad-/4, and by the 
novelt es committed againſt the Griſon, by the Arctduke, and Duke 
ot Feria, that the Rebels ot his Kingdom were ſecretly ſomented with 
mon ys by the Spaniſh Agents, to the end that being entertain d with 
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Wals! 
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wars: which, were it true ar ſalſe, being believed hy the King to be 
contrary to the good correſpondeacy nch was then proteſt between 
the two Crowns, he was much incenſed at. ĩt; wh e ſpeaking not 
ong a'ter with the Prince of Piaamom, who was come to Haaf, he ſti · 
pulated the League with him, in the Duke: his Fathers name, | which 
was au little before in Treaty, againſt the States of Italy, appertaining 
to the Crown of Spain, for reſtoriog;the Fre een {poſſe 


ſion of reit dt te and Liberty, and q their poſſeſſion of the all Hine; 
and it be ng Tales 428830 letvent. inthis bulaels, as 
be would compole differences, yea even upon diſadyantagious terms 


with the Her eticks of his n Kingdom, rather then ſuffer ſuch an at- 
tront to be done able ate, and his Clients and, Confederates to 
be ſo muchiajured; za grem greatly apres enſive of new 8 
which ſeemed alſo to be juſt then tiręatned, and for etold, by Celeſti 
Prodigies and Impre pos. don 
Ia the year 3618, ln the moneth of Nowembgr,: there appeared 
a gieat Comer above Satan, and according to theepigian of the moſt 
famous Mathematiciags,,,very nest, the Start & the eigbüh. Sphear, 
whole angry head was like, tothe Stat called Mary N and tail thereof, 
which was very long, and like a Squirrils tail, wapexzeaded or ſpread 
abroad 20 degtees, with two motions, che one retrograde, fromithe 
Eait to tte eſt, whetepvich ĩt ran fem the ninth at Scorpio, to the 
eigi.th of Virgs: the other from the South to the North, were with 
it lan 6A degrees, the bead therepf terminating in that ſame Star 
which ſlanq in the middeſt of the tall oſ rſs Majox, and the lot 
it almoſt touching that mil- napen Star which iS hard hy thꝭe tail of the 
Serpeat-. It was ſeen iq Ferſia, in the Indies, and in Japan, it ran 
through all che parts ot the World, nad continued till the end of Pe- 
cember,, rA. lx tle befarę it appeated another impreffion wat ſeen, 
which was like a Log ot fire, but laſted but a very little while: Ma- 
tbematiciaus Prognoſtieg:ęꝗ ſeveral tungs hereby, and thoſe who think 
the ſucceſs of humane affairs depend upon Celeſtial influences, as up- 
cn ſecond cauſes z for [theſe apparinons preceding the Ioſurrection 
in the Yaljplipe , many attributed the wars which proceeded from 
thence, to the maligne eff sts of thoſe apparitions 5. and the pteſent 
Occurrences, whichgrew daily hotter and hot ter, to be a well prepa- 
red Materia, to recewę the maligaity of theſe influences: but gheſe 
Prodigjes,;,which- are, moſt, commonly fallacious, ; cauſed not theſe 
new Ruptures to be ſo much apprehended, as did the continual; pra- 
Riſes which were had every where. Fei appeared very confiant and 
reſolute in keeping bat N gotten 5 and to this parpoſe had uſed all 
his Reaſons and Authority, with his friends in Sein that the glory of 
his actions might not he diſturb d by his rivals. On the contrary, it e 
Venetian vp were very fervent ĩn this buſineſe, were reſolved by all 
means poſhble to bring it to the end hie ſo much deſited. The 
Duke of Savvy, deſirous of new wars, thought every hour 2 year till 
he had begun war with the Spaniard, ; Phe Pope, not able to tollera e 
that the Capitulation at Madrid, wherein he had co-opera'ed, ſhould 
not tale effect, was vety ill ſatisfied, and gave manifeti ſigns of his te- 
ſentment: the King ol France, egg d on by ſo many Princes, who 1 
recourſe 
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ecourle to him, 45 to the chief foundation of common reſolutions, 


was ready to end this buſineſs by Arms, fince he could not do it by 


Treaties.-- The King of Syelz was doubly concern d in this bufineſs 
for to the reſpect of Religion, which was the chief cauſe why he bad 
medled therein, was added the Decree of protecting the Valtoline, and 
the liberty thereof : nor could he with honour abandon the enterpriſe; 
though he pain mt other weighty intereſts of his Crown: 
on the dthet ſide, ſeeing ſo many jealouſies, ſuch ill ſatisfaRion, ſo great 
2 combination of Princes, who threatned much miſchief to 174), he 
began to reflect upon the prejudice which might redound, if new wat 
in Tu ſhould be added to the wars of German and Flanders, which at 
this tins were very hot; and how hard would it be, to make ſufficient 
proviſions in all pates 3 whichif they ſhould fail in any one place would 


neceffarily draw dn the ruine of all the reſt. Labouring therefore 


amongſt ſo many weighty and differing reſpe&s, but chiefly undet 
the great apprebenfion of tt eimmenſe troubles which might inſue un- 
to 171, as that which prevailed over all other more wholſome reſolves; 
he <libſe the middle way, which was, to depoſite the Forts of the Valio. 
line into the Popes bande to the end that he might keep them with his 
own Captains and Souldiers, in the name of the Apoſtolick See, to 
diſpoſe of them afterwards with ſatisfaction to Religion, and to both 
the Crowns 5 whereby Religion was not injured: for laying the care 
thereof upon the Pope, he himſelf was freed from further trouble 
therein; nor was the libetty of thoſe of the Valtoline thereby prejudi- 
ced; for the Pope being to ſatisfie both the Crowns therein, it was not 
to be fuppoſed that the Crown of Speis would'ever be ſatisfied with 
any thing which might be comrary to their Liberty. Thus the war be- 
ing removed from Ira, it ſeemed that the Crown of Spa had with 
one and the ſamè xeſolution wifely provided for her own affairs, for 
the point of Religion, and for protecting the Valtoline: whereby the 
witneſſed to the world, that nothing elſe but zeal to Religion, and the 
keeping Catholicks from being oppreſ d by Hereticks; and not any 
reaſon of State, ot deſite to Uſurpe what belonged to others (as was 
ſaid) had made the King intereſt himſelf in the preſent affairs: the de- 
poſition being accepted, the Pope ſent his Brother Don Horatio, who 
was Duke of Fiane, and the Churches General, with 500 Horſe, and 
1500 Foot, into the Valtaline; to whom the Forts of the Valtaline of 
Chiavenna, and of la Riva, were immediately delivered up; and the 
Archduke took the Garriſons out of Coira, and out of the other places 
of that Country; and Duke Fiaus leaving the Forces of the Church in 
the Valioline under their Officers and Commanders, retura'd quickly 
to Rowe, Thus the troubles which ſeemed to threaten 1j being pa- 
Cified in the beginning of Ma, in the year of our Lord 1623, the Nego- 
tiation touching the Valtoline was transfer d from the Court of Sp 
to that of Rome; and the end of ſo weighty a buſineſs, which was fol- 
merly expected trom the Court of Spain, was now looked for from the 
Pope: but neither were the Venetians, nor thoſe of the Valtoline, pies 
ſed with this depoſiture; forthe latter complained very much, that 
he whom they h:d choſen to be Protector of theic Liberty, af et ba- 
ving received them into his Protection, had turu d them over — the 
op:3 
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pope; whom by reaſon of what he had done againſt them, they did 
not oaly diſtruſt, but feared that he could not well defend them, 
reaſon of the far diſtance of his Dominions, when they ſhould be aſ- 
faulted by the Gtiſons, or by any other Potentates: they ſaid the King 
ſhould rather have quite given over their Protection, then have pur 
them under anothets power; for by giving it over, he would have in- 
couraged them, when they ſhould be at their own command, either 
conſtantly to deſend their Liberty, or to die in the defence thereof: 
neither complained they leſs in the Court of Rome, whethet having ſear 
people of purpoſe, to Negotiate their intereſts, they forbare not to 
repreſent the juſtice of theit cauſe to the Pope, to the Cardinals, and 
to the Embaſladours of Princes, not ſo much in point of Religion, as 
of Liberty: they exaggerated the Tyrannical, and unjuſt actions ot the 
Griſons; their cruel orders to introduce Hereſie amongſt them: the 
Uſurpation of their ancient and natural Liberty: they humbly be ſeeched 
that they would not ſuffer the people of Itahy, who were by nature 
Free- men, and Catholicks, to fall once more under the Tyrannical 
oke of Tranſalpine Hereticks; they ſhew'd the danger wherein their 
ouls and lives ſhould be, if they ſhould fall again under their Domini- 
on, from which they had withdrawn themſeſves, for the preſervation 
of the Catholick faith; and from whom they could expect nothing 
= ſevere puniſhments in their lives, and deteſtable violence of Con- 
cience. r 
ut the Venetians, who had laboured to get the Valtuline out of tte 
Spaniards fands, were more vex d and in greater ſtreights then before, 
now that they ſaw it fallen into the Popes power ʒ being no leſs trou- 
bled now to ſee the Pope made Arbitrator, then the Spaniards Maſters 
thereof before: and this not ſo much out of the great intereſts which the 
Popes uſe to have with the Crown of Sp; as for that the Veneti- 
ans having of late begun to ſtruggle with the See of Rome for the firſt 
place of Authority amongſt the Princes of 1:alyz And arrogating more 
Authority then became them in Ecxleſiaſtical jurisdiction, and in con- 
ferring Benefices, they thought that if the Pope ſhould keep the Key 
of that Gare for which they had ſtriven ſo much, the Popes Authority 
would be too great; and that they of Compettitots being become infe- 
riours, muſt be torc'd to yield, and foregoing much of their high pre- 
tentions muſt depend abſolutely upon the P power: And as it is 
natural to all men to be more willingly under the power of Forteiga- 
ers then ot thoſe of their own Nation; ſo they could not indute not 
only that they had not been able as — to compaſs their deſited ends, 
not to ſecure their own liberty and the common Liberty of 1caly but 
that inſte d thereof they had changed, or rather doubled their ſubje di- 
on, being compelled by the King ot Spain to depend upon the Apo- 
ſtolick Ste: They were yet more troubled to finde that the Pope, who 
was very ſtreightly joined unto them till the day of depofi:ure, ſhould 
now after he had got poſſeſſion, begin to wavet and: todecline from the 
common Intereſts; For the Pope ſeeing the ſurety and liberty of the 
Apoſtolick See ſecured by this depoſiture, that the like of the Veneti- 
ans and of the other I alia P ĩnces did thereby depend upon him; and 
that tte Span ards and French were 5 alſo under his Arbitrim w_ 
c 
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It ſeemed that amongſt ſeveral cogitations he had a mind to make uſe 
of tie preſent occaſion , to purchaſe and eſtabliſn more Authority and 
Grandezza in the Church, and in bis own Family - VV herefore be. 
ginning to liſten more willingly to thoſe of the Valtoline, he grew cool 
in bis 1e ſolutions, and ambiguous in his Anſwers z and of a Partner be- 
ing become Arburator of the common Cauſe, he ſeemed to have laid 
much t his terveacy afide, and that he did nor liſten either to the Ye- 
netiam or totte French, with that attention as he was wont to liſten un- 
ta them, and to confer the ſecrets ot his ſoul with them. 

The Spanards were not diſpleaſed with theſe the Popes deport. 
ments, wha: were well enough contented that if any but themſelves 
ſhould poſfeb the Valialine, it ſhould be the Pope; and rejoycing that 
the world ſhauld be ceceived in the imputation which they had former. 
ly laid upon the Spaniards; 'of thirſting more after Dominion then ab 
tet z2al to Religion, thy uſed ſeveral pieces of cunning, that the Pope 
delaying his Reſolves 'mighe keep poſſeſſion the longer: Wherefore 
to boct with his fomenting the aints of thoſe of the Yaltoline, of 
whom tte King of Sp4inſbil} profeſſed himſelf Protector, making uſe 
of the conditions of the Depofiture, he was not content with the pro- 
pounded Propofitions: And at haſt, to the end that this private advan? 
tage joyned to ti e publick might make greater impreſſion inthe Pope, 
t hey conſented ti at ha Nephe ſhould marry with the only Daughter 
and Heir of Prince Veneſa, a Neopolitan Lord, who had tor ber Por- 
tion 40000 Duckats, annual Revenue ol Iaberitance, which ſhe held ig 
Fee in the Kingdom ob Auples.: Mor herewithal content, they 
pounded, That regard being had to the antiem Conventions of Lt 
of the Valtaline, a fourth League might be made of them, whichbe 
- ipg governed by their own Laws and Magiſtrates, might fitin the ge- 
neral Dy ets, and give their Vote with the other three in all publick a- 
fairs. appertaining $0. the Common wealth: Or elſe, That it bei 
made a Principal ty, it ſnould be granted to ſome Prince who 
a friead to them all, inſinuating the Popes Brother or Nephew. Pro- 
poſals which he liſtened very willingly unto, as being much inclined to 
the exalation. ef his kindred z but they were mightily abhor d by 
others, particularly. by the Venetians, who grew as ſuſpicious of the 
Pope ahet the Marrirge, as they were confiding in him be tore, for the 
conſtancy which he proſeſi d in the common Cauſe: To this was ad 
ded, That the Principality of the Naliolins being of it felt but weak, 
and lying open towards the State of Millan, it would too neceffarily 
depend upon ti e Spaniſh: Authority q. and iſ this we e not ſatis factory 
in any other perſon, the Venetian muſt needs abhor it in the Pope: 
Nephews, by reaſon of- the Wives Aſtate held in Fee; which be 
by the Marriage to fall unto the Lodoviſian Family, and to be anne ved 
to his perſon, who ſhould be Pyince of the Valtaline; they were too 
pregnant proofs of the neceſfary dependance of that P. incipality upon 
the Crown of Spain: Neuber could the French, though they ſtormed 
at the Popes alteration, any ways reſent ii; the buſineſs being by the 
Coverants of the Depoſuure reduced from Forces to Treaty, whet® 
in the French were to carry themſelves cunningly, leſt they might ex- 
aſperate the Pope, and aliena:e him the more from their Kings * 
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The Treaty of Marriage which was near concluding | 
Prince of England ard the If am Maris, Siſter to the King of Span, 
did not a little trouble the French, and ſuppreſs their preteations z 
which Treaty, beisg one of the moſt memorable and ſignal Negotia- 
tions of thoſe times, and for thut it was alſo of great concernment in 
the preſent Occurtences; it will not be unneceſſary, nor will it (werve 
from our preſent Narration, to give you a ſhort account of it. | 
The King of Sp» being deeply concern d in the Bohemian wars, did 
not only ſend men 2n& monies to the Emperour through the Nalioline 
before it vai depoſiied , hut communded Marqueſs Spinala, his Cap- 
tain Generabin Flauuryt and in the Low · Countries, to enter the Pals- 
tinats\, and wage war there in the Emperours name: In obedience 
whereunto Spinola, with incredible ſpeed and proſperity, poſſeſſed al- 
moſt the whole Palarinute's and ſuppreſſing the Forces of the numerous 
Army of che Proteſtant' Princes; aſſociated ia aſſiſtance of the Palui- 
nate, who durſt not giye him Batrel , forced them at laſt to forſake the 
Paluinue upon the Rheine, and to receive Law from him: By which 
proſperous ſucceſs the patts of the Palatinaze and of the other Confe- 
derates being overcome, they were afterwards totally ruined by the 
Emperours Army, addby that of the Catholick League in Germany; 
for theſe two Armies jointly entering Bobewis, and joining Barrel with 
the Palatinet Army before — — they routed it totally; and the Pa 
latin having loſt his ne Kingdom , and all hopes of regaining it, he 
fled with his iſe, Daughter to the King of .Emgland, towards Hel- 
land, that he might go from theace to his Fatheria Law, and obtain 
favour from bim, or at leaſti monies to recover His Paternal Eſtate, 
wwhich was poſſeſs d and confiſcated by che — — for Rebellioa 
and high Treaſon. The King of Sg never be drawn to 
approve of his Son in Law of accepting the Crown offered 
bim by the Bohemiant ;: and profeſſing that he could not with 2 juſt 
conſcience aſſiſt him in that Cauſe which he thought to be unjuſt, and a 
itious example to all Princes 5 forbore ſending aid or ſuccour to 


im; which be didprofeſs-at firſt ,' and with miraculous conſtancy and 
faith made good unto the laſt; he deſerved very well of the 
Emperour, and of the Houſe of 4, wha were ſo deeply concern d 


in thote Revolts; But afterwards commiſecating the exile of his Son 
in Law, Daughter, and Grand:children , aud yer reſolving not to aſſiſt 
their afflicted Country by Arms, nor by joiniag with the other Princes 
of Gerwany,who ed to repair the Prince Palate with new forcess 
he thought he ſhould be able do do him better ſervice by Negotiation g 
wherein he had placed no fmall „ by marrying his own and only 
Son to the Infants of , and by his having deſerved ſo well ot the 
Houſe of Auſtria: Aud uuuſual means being to be uſed in unuſual en · 
terpriſes, he with a ſudden and very ſecret reſolution, ſent his only 
Son to the Court of Spain, to deſire in his o] perſon the Infanta for 
hs Wife j thinking that by the Authority of his Sons preſence, and 
by his gene tou ſhew of honouring that King, he ſhould cut off all dif- 
ficulties and hincerances which might obſtruct a buſineſs ot ſo high _ 
concernment: And that the Court of Spain being overcome by ſo 
magnanimous a favour, ſhould not only copſeat unto the Marriage, 
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but in ſavour tbereunto reſtore the Palatinue, which the Prince intend. 
ed to demand, and hoped to obtain amidſt the Feſtivals and Jollities 
of the Royal Marriage. le #26451 i X | 

The Prince of England departing from England priva'ely, paſt with 
a very ſmall attendance diſguiſed through France, and came to Madrid 
be:ore the knowledge of his departure, and of ſo. ſtrange a reſolution 
was arrived there: The King and the whole Court being aſtoniſhed 
and confuſed at the arrival of ſuch a Gueſt, knew not whether they 
wete to be glad of the Princes coming, in reſpect of — — Honour 
they received thereby; or to be ſorry tor it, being neceſſitated to graut 
him wbatſoever he ſhould defite , though peradventure they were not 
thereunto well inclined: Vet being received with all the demonſttati- 
ons ot Honour, and with the greateſt applauſe that might be, he found 
a firſt very good correſpondency of good will in the King and inthe 
who e Court, and a ready deſire to pleaſe him in what concern'd the 
Match; and for what concern'd. the Palatine, fuch demonſtrations 
were uſed, as he had reaſon to conceive hopes that he ſhould obtain his 
whole defite by that voyage. As for the Marriage, all difficulties 
giving way to the Authority and preſence of the Prince, the point of 
Religion was the only Remors ; wherein the King of Spain deſiring 


much ſatisſaction, many debates were had about it: But at laſt, tte 


Engliſh being deſitous of a concluſion, conſented to whatſoever the 
Spaniards did demand; ſo as the Marriage! was held as good at con- 
cluded, and for ſuch divulged à Very: rich Preſears paſt between the 
Prince and bis Miſttels , as an carneft-penny: of the future Marriage; 
and many figns of tejoycing, and of geciprocal affection and union, pat 
between the two Crowns; There reſted only one ſcruple oathe King 
of Spains part, which delayed the Conſummation , which growing 
daily greater became ag invincible difficulty 5 and afterwards reve 
the whole buſineis, and did wholly defeat it: For the King of Spun, 
deſirous to proceed cautiouſly info weighty a bufineſs , and which was 
on his fide irretraRable; required ſecurity for the performance of what 
was agreed upon; And tte: King of England offering his Princely 
Word and Solemn Oath, (which was all that he could offer, or the 
otter could pretend unto). the King of Spain was not therewithal con- 
tented; as not being willing by any} means: (in a buſineſs ot ſo great 
concernment and importance) to depend upon anothers will, ſubject to 
| ſo many caſualties aad accidents ot Variation , which might perad- 
venture happen: Aud becauſe the buſineſs of the Palarinare grew more 
difficult, che King of Spain kteping himſelf within the bounds of not 
promiling any effectual :<ſtitutiqo,- (which the Prince of Wales deſired, 
and pretended that it was promiſed ) affirming that he would uſe his 
Authority and beſt indeayours with the Emperour ; (to whom, he (aid, 
the inte eſt of conceſſion did chiefly belong, and upon whom the dil- 
poſal of that State did abſolutely depend ; ). men begaa therefore daily 
to ſuſpect more and more, that the Court of Spin having been trom 
the beginning intentionally: nd inwardly againſt the Match, they bad 
only cunningly held on the Treaty; partly, out of their own ambition 
and Gtandezza; partly, for the Honour of the Prince, whom they 


lee med to eſteem. vecy highly; but chiefly that they might gain _ 
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2nd advance the mean while in the buſineſs: of the Janine; Which 
the Prince perce.ving, he parted from that Court after he had been ſik 
Moneths there, without having madeany conclufion 5 and imbarking 
in a Fleet which was come from England to conduct him be cn 
ed to his own Kingdom, cartying with bim implacable hatred, grie 
vous complaints, revenge and enmity, inſlead of friendſhip and a 
Wife, FE ** 5 2 


Here I, the Tranſlator of. this Book, muſt crave leave 
both of my Author and Reader, (which if it may not be 
granted me, I will preſume to take)to inſert a paſſage which 
then happened , and does relate to this Story; it being a 
full and perfect Vindication of a ſcandalous imputation laid 
by ſome black back+biting Dogs, nay foul-mouth'd Curs, 
upon this then glorious Prince, my ſince bleſſed King, and 
now and-for ever that undoubtedly happy Saint in Heaven, 
King Charles , late Monarch of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
they being defirous to make the world believe, by their ſcur- 
rilous ſpeeches and writings, that this pious, conſcientious, 
and religious King, was a Papift in his heart, and intended 
to introduce Popery into this Land: And truly, ſince it 
falls out fo. pat and ſo aptly here. I cannot forbear doing 
it, though I know it be unuſual, and contrary to cuſtome, 
for Tranſlators to adde any thing of their own; and this 
it Was: 6's | . E 


Who had the honour to be bred up with this hopeful Prince, 
and who account it my greateſt -happineſs to have known 
him, and to have bern known by him when he was Hing; ha- 
ving heard a ſtreet Report that this Infanta, his then Miſtreſs, 
and ſince M ife to the. King of Hungary, war turned Luthe- 
ran; according to the gratious freedom his Majeſty was always 
uſed to afford me, I told him it one day when he was at Din- 
ner; upon tbe hearing whereof, His ever bleſſed: Majeſty was 
Pleaſed to ſay; Harry, i this be true, I amconfident I know 
who turn d her; which I deſiring to know whoiit might be, 
His Majeſty anſwered; Padre Rohoſe : This Padre Rohoſe, 
aid His Majeſty, when I came to Spain, was Confeſſor to the 
Infanta; and in the abſence of the Kings Confeſſor, was alſo 
Confeſſor tothe Ning; He was one (ſaid His bleſfed Majeſty) 
who gave very diligent attendance upon me when'l came firſt to 


Spain, 


& Wie Hiſtory of the Book 
Pic, and fyr two or tlheb Monet ſpace never failed io wais 
upgn je when Iwas at Djuxer ; inſonutch as ſome acquainiancy 


being grown lemmeen us, he one day moved me that 4 Diſputg. 
tio wight be had in publick between my Chaplaius and ſome of 
the King of Spains Prieſts in point of Religion; affirming that 
he knew it would be very pleaſing to the Infanta ; I anſwered 
no, ſaying , I came not bither to turn, nor to be turned in y 


Keligion by any publick Argumemations ; nor have I any ſich 


Caimiſiion fromthe King my Father ; but rather a Command 
to iheè comrary; but if you, Padre Rohoſe, hæde ary thing 
object againſt the Religion which I profeſi, Iwill gie you the 
learing in prrume : Padre Rohoſe being glad that he bad gu 
thus mich, began 10 obje&t ſomem hat againſt the Religion pro. 
feß d in my Fathers Duminiont; at the beginning. whereof, 


ſaid the Prince, laying bis hand npon the others Arm, No, Padre 


Rohole, this is nat the way) this is to Diſpute de non concel- 
ſis ; But let wit gizze yen an account of my Faith, and of the Te 
nents of wy Religion firſt, and then if you -hawe any thing to ol. 
jeci; ſpeal your, mind frealy © Padre Rohoſe being herewith 
content, (as ſure ly he had good reaſon!) the Prince began and 
made hum a full and true telation of the Texents of his Religion; 
which when be bad done, Rohofe rephjed, Sir, do you belieut 
all this ? Ter, ſaid the Prince; And will your Highneſi give 
me leave, ſaid Padre Rohoſe , to affirm this to others from 
your mouth? Tes, ( {aid the Prince) do it boldly, for this i 
the Religion I was born in; and bred up in; the Religion whid 
1«prefeſs'd in my Fathers three K ingdoms,. and wherein, by t 

Grace of God, Lam reſolwed.to live and dye: Why then ( (aid 
Padra Rohoſe) ſur onght:l d, Sir, yon may be ſaved 
well as T. My bleſſed King: having told me this, I acked Hu 
Majeſty whether Rohoſe did not ob jedt any thing againſt what 
His Myajeſty hau ſaid; Not at the preſent, replied His Ma- 
jeſty; but ſome fem days after he tool me aſede, aid began to 
alledge ſome trial things againſt what he had heard me ſay 3 
to which ( ſaid the King) Ii gave him ſuch an Auſwer, as] 
heard no further. news: of Padre Roboſe for 4 good while; 
whereat marvelling not a lutle, I wonder (ſaid the Prince, one 

day, in publicky} wby Padre Rohoſe hath not cuſited me of 
late; What is becumt of hip Jo which he was anſwered by 
a whiſper in the eur, That the Prieft Rohoſe was forbidden 


coming 
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coming any more to the Prince his Court, leſt inſtead of his con- 
verting the Prince, the Prince ſhould convert him. 


I could not omit mentioning this remarkable Paſſage 
here, fince (as I ſaid before) I had ſo pat an occafion to do 
it; and fince it was to my ſelf that His bleſſed Majeſty was 
pleaſed to make this Relation upon the aforeſaid occaſion ; 
And upon the Faichof a Chriſtian, and Word of a Gentle- 
man, this, is the ful} fence, and as near as I can remember, 
the very words His ever bleſfed Majeſty was pleaſed to do 
me the honour as to tell me; which though they wrought 
nothing upon me, more then what 1 did formerly know, 
and did confidently believe; if they be not able to ſtop 
the mouths of thoſe flanderous companions, and make them 
bite out thoſe Tongues wherewith they have indeavonred 
to throw dirt upon the Memory of His Sacred Majeſty; yet 
at Icaſt, his conſtant perfeverance in the profeſſion and wit- 
neffing his Faith at his unprefidented death , me thanks 
ſhould make them do t. * 


— oy: ambien geox * 


Theſe practiſes made the Ftenchgtow eboler (ai I bave ſaid) in the 
affairs touching the! Vauslne ; for doubting leſt by this Mirtiage 2 
ſtreight League miglit be concluded between tie Crowns of yam and 
England the Kingdom off Frimee, being placed between them, grew 
app: e enſiue of ir: Aud the inteſtine wars continuing in France againſt 
the Herecicks,, who] . e much ſawoπ⁰eðd by the King and Kingdom of 
England; r @ in falling foul 
with the Crown of Spain, when it ſhonld be f6 cloſely annex d to the 
Eugliſm, as 1 wasellkely te be by that” Marriage: But new atcidents 
did cis aten while happen; hct did much better the Frerich aff irs: 
The Pope, wmhowasgrown'very iiur with the Spaniardb, died about 
the end ob Fun intent 185g. who was ſuteeeded by Maste, Car- 
dial Bh, a/Ptogentine by Nano; whe cauſed Mmſe to be cal - 
led Urbapo, one of armoft ptez ar well fot bis great Erudition 
in the mert weighty? Sete, 28 in Reataing: Het tas alſo 
well vers dia the affair of DHU and in State affäirt; for having 


been accuſtomed to rhe moſt ĩmportate ich bf the Cowrot' 
Rome, he hadalſo be mio, bo ordinaty an extraordinaty, with: 
the King of Ararcey aud hilt he walliivehar imployient ws made 
Cardinal by Pope-?aalrhtfiſitty wherefore he was thoughi to be in- 


clined tothe Breachy and that he couid not wiſn well tb Spain; end yet 
he did ſowinupon the pactidu by Hir wiſdom; dext-riry, wit, 
and candid eompottmem, ache Votes of 'theSpanith Cardinals, and 

| | > 
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particu'arly Bergias Vote, who was the head of them, weat to the ma. 
Ling him Pope: He was created according to the new form preſcribe 
by his Pi edeceſſors; who to the end thattbe Cardinals might give ther 
Votes with tte more freedom, did by a particular Bull ordain fo ſecret; 
way for tlie giving of Suffrages, as it could not be diſcovered by any, 
which form, though as new and not formerly uſed , it kept the Cog. 
clave a little longer; yet it being then the Dog-days , and the Cargj. 
nals being much incommodared by their being kept ſo cloſe, many 
of them fell fick, and ſome died; wherefore, forced by fear and dag, 
ger, they joined in the election of Pope Mrbane, who was indowel 
with all choſe parts and ornaments required in a great Prince, and ins 
powertul Pope. Having taken the Popedom upon bim, great ſigng 
of conſlant reſolution appeared in him, of a good affection to Chriſten. 
dome, and that he was not apt to ſiding: For to the great neutrality 
which'he ſeemed to profeſs in publick affairs, and in ſuch as apper. 
tained tothe Papal dignity , be added; great ſeverity in his private a. 
fairs, by refuſing great offers which were immediately made him by 
the Fiench Agents for the aggrandizing of his Houſe 5 but on the 
other ſide, being very gratious to the Cardinals of Savoy, and tothe 
French aud Venetian Cardinals, with whom he held cloſe conſultat. 
ons, he cauſed much diſtruſt in the Spaniſh Cardinals and Agents, 
who therefore quickly ſhewed little ſatisfadt ion in his choice, and we:e 
diſpleaied with themſelyes for the favour they had done him: And 
truly the ſucceſs of affairs under his — ſhew'd they did not 
much erre in their judgment, nor in the difidence which they concei- 
ved of him; for Pope urbane, whether' moved thereunto by his own 
Genius and inclination to. the French, or out of a deſire to reſtore the 
Pontifical digairy to its former vigour, and render it leſs expoſed to 
the dependancy of anqthers will, or that he nouriſhed more generous 
and more exalted thoughts of the Liberty of 2zaly 3 he ſoon diſcover 
ed himſelf na great faygurer of the Spaniards, and very much a friend 
to thoſe, who being defirous of the like liberty of 7:aly , ſtrove to op 
poſe the Spaniſn greatneſs : This jealouſie was augmeated by t 
knowledge ot an ĩmportant accident which happned in Avignon, inthe 
Moneth ot oct ober this very year. 

The Kings of France, England, and Denmark, the Venetians, Duke 
of Saua, and Hollanders; many. ot the German Princes; and, as ſeme 
will have it, BethlamGaber, the Tranſilvanian Prince , ſeat their Embal- 
ſadours very lecretly to that City; · where coming unknown, and in the 
habit of Merchants, they made a League between them againſt the Em- 
perour and the King of Span, forthe merge 11aly, for tie teſtiuti- 

on of the Yaltoline ang of the Paluinase; The principal Articles vhere- 
of were; Tha the flollanders, 10 bars with the. war which they malt in 
their own Country egainſt tbe Spaniards, ſhould ſend Fleas into America, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of Brazil: That the King of England ſbos d «fiſt ibe 
Hollanaers with 4 Te of mes in their Dome ſtick wars, ana ſbonli 
ſend a powerful Flets ta Spain, 10.4{anlt thoſe Rivers , and to intercept ihe 
Navy which nſcth to come tbither from America: That tbe King e Deu 
mark, together with 1be Proteſtant Princes ef Germany, ſhould raiſe 4 
powerful Army , and wage war with the Empergur in Flanders 150 = | 
tation 
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Eeſtitution of the Palatinate : And thas Bethlem Gaber ſhould mojeſt the 
Emperonrs Dominions towards Hungary 5 tothe end that being aſſaulted 
on two ſides, he might be the leſs able to make r. ſiſtance. That the K ing of 
France ſboula hinder the commerce between Spa in and Italy with a power- 
ful Fleet to be kept at Marſelles 3 and ſhould paſs into Piedmout with an 
Army of 23000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe; and that joining with the Duke 
of Savoy, who was to raiſe another Army of 12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, 
he ſbould aſſault the State of Millain z for the maintaining of which Army 
the Venetlans ſbonid disburſe 100000 Duckats 4 Moneth 19 the Duke of Sa- 
voy: And thas at the ſame time the King of France ſhould fall into the 
Valtoline with another Army out of the Griſons Country; and when he 
ſhould have poſſeſs d himſelf Fit, he ſbould fall down from thence imo the 
State of Millain3 and joining with the Yenetians , who for thoſe enterpri- 
ſes were to join a certain number F men tothe French Army, he ſbould aſ- 
ſault the ove State of Millain with the Common forces; and that they ſhoul1 
aſſault the affairs of the Kingdom of Naples with a Fleet of Ships towards 
the Adrialick Sea. | F 
This League being made two months after the Pope; Election, in 
a City belonging to the Church, made the Spaniards ſuſpect tl at it ne- 
ver would have been appointed without tacite intelligence he'd be- 
eween the Pope and the French, who were thought tt e authors of it: 
becauſe beſides the reſtitution of the Valtoline, and tl e Palatinate, the 
reſtoring of the Apoſtolick See to all that did _— belong unto 
her was agreed upon; wherein it ſeemed the Kingdom of Naples might 
be underſtood : and place was alſo left in the ſame League, for the 
Pope, and great Duke of T#ſcany, who was alſo promiſed to Faye all 
the Havens of T»ſcany reſtored unto him: but the French openly de- 
nying any ſuch Conſpiracy, and ao, wiſe man being to believe, thut a 
Pope hardly warm in b is Chair ſhould, enter into ſo weighty Machina- 
tions, whereby the world was ro be turned up- ſide down, andthe Ca- 
tholick Religon to be diſturb d; the Spaniards, though this Union 
might ſeem to be true, by many ſucceſſes which inſued, not having any 
certain proof which might clear theſe jealouſies, thought it a jafer way 
to work upon the new Pope by difimulacion, then to aliena:e him fur- 
ther from them by complaints, and vain reſentments; that which did 
moſt trouble the Pope, was, how to eftabliſh the Dukedom of Urbine in 
the Apoſtolick See, which was, as it were, devolved thereumo by the 
ſudden death of the Prince, only Son to the old Duke, who a little be- 
fore the Popes Election was found dead in his Bed, having beea very 
well the night before when he went into it: tor he having no o: er iſſue 
but a very young Daughter, and the Duke be ang to very olo, 
as he was riot likely to live long, much lefſe to have any. mote 
Children; that Dukedom, hen he ſhould be dead, was to. [all to 
the Apoſtolick See, whereof it was an autient Fee ſa my and as 
this ſo great addition of State to the Church was odious to ti e confi - 
ning Princes, the Venetians, and the great Duke, ſo. neither did the 
Spaniards approve of it: whereforethey, began to talk how they might 
continue that young infant in the Principality (whereof by tie tenure 
of inveſting ſhe was abſolutely uncapable) by marrying her to a confi- 


ding Prince, and ic, with fatisfaRion to all, keep that Stare from being 
Ii united 
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united to the Church: the manifeſt claim of the Church did oppo; 
theſe deſigns, ag:inſt which nothing could be attempted without open 
violence, and without ttoubling the whole World. Neither did the 
P ety and Religion of tre old Duke permit, that (to the prejudicegf 
his ſoul and conſcieace;) he ſhould leave his people whom he loved ven 
well, involved, after his life, in ſore wars : the difficulty of | managj 
the buſineſs was likewiſe a tub, and the great conteſt ition which wou 
be found in effeRing it; there not being any Prince to be found for this 
Marriage, with whom the other Princes would be content; ſo great a 
addition to the great Duke of Tuſcam, Coſin german to the Iafanty 
Mother, who was Daughter to Coſmothe Second, Father to Ferdincy- 
do the Second, now great Duke ot Tuſc-ny , on whom mens eyei were 
more fixed, for this buſineſs, then on any other, was equally ſuſpicious 
to the Spaniards and Venetians, and to the other Princes of Itahj : It 
made more for the inte eſt of them all, to leave it inthe Church, the 
common Mother, and Commonwealth; the Empire whereof is mote 
moderate, by reaſon of the Sacerdoral profeſſion, of the often change 
of Popes, and neceſſary viciſſitude of Prelates which govern her: and 
wherein all Princes had more reaſon to confide, as being more inteteſ- 
ſed thertin: whereas on the contrary, by joynitg that State to Tuſcany, 
too great and powe: ful a Pincipality would be conſtituted in the very 
heart of 14aly : which extending from the one Sea to the other, and di. 
viding who'e Italy, it would have born too great a (way in all 70 
affairs; and dividing wholly the Kingdom of Naples from the 


tate of 


Millain, it might bave been too prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
Crown of Spain, inthoſe troubleſome times, which afterwards hapned, 


To this, moreover, was added the tender years of the gre. t Duke, who 
was under the Government of his Mother ànd Grand-mother, that 
Archducheſs of Auſtria, Siſter to the preſent Emperour, and Daugh- 
ter to the la e Duke of Zorrein, and therefore little able to enter 
upon new undertakings, ſo much controverted, and of fo high impor- 
tance: to fix their thoughts upon any of the Popes Nephews, as was 
then ſpoken of, would have been indeed more acceptable to all, for it 
would have hind-reJ the connexion of States; a thing ſo prejudicialto 
that equality by which Italy is at the preſent maintair ed; nor would the 
Span ards have been againſt it, to ſhim ſo grear an addition to the great; 
nels of the Church, and to win the Popes favour : but to boot that the 
Pope himſelf was not for it, it was à ſcandatons example, arid ſubjet 
to be 1evoked by tie inſuing Popes, by the preciſe orders and inſtituti- 
ons of the Church, confirm'd by the reitera'ed Oaths of the Cardinals 
and Popes, by which the new Feofments of Skates which are deyol- 
ved to the Apoſtolick See ate forbidden; arid rhe Infants age did molt 
of all oppoſe it, who was incapable of contracting Martiage: fo as by 
rea ſon ot the continual variation of 'worldly affairs, no certain feſoluti- 
on could be taken in 4 buſineſs of ſuch importante, whereby all Printes 
might be ſatisfie1; and yet the Spaniſh gentz did abbet theſe endea: 
vours: but ot all oth rs Don Anti di Toledo, Dul e of Alva, and 
Viceroy of Napies, who wa: allied to the great Duke, was moſt Zcalous 
in the buſineſs tor the great Duke; and the old Duke of U»rbine, being 
aware that Monſieur Santorio; made by the new Pope Biſhop of Urbint, 
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and who was ſpeedily ſent to his Epiſcopal reſidence, began to be bu- 
Ne, anch ts icterpoſe his Authority in ſome Affairs which appertain d 
more to te Statè then to his Epiſcopal cate, was not only much diſ- 
eiſed witH'Swtorio; but interpreting it, as if the Pope, anticipating the 
ume of the lüpſe, bad ſear bim as a Superintendent over the Affairs 
df the State, thought himſelf much injured : wherefore being angred, 
hei ſenttehe Child to the Coutt of Florence, and re · inforeed Teſſone and 
the other principal places, with Garriſons, and ſeemed deſirous to Mar- 
his Grand THIN to the grad? Duke. The Pope was certainly much 
wroubled at theſe paſſages, being wholly bent to reunite this State to 
the Apoſtolick See; inſomueh at waxing jealous he ſeat many men to 
the Confinet of Tuſcany and br hine: —— roduced contraty effects 
to what the Spaniards pretended ; for they did the more unite the Pope 
tothe King of France, wh6- baving no Territories in Iα would al- 
{ys be a great friend to che Churches pretences and greatneſs z which 
increaſing, without any prejudice to his Crown, was: prejudicial to the 
Gtandezzi of Spin, which was envied by France; and therefore the 
Pope, that he might the better fortifie himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Ma- 
chinations, and that he might be reveng'd of them who endeavoured 
to anger him, he ſhewed himſelf very reſolute in the affairs of the Val. 
toline 3 that when he had tid his hands thereof, be might with more di- 
ligence attend the affaits of · rbine; and becauſe the Spaniards, when 
they depoſited the Forts of the Yalrolive, obliged themſel ves (to the 
end that the Church might be put to no prejudice nor expence) to pay 
ſuch ſtipends asſhould be neceſſary forthe Souldiers, thar they might 
defend them; and the Spaniſh Agents having failed in their pay ments; 
the Pope, who was in the mean while to rake order for pay, ſaid with 
much tre-dom, that he would not forgo what was his own, for what 
(:ccording to the Grammatians) was Appel lative, or would he ſquan- 
der away the moneys of the Apoſtolick Chamber, in defence of the 
Valtoline, which did appertain little or nothing to the Church; but ſpare 
them for the eminent danger of the State of Urbine: which ſpeeches be- 
ing accompanied with ſome other favourable Demoaſtrations to the 
French, did trouble the Spaniards, and made them very circumſpe& 
in the buſineſs of Urbine, leſt'the Pope, to make a greater conjunction 
with the King of France, might probably precipitate the buſineſs of the 
Valtoline; add yet being naturally very confiderate, he had two Con- 
ſultations about the buſineſs of the Valialine, of the moſt conſpicuous 
Theologiſts of the Court, and moſt exemplary for holineſs of life; 
who having diſcus'd- the -buſineſs were of opinion that the Pope ought 
not to permit Catholicks to feturn under the yoke of Hereticks, out of 
the evident danger of their fouls, which belonging to the Flock of our 
Saviour Chriſt, it became him, according to the Goſpel, to defend 
them like a good Shepherd, from the Wolves, though with the ha- 
zard of his own life. Thus did the Affairs of the Valtoline alter, out 
ot ſeveral reſpe&+, in that Court, juſt like the ebbing and flowing of 
the Sea; and the Pope not being reſolved what to do in it, that be 
might hold them both in hand temporized, and'delatd his reſolution : 
but the French, who whilſt Gregory lived wete quiet, when they Fad 
a Pope who was their friend, began to rouſe up, and to pretend tha: the 
Ii 2 Faltaline, 
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Valialine, the Foris being demoliſhed, was to return under the Gg. 
ſons. command 5 nor did they admit of any exception, unleſs that & 
what concern di the ſalety of the Catholick Religion, the Pope ſhould 
be the determiner : this they ſaid was dictated by the firſt Capitulyy 
ons ar Madrid; and thus Reaſon, and the King of France his Obligazing 
to Protect the Griſons, did require: they perſiſted the more in theſe 
pretentions, for that they ſaw. their affairs were much altered; for in 
the Spadiſn Court, inſtead of alliance, eamity with. the Engliſh wy 
increaſed : the Spaniſh Army in Flanders, and all the Forces of thoſe 
States, were buſied before Breda, a very ſtrong Town of the Hollay, 
ders, both tor Situation, Fortification, and for its being triple fencedþy 
water; the taking of it was held impoſſible, the lee very long, and e 
uncertain ſucces, the Hollaaders having raiſed a ſtrong Army to te. 
lieve it. The Affaits of that Court had had but bad ſucceſs in the lu. 
dies, and in America; for orm, a very ſtrong Town, ſituated inthe 
mouth ot Per ſia, a principal place for Merchandize, and of great u. 
nual revenue, and of greater concerament for the command of thy 
Eaſt-Iadics; was taken by thoſe Barbarians, they being aſſiſted by En 
eliſhſhippiog::- the 8 4j« de todos ſantos, or Al Saints Bay, the chietch 
ſtaple I own off Braſile, being (perhaps in purſuance of the L ague uf 
non) aſſaulted by a Halland Fleet, was taken, and ſack d; which 
having had booty there to the value of above two Millions of Ducates 
obi themſelves there; intending further progrels : theſe were tw 
mighty blows. to the Crown of. S pain, which did oblige that King to 
ſend a powerful Army, as he did, to recover them; and to boot thi 
theevent of the Aﬀs was-uncertainz they required great ſtore of 
ſhipping, multitudes of mea and money: nor were the wars of Gn; 
many yet wholly at an ends for wavy Rebels of the Empire, and whol; 
Forces ſeemed rather to increaſe then to leſſen, did moleſt it in ſeveral 
places; for the King of Denmart, in conformity to the League a 
Aviguon, came into the Field very ſtrong, and had made himſelt heal 
of the Proteſtant Princes, who took up Arms againſt the Emperour, 
to reſtore the Palatine to his Patrimonial State, and who madegrea 
progreſs in the lower Germany. On the contrary, the Affaits d 
France, which till now had been full of troubles and civil wars, ſeemed 
to be brought into a ſafe Harbour, and by ſeveral accidents to be in: 
better condition: the King of England, having broken the match with 
Spain, had concluded a Marriage between his Son, the Prince of Walt, 
anda Sifter to the King of France, who was yet unmarried ; and joyn- 
ing in League wich him, promiſed great things againſt the interelt of 
Spain, both by Sea aud Land, anſwerable to the League of Avignon; 
and the tumults of Franc were either totally compoſed, or it was it 
the Kings power to ead them: which accidents concurring at the ſame 


time were able to incite any Prince to novelties , though never ſo 1 
much an enemy thereunto, much more the King of France, and Fre 
Nation, who were fo far intereſſed and ingaged in the buſineſs ot tht 1 
Valteline; and therefore though after many Conſultations tad in Ant, r 
between the Embaſſadours of Spain and France, of themſelves, and ał 10 


terwards with the Pope, the Pope put forth at laſt ſome Articles 


touching the ſecurity in poin: of Religion amongſt thoſ- of the Fu 
int; 
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line; whereunto the Embaſſadour did agree, ind made others between 
themſelves in their Kings name, whercby the Yaltd/ine, when the Forts 
ſhould be demoliſhed; was to return tò be under the Grifonss but with 
ſome Articles, Conditions, and upon pain of Eſcticet,in caſe of ſwarving 
from the agreement; and particularly with leave for the King of Spain 
to paſs men thorow it; yet the King of France, accepting only thoſe 
that were propounded by the did abſolutely retuſe [atiofe that 
we.e agreed upon by tbe Embaſſadour; and being fig hly offended with 
the Commandator Siffery, who was his Embaſſadour, he ſent Mot 
ſieur i Bittune to ſucceed him, and ſent for Sillery bac to Frante 
and did not only deprive. him of his favour, but removed his Brother, 
who was Lord Chancellor, and the Chancellors Son, who was Scere- 
tary of State, together with other of their dependants, from their im · 
ployments, being apprehenſive (as was ſaid) that they held fame ſecret 
intelligence with the Court of An; and being incenſed againſt the 
King of Spain, deſited rhe Pope that ie would either: cauſe the Forts 
to be demoliſhed, or elſe reſtore them to the King of Spain; to the 
end that he might make way to their demoliſiment, without offence 
to the Apoſtolick See: but the Articles of depoſiture withſtaod the 
demoliſhing, and the geſtiration-was guinſaid, for fear of raifiogacw 
wats betweenthe two Kings : ſo a8, look with how much mote circum- 
ſpection it became the Pope ro proceed im his reſolves, ſo much more 
did the fetvency of the French increaſe3 who not brooking agy delay, 
and ſeeing things in 4 way for war, furthered the execution of the 
League, aad the preparations för all things requifite for what was te- 
ſolved on. But the Matriage (which was juſt at this time in hand) be» 
tween. Prince Phileberto of Savoy; and Princeſs Maria, Daughter to 
Francs late Duke of Mantua, did ther totally hinder, or at leaſt te- 
tard for the preſent the effects of ſo great a combination: by which 
Treaty the Duke of Savoy (who if he were not the head, was a principal 
member of this League,) wat diverted from the common Couaſels. 
The Spaniards had formerly endeavoured by ſeveral ways to ſtave him 
off from the other Contederates, ſhewing plainly how much it would 
make for his advantage to withdraw the Valtoline from ſubjection to the 
Griſans, and make it dependant upon their King 3 for his Territories 
having no need of acceſs by that way, he would be the only min on 
whom the Princes of Itaiy would fix their eyes, and whole friendſhip 
they would mainly endeavour, by reaſon of the need they ſhould have 
thereof; and the two Crowns would be inforced to eſteem him no leſs 
then they, ſiuce he would be the only man, who, when all other paſ- 
ſages ſhould be ſhut up, might keep out the French, and all other For- 
teigners, from coming into Italy, ot who might bring them in. But 
barred againſt the Spaniards, and a deſite to oppoſe ther ends, pie 
vailing more with him, and conceiving great hopes from the League, 
he ſtill continued therein: ſome Propoſitions being afterwards made 
concerning this aforeſaid Marriage, of ſome reſignation to be made by 
the Duke of Mantua. of Moniferras 3 at leaſt after the death of the laid 
Duke Ferdinand, and of his Brother Prince Yincenſo, both which for 
ſeveral teſpects had imall hopes of ſucceſſion, the Duke of Savoy being 


exceedingly deſirous of new pretentions tu that State, eaſily fore a eac 
any 
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any othet buſineſt g 4nd the Spaniards, who out of many reſpects e 
intereſſedꝭ in the e Negotiations, were not diſpleaſed that this nught be 
effected, fearing left the line ofthefe two Princes ſailing, the Duke of 
Nivry;) who w ro ſutxeed in thoſe States, ſhould draw the French 
into Italy ehuſing fon che deſſer evi, that fince Monrferra; mas to fall 
to che houſe of q οννꝗ ĩt mihi · he given to the ſecond Son, in whom 
they dict much confide;- nud not toqbe eldeſt, who being tq ſucceed in 
his -Farber#Dominions; His Principality would be too greats and the 
Dulet uo being able th corgo ſo great an occaſion of increaſing bu Do- 
miaiom̃, O for che valn and uncertain hopes ob thei League, which did 
not wut beloog io bim, was ſo much theimore neceſſitatadi to ſorgo 
the Ltagne, and the Frithdſhip.ofthe French 3'torthis Marriage would 
make the Frenchhis:bacmies, ii the ſurceſſion of Monrferrat ſuould de- 
volen upon the Du e of Niwers, u ho tt at they might havenqrince n 
Italijntotally dependant upon thein King, would protect andimainiai 
his pretences: nor could the Duke: of 54wvoy: keep poſſeſſian of that 
State from the Frendb, withoutthe S paniards aſſiſtance The Spa- 
nia dt therefore being daſirous to win him over, and to inteteſt him in 
their ou Rffairs, werę then very hom in —— Marriage: know 
ing very well that i the Duka ſhould be ſeparaied from the League, the 
plots or the Confed erates would vaniſh, who being; as it were, lame for 
what concern d Itah, without lim ihey could not, at leaſt nut without 
d&fficulty; do any thing they bad agreed upon: the deſign had taken 
handfomely, bur a petty accident which hapned in the River of Geno, 
withheld:ahe effe&ing ob it, and the Prince his inſuing death did to- 
tally ovitthrow it : where Lignriz Confines upon iedmont, ſtandstte 
little Marquiſate Zuctarelo, whereof mention: hath been formerly 
made: it was anciently granted in Fee by the Emperour co thoſe of. tte 
houſe of Caretta; but by alteration of times, accidents; being got- 
ten by the Genoeſes, and afterwards inveſted in thoſe of Caretta, it 
w-$ held and poſſeſs d for the ſpace of 200 years by them, as Feudato- 
ries to the Commonwealth, upon t he uſual recognition of homage : the 
ſame accidents and revolutions of Ita had lately tranſported it from 
the Commonwealth to the Emperours, not without the Common- 
wealths complaint, which yielding to the times that were but bad for 
her, was not well pleaſed to be after fo many years poſſeſſion deprived 
of that Fee, which:lay.ſo neer, and ſo conveniently, to their own State: 
but the Emperours Authority rifing up again in taly, aſter ſome ages, 
the Genoeſes were forced to be content, and to expect a better occaſion 
ot tepeſſeſſing it; and theretore in the year 1576, they purchaſed an An- 
nual Rent out ot the ſaid Bee, from Scipio del Caretto, the Marquels 
and poſſeſſor thereof ; and this Annual Rent was approved of by the 
Emperour, and ratified by a ſolemn Decree. Not long after the Mar- 
queſs being impleaded by the Emperour, for a certain man · ſlaughter, 
he ſo d that Mar quiſate to the Duke of Savoy, to the prejudice of the 
CefranExctequer, and of the Covenant of Prelation, ſo to avoid 
confiſcetion; and the Emperaur- proceeding to Sentence cf Death 
againſt the Marquefs, and to confiſcation of the Fee, took it fromthe 
Duke (ro whom it was already aſſigned over by the Marqueſs) and held 
it for himſelf, and for the Imperial Chamber: the Duke being ace, 
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ved of poſſeſſion, labour d bard in the Court at Germany, ſometimes 
in his on name, ſometimes in the name of the Marqueſs, and of bis 
Son,; to have the lapſe and confiſcadon revoked 1, but in vain, be- 
cauſe of the oppoſition of the Ceſarian Exchequer, and of the Com- 
monwealth, which by re iſon of ber ancient pretences, and much more 
by reaſon of ber mote modern ones, which ſhe had got therein, was by 
the Empetour admitted to give a Vote in that Judgement. In fine, 
the claim of the Carem being excluded, the Emperour, in the year 
1624, fer it to publick ſale by the Gryer, for whoſoever would give 
moſi; and divers offerjigmoneys for x; it was adjudged to the Com- 
monwtalrh;: which offer d moſt; 'wherear the Duke thought himſelf 
much in jured, as ſuppoling; that no-Chap- men would be found for it, 
ſo as the Fee remaining till uaſold he might obtain it the mote-eafi- 
ly trom the Imperial Chamber: he thought that the Commonwealth, 
by buying it, had Ipoiled all his defignes, and utterly defeated all his 
hopes ot ever coming dy it. He nbetfere writ i the Communnealth, 
romplainin of what had bern done, and e hosting her to defſt, for uber- 
wiſe he would reſent it mightily + ib Communwealth ha4juft- ocoufp in long 
before is complain upon thi atcount of tht Duke, inet the qurſtivns bring of 
4 Fee ſits atid in — — the — 2 —— 
tention,” d'rea1ſon i points uf p02 ſhy have 
4 wer: — the Commonwealth fo 
parchaſe it, ts be whith Decumte her erer u donben day other; by nden 
of her conſining therewgon, dut of rr Ge, fot her — eyrt 
herren, and for the abs Armut je But ig at fi lun of the 
publick peace, and of keeping good correſpondency muh welghbbars,; ſhe 
choſe to proſecute her pretentions by a civil way in the Emperours Court, 
wherein having after much labour, and expence, obtain'd ber end; (which 
ſhe had done by no other way then by purchaſing that «t 4 high rate which ſbe 
hal much reaſon to pretend unts as her own,) ſhe thought her ſelf the much 
more injured perſon, ſeeing the Dukes appeals accompanied by ſuch open 
threats : and that though ſhe was reſolved to keep what ſhe had parchaſed, 
ſo as ſhe mighs ſhew her reſentment in e 8 yet thinking moderation 
did better 25 her dignity and gravity, The was more temperatein her 
anſwer , whereby endeavouring to WY, the Duke fully of her juſtifiable 
actions, ſhe was reſolved to make good what ſhe had done, notwithſtanding all 
his threats. 

R This conſtancy and freedom of the anſwer, the leſs it _ expected, 
the more did it ſting the Duke to the very ſo was haughty of 
bimſelf, but much Sor by testo lbe ck — do 
by thinking himſelf to be in high eſteem with the greateſt Potentates of 
Chriſteadom, which ſtrove who ſhould moſt favour him, and draw 
him over to them, he thought himſelf formidable to the leſſer: he 
could not thereforefore well indure that a Commonwealth of Gown- 
men ſhould ſo little value his threats; and ſo much the leſs, for that 
the Commonwealth added Military proviſions to her anſwers, ſhewing 
her ſelf ready to make reſiſtance, in caſe the Duke ſhould ſecond his 
words with deeds : they therefore gave preſent order for new lev es of 
meo, for taking Foot into pay, for ſending for Captains and Com- 
mancers to ſerve them; and for her better juſtification, ſhe togetbec 
witty 
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with the Dukes complaints, publiſhed the merits of the Cauſe, and the 
ſmall juſtice he had to complain; the buſineſs being hereby brought 
upon the Stage, the Duke wasthe'more bound to perſiſt in his pre. 
tences, and how ſoevet to maintain them, if not for the intereſt which 
the having or not having the Fee of Zuccarells would be unto him, at 
It aſt in reſpect of his reputation, wherein he thought he ſhould ſuffer 
very much, if the world ſhould have reaſon to attribute his deſiſting 
therein to the Commonwealths threats, and preparations : ſo as re. 
ſolving to have the better of the buſineſs, he being full of inexhauſti- 
ble invention, began to bethink himſelf how he might find out ſome 
plot, whereby bis honour might not precipitate from that height which 
it was in: he began to invite, and to incite the Tranſalpine Nations 
againſt the City and State of Genes, by giving out what immeaſe 
riches, and vaſt prey, they might get from the wealthy Genoeſes : from 
theſe fleight accidents, as from a little ſpark,great and dangerous flame 
for 1t4/y aroſe, which had almoſt cauſed an univerſal combuſtion 5 for 
the greateſt Monarchs of Chriſtendom had a hand in the kindling, and 


in the guenching thereof: and becauſe for the knowledge of this, and 


of ſeveral weighty ſucceſſes which did from thence reſult, it will be ne: 
ceſſary to know the condition and ſtate of the Commonwealth of be- 
noa, which was ſuch as made many Chriſtian Princes to appear upon 
this occaſion, I will for the = the purſuit of this Narration, 
and, will unfold ſomewhat briefly of the Commonwealth of Cn; 
which.though it m Af ſuperfluous to the preſent Age, as being 


ſufliciegtly known, both acceptable, and neceſſary, ſor the know: 
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| The Contents. 


N this Eigbih Book: yow have the Deſcription of the Commenmealth of 
| Genoa. her Intereſt Js cur Correſpondency with the Crown of Spain. 
The Diet held at Sula, . wherein two attempts arertJolved ap: theone 
ainſt the Valtoline, the other ain Genoa ; for the execution where: 
many preparations are made both in France and in Italy. The French 
all down into the \altolige , ander the conduct of the Marqueſs of 
Coure z and driving the Churches Forces from the Forts which were 
depoſ ted in the Popes hands, they make themſelves maſters theresf a they 
likewiſe fall down into Piedmont, ander de Digueres Grand Conftable, 
and joyning with the Duke of Savoy, and with his Forces, go ts the En- 
terpriſe of Genoa z and proceed far in that State; the Pope ſends his 
Nephew Legate into 2 The Cenoe ſes are reduced into a very dun- 


gerous condition 47 be le Arms. ' 
| own peculiar Laws and Mag iſtra es, injgys full and fortunare 
Liberty, poſſeſſeth the Kingdom of Corfice, together with all 

that Tra&, which ex ending from Germany to the Haven of Aanate, 
is now commonly cal ed the River of Genoa. dad was anciently called 
Liguria; and extending ter Confines beyond the Appenine, and the 
River Magra cou; mands many Caſtles in Lombardy, and many in Tuſ- 
cany, together wth City of Sere can: the City being great of he: 
| K k ſelf, 
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He Commonwealth of Genoa, which being govern d by ber 
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ſelf 2pable of 4 numerous people, is one of the chiefeſt Cina 
bf Tai 2 ig. por iry of her Fivation, for bet great Tul 
fick, be tbe mas riches of bet Citizens, is deſervedly accaughy 
2 rich and noble Mart, the ſtaple, and the nobleſt Excheque-, or Tie: 
ſury, of all Europe ; ſhe was in fdraher Ages very famous for Sea-emier 
priſes, by reaſon of the number of her powerful Fleets, and by reaſo 
e tamouf Yicori ich (he Huth long agÞ had over thy S 
8 and fincgbEr the Yeneians, Piſhas, and Catalonlans: ab 
wh were al powerful at Sea, who contending long 

for ſuperiority at Sea were ſome pf them ſuppreſy'd, ſome totally de 
feated 5 and certainly ſhe would have Foun the abſolute Empire oper 
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the Mediterrangan 5 bad um her ended ou and Military Valour, ex. 
e:ciſed with ſuch glory 
mies, b:en thatd, (th | 
of precedency in her own Citiz eir own. 

prejudice of their Country; for being divided into parties and fad. 
ons, ruclly rent by inteſtine contention and ſtrife, the wagfore' 
to yield the Raus of Gopernment, ſametimes to the moſt paweriu 
Citizen, imes to ſoffie Forreſhn Potentate; but che profſerou 
and unfortupate adventure of the Mcient Commonwellth am altes. 
dy diyerſly Written bath iu her owhAnvals, and in thoſe of other Ne 
tions; and they being ſar from our purpoſe, I have not room to write 
them here : that vrhich is fufficient to know concerning the main buf! 
neſs, which we are now abqut th writs i, that ſince the Genc eſes dot 
out the French, whereby they regained their ancient Liberty, and te 
duced their Commonwealth to the preſent form of Governmen, 
(which was in the eight and twentieth year of the Age next beforethis 
that we now are in) they have always kept ſtrict and fincere union yith 
the Crown of Zy; infomuch as not any Italian Potentate Mah 
ſhew's themſelves more a Friend ro the Spaniards then they: nor pe- 
haps was there ever known a conjunction between Princes of ſo uncqul 
power and grearaeſs,, which Nath deen preferved for the (pace df 2 
bundted years, with more fintere fairh, and more reciprocal adyan- 
tage he Havens, Seas, Paſſages, and all other conveniences of the 
S ateof Genes, werealways open to receive the Fleers, and to five 
paſſage or any other accommodation to thoſe of that Crown: whetes 
they were always thut up to any who we bring prejudice to the 
Grandez2za, Digniy and Security of the ah Dominioas. The 
King ol Spain is petmitted ro keep a Squadron ot Gallies in the Haven 
at Genes,, for any futiden ox urgent occaſion that may atiſe: which 
makes very much for the good of the affairs of that Crown, by teaſon 
ot the opportune ſituation of Geno, which being ſeated between the 
Kingdoms of S and of thoſe ot Naples and Sicily, and being alſo 
the Staple to the State of Millan, is very convenient tor the uniting and 
preſervation of States, and Provinces divided fo tar one from aact et. 
On the other fide; the fate friendſhip and good corre ſpondency is4 
great (ſecurity and Help for the Sta e of Geno, for the ſingular car 
whiohthoſe Kings ate forced to have of her preſervation, not only by 
the tye of extraordinary Friendſhip, but out ot private Iateteſt, ſo a 
the Commonweakh may with good reaſon ſuppoſe all the Forces aud 
F. ects 


advancemem of reputation againſt her ene 
the ambition and blind unbridled defire 
to their own prejudice, and to the 
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thor of the Commonwealths Liberty, deſerves to be by, 
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Eleets of that Crowa to be always teady to defend her, againſt who- 
ſoever ſhall plot any thing to the prejudice of her, or her Liberty: he 
gave the beginning to this ſo neer conjunction, who voing he firtau. 
er ſtiled the 
Father and Free: of his Country, and fellow Citizens. Prince Andres 
Doria, the beſt Captain in Sea affair of any in his time, and reputed the 
beſt for Maritime Forces, and experience tor Military Valour and hap- 
py ſucceſs: wherein the compaſſion of his afflicted Countries miſery 
prevailing moi e with him, then the great offets, and afterwards the an- 
ger of the King of France, forſaking not without great danger to his 
own Fortune, the French offers, and ſti „he went over to ſerve 
the Empetour Charles the Fifth, King of S; and hoping much in 
this new conjunction, he betook himſelf with incredible courage and 
generoſity to ſo glorious an action: wherein being very fortunate, he 
proved not only an unexpected ſafety to his ¶ Country, which driving 
out the French, he reſtored to happy and miraculous liberty, but gave 
a great turn to all the affairs of Juan; for the fortune of the French, 
which had then the upper hand, aud was almoſt victorious, began then 
to decline; and that of the Emperour which was then at an ebb, began 
to be raiſed up; for the French mens loſing the State of Genoa, was 
immediately followed by their loſs of the Kingdom of Naples, where- 
of they were almoſt fully poſſeſſed z and being by Dorias reſolution 
robbed of all their beſt and greateſt Maritime Forces, and by the re- 
volution of the affairs of Genes deprived of the opportunity of being 
ſuecouted by Sea, they fell upon ſad iũcounters 3 and not being able to 
hold out longer, were at laſt forced to abandon the enterpriſe to the 
Impetialiſts; who getting to within the walls of Naples, the French 
did not only badly defend the free poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, but 
loſt all hopes of ever regaining it. The King of: France his entecpri- 
priſcs in Lombardy and in Piedmont , had no better ſucceſs hoth then 
and afterwards: Where the convenieacy of the State of Genoa being 
afforded tothe Emperour, and deny d to the French, was of great mo- 
ment for the Emperours victory, and for the ruine of the French forces; 
inſomuch as the French being utte. ly ruined, and the Emperour ſupe- 
riour to all, and able to give the Law, he built up that graadezza of 
Fortune to himſelt, and poſterity, which he injoyed whillt he live“, 
and which his deſcendents, the Kings of Spain, do at the preſent 
njoy, - | | 31 | | 
Doria's name grew very glorious every where for fuchcogregious 
aRtions, and his Authority was very great in the Commonygalth of 
Genoa for. her te · gained Liberty; and his Pomex was no lefs great with 
the Emp-rour, whoeſteeming it not only a great happineſs to have ſo 
famous a Commander under his pay, and of ſuch valour and experi- 
ence in Naval Affairs, but thinking him alfo:a-fit Iaſtrument to wake 
the City and State of Genos fide with him (a thing of great impor aace 
to his affairs) he ſtudied ſtill to keep him his. Friend, by conterring 
great Rewards upon him, and unuſual Honours : He thyefore made 
hum Lord High. Admiral at Sea, and ſeldom diſſented from his advice 
(which he valued very much) in Land Enterpriſes. Aud as. Doria 
power with the Emperour rendred the liberty of the Genoeſes free trom 
| | Kk 3 ; being 
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being diſtubed by ſo prearan/Aurboyiry; as ſome of the free Cities of 
nah weis 3 ſo his avedority with hir Felloa / Catizeas was ſufficient to 
keep the Graouſes conſtant ia their dewotion to the Emperour ; which 


was the there cfily/efſe@ed,' for chat the affairs of Italy being divided 
into two Fürctfbns; he Abering to the French, the other to the Ex. 
perout, the prevaleney of the latte wus very opportune and neceſſaty 
ra the Commen wealth, to preſerve her ftom the evident danger of be. 
ivy the more oppreſt hy the former; the French being the more incen d 
againſt the Oenòeſes for the great prejudice they had received hy ther 
revolution. Dori aut: Ned the Bmporour fome few years, and com 
tinuing inthe ſame Bmpleymentt and Honours. under Philip the Se. 
cond, King '6f $pain, 20d Son to theEaiperour, be was ſuccerded by 
Fob! Andres Doria, Heir not only to his Principalicy, States, and Me 
time Fortune, but fs to his Heroick Virtus and ſingular Plety to- 
wards his Counitey ; who after having ſorved the. Crown: of Spain ig 
phces of great Employer, and given good ptoof of his Valour and 
Coudſel upon all occaſibns; ant! baving kept great ſway with his Feb 
106w- Citizens, was of no leſt authoray in the Court of Spain in ſo 
much ar he was prefert d by #hilip the Second in command at Sea bes 
fore many Compettors aba Jambus: Captains of Illuſtrious Familia, 
aad diſcharged the Oſſies of Lord Hi mital with ſplendour and 
mraghficence anſwerable ts the authority: And as he was 2 great help, 
add vety ſerviceadle to the keeping ot the ſame torreſpondeucy be- 
teen the Cron of Spare and the Commonwealth; ſo war be a ne 
Herke fapporter of dw-Countreys Libetty in the jealous and troubleſome 
times which did ſometimes happen; aud as the former was honoured 
by the publick Decree of the Commonwealth with the title of Fathet 
and Ereer of h Countrey, ſo was be by the like Decree honoured with 
the title of 'Confervator ot the Liberty thereof. Aſter his death (lot 
the chief Command at Sea was reſerved for the Princes of the Blood 
Royal) his third Son Don Carte Doria ſucceeded in the Government of 
thoſe Gallits which the King of SD keeps in Genos (for his eldeſt fon 

being by reaſen of hu private indiſpoſitions unfit for Navigation; a 
allo his ſecond fon Grenpertime by reuſon of his Prieſthood, he being at 

the preſem a Cardinad,: Arahbiſhop of Pulerms, and Viceroy of Sicily.) 
Which Don Crs, as alſo Cardinal Glanperrino, treading in their Fore: 

fathers ſteps, proved vety advamagious inthe ſervice of that -Crown to 
their Countrey, and to themſelves. At the ſame time almoſt that the 
ſupreme Command at Sea ceaſed in che Dorian Family, new and er- 

traordinaty worth atoſe ia the Family of the Spinolas, à Houſe of great 

Alliance and Wealth iathe Commonwealth, whoſe worths fomented 

rhe fame good correſpandency. - Marqueſs Ambroſio Spinola, and his 
Brott er Frederick, both of them being young men and very rich, emu- 

lating as well the glory and ſplendour: as the virtue and worth of the 

Dorn, and not knowing any more Lituftrious Theatie then the Wars 

made by the Kings of 3» pain in the Low-Countries againſt the Holland. 

ers, and e Ymred Provinces; for the maintaining of Religion, 20d 

Regal Authoſſty, they both ot them offer d to en er upon that warſae 

upon tf eit owHexp:nce; the youngeſt to ſerve with a certain numbet 


of Gallies in the Flemiſh Octan, and the eldeſt in Land · ſervice with 4 
great 
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number of men. Bur Ferit being ſlain in 4 Naval Battle, al- 
moſt is the Beginning of the War, could got arrive at that height of 
Glory which the MarquelStits Brother did in a few yents; who being 
#great Commander of —— xmoſt before -- — - — and 
fat out-doiog de erpedtanon of men moſt exerciſed in Military Affair 
bene ine hene beſt Commander of this — ; and 
v, he did nt only ſtop but the 


aving the fe and «bfolure manzgement of t 
hk 6 hit b the King of 1 p 
Forte of the Enemy, w like aa impetuous Torrent was be to 
drown the Kings Authorty; and the Cath lick Religion in thoſe parts: 
Moreover he carried the Spaniſh Forces into Germany, where he did 
fihguſac good ſervice, Took tuzny emite Provinces, and was (23' hath 


| beonelſewhet&ſe d) a gretrtidlpro rhe affairs of Religion, and of the 


e Wars 


ten totterſig Ewpire i His counſel in civil matters: was. anſwerable to 
bis Miltaty VIlour; for which being admired and reverenced * alt 
ſway ia the important reſolutions of the 


Europe, be bitte alſo à great I | 
Comrof e Tha 6 Feet ar Bea, Armicyat Land, the moſt 
cotifiderable Employatems of chat Crown, having! for the moſt pare 
paſt through the hands of the Genouſey/ for almoſt 4 whole Age, aud 
thefe drawing over dier of their Fellow · Zubjecks to the Kings fetvice, 
atd ofing them ia maay uſeful and ib e Employments apper- 
ung aer beg pus bythe Eg in the ehiofet — 2 Go 
confidence e | : Com- 
ttronweateh; u ach Howou:s and yy ments confert d upon o- 
thers united the whole Common ruth of &e104 fot ever firm te that 
Crown: Moteover, the Squadros ef the Kings Gallies which was kept 
n Genoa were generally commaaded by Gendeſe Captains, and ferved 
with Officers aud Matinets ef the ſume Nation, who did not only 
mdintain tet Houſes and families by the Kings pay, and by the great 
1 which they got hy davigatlon, but did augment their on 
brtunes. kth gy ; 

This Squatron of Galleys were therefore a great good to the Ring, 
and to the Commonwealth z* corhe Ting, for that to boot with the 
conveniency of tharBlaven; which was ſ firting fur che King of Spain, 
and for his Dortminivos in Hay, it encteaſed the nutnber ot his adhe- 
rents in Geno; for the Commem wealth, for beſides the entertaining 
and employment of — — her Captains amd Citizens , and to 
boot with the advantage of Tiuffique and Treaſure; it was of great 
ule to train up her people in maritime Mill, which Are eould not well 
have been-preferved amongſt them but upon this oceaſion; and thoſe 
Galleys betr g rommanded and managed by the-Genveſes, the Com- 
mon · wealth had convehieney to make uſe of them, as if they had bben 
her own, upon any occaſtoHt of Her dw fafery and defence, without 
any the ſeaſt jeſlouſſe; for theſe being adtled to hei on, made up al- 
moſt a compleat Fleet, abe to the aſſaults of auy enemy 5 but 
ctiefly for that this being one of the beſt Squadt om of Gallies the 
Crown ot Spain had, auc heing in the powet of the Genoeſes, it muſt 
needs be a godd pledg of the Kings govt will to the Common wealth. 
The Comme ce alto which the Genoeſe Mariners have uſually in the 
Kingdoms ot Spain, Naples, Sitihy, and Sardinia, and the Traffique 
which 
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which is very great, in the State of Milian, and in Flanders dothi 
ploy gieat part of the meaner ſort of the City and State of Senaa, wh, 
by natural inclination, and by reaſon of the barrenneſs of their Coun. 
try, are given to Negotiation, both by Land and Sea: ſo as there aj; 
but vety ſew, who for their own-peculiar concernments, ate not vet 
defirousof the proſperity of that Crown. But the Contracts or Co- 
venants of the richeſt and ableſt Gentlemen of the Commonwealth 
doth fintereſt he Genoeſe Nation with the Crown of Spain; the 
moſt: ſamous and important contract, and of greater concerament 
for the affairs of Crown then any other which we reade ef, or bare 
heard, 1 G EET 1 
The King, to keep and maintain his Armies in Flanders, German 
and Italy, and for, maintenance of his Fleet in the Ocean, and inthe 
Mcditerzanean, is ſorced to make many expeditions, and ſend proviſi· 
ons {ametimes to one part, ſometimes to another: the Kings Exche- 
quer had not alwaies ready money; or, in caſe it had, ,moneys could 
not with ſafety and ſpeed be conveyed into thoſe parts where they mere 
to be ſerviceable, but they muſt either be intercepted by the Enemy, 
or ſuak at Sea, or come too late to where they were deſtined, which 
would cauſe the ruine of the Kings Enterpriſes and Armies: The G& 
noeſe Merchaats, by the great affluence of their riches, credir, and c0- 
reſpondency, which they held in all parts of Furepe, did abundantly 
— beforehand ſupply what was neceſſary g ſo, as in humane bodies 
the ſoul, and natural heat, ſend forth and ſupply all the members with 
neceſſary nouriſhment z juſt ſo in the immenſe body of ſo great a Mo 
narchy, the Pea of the Genoeſe, as the ſoul and vital ſpirit of the King 
of Spain's Treaſure, ſerves the King to convey ready moneys bappily 
ſate'y » and ſpeedily , whitherſoever it is-needfull, with reciprocal 
profit and conveniency; for the King by making his proviſions in good 
time, and ſpeedily, ſecures his Enterprizes, wins honour to his Arms 
by victory, and defends his Dominions; and the Genoeſes get val 
gain by the employment of their moneys, whereby their private fpt- 
tunes do exceed that of all other Nations 5. for which advance of m 
neys they are paid by the King in annual Reyeaues, out of the Stats 
and Kingdoms belonging to the Crown, as well in Spain as in 114y: 
therefo: e as this contract is neceſſary for the main affairs of that Ks 
it oblige: h him to have a care of the Commonwealth; for without the 
preſervation thereof, the contract is impoſſible to be made goods and 
lo great a ſtock of moneys of the Genoeſes being imploied in the King. 
doms belong B59. Pat Cron, ſerves the King as a pledge of thi 
good will. Theſg.are the Ties, theſe are the Bonds of Fricndibip, 
and gonjnnction between the Crown of Spain and Commonyealth of 
Genoa; which being confirm d by proceſs of time, and by ſo many 
trials, grow daily ſtronger, not only for the intereſts, which multiply 
continually, but for the truſt and confidence which doth alſo multiply 
by tt e courſe of years : the Kings of Spain, for the ſpace of almoſt 
one whole Age, bave had trial of the good and ſincere publick corte 
ſpondency, and of tte acceptable, and faithful ſervice of the priva* 
Genoe!cs: great were the conveniences and advantages which the) 


thereby got both in publick and private. On the other ſide, bo 
ings 
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Kings having 4 ways born much reſpe@ rowards the Commonwealth, 
and having eve. endeavoured the prefervation of her Liberty, the Ge- 
noeſes did ſo coufide in their affection and good will towards them, as 
the neighbourhood and greatneſs of the Kings Dominions, wherewith 
theirs are invironed, and che powerful Forces of that Crown both by 
Land and Sea; (ſufficienrto be get diffidence in greater Potentates then 
the Commonwealth, ) were not only no cauſe of fear nor terrour to her 
but they dy long experience began to conſide in them 3 and they ſerved 
33 a Bulwack and defence to the Commonwealth, againſt all hoſtile 
violence. No foot of che State of Gizo4 was ever ſeiſed on, no point 
of her jurifdiRion injured, nor the leaſt part of her liberty; and where- 
28 the Commonwealth, hen ſhe began to adhere to this Crown, be- 
jag then newly got out of Fotteigu ſubjection, was faint hearted, 
weak in Forces, tent with inteſtine d iſcords, and both pablick and 
private fortunes were ethauſted 5 by her regained liberty, and by this 
new contracted friendſhip; ſhe did not only recover her former ſpitit 
and h alth, but reaſſuming het native colour, and being reſtored to her 
ancient ſpleagour, appeared in publick 40d is private as formerly; and 
whereas having been fprmerly moleſted, ſometimes by one, fome 
times by another . — troubled by inteſtine diſcord, the had 
much adoto preſerve het felf, but uttlergoing great ſtorms was ſub- 
je& to many dangers 3 after the ante and good corteſpondency with 
the Crown of Spain, (be wat broughtiaro a fafe Haven, ſecure from 
Domeſtick and Farreign tempeſts, ſhe vs reſpected by her neighbour- 
ing Princes, honour'd by thoſe that Were further off, not moleſted by 
her rivals, nor offended by any; uud if at any time ſhe hapned to 
be moleſted by any, ſhe was proteted and defended by all the 
Forces of the aid Crown, as if me had been ane of fits Patrimonial 

Domimons. SIGH 2 | 
de Nobility of Gavoe profperdnelefs in their private affairs, thea 
in the publick; ſome of them were honoOured by that Crown with 
reat Honours and Imploymeats, others were favoured with Offices, 
ignities, and great Rewards: the City her felf was embelliſhed 
with ſta · ely Edifices, which were not inferiout for Ornament or Mag- 
niſicence torhoſe of : ay other privute perſonages i private houſes were 
ſtrangely beautißed : none were like ts them for Plate, Jewels, nor 
Moveables, neither in quality not quantity, for the fortunes of private 
men. ſome amounte d to the yearly fent ofa hundred thouſand Ducates, 
many to half as mueh, and very many to tes, but tl very conſidera» 
ble ſums: by which:riches and ſplendor the Commonwealth beiag 
become very powerful, e mig hi july be adjudged te be brought to 
2 bettet condition, in al reſpects, then ever ſhe had formerly deen; 
forihough in pat Agei, wen ſne wWas wholly intent upon Maritime 
Affairs, ſhe was become Nry glotious for ſamous ViRories, made by 
her numerous powerful Pleeis ? yetthe vivacity and reſinedueſt of the 
Genoeſe ſpixits be ag become fierce hy continval'uſe of Arms, wan- 
ting Forreign Enemies, "the could hardly keep trom civil di ſſentions; 
the reſuk wheteot wasthe'ruine of Military knowledge, and the com- 
mon Counrries deſtruRtivn2 rhe ſame vivacity and acuteneſs growing 
wanton by the cominual-peace of latter times, and being refined in ci - 
vil 
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vil Arts, hath made them ſtudy publick Government the more, aud 
more deſirous to preſerve theit Country and Liberty, as the Spring- 
head ot all their good, and as the only ſtay and foundatien of their pris 
vate fortune; and being hereby become ſo happy both in publick aud 
in private, ſhe had no reaſon at the pteſent to envy the condition of tor. 
mer times: her Subjects were no leſs glorious then thoſe of former 
times in Military Affairs, and for what concerns the Gown and Civil 
Affairs, undoubtedly, far beyond them: ſhe had plenty of men, ex: 
cellent for learning, and for all kind of Erudition, very wile for State- 
Government; and (which is ſeldom ſeen in ſo great affluence of pri. 
vate Riches and Authority) ſingular for Religion, Piety, and Charity 
towards their Country: fo as though in point of greatneſs of State ſhe 
may yield the upper hand to ſome ot the modern Commonwealths, ye 
can ſhe not be thought inferiour for unanimity of mind, for a ſolid aud 
well regulated Government, nor for the love of Liberty: The Legi 
latots of antient times, and thoſe who in their Rules of Philoſ 
have left excellent Precepts of Policy, always thought private rictes, 
and exceſſive power in private Citizens, to be the corrupters of mem 
minds; wherefore as if it were, a Plague or peſtiferous Venome ia 
well regulated Commonwealth, they did ſo abhor it, as Licargus, the 
wiſe compoſer of the Spattan Commonwealth, not being content with 
an equality of Land amongſt the Citizens of his Commonwealth, he 
would not permit them the uſe pf Silver or Gold. In proceſs of time, 
the ſame Spartans did of theix own free will yield up the command of 
Matuime Fleets, which the Confederate Cities of Greece did maintain 
in common, tothe Athenians, for fear leſt their Citizens, being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſo great à command, might become contumacious to tſe 
Orders of the Couny and might ſome time or other have ſome Plots 
upon the publick Liberty; therefore they provided againſt tco grat 
power and authority; in their Citizens, by the Law of Oſtraciſm; 
and how much did. the Agtariaa Law trouble the Commonwealthof 
Rome. It is tooclear and manifeſt, how the Roman Liberty wis a 
L.ſt overthrown, firſt by the too extraordinary power of Marius and 
Sylla, and afterwards by the like of Cæſæ and Pompey: ſome of the 
modern Commons ealths, out oß the ſame. reſpeRs, give the com- 
mand in chief of their Land Armies only to Forreigners, and the Su- 
pream Coverument at Sca, which they cannot take from their Citizens. 
they conſide it in ii gm ſo allaied a5 they cannot exerciſe it within a hun- 
dred miles oi tte City: nor ĩs it permitted to their Citizens to receive 
Penſions, or take imployments ox dignities from other Princes, nor 
yet to purcbaſe eſta es or fortunes in other, Princes Dominion, leſt 
their dependency upon that Prince may prove prejudicial tothe Com- 
monweylth. The Commonwealth of Gene by a ſingular and happy 
2 which doth. confound bath the pxecepts of the ancient and 
tte inſtitutions of modern Common weal i hs, doth not only ſuſtain her 
{lt by dle grea neſs of the private fortunes of, her Citizens, but doth 
from thence take :oice, ſpirit and ſplendot; and by means of het Citi: 
Zens great power recovers ſometimes her loſt liberty, ſometimes pie: 
ſetveʒ it, and becomes conſiderable to 8 Nations, and to neigh- 


bouring Potentates. The Citigens of this Commonwealth treat _ 
| | | the 
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the greateſt Monarchs of Chriſtendom they get Revenues in Forreign 
Countriesz they are admitted into adminiſtration of the King of 
Spains Treaſure 3 they receive Penſions, Titles and Dignities from 
his Crown, they receive the chief Government of his Kingdoms and 
States, the prime juriſdiction over his Fleets at Sca, the abſolute com- 
mand over his Land Armies, they are admitted into, and choſen to be 
Counſellors of his Priyy Council; and yet ſo many, and ſo great 
Dignities, Titles, Imployments, Offices and Preeminencet, do not at 
all prejudicate or weaken the Principality of their common Country, 
but do rather ſtrengthen it: The occaſion of ſo many miraculous effects 
may be attributed to the union and good Government of the Com- 
monwealth : which keeping her Forts, Garriſons, and the whole 
ground- works of the State in her own hands, by the favour of her 

ople, who ate more inclined to live tree then any others, and by the 
— ſtock or ſupport of her Nobility, (which being bound up, and 
united in one body, doth much exceed the grandezza of any one pri- 
vate Citizeo,, and is ſufficient to ſuppreſs any whatſoever force, and 
to curb any intention which ſhall be contrary to the preſeat Govern- 
meat)- it may be attributed to the good opinion of the Kings of Spain, 
who being, on the one ſide, certain that they may have any thing of the 
Commonwealth, in the condition ſhe now is in, which they can dc fire 
at her hands, always provided her liberty be preſerved3 and on the 
other ſide , apprehenſive of the ſtrange conſequences which might 
reſult from the turn of Affairs, they have reaſon to abhor all novelty, 
or alieration of Government; But it may chiefly be attributed to the 
priyate Citizens ardent defire of libeny, who being taught by the cala- 
mities of former times, that the Principality of one alone is unſuppor - 
table to a people that are born free, and how dangerous it is for him 
who ſhall arrive thereat; and being made to know by tt eir preſent bap- 
pineſs, how pleaſant, uſeful and glorious a thing, liberty injoyed in 
common is to all men, and how much it makes chem be eſteemed in 
the Courts of Forreign Princes; they love better to increa'e and better 
themſclves by the preſervation, then by the ruine of the common li- 
be:ty z and growing greater by their private fortunes, to reſtore that 
ſplendor mulciplied to their Countrey which at firſt they rece ved 
from ber; They are therefore able to make it known in Princes Courts, 
where they live, how advantagious it is for their affairs, tba Genes 
ſhould live in liberty; and it at any time, by any ſtrange acciden'; they 
be put to ſtruggle for the maintenance thereof, they by their greatnels 
of ipirit can ſbew themſelves ſo ze.lous in that behalf, as by a generous 
retuſal of the greateſt Dignities, Preferments and Fortunes which they 
hold from the King, they are able to divert ill adviſed deſigns, and to 
freett. eir Country from the ſiniſter influences which the bad counſels 
of any Officer caa threaten it withall. 

Ihe intereſts then of the Crowne of Spaine, and of the Com- 
monwealth , being thus faſt link'd together, thoſe who envied the 
Spaniſh greatneſs could- not beir with ſuch a parity of fortune, and 
endeayoured by all means poſſible to break it; ſometimes open- 
ly eaccavouring ite common liberty of Italy, wherein they ſtrove 
to inte eſt themſelves, as a Prince ot Italy: ſometimes whiſper- 
ing jealouſies and ſuipicions — between both parties: ſome- 

times 
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times upbtaidiag the Genoeſes with their having received dignities a 
riches fxom that Crown, as gilded fetters of their liberty, which ug, 
der the ſhadow of friendſhip and equal confederacy, was the baſe a 
ſetyile fayery of the Spaniſh Empire. King Henry the Fourth o 
France, whom the French after his death honour'd with the Cogns 
mea of Great, baying bent his thoughes, in his latter years, 2 quel. 
ling the Grandezza of the houſe of Auris, and of the Crown d 
Spain, fix d his eyes firſt upon the Commonwealth of Gees, intendia 
to make his firſt blow at her, as at one of the corner-ſtones of ſo gre 
2 Manarchy, with farm reſolution to cut that knot in pieces with the 
ſword, ſince he ſaw it impoſſible to be looſened otherwiſe : but tui 
deſign falling by. the ſudden fatal death of the ſaid King, the imag 
thereof remain d imprinted in his ſuccefſors, who thinking that che Stay 
of Genea was become more then Spaniſh by this undiflolvable 
and that it made too much agaiaſt the common ends and deſigm, di 
not only abhor the name of a Genoeſe, but began to betake themidyg 
againſt the Commonwealth: thinking that when ſhe ſhould be abaſei, 
the Spaniſh Empite ſhould receive a ſhrew'd blow 3 and that taking 
their riſe ſo high, the ſucceſs muſt needs be good ; for they madethey 
account, that when they ſhould have poſſeſs d themſelves of the Sun 
of Genaa, the State of Millain being ſhutup on that fide, and being de 
barred from ſuccour by Sea, would be the ſooner taken by Land At 
mies ; and that the Kingdoms of Maples and Sicily being ſo far diſtan 
from Sp4/u would hardly be kept: the breaking of the Contra I ful 
which wauld certainly be effected by the lods of «the Sta'e of 6% ke 
u, incited them as much as any other reſpect; and the Crown «f th 
Spain tema ning unable to make proviſions tor Armies, they beld a be 
certain that the chief ſinews of the Spaniſh Empire being thus cu th 
pieces, the affairs of that Crown would give againſt ſuch eneounen © bi 
as, would make way for much further proceedings: they therefore v th 
ſolved ta bend all their endeavours, to plot any thing,, and to uſe ll © m 
farce againſt the State of Censa, 25 againſt that which did chiefly with P. 
ſtand the ends and intereſts of the common cauſe: no proviſion wa i 
bad far this by the laſt League of A uignan: but the enmity which not e 
long after aroſe between the Commonwealth and the Duke of S ye 
touching the Marquiſate Z «cchare{o, much fomented theſe their wa w 
chioati:es3 which enmity daily increafing, a great combuſtion brake S 
torth from a little ſparke, The Duke was not inclin'd at firſt to make wat 
with the Genoeſes upon this account,for though he was ſenſible enough 
of their reſiſtance, and appeated io be already much in that reſentment, 
yet the I reaty of Marriage between Prince Philiberto and the Princels 
of Mantua detained him, and forced him to fwallow down any thing, 
out of a deſire of getting more pretences to Montferrat by this Match, 
and to reunite himſelf to the Crown of 3p; for ſto break with the 
Genoeſes did diametrically oppugne both theſe ends, which his mind 
was then chiefly fer upon; for there was no doubt, but the King of 
Spain would intereſt himſelf with the Genoeſes: wherefote forbearing 
rigorous proceedings, and falling upon a more moderate way, he tried 
to get out of this trouble by ſome fair meant; he endeavour d to get 
the Spaniſh Agents ta delay the aſſigning over of Zuccharells for 
while, upon agreement that he — plead the utmoſt of his pie 
tences 
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hin a few days in the Ceſarian Court; and that if he did not 
— his — it ſhould be lawfpl for the Commonwealth to 
injoy this beir new purchaſe without any diſturbance, The Spaniſh 
Agents who. were to manage this matrimony, and the reconciling of 
the Duke of Sv were deſirous to pleaſe him, and that the Com- 
monwealths delay ſhould be granted him; leſt the purchaſe of that little 
Caſtle might not only be a hindranceto that which was in Treaty, but 
might occalion new rumours, and noiſe of wars in Italy, to the preju- 
dice of the publick peace: wherefore means being uſed with the Com- 
mogwealth, o forbear, they alſo under hand delaied the aſſignation of 
Zuccharelloʒ & ſome Prapolitions of accommodation were with the pri- 
vity of the C:rdinal of Savoy offer d to the Embaſſadors, who were then 
in the Court ot Rome, to pay their wonted obedience to the new Popezby 
which the controverted Fee ſhould be delivered to ne ther of the partics, 
but ſhould be inveſted in ſome third perſon, who might be a friend to 
the other two; inſinuating Don Carle Barbarino, the Popes Brother: 
but all was in v. in, ſor the Commonwealth fearing that the Dukes poy+ 
er would at laſt prevail over what was right, and tearing tha: they might 
prejudice the King of Spains reputation, it they ſhould put over the 
buſineſs to the Arbitrement of any other Princes; or elſe thinking that 
to yield to any thing would ſeem that they were afraid of the Dukes 
threats, perſevered conſtantly not to put that to the Arbitrement of 
another, which was undoubtedly theits, and which they had law- 
fully purchas d from the Imperial Chamber: ſo as being reſolved to 
keep it juſt as they had bought it of the Emperour, they complain'd of 
the delay made by the Governour of Millain: but at laſt, all difficulties 
being ove.come, and the Commonwealth being poſſeſs d of the Fee, 
the Duke was neceſſitated to think of reſentment: where n he found 
himſelf much ingaged both by the Letrepwhich he had written, and by 
the Commonwealths refuſal : the way for his reſentment was made 
more fie2 by Prince Phileberts's death, which bapned at this time in 
Palermo, that City being viſited with a ſore Contagion: which did 
not only put an end to the Treaty of Martiage, but cut off all hope of 
ever piecing it up again; for though he left two brothers unmattied, 
yet ſince the ſame parts, nor circumſtances, did not concur in them, it 
was impoſſible to continue it; neither of them being accep able at the 
Speniſn Court, they having openly declared themſelves for the Fronch 
party 3 and moreover, the Cardinal bad appeared opealy an enemy to 
the Duke of Mantua, almoſt upon all occations. A petty accident did 
alſo more irritate the Duke, which had he not conkdered too much 
and publiſhed it to be one of the chief incitements to tt e war, would not 
deſerve tt e recital: ſome little boys of the meaneſt ſort of the Genoeſe 
Plebeians teeing the Souldiers rendezvouz, which weie d:ily made n 
the Citv, they alſo put on counterſeit and childiſh Arms, and ran up 
and dowa the City, meeting and exerciſing their Arms: it hapned i! at 
at a 6eriain encounter, the one ſide took the Captain of the other fide 
Priſoner who was to repreient the perſon of the Duke of Savey, and 
led him about as in Triumph: which action though the Senate did not 


leave unpuniſhed, y et being given out to be greater then it was, ic came 
to the Dukes ears, who peradycature deſitous to have better juſtific.7* 
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tions for wh. t he ſhould d then his buying of Zuccharells made pig: 
ceſs likewiſe be made hicſelf; but more acegreding to what was tepgh, 
ed than to what was true; it being ſaid that the Dukes Image was gg 
imo th fire and bart: and ſending this Preceſ, formed by himſel, 
imo the Coutts of Rome, and of other Prinèes, he complained 
much thereof, a8 of an 4Hori done by the privity of ſome Gentle 
of Genoa, in ſcori and contempt of hi perſom. Thete were beside 
this ſome ancient raneouts remaining between the Cominion-weay 
and Duke, touching 4 contteverſie about their Confines, and fo 
Caſtles which they had been long at Law for; but more of late, fi 
favours privately a0 miniſtred to the Dake of Mantas in the Wa d 
Moniferrat 5 and aſterwards more opetly to the King of Span, inthi 
raking in of onrglia aud Mars; which hatreds and heart burnings the 
longer they wete concealed broke fotth afterwards into the gten- 
er flame, when the way was made open for them. 1 

The French thetetore, and the other Confederates, made uſe of thi 
occafion to keep the Duke conſtant to the League; to which 1 — 
a Diet was held in Safe, a Town in Piadmom, at the fobt of the Alys 
which divide P/edmdns from Dolphin; wherein met the Duke of 14. 
voy, Deguieres, who was a little before made Lord High-Conſtable of 
Franct, the Marqueſs of Critthye; Clandis Marini, French Embaſſa- 
dour with the Duke, the Venetian Embaſſadour, and ſome ether Eu- 
baſſadours of the Confederate Princes: Here the Duke of Savoy; aft 
having made grievouscomplaints againſt the Genoeſes, for injurts 
which he pretended to have received from them, propoſed it, a4 
better and mote ſeeure courſe, t6 turn their Common Arins apiir 
the State of Genok, before they ſhouts fall upon the State of M 
was agreed on at the League of Auignon: He faid the victory would be 
the mote eaſie aud tertain.byreafon of thewealnels of the chief Ciy, 
and of the other Towns in tbat-Srate, by ttaſon that that Commot- 
wealth was totally unprovided f — Forces, aud that ſhe cotld 
make but little uſe of her Natives, they being imbaſed by long peace; 
that he himfelf had many friends, and many that would fide with bim, 
in that City, aad in that State, who being defirous of innovation 
would be a great help to the Enterpriſe: He tepreſented, that when that 
Common wealth ſhould be ſubdutd the Contract would be at an end, 
whence many inconveniences would refult to the Crown 6f Spain, and 
in particular, that the Siege of Bridi, which was under the eyes of al 
the Confederates, upon the fail of moneys would undoubtedly be 
raiſed 3 but he chiefly endeavoured to imtortu chem, that whea the 
Y altoline ſnould be taxen, which was to be affaulted in the firſt place by 
their common Arms, though thereby the State of Millain would be 
kept from relie'e by Germany, yet the way by Sea being open, it might 
be ſuccoured from Spain, Naples, and Sicily, whereas when Cen 
ſhould be taken, and the River thereof, the State of Millan being 
block d up on al ſides, and debarred ſucodur, would become n calic 
and ſecure prey to their common Forces, 

Theſe reaſons of the Dukes being the more efficacious, becauſe the 
reſt ſaw, that unleſs they would give way thereunto he would not joy 
with them in their League, they did not only approve of his _—_— 
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but contrary'to what was:agreed upon at. Avignon, they promiſed to 
joyn their Forces with bis; to the ſuppreſſing of Censa; and that the 
Fleer of Marſeilles, and of England; which were deſtin'd to go 
Spain, ſhould affift the enterpriſe of Gries, not only with Arms, but 
with abundarice of Viduals, Ammunition and Men: they were faid 
moreover,. to divide the Commonwealtli of Gena thus ambngſt 
chem, that the City of Cena, and all her Niver is farasSawvays, ſhobld 
tothe King of Frame; that S4wegs, aud theteft of the River till 
come to Vill Fro ſhotld fall to the Dukes: ſhare : that the 
mimber of the French ſhould be between ten and twelve thouſand 
Foot, ind rooo Horfe, and on the Dukes ſide 15000 Foot; and 200 
Horſe, and fofficient provifions of Victuals, Ammunition and Artil- 
tery : the Vederian Embaſfadour did not joyn in this enterpriſe againſt 
Genod 4 tor that it not — — in the League of Avignon, 
he fad He could not conſeꝶ to this new enterpriſe, without new Or- 
ders from his Commonwealth : bim time being given him to write to 
Verio ane to teeetve reſolution font thence, he received Orders to 
eonclude zin conformity to what was agreed upon bythe French and by 


'the Duke, 


This few League being made, ot reformed; in ſdtisſaction to the 
Duke, they 92 — therein with as tnach privacy as was poſhble, 
leſt if it ſnduld be k thoſe againſt: whom they were chiefly inten- 
ded ſhould take up Avms : the French profeff:d openly that they 
would ſubmit to the Popes teſoſution for what ᷑oncern d the Valtdline, 
and that the Kings Forees ſnould forbeur innovating any thing againſt 
the Euſign ot Garriſom of the Ohorch :. they d thq fante in the 
Court of Spain, dechring further; that the King would artenipt no- 
thing to the prejudice of the peace, and reciprocal correfſpondency z 
and the Pope believing tfieit words and promiſes]. made not any pre- 
parations, in thefe ſo great bommothm: nor did the Spaniſh Court 
confide left in the promiſe of the French, then the Pope: the King of 
Spais h. ving contt acted a tnighry debry: by reaſou of the late wars of 
the Valioline, and of Italy, and being: obliged to make great provi- 
ſions of moneys and mom bx the preſent᷑ wars of Gerwany; Flanders and 
Brifile : the wimer ſeaſou which diew on, being incommodious to 
proſecute wart alteady begat, meh more to commence new wars, 
added to this belief 3 for thè meeting at q oſa was upon St. Martines day, 
and November was wholty over, before the Confederates appeared to 
make any ptepatations; and none being able to believe, that the Ffèench 
Armies would paſs the Monmains that Winter; it was thought that 
the meeting at Suſa would make more ndife; then deeds, or that it did 
ſerye but as threats to advance the Negotiators parties and conditions: 
but ſo great an action could not be hepr long cancea ed; for to bot 
wich tte meeting at Suſe, which afforded ſuffic ent reaſon of ſuſpicion 3 
the Marquets of Covre's going to the Swiffers, and his fo long ſtay 
amongſt them, occaſioned much jealouſie ; for though he ſe emed to go 
thither as extraordinary Embaffadour, to adjuſt old accounts between 
that Nation and the Crown of Francs; yet being always accompani- 
ed by the Embaſſadour of Venice and Savoy, and by the chief ot :the 
Urtiſons who were driven from their own' H mer; and he being very 


une 
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buficiazaifing men, and in making preparations for war, it was judged} 
; = biſiackicf that Embaſhe. — | 


that he tatried there for more then 
Poſts were alſo obſerved to paſs frequently between the Confedetates, 
andthat much buſineſs was in hand $ the which the leſs they could be 
ſeen into, they gave the more occafion of diſtruſt : no leſs ſhews ap, 
pear'don the Venetians behalt, in whoſe Territories, but particularly 
inthoſe of Bergama and Breßia, great preparations were oblerved to he 
mcde of Souldiers, Victuals, Artillery and Ammunition. I be people 
deſtined for the enterpriſe of -Gizo« fell down already from the Alpe, 
into Pied mont; and the Duke alſo levied many men in his States and 
for the greater ſecrecy, he kept them in the dales of the Alpes which 
were neereſt Piedmom; and the Conſtable of Dolpheny made great le- 
viesof men, giving out publickly enough, that he would paſs over the 
Mountains with them himfelf in perſon, The more ſollicitous te 
Confederates were in their proceedings and preparations, the Stateof 
Millau was the more remiſs in theirs, : which was at this time almoſt 
wholly unprovided and unarmed for the King not being contented to 
have appeaſed the minds of the diſcontented Princes by depoſiting the 
Forts ot the Valtoline; but the more to ſatisfie them, and to remove all 
jealouſies from them of being inſeſted, and conſequently to take away 
all occafians of new troubles, he had ordered the Duke of Feria to ſend 
all the men he could into Flanders, and he to obey him had ſent 6000 
Foot, and $00 Horſethither, a few moneths before the Diet at Juſa; 
and had moreover ſent Cavalier Pecchio's Brigade to Winter in Sardig- 
nia: but Ferl«finding afterwards, that this his ſhewing himſelf to be 
. inclined to peace was not able to withhold the Counſels and Reſolyes 
of the League, but that it did rather haſten the execution thereof, le 
advertiſed the Court of Spain thereof, defiring orders and provilions 
to prepare againſt the inſuing ſtorm. This advertiſement, though con- 
firm'd from other parts, was net credited in that Court; but he aud 
Don Sanchis de Monry, Marqueſs of Caſtagneda, who ſucceeded Yives 
in the Embaſſie at Cenaa, having inform d the King, by Letters, of the 
great danger wherewith the State of Genoa was threatened, and how ill 
tbey were ptovided to defend themſelves; the King writ to the Com- 
monwealth, offering her all his Forces both by Sea and Land for het 

defence: The Commonwealth, which beſides what ſhe had already 

done, proceeded to make great proviſions, were it either et at ſhe bele- 

ved too much in them, or that he would ſtand upon her he nout with 
the Court of Spain, or thatſhe thought it dangerous to bring the King 

Auxiliary Forces in o her Dominions, writ back, giving a large ac 

count of what proviſions ſhe had already made, and what (he vas to 

make, ſeeming at if ſhe needed no ſuccour: by which the Couit of 

Spain argued, hat the Agents in Italy did ampliſie tt e dagger more then 

they Had reaſon for. But Feria finding the danger to grow every day 

greater, and to draw neerer, and deſpairing of being able to male the 

Court take order for aſſiſtance, he thought he was bound to do it him- 

felt: he therefore recalled Pecchio's Brigade from Sardignia, he g. ve 

order fot another to Count Giovan Serbefone , togett et with ſome 

Hor le companies; he deſited, and obtained a Brigade from the Duk? 


of Parma, and another from the Duke of Modena, he could get no 
| moic 
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more from Naples ſave one only Brigade, and ſome Troops of Horſe; 
for the Viceroy hearing uf the Engliſh Fleet, would not unfaraifh che 

ingdom of many men; and caſting it up that theſe men being num- 
bred into the uſual Garriſon of rhe State, they would not amount ro 
16000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, be knew they would not be ſufficient to 
defend the State, and to ſuccour Gena and the Vultoline, if (as it was 
feared) they ſhould be aſſaulted all at once: he therefote berook him- 
ſelf ta think upon Forreign Forces; and fince he faw he could hope for 
none from S pn, by rraſon of the Courts great averſion chereunto, 
and for that the Heet which was gone to recover Bra had carried 
away 10000. men from thoſe Kingdoms; and that Marqueſs Sp,, 
who was imploied betore Breda, did rather want then abouad in men; 
and that for the aforeſaid reſpeRs he could not ground much upon the 
Kingdom of Nepies5: hebetook himſeif to Grrmasy, bete without 
expecting any order from the King, he gave our Commiſſions for ma- 
king great levies ot Germans, Beſides, becauſe he could notexpeR 
proviſions of moneys from g, and that the State of Main was ſo 
exhauſted as it could not flicaih him with any, be applied himſelf co 
the Genoeſes: nor was his application in vain 4 for ſome of the richeſt 
Gentlemen of Gm, and who did moſt ſtudy the intereſts of that 
Crown, ſeeing how: much the welfare of the Commonwealth was 
concern d in the preſervation of the State of Milan, furniſh'd him 
immediately, upon his bare obligation, wich -between- three and four 
. —— — 

yments, and io rai | 43000 
— he believed that the — e e farſt 
blow againſt the Vain, becauſe he underſtood the pteparations 
were ingreateſt readinels in thoſe parti r all the ons ot te Coun 
ties of Bergamo and Breſia were brought into Felcoweries, which 
confines upon the Yaitolive, The Marque of cure bad already raiſed 
two Regiments of Swiſſers, and one of Valleſuni, beſides twoothers 
which were come to him, together with 600-Horſe, from Frence, 
through the Countryof Bene: much Victuals and Ammunition was 
ſent him from the County of Breſſe by the Rivers and Lakes of Heive- 
#4; ſo as not being able to conceal that any longer which was apparem 
to all mens eye, Feria ſent often ers on purpoſe to adyer* 
tiſe the Marqueſs of ni of every particular, he being the head of the 
Eccleſiaſticks m the Valin; which ing experienced 
in affairs of war, and known in Fertifications, arighe viſite thoſe Forts, 
and might fee whether they wanted any thing ot no, and who might 
offer Bagni Forces to — his Garriſons, and to withſtand the ap- 
roaching aſfault: bur 8Bgn? ſtill refuſed his offers, alledging chat be 

d no orders from the Pope, to receive, not to introduce amy Gartilens 
of Forteign Princes imo his Forts; and the Pope did refuſe it as well 
a3 he, whom the Duke of afra, Spaniſh dour at Rome, did 
very much preſsthe;enmo in the name of the King, and of Feia; gi- 
ving him a particular account of the danger the Valiaine was in of be- 
ing aſſauked by te Confederate Forces. The occaſion of thisecfulal 
appeared plainly to be, becauſe the Pope, 25 alſo the Court of Sp, 

truſting in the exprets and clear promiſes of the French rhat — 
l Nou 
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would bear allreſpe& tothe Forts which were guarded by the Eccleſi. 
aſticks;:and that the Kings Forces would never commit any hoſtility 
againſt te Enſigus of the holy 'Chuch, did not apprehend the fears 
which-were thought to be very remote, and idle; and therefore bei 
unwilling to beger:diffidence and diſttuſt in either of the Kings, he ad- 
ded, that the ſuccours which were offer d were ſuperfluous and dange. 
tous, beſt they might draw humouts to that wound which they endea 
voured to teal by ſuccours ; for he ſaid it was probable that the French 
would: take:pretente to aſſault the Forts of the Valtoline from the en- 
tring of the Spaniſm ſuccours thereinto, and would turn thoſe Forces 
againſt, them which they profeſs d were intended elſewhere; and tha 
they would aſſault them, not as depoſited in the Popes hands, but at 
aſſigned ovet by bim contrary to the agreement of the Depoſition, to 
tte Spaniads ; ſo as eſteeming the remedy a miſchief , be thought 
the Articles of the Depoſiture, and the Majeſty of the Popes name, 
and Enſigus, to be a ſuxerx defence, and a fitter means to remove new 
occaſions of war, then the Auxiliary Arms of that Crown: he there. 
fore did ſo far perſiſt in his conſtant refuſal, as the many and pregnant 
evidences which were laid before him by the Spaniſh Agents, that tte 
French preparations: were 1 the Valioline, were always 
by him repuls d as imaginary jealouſies, yain rumeurs, and as ſub:le 
Spaniſn inventions, 7 
Thus did the Pope carry himſelf in theſe and in other Commoti- 
ots, which not long after ha pened againſt the State of Genoa, ior? 
great many — already. paſs d from France into Piedmont, 
vrhere tlie Conſtable aa already arrived, and the Duke of Savoy m 
king alſo great prepatations for war out of his immenſe hatred againſt 
5 monwealth bad recourſe to the Pope, that he 
would intetcede wuh the Duke, and that he would aſſiſt them with 
ſome men in this ſo great, and ſo neer at band danger; but all theſe en- 
deavours and applications were to no purpoſe; for the Pope conſtant 
to his reſolution. of Neutality would not grant her any ſuccour; only, 
to ſnew himſelf deſixous of her preſervation, he propoſed a League b:- 
tween him and the great Duke for the defence of the States in com- 
mon: which Propoſition the Genoeſes took to be either a kind of bo · 
nourable denial of their requeſt, or an endeavouring to ſeparate tle 
Commonwealth from the Crown of Spin, to the prejudice of that 
conjunction which, if ever at any time, vas now neceſſary for them, and 
trom-whencethey might promiſe themſelves more potent, certain and 
undoubted aid, theo from any other Prince or Potentate; and yur 4 
to draw fer inſenſibl y into a League with the contrary parties whic 
ne. echiefly ill minded towards her; for there being but little corte- 
ſpondency then between the Pope and the King of Spain, and (on the 
contrary) much diſtruſt, the Commonwealth could not joyn in League 
with o her Princes, and particularly with the Pope, without offending 
the King of Spain, and without injurying the goad will, corteſpon 
dency, and the weighty.intereſts of the common affairs; nor could ſhe, 


. without danger. to her felt, ſeparate her ſelf from the union of that 


Crown+whict' ſhe had found to be ſo certain for the ſpace cf ſo many 
years,” {0 advantagious, honourable and faithful; which Crown (were 
way ic 
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it only forthe tereſſity of het owa inteteſts,) was forced to ſuſtain hec 
with all ber power; ſo to caſt har (elf into the arms of the Contede- 
rate Princes, who ſo vehemently conſpired her ruine; and yet the 
Commonwealth, trying the Pope, as it were, with the like cunning, 
anſwered, that they would willingly accept of the Conſederacy, it the 
King of Spain weretherein compreheaded: which the Pope not giving 
way unto Cor it would bean apparent parting from his protels'd neutra- 
lity, and a drawing the enmity of the King of France, aad of the other 
Confederates,upon him)the Commonwealth was theretore not to hope 
tor any aſſiftance from the Pope for 1000 Foot being at the lame time 
deſired of him by the Commonwealth, and by the great Duke, who 
had bur little need thereof, he granted them to the great Duke, and 
denied them to the Commonwealth, then whom none couid tave 
greater need thereof; and he denied them alſo thoſe Corſicks which 
were gianted to the Pope for the ſervice of the Apoſtolick See, in the 
time of peace. But for all this the Genoeſes wanted not Force: to ſuſtain 
and defend themſelves; for having always doubted that the clouds 
of Suſa would diſcharge themſelves in a great tempeſt upon them, 
they bad not been ſparing, nor negligent in making proviſions againſt it: 
they ſent into Germany for two levies of Dutch, the one of 20-0, the 
other of 3000 Foot: they took order for 30 Companies, to couliſt of 
200 Foot apiece to be raiſed by the richeſt and chiefeſt Gentlemen: 
they ſeat for 600 Foot from Corſica, they brought inthe Prince of Bo- 
Tolo, with 800 Foot, and 200 Horſe; Prince Doria raiſed 490 more 
at his own particular charge; and finally, they had many Comman- 
ders, and other Citizens, who aſſiſted the Commonwealth with men 
paid by themſelves, and with ready moneys: theſe Forces being put 
together, and added to thoſe of the preceding year, and being iecured 
by the choice Militia of the State, they thought they needed nor feac 
the Enemies aſſaults 5 for though all the aforeſaid prqparations could 
not be in a readineſs at the 2 of the Enemy, yet they would 
have a ſtrength of between eight and ten thouſand Foot and 200 Horſe, 
in the State, all of them being paid; beſides as many more of the or- 
dinary Militias and the State of Genoa being begirt by the Apenine 
toward Piedmont and Lombardy, the Enemy muſt either enter in a groſs 
body, or by ſmall numbers; it ina groſs body, the ſtrength of ſituati- 
on, the ſterility of the Country, the difficulty in bringing Victuals, 
and other impediments, did ſecure them from the progrels of the Ene- 
my; it being impoſſible for great Armies to continue long in that en- 
terpriſe without much Victuals; it in ſmall numbers, the Army of the 
Commonwealth being aſſiſted by the ſame difficulties, and being ac- 
commodated by the Country, would be ſufficient for defence: to this 
was added, that howſoever the Enemies Army entred the Mountains, 

they muſt needs leave the State of Millain on theit backs; wherein 

though there was not very great Forces at the preſent, yet the few that 

were there, and tte ordinary Militia of ſo great a State, was, doubtleſly, 

ſufficient to ſhut up the paſſes, ſo as neither Victuals, nor -provilicas 

could be brought them; and having them behind, they might be in- 

cloſed between them aad the Forces of Genos, on their Front, which 

might occaſion them many troubles and dangers, and be ſuch a bin- 
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derance to them as they could not long continue in oppugning the City, 
but when the Forces ſhould be augmented in that State, according 
the orders th:t were given, and proviſions that were ordered: the ruin 
of the Confederates Army did plainly appear, ſince it would be ſhu 
up between barren Mountains, and the Sea, without Victuals, Proyi. 
ſions, or hope of ſuccour : they muſt theretore of neceſſity be very cx 
cumſpect in their proceedings, in eagaging themſelves far within the 
Ligurian Mount:1ns, having cenfiderable Forces on their Front, he. 
ing not ſafe behind, and expoſed to the aſſaults of a powertul Enemy; 
eſpecially ſince the Commonwealth, beſides ten Gallies of her om 
which ſhe had then at Sea, being to receive all the King of Spains G4 
lies for ber defence, together with the ſuccour of men, which were 
ready preparing in Naples, and in Szcily, the Enemy could hardly be 
relieved by Sea; and yet the Duke of Savoy and the Conſtable, pe. 
ferring vain and uncertain ſuppoſals before ſo ſolid and undeniable 
ground · works, doubted not to enter couragiouſly upon the buſigeſ, 
for mak ing account that the Engliſh Fleet, and that of Marcelles, ſhould 
appear ſtrong and powerful in the Liguſtick Sea at the ſame time tha 
their Land Army ſhould draw neer the Sea, and that being to be much 
more in number and Forces, then the Gallies of Spain and Gena, they 
thought they would not only be able to keep thoſe Gallies from them, 
but ſupply their Army with abundance of Victuals and Ammunition 


which they ſhould bring along with them; ſo as not only the danger ol 


Famine, and the difficulty of bringing Victuals to the Land Army 
ceaſed, but the expence thereof: they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
ſafe from being diſturbed by the Miilain Forces, by the union and good 
correſpondency which continued ſtill between the two Crowns; the 
which they firmly believed their proceeding againſt Genes would 0 
way oppugne, ſince that State was not directly comprehended under 
the Territories af the Crown of Spais; nor could they perſwadethen- 
ſelves that the Goyernour of Mil/ain ſhould move, for fear of being 
the author of the breach, or that he would commit any hoſtile a& 
againſt that Army, in which together with the Enſigns Royal of France, 
which he ſaw therein diſplaied, the Lord high Conſtable of that King- 
dom did wage war in perſon; and the State of Millais being then a- 
moſt unarmed, and unprovided of any manner of warlike proviſion; 
having the French inthe Valtaline, and upon the Confines of Como, and 
the Venetiaus armed upon the Cremoneſian Confines, they thought 
their moving would berather deſired, then dreaded, on that part; ſince 
their Army in all warlike reaſon was tobe ſuperiour, as they were much 
ſuperiour in numbers of fighting men, and in valiant and experienced 
Commanders, for which cauſe it was likewiſe probable, that the Go- 
vernour finding himſelf in ſuch a multitude of bufineſs, with but a few 
men, and thoſe ill ordered, he would not dare to meddle with 4 freſh, 
gallant and impemous Army, led on by two of the moſt famous Com: 
wanders of the preſent Age. F 51) 20M 
And to the end that newlevies of Dutch might not pals into the State 
of Aillain, the Kingot France held: Treaties with the Swiſſers, that 
they ſhould keep their Paſſes ſhur, till ſuch time as the enterpriſe of Gt- 
nos ſhould either be perfected, or brought neer perfection; and of ſo 
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great authority were the Confederates, eſpecially the French, at that 
time, with that Nation, as all the Cantons, the Catholick Cantons 
being compiehended, which are united tothe Crown of Spain; and 
confederate with the State of Aillain, ſuffer d the French to pals armed 
thorow their Country, and in order, contrary to their ancient cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions, and which had never upon any occaſion been violated; 
of not allowing paſſage to Forreignets, unleſs either unarmed, or ſew 
at once; and this for nothing elſe but out of their great deſite of pre- 
ſerving their liberty: nor did it ſeem that ſo unaccuſtomed a thing did 

roceed from ought elſe but from their firm opinion, that the Confe- 
_ preparations would deyour the State of Millan, which they 
ſaw was wholly usprovided of defence; ſoas if * the French 
as Victors, they durſt not anger them. Thus the Duke and the Con- 
ſtable, tak ing it tor granted that they were ſure of the State of Millain 
by going to Genoa, and being abundantly provided of all things by the 
EFeets al Sea, they thought nothing could obviate their Victory, ſave 
the det ace which would be made by the Genoeſes, who they thought 
would br able ta do very little, being ſtreigluned at Sea, and aſſaulted 
by Land: they confided not ſo much in the valour of their owa men, 
az in che Malve ot the Enemy, and at their Diſcipline: they, mote- 
ovet, grounded their hopes of Victory upon the Duke of S«veys aſſur- 
ing the Conſtable, ii at fot certain he hel ono Sw intelligence in 
= Cuy; by means whereof, as ſoon as they ſhould come betere the 
Walls, conluſion and diſorder would fall out the diſagteeing 
Citizent, (o as, undoubtedly, the Gates of the City would be chirown 
open, and they ſhould be let ia into the City 5 and when they ſhould 
have taken Genoa, they ſuppaſed the State of Millan, being incloſed by 
their Forces, would ſoon ſubmit to their diſcretion: upon ſuch ſup- 
poſals, and ſuch foundations, which their hope of Vigory, and defire 
of revenge made appear eaſis unto them, (but which in reaſon were ve- 
ry. uncertain, and which the ſucceſs was likely to gainſay,) they reſol- 
ved to commence the entexprile-; they began firſt inthe Vaitaline about 
the end of Nowember ; the Marquels of Coure who had/8000 Foot with 
him, and 600 Horſe, all well in order, thought it no longer dme to 
delay executing their deligns : diſcovering himnſelf therefore, of a peate · 
ful Embaſſadour, to be became a Commander :ia Arms under the 
5 the Conſederateꝰ Princes, be paſt from 4mong(t 


ing of Franco, and | 
and ſuddenly: took lo 852750, 


achiaf ag impotant paſb, by which you come from Tirvol into Rhe- 
; nd hying aer ardStaken ther Cy of Ci he went to the Con- 
ſuttatzons of the DH Hire, who having driven out the- Archdukes Offi- 
ces has) vegſſu / ed theinkbgrty : having keſtored the Griſons totheir 
forme: ann. conditions; abdUriventhe Biſhop of. Coira from his ſear, 
he fell do u wh 1.4 Den into the Faltelipe, about the end of December, 
in the ye. and g lay ing afidethe Proteſtations and Decla- 


rations made a fle betexe by hitaſelf, and by the other French 
© e tha; alldie ceſpects ſhould be born to the Bafigus, and Gar- 
tilons of they Chyeh; he tell upon the Forts of the Valtaline, 
which were guard ed by the Forces of the Church: thoſoof the Faho- 
line, when they ſlaw. the Enemy approach; applied themſelves to the 
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Governour of Millan, and to Bag, deſiring the firſt that he would ſei 
in ſome-Spaniſh ſuccour, and the other, that he would receive they 
without which they ſaw it was impoſſible for them to defend they, 
ſelves: wh-reupon the Governour, who had ſeat many men alrezj 
into Comaſco under-Foh, Feronymo Pimontello, to make head there, 2 
to defend the State againſt any boſtility, ſent again to offer thoſe ſy. 
cours to Bagni, who when he ſaw the danger ſo neer, would not tg. 
withſtanding accept thereof, building, as be profeſs'd, upon Cour; 
word; for when heſaw him paſs armed from the Swiſſers to amo 
the Griſons, he ſent his Secretary unto him, to know his intention; 
anſwer was made, that by the orders he received from the King; þ, 
was to bear all reſpe& to the Apoſtolick See, and that he would q 
ſerve it: wherefore :Bagni would not draw upon him the inſultigp 
French, by receiving ſuccour from Mil/a/zs, in which abuſe be cont, 
nued ſo long, at leaſt ſeemed to continue, as when he afterwards de. 
fired thoſe ſuccours, ĩt was too late to receive them; for the Cour 
entring the Valtoline, by the Paſs · of Ploſcbiavs, did at the very fir 
take Piattamala, a Caſtle defended by ſome few Forces of the Church, 
and by them forſaken at the very firſt appearance of the French. The 
drawing neer Tiranso, not above a mile diſtant from Piattamali, he 
threw Bridge over the Adde, by which paſfing thoſe men over he 
kept three days idle beyond the River, expecting that the Horſe whit 
were fent with 1500 Foot, alittle lower, to take the place called Tg 
and Ponte di San Pietro, (by which way only ſuccour might be brought 
from Millain) ſhould have made themſelves maſters of thoſe places: i 
terwards abſolutely:denying that he had given his word to Bagni notth 
prejudice him, be aſſaulted the Town of Tiranns on two ſides, here. 
in Bagui was with soo of his men; and whereinto Cavalier Rabil 
was entred a little before with $00 of thoſe of the Valtoline, people at 
the Train bands who were but little exerciſed in Arms. Coure had but 
one ſmall piece of Artillery with him, which being level d agaiuſt that 
part of the Wall where tue :Valtolinians were, had hardly made one 
ſhat, wien tte Valtolinians were ſo terriſied, as throw ing doi thet 
Arms they abandoned the place; and Robuſtelli not being able to 
make them ſtand to their Arms; they retreated into the Caſtle, which 
was more defenſible; whereinto B ni being alſo retired, thoſe of the 
Town, ſce ng themſelves abandoned by their Chieftains, ſurrendred 
upon Articles, and incontinently the Venetians who were at Ia Yeluth, 
2 upon the Mountains that divide the Valcamonica from the 
Vaholine, fell down with theĩt Artillery, Ammunition, and all things 
belonging to war; and placing their Battery againſt the Caſtle, Ag 
articled to go with all his Souldiers out of the Valioline, without entring 
into any of the Fort. Core, when he had taken the Caſtle, went to. 
Bernile, accompanied by the Venetians, and by their Artillery z and 
having kaſily taken it turn d backwards, and took the other Forts, aud 
the Tawns of Sondris and (Mirbegne, towards the State of Millau 
whereby the Valualine was wholly in the poſſeſſion of the French. 
Bagni, when he ſaw: Coure ſo neer, had ſent to demand thoſe ſurcony 
from.Feris which a little before he had refuſed, who gave order forth 
with to Pimontello to ſend 1500 of bis beſt Foot, and a Troop of — 
1 8 ; unde. 
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under Count Fohn Serbellone; and they being come to St. Pietro, at 
the ſame time that the Caſtle of Tiranno was ſurrendred, ſeeing it 
poſſeſs d by the French, who we e fortifying the oppoſite Bank; they 
aſt no ſurther on, but return'd back to the State of Millaiy, Feria 
teared that the French would not be ſatisfied with getting the Valto- 
line; but tha: being back'd by the Venetians, by whom they were con- 
tinually farniſh'd with Moneys, Munition, aud continual recruits of 
men, they would aſſault the State of Millain; and that the Venetians 
would do the like, according to the Conventions of the League at 
Avignonto Crema, and Ciaradadda, as ſoon as the French ſhould have 
given the firſt aſſaults on their fide, or at leaſt, hen having taken an 
Town: they ſhould: have got footing ; wheiefore being troubled ad 
tte imminent danger, he found but a means whereby keeping the 
French from invading-the State of Millain, the Yenetians ſhonld alſo 
be forced to forbear:' © La” Riva di Chlavenna, being taken at the firſt 
commotions' from the Giiſons, as it was a ' hindrance to 'keep them 
from entring the Valioline, ſo it being now in the power of the Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, he thought char if be ſhould take it, it would be 4 mighty 
ſtop, to keep the Enemy from aſſaulting the State of Millan: he Ry 
ted with Fobn Franciſco Sacchenti, the Popes: Commiſſary- General in 
the Valtoline, who was then in Millan, to re-inforce the Garriſon of 
Riva with a thouſ and Foot, which (if he would give way thereunto,) he 
would lend thither : Screhetti conſented, as either not knowing the 
importance of the place, or thinkivg it doo hardto deny fo1mAlz mat- 
ter in ſuch a precipice of affairs : {das 1000 Foot entring, they re-in- 
forced tt at place both with Fortifications atid*Garriſon : LA 110 is 
nothing but an Inn, to Which isjdynedia little Haven, where the 'Mer- 
ehandize;wbich go and come from Gt many into the State of Millain, do 
lade aud unlade s t ſtaads upo A | the top of the u kee Cary hich, 4s 
being lefſer; is called. Ag hes 3 and joyns fork ſtrat elower 
Lake, juſt as che head\isfoytratoitic breaſt of 'the e b 51 8 neck: 
the :fixvalion: of Ea RD, very nareo\ betiedn-the L E aud the 
Mountains; which drawing neer the atetr in t nice lace 5 e ſil 
margin®which, ec 3 duds over 
is Riva; over whichuiun ny high & pla Bot ſuch 
conſequence, {4 whoſoever 202 wy > 957 Fe into 1 


of Millain with Armies und ArtiHety 1 obo full upon Fore 
Fuentes, which is upon the left 1955 of the ere! ſhe 1411s into 
the Lake, or go abont hy the Rive hf the E ee paſo on to the 


ſnore oppoñite to the Forrꝭ and gd from thentt te 2 of Millan; 
and therefore, as Fbrt Fuentes is too hard an N for thoſe that will 
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gence: ſo as being forced co change his way, he turn d back again by 
the fame craggy Rhetian Mountains, by which he came into the al 
toline, and was neceſſitated to take a long and troubleſome compaſs 
about, by the Vale of C hiavenna, but without any incumbrances or Ar. 
tillery; Thich becauſe he was not able to bring thorow thoſe Moun. 
tains, he was fain to leaye in the Valtoline. Chiavenna made ſome te- 
ſiſtance, but not bein * to hold out, yielded, as did the reſt, to the 
French 3 and Coure chat it would be impoſſible to paſs by 
thence into the State of 400 z without Artillery, knew he mult netcel - 
ſarily firſt expugne ia Rive: the which was the only depoſited Fort tha 
remained untaxen; leaying therefore ſome of his men in C hiauenna, 
be returned with the xeſt into the Valioline, by the ſame craggy Moun- 
tains by 9957 he was come. Tbe Duke of Feria, on the other fide, 
commanded Serbellowe, that to boot with the thouſand Foot which wer 
already entred, he auld enter la Riva with 2000 mote Foot, who be+ 
ing come thirher made many Fortifications, as well upon the Plan 
of the ain, as upon the Paſſes towards Chiaveuaa, and towards 
the way that leads from the Valialine; and moreover, that he might 
keep the Enemy from paſſing over with Barques into the oppoſite pat 
of the Lake, be ee all the Paſſes which were on the other den 
the River of the Lake and of the Channel, that were fit for landing, to 
the. eng, chat Core. might not effect that by Water which. he — 
neve. do by Land, Bf 2 — g as s Ring beld out: ſo as that very Ian was 
able to puf a ſtop uno the vaſt deſigns of the French, and the orhet 
Gy nt<derares, wha whea they thoyld have taken it, thought to have 
done great matters in e: Thus {a Rivp only excepted, alltke Yale 
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right nor juſtice, nor State-intereſt, ought to favour them; that poſ- 
fibly the King of France might h.ve no hand in Covre's actions, ot 
that if he bad, his aim might only be to ſuppreſs the Spaniſh eads, and 
to ſecure the common affairs of Italy: that therefore it was receſſaty 
firſt to ſpie into his intentions: that difficult and dangerous buſineſſes 
were brought with more eaſe and ſafeiy into the Haven, by ſair means, 
then by rigour and ſeverity; and that it would not be wiſely done to 
fall foul at firſt, whereby it the King ſhould grow obſtinate in the buſi- 
neſs, he would by all means make it good: that it was not the part of a 
Pope to give the King occaſion to caſt off his obſequiouſneſs, and reſpect 
towards the Apoſtolick See: nor by making himſelf a party, to give 
him ſuch reaſon of diſtruſt, as it a breach ſhould happen to fall out at- 
terwards between the two Crowns, he ſhould be made unfit to recom- 
ſe it: that the Grandezza of the Apoſtolick See conſiſted in this, 
which if ſhe ſhould be a partaker, ſhe would neceſſarily caſt the ballance 
on one fide, and by ſtanding Neuter ſhe ſhould keep them both her 
friends: ſo as by his Pontifical Authority, and by the credit he ſhould 
get by his neutrality, he ſhould be the better able ro compoſe buſineſſes. 
Being therefore defirous to proceed maturely in ſo weighty a buſineſs, 
he reſolved firſt to uſe peaceful endeavours with the King, and to pro- 
cure the reſtoring of the Valtaline, by civil means, and by Negotiation: 
but ſo much circumſpeRion in ſuch urgency of affairs was interpreted 
a luke · warmneſs, and coolneſs of Counſel s efpecially by ſuch who 
are better pltaſed with actions of reſentment then with ſuch as are con- 
ſiderate, and duly weighed; and much more by ſuch who might reap 
advantage by the Popes reſentment; and therefore the Popes cir- 
cumſpection made all men wonder, and afforded variety of diſcourſe 
and interpretation, no leſs then did the fervency of the French, and 
their double-dealing upon the preſent occaſions: On the one ſide, none 
could conceive . little reſpect from the French, tobe uſed tomaras the Apo- 
ſtolick See; that ſolittle account ſhould be had of the reciprocal conventions 
touching the depoſiture, and of the Promiſes and Beclarations made by tbem 
but a little before, in the face of the whole World, of not innouaing any 
thing concerning the Valtoline : ox the other ſide, it paſt not without admi- 
ration, that the Pope, not making any the leaſt account of ſo many Counſels, 
and ſo many Proteſtationt, and offers made by the Spaniaras, accompanied 
by the evidence of ſuch preparations made by the French, and by the Vencti- 
am, would firſt wait for the biom, before the would hold up his hand to fence 
it; and that he did [oſleightly reſent it, when the blow was given; and 
none being able to believe that he was really deceived, it was therefore ar- 
gued, that he ſuffered himſelf- to bs deceived, by ſecret intelligence; and as 
ſoſþ icion when 18 is once entertain d, diam umo it all the actions of thoſe, 
who are already become ſuſpetFed 3 ſo vhe Pope, mho' from the beginning of 
his being Pope was held to be ſufficiently inclined to the French, it was 
thought , that parti to pleaſt that King in that wherein he was ſo much 
ref d in print of honour, partly not to lucenſe the K ing of Spain by the ex- 
preſs delivery np of the Forts; after his Declaration made in points apper- 
raining to Religion, that he ſuw this pratFiſe which did indeed give ſome co- 
lour to this tommotion, and did oblige the Pope to provide for it; and per- 
hays alſo, as ſome men thought, becauſe ht was nor of- opinion that the depo- 
92 ſrure 
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fiture of the Valtoline did ſuit with the intereſt of the Apoſtolick See, even 
when he was Cardinal, and much leſs now, when if the two Kings ſhould 
ail the Seuldiers which were in the Valtoline, the Pope muſt ſupply their 
defaults with the Churches moneys : that therefore he choſe the midale wy, 
and did permit the French to make themſelves maſters thercof by force, i. 
the end, that afterwards be might diſpoſe thereof with advantage, and reps. 
tation to that Crown; and ſo with greater ſafety, and ſatis faction bs the 
common affairs; and that therefore thinking this the beſt courſe he could take 
for the ſafety of Italy, over which he was very vigilam 3 and to ſuppreſs the 
unextinguiſhable fire of war which did hang upon the Gates thereof, bt 
choſe, A the liſſer evil, to conſent 10 the wills of the French, of the Veneth- 
ans, and to the common ſence of the Italian Princes: ſome ſetting aſide ſuch 
nice Conſiderations, ſaid more freely, that the Pope was no leſs troubled 
then the Venetians, that the Spaniards under pretence of Religion (hould gu 
footing in the Valtoline, thereby to trample upon the Liberty of Italy, and 
reduce the Apeſtolick See and ſo many Princes into flavery; and that therefor 
abhorring their intentions, they were vex'd at nothing more then to ſee them- 
ſelves undone by ſuch ambitious ends; ſo as not accepting the Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours, he gave ſecret orders to Bagni, hat he ſbonla ſuffer himſelf to be over- 
come by the French : many a'ſodiſconrſing yes more freely of the Popes mind 
ſaid, that the Pope not being content with excluding the Spaniards fromthe 
Valtoline, to have thereby deluded their ends, and ſecured the Commun 
Liberty, did nouriſh yet greater deſigns in his boſom, and aſpired to curb their 
immenſe power and ambition, ſo to reduce the affairs of Italy io within ſud 
a compaſs, as the Princes theresf being gotten free from the Spaniſh inte 
might govern themſelves as they lifted, and diſpoſe of themſel ves, andif 
their own ba ſineß, without ſuch reſpects to that Crows: and that therefore 
joyning with the French, the Venetlans, and Duke of Savoy, he did 
along with them in the ſame common ends, which was, to pull down the Sou 
greatneſs. | 
This opinion was much ſtrengthned by the great conformity of ge- 
nius between him and Cardinal Magaliotti, Brother to his Brothers 
Wife, who in his firſt conferring of promotions was by him made Car- 
dinal, whoſe Counſel he did ſo highly eſteem, and ſo much contide 
io, as he was wont to ſay, that if there were another World, it might be 
govern'd by his opinions and though the Pope himſelf was of ſolid 
Counſel,and very capable of Publick Government; and that he needei 


not to be adviſed by any one, and that his favours confer'd upon 4 


galotti, and his having imploi'd him much in publick Affairs, mi ht 
be attributed to his alliance, to his ancient Friendſhip, and to the delite 
which is uſual in Princes, to exalt their Favorites; yet the moſt diff 
cult affairs of the Papacy paſſing thore w Magallottis hands, and all men 
eſteeming him to be high in the Popes favour, it was neceſſarily thought 
tharhe had a great ſtroke in all publick reſolutions 3 and therefore A4 
gallotii being rather of abrisk and ſtirring ſpiritthen giveato mildne! 
and moderation, and much more inclined to the French then to tht 
Spaniards, made men think that the Popes deliberations, paſſing thr 
row Magallottis Forge, did partake more of that temper then ot nel 
trality, which he did ſo publickly profeſs: whilſt in theſe ruptures, la, 
ving taken into conſideration, how much the affairs of Religion . 
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be endangered, and how much he ought therefore to have oppoſed 
himſelf even in Arms, againſt whoſoever ſhould bring wac into 1taly, 
he was wont to ſay, that of a Judge, he would not make himſelf a par- 
ty : that he would not break with either of the Crowns; that he would 
not exaſperate the King of France, nor proyoke him to any ſtrange 
reſolution, by which that Kingdom might ſeparate it ſelf from the 
Chnrch,,whereof there being ſome ſpeech at that time in France, 
whereat the Pope was much troubled, would ſometimes ſay, that he 
would nog imitate another Florentine Pope, who by not knowing 
bow to carry bimſelt dexteroufly in point of neutrality, had given oc- 
caſion to the diſunion of Englaud: Theſe were the opinions, theſe 
the diſcourſes which were commonly had in Itay, and even in the 
Court of Rome, which: being ſomewhat controverted, grew after- 
wards ſomewhat ſtronger, and got a little more field-room, in the 
troubles and dangers, which not long after befel the Genoeſes: at the 
which b. ing but very little moved, it was conceived that being herein 
alſo of intelligence with tie other Confederates, he was not leſs diſplea - 
ſed to ſee buſineſs proceed ſucceſsfully againſt Gena, then with thoſe 
that had proceeded in the Valtoline. The Valtoline being taken, the 


' Pope hearing the rumours which were ſpread abroad through 7taly, and 


in the Court, of his in:entions, and ſeeing that all mens eyes were bent 
upon him, he ſent. Bernardine Nari to Paris, who was his Chamber- 
lain, and one that he loved vecy well, and who was acceptable to that 
King, as having been formerly a Page in that Court; to complain of 
Coure s action, and ſhewing himſelt to be thereat offended, he gave 
order for levying of men, and made ſome other preparations for war: 
which being unteaſorable tor what was paſt, proved alſo unuſeful for 
what was to inſue; for what remained, he pla very ſecret Conſulta- 
tions with the Cardinals, and Embaſſadours of Savoy and Venice, ſo 
as he ſeemed to continue his former Friendſhip, and good Iatelligence 
with them, and tt at thoſe his preparations were in order to ſome what 
elſe, then for the recovery of the Yalteline, or for the defence of the 
t reſent. ſlate of Itahj againſt the perturbers of her peace. A little af- 
tet the French entred, and cook the Valtoline under the Marquels Covre, 
the Conſtable of France, falling into Piedmont with about 14000 Foot, 
amongſt which were ſome Veterane Regiments, and with 1500 Horſe; 


and joy ning with the Duke of Savoy, who had 14000 Foot and 2500 


Horſe, together with much Artillery and Cannon for Battery, they 
marched towards the State of Genes, the Conſtable being accompanied 
by his Son in Law, Mz:quels Crickey, and the Duke by his Son the 
Prince; and were not only favoured by the Duke of Mantua, who 
gave ttem ſree paſſage thorow the lower Montferrat; but alſo by the 
ſeaſon of the year, which though it were in February, 1625. yet con- 
trary to the cuſtom of that Country, and to the ſeaſon it ſelf, they 
were not bindred either by by ice or ſnow: there was no title nor teaſon 
on the behalf of France, for the war againſt Genoa, nor wete there any 
Hera'ds ſent from that Court, to demand or pretend unto aay ſatii- 
faction for any offence done to that Crown by the Commonwealth, 
nor was there any to be alledged: not did any of the Freach mention 
any end their King bad in that eaterpriſe, ſaye only ſome that vaunted 

Nn that 
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that they went to free Genen ſtom being opprefs'd (as they faid) by th 
mr" bred Others, who were not ſo cloſe, let it Om, 
our of theit mouths, that che King affiſted the Duke of Savoy in 1e 
ſenting the injuties he received from the Genoctes, by reaſon of theiy 
tereſt of alliance which: he had wich his family: but when they wes 
entred ehe State of Gems, they minded the making themſelves maſtet 
of the 'Towns which they took,- and put Gatriſons into them in th 
Kings name, -2sbetonging (as they affirmed) to the ancient” Patricio 
of France. I be Duke and Conſtable intended at very firſt to beit 
the Ciry of Cena, che Metropolitan of the whole State, ' which ng 
doubting but that they ſhould eafily take, they thought they ſhoull 
fint little difficulty in the reſt of the enterpriſe: news came at theſame 
time, that che Duke of G#iſeprepared a Fleet in Marcelles, who having 
declared himſelf an enemy, before any of the others, had taken 130000 
Ducates, which being ſent in ſmall Veſſels from Spain to Genus, came 
into the Ports of Province, as into Friends Havens; and it was gire 
out that boththat, and the Engliſh Fleet, would quickly appear in the 
Seas of Gene. The Commonwealth did not believe that the 
would aim ſo high at the very firſt · but that bending their firſt violence 
againſt tte 'Weftern Seas, and taking ſome important place, they waull 
fix their footing there, and making it a Rendezyouz for Atms the) 
would wat upon ſuch occa ſions as time and condition of war wou 
produce, and proceed further afterwards, and advance againftthe C 
ty; wfetefore they had diſtributed the greateſt part of their beſt a 
moſt experienced men into the Towns of Savona, Albenga, fun 
Aiasritio and V untimiglia : but receiving aſſured advertiſement, thatthe 
enemy was reſolved, the firft thing they did, to fall upon the. Cin d 
Gena, they varied their form of defence; and leaving Sawena vel 
Garriſoned, which is a chief place of eb State, neereſt the City, m 
neereſt the enemies Army, they recalled all the reſt of their people 
which were diſtributed along the River, the greateſt part 
were preſently ſent to defend the Paſſes: there are two ways which len 
to Genua from the lower Montferrat, through which the Confederats 
Army paſt. The one by Reßiglione, which paſſing over the Apenint, 
goes to Valeri, a great Town upon the Sea, ten miles Weſtward from 
the City che other by Gio, which paſhog alſo over the ſame Apenint, 
falls by the Valley of or vera, to St. Pier d arena, two miles diltant 
from the City tow ards the ſame ſide: the latter being the more ordim 
ry way for Carriages is more large and open, and made more commo- 
dious, and plain, by Art, as far as the ſituation will permit; at the en- 
trance into ih s way is G vie, a Town indifferently great, butt weak, 
unleſs it be for a Caſtle ſeated on high, and (though little) of ao little 
conſideratios: it is hard to bring Cannon by either of theſe ways ; and 
almoſt impoſſible by that of Reßiglione. The Commonwealth the etore 
reſolving to quit the detence of Novia and of Occada, two great TOWN, 
the firſt beyond Ca-, and the other beyond Roſcigliane, ſell to fol. 
fre Gavio, and put 2000 Foot tt e ein, to defend it: ſhe allo caul 
ſome Trenches, and {ome Redoubts to be made beyond the ſtraits 
Reßiglione, for the better ſecurity of that Paſs 5 for Garriſon where0 
were ſent 2500 Foot, by which and by the ſtrength of the ſituation, | 
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app-ared (by tte relation of experienced Commanders who were ſent 
thu het) ſo ſecured as the Paſs was thought almoſt invincible: looking 
therefore tha the enemy would be longer detain'd, they gave them- 
ſelves, with much ſtudy and induſtry, ro Munite the City; which 
though it be wailed about with great Walls, and flank d with good 
Bulwaiks, yet being over-looked by Moun'ains which incompals it, 
they chole to fortifie the top of thoſe Mountains by a long continued 
Trench,which beginning from the head of the Lanthorn which ſhuts up 
the Haven V eſt ward, ſhould run upon the back of the Mountains; and 
bending towards the Eaſt, ſhould deſcend into the Valley of Bino, 
and ſhould terminate there almoſt upon the point of Carignano, which 
is the ſurtt ermoſt part of the City towards the Eaſt 3 and becauſe the 
Commonwealth knew ſhe wanted a Commander in Chief, who might 
be well experienced in war, to whom they mighr commit the weight 
thereof, they choſe Giovan Feronyme Doria, Knight of St. Fage, to be 
their C amp-maſter-general , of whom mention hath been formerly 
made: an ancient and experienced Commander, but whoſe great age 
did diminiſh that vigour in him, by which in his youth he had done 
much in the behalf of the Catholick Religion, and of the Crown 
of Spain, in tte wars of France and of Flanders; and they made 
Don Carlo Doria, Duke of Tarcis, chief General for the defence of 
the City. a | 
The Crnp-maites-generel Doria being brought into the Senate to 
ſpeak his opinion touching the total adminiſtration of the preſent war; 
ſhewe, that tte chie! defence of the City conſiſted in keeping the Ene- 
my as long as they could beyond the Apenine; for the City being ſitu- 
ated much underneath the neighbouring Mountains, and it being to be 
conceived by the great Tiain of Artillery which the Duke brought 
along with him, that he meant to begin the Siege by Battery, there 
was great danger cf terrour and confufion in the City, not being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch furious noiſe of the Cannon: ſo as not approving the 
former reſolution of abandoning Novi and Ovada, he moved for their 
deſence; for though they were not able of themſelves to ſtand out, yet 
they would afford time and commodity to make their Trenches already 
begun upon the Mountains, and for the coming of ſuccours from Na- 
ples, and from the State of Millan. The Commonwealth approved 
of this advice, and ſent Georgio Centurione and Henrico de Franchi, two 
Senators, to defend Savona, with titles of Commiſſaries General, and 
ordered Doria to defend the State beyond the Apenine : furniſhing them 
all with ſuch men as they could ſpare without disfurniſhing the City: 
Doria paſſing over the Apenine ſent his Nephew George Doria, with 
ſome Forces to Novi, and he in his own perſon undertook to defend 
vada : the Enemy had not as yet appeared before any of theſe places, 
only a Trumpet came ſome days betore to 0vada, to ſummon it to ſur- 
render; and the icarcity of Oxen and Horſes, for the Train of Artil- 
lery, together with ſome other impediments, was ſuch, as not ſuffi- 
eing to conduct them, they were forced to bring part of their Artille- 
ty ſome miles forwards, and to {end the ſame Cattle back to bring on 
the reſt: which occaſioned much delay in their march; and the deep 
Mire, and Rivers which were ſwollen by the great fall of Rain, te · 
Nan 2 tarded 
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tatded them much more; and yet the Dorii, finding neitk er Vitals 
Munition, Artillery, nor any manner of defence in either of the 
places; forthe Inhabitants finding that the Commons ealth had abay. 
doned them, had for the moſt part quitted thoſe Towns, and carrie 
away the Attillery and Munition along with tt em, which were impoþ. 
ſible to be brought back, the Enemy not being many hours march 
off when the Dgrii eatred : Fovan Feronymo was forced to abandgy 
the enterpriſe, and to retire to within the Trenches of Roß iglias; 
which finding to be ill ordered, and not defenſible, he writ unto the 
Senate, adviſing them to remove the people from thence, Jeſt 

might be loſt; and it being impoſſible to go with the Army and Ar. 
tillery that way to Genoa, he counſelled that the whole defence ſhould 
return to Gavis, by which the Enemy muſt of neceſſity march; aud 
whither he would go with his men, as he did: going therefore to o.. 
taggio, a great Town upon the ſame way, five miles more inwardtheg 
Gavio, he thought to ſend aid from thence to Gi and Novi, which 
be held would afſuredly be the firſt places which the Enemy would fil 
upon; and by thus keeping them from entring by that way, to kee 
the City from being aſfaulted,and from the misfortune of the imminent 
war. Doria was not well got out of Ov, when the Van of the ene- 
mies Army, which was advanced, not meeting with any obſtacle, en- 
tred thereinto, and finding no reſiſtance took it; and the Count d 
Overgnia, General of the French Horſe, adyancing by the way of G+ 
vio, took Novi alſo upon ſurrender z and the Enemies Army which 
came on, lay idle for ſome days, quartered in theſe two Towns, and 
in the adjacent parts; waiting for the reſt of their men with the Artil- 
lery and Munition, which came on but ſlowly, by reaſon of the aſuie- 
ſaid difficulties, The Duke being quartered in Cremolins, a Townin 
Montferrat, neer to Ovada, was buſie in taking the Trenches which 
guarded that Town; and the Count 4” O,, who was quarteredin 
Novi, and in the Cottages thereabouts, had his eye upon the Towne 
Gavio, which was defended by Benedetto S pinola, who upon this oct: 
lion was made Commiſſary-General beyond the Apenine, a Souldie 
much imploi'd in the wars of Flanders, in chief commands, for a long 
time; he bad with him 1500 Foot, moſt of them Country people 
and one Troop of Horſe from the State of Milain : he having ſpee· 
dily fortified the place, withſtood a fierce aſſault given by the Gene 
ral, who going to ſurpriſe it with almoſt all his men, but without At- 
tillery, was forced toretire with the loſs of many of his men, and ſome 
of the chiefeſt, and alſo to abandon ſome ſtations which he had taken 
before the aſſault. The Dukes men had no better ſucceſs in an aſſault 
which they gave to the Trenches of Roſsiglione; for the (tation Wa 
manfully detended by Facemo Spinola, the head of 500 Souldiers of the 
Militia ot Biſagno, with no ſmall loſs of the aſſailants: ſo as the people 
of the Commonwealth, though forthe greater part of the meaner ſott 
having gotten the better in theſe two aſſaults, and in ſome leſſer 2t- 
tempts, began to take heart, and to think the face of the Enemy let 
formidable; and the Commonwealth her ſelf, fearing before how het 
men would behave themſelves, ſeeing things ſuccecd better then they 


expected, and that the Enemies Army lay Ril1 idle, doing — 
wolt 
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worthy the threats, and {ame which was given outiʒ began to build 
moe upon the difficulties the Enemy would meet with, then upon the 
ſtrength ot their ſi vations, and of the valour of their own men: where- 
fore they would not (according to Doria's advice) abandan the Fortifi- 
cations of Reſsigl.one, which they were told by others were not to be 
taken; and hoping every day for bettet ſucc eſs, they thought that the 
Enemy, be ag ſtreightned in thoſe patts, began to experience thoſe dif- 
ficulcies, hereinto they had unadviſedly brought themſelves , and 
this the rathe , tor that Don »Feronyme Pimomello, General ot the 
Horſe of the State of Millan, being gntted by order, from the Gover- 
nour into Torrens, with-4ooo Foot, and 1000 Hotſe, ſtood obſerying 
their ways, that he might tall upon them in the Reer, if they ſhould 
pals further into the Mountains of Ligeris : al} this while the peace 
was not violated, nor «as the e any breach of à war conceived to be 
made between the two Crowns; though for the Duke of Caiſe his ba + 
ving ſe:zed on the 150% Ducates, as hath been ſaid, in Provence, the 
King ot Spain, pretending an iatereſt thatęein, bad made a tepriſal of 
all the Freach goods that were in Spady z'and the French bad done the 
like to tluſe of Spain, that ere in France therefore the Duke and 
the Conſtable, proteffing to obſerve punctually friendſhip, and good 


cotteſpondency with the States, agd. Subjects of the King of Spain, 


did not pm any act of hoſtility to theit men; and it any accident 
ſhould i;appea to the contiary, they preceeded to ſevete puniſhment 
againit the Delinguents, as done without their order, thorow milita- 
ry licentiouſneſs, and excuſed themſelves 3- which was not only ac- 
cepted by tbe Spaniſh Officers, but ſeeding the French with the ſame 
food, iheyaſlured them they ſhould not be injured by their Forces: 
many invitations were made moreover to the Duke, and to the Con- 
table, and teciprecal friendly Offices paſt between them; and upon 
complaint made by the Conſtable that ſome loads of Meal were taken 
by the Subjects of the Stare, reſtitution was forthwith made; the Go- 
vernour, who was unarmed, being unwilling to provoke an Army 
which was ſtrong and powerful upon his Confines : but when he ſhould 
have paſt the Apenine, where the numbers of men would neither be an 
help, nor hinderance, it was certain he would not keep within the ſame 
bounds for it being as impoſſible to keep Genoa without the aſſiſtance 
of the State of Millain, as to defend Genoa when that State ſhould be 
loſt, it was apparent the Spaniards would be forced to break with all 
the World rather then to loſe Genos 3 for theſe Redſons the Genoeſes 
were reaſonably well ſatisfied, eſpecially ſince they ſaw none of the 
Enemies Flcets appear: but the Duke being defirous to clear the Paſs 
of Rſs iglione, retolved to aſſault it with the groſs of his Army on Holy - 
thurſday, the t elfth day after Ovada was taken: the defendants, who 
had had the better upon other occafions, were afrighted to ſee ſo many 
men appear in good order; ſo as diſtruſting not to be able to defend 
themſelves, they ali b.ſcly forſook the Trenches before the Enemy 
came within Musket-ſhor, and retreated, unleſs it were a Company of 
the Corficks, which being placed higher made honourable reſiſtance: 
but afterwards fire taking in à B:riel of Powder, at the blowing up 
whereof 20 of them were burat and ſlain, and ſeeing the _—y 

ind 
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hind them abandoned, they likewiſe forſook their ſtations, and te. 
treated to Roſsiglione; and the Enemy following their blow, became 
maſters of the i renches, and ſoon after of Roſ iglione alſo, which was 
likewiſe forſaken by the reſt, who making it a Rendezyouz for Arms, 
for re · inforcing thoſe who deſended the more inward Trenches, ſee- 
ing that they all ran away; they likewiſe began to run: ſo as the place, 
rogether with the Victuals, Munition, Moneys to pay the Souldiers, 
and other proviſions , fell (without any oppoſition) into the Dukes 
hands: they continued running away, till they came to the Sea 3 only 
two Companies of Souldiers laid in Manſone, where there was a little 
Caſtle, very ſtrong by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the Paſſage, fifleen 
miles diſtant from Roſstgliove, towards the Sea; wherein there was 
two ſmall pieces, and whither ſufficient Victuals, Men and Munition 
were ſent from Genes - the Enemy entring Roſ6iglione paſt on to 
Campo, a place only three miles more inward then Maſone : here they 
halted, trying thoſe of Mone with ſmall Skirmiſhes, and Articles of 
agreement, who ſtill defending themſelves. did manfully make good 
that Paſs, and that Caſtle: all this while the new work of incompaſ- 
ſing the Mountains with Trenches was hardly begun in Genoa: the 
Walls of the City were not avall fortified 5 and their Artillery, here - 
of they had great ſtore, and very great ones, were yet in their Maga- 
zines, unmounted, as in time of peace, and lying one on the top of 
another, they had no experienced Cannoncers, little ſtore of Match, and 
the mearer ſort of people was beyond meaſure increaſed, by the con- 
courſe of women, and others fled thither from the neighbouring paru 
for refuge: the Souldiery, which for a whole year were there aſſembled 
at the great charges and induſtry both of the publick and private, much 
diminiſhed : thoſe few that were left were ſent to Garriſon Gi and 
Roſsiglionez and many of the latter were diſſipated through che terrout 
of. the preceding day: 200 Neapolitans, who at the earneſt intreaty of 
Janetto Spinola were by Fohn Feronymo Pimontello ſent to Tortons 
ſome days before what had hapned at Roſsglione, as they paſt a long, 
without thought of being aſſaulted, were cut in pieces by the French: 
wherefore, the City appeared to ſuſpeR Feria, as being abandonedin 
her ſo great danger: fo as the unexpected news of Roſsiglione being 
brought to Genoa, the City was in great terrour and confuſion; which 
increaſed by the children, old men and women of Vettri, who flocking 
to Genoa, full of fear, and believing that the Souldiers of the Com- 
monwealth, who fled from Roſs:glione, and returned by the way of the 
Mountains towards the Sea, were the Enemy, affirm'd that Maſone was 
taken, and that the French did draw neer 5 that therefore which befell 
Rome, the City of Mars, after the rout at Thraſsimens and Canna, and 
at Hannibals appro:ching the Walls of Rome; and of later times, Pari, 
when the Army of the Duke of Bargen and of the other Confederates, 
in the War for the Common Good, was heard to arrives and yet 0f 
later years, when ſhe feared to be aſſaulted by Charles the Fifths Army; 
that which befel the Venetians after the Rout at Giaradadda, befclthe 
City of Gens: a City bred up for almoſt a hundred years in peace; 
where there was not any that had ever heard the noiſe of an Enemies 
Drum or Trumpet: ſome of the Gentlewomen went from the * 
| ome 
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ſome of the weaker fort of people Aled ; others freed theta houfes of 
whacchey bad of moſt value and-worth, untl ſent them to Ligorne. 
The Senate amidſt ſacha mukitadb of affairs aud troubles, heating the 
opinion'which was had ofthe greatneſs and neerheſt of th danger, re- 
ſolved forthwith eoabandon Savia, Gee, and all the other places of 
the'Srare, and ro withdraw all heir Forces to defend the City'of Genoe, 
whoſe ſafety and welfare, all their thought were ſer: therefore 
on:Good-Friday, the very day that they beard this news, 'they Tent all 
the Gallies xhat were inthe Haven to Savena, with order to the Com- 
miſſaries, that leavino the Citadel provided for, they ſhouldpreſent! 
return with all the iukabitants to the City: Orders were likewiſe Tonk 
to Camp · maſter Doria in Omaggio, to do the like with all the Garriſens 
thereabouts, and with thoſe of G “io: the firſt Order was obey d, for 
on Eaſter Eve the Gallies returned from Savors, with — 4 — and 
Conmiſſaries, but adt rbe other; for Doria being experienced in war- 
fare, thinking it to be a raſhreſolution, wrot back, before he obeyed 
it, that che Enemy having brought ſo many and ſo great 1 of 
Artillery by the way of Roſegliobe, thete was no danger that they 
could poſſibly app-oach the City without them 3 and that the people 
might run danger of being loſt; if they mould be brought away, the 
Enemy being ſo neer; he therefote exhorted the Senate to make head 
againſt them in 'Gavis, which whilſt-it was mamtained did obſtruct, 
and being abandonded did wake way for free > tu, the City. 
The Senare approved Doria advice; true it isthat the Commonwealth 


building much, in this ſo great terror, upon his Counſel ind Valour, and 


upon the like of Benedetto Spinoln, Go kept to defend Gavie, ſent for 
mem both to Genn, that they might alift to defend the City; and 
Spinoia, (who upon this occalion was made Camp maſter · general) was 
by Doria s direction, ſucceeded in the defence of Gavio, by Fovan Bai- 
ifs ura a, of Pavia, Captain of the Millain Horſe who were there 
ia Garrifon : it was therefore ordered contraty, to the former refolution, 
that the Gallies ſhould return the next morning with the people who 
were not yet landed, to defend Savors. 'Lodevice Graſco's coming to 
Genes did alſo much incourage the Inhabitants, and 1 8 the con- 
fuſion they were in, who was Tent by Feria with 2000 Foot, and 200 
Horſe to the relief of the City; and coming on the Eaſter Eve, when 
the confuſion was fo great, was received with great joy, not only for 
the Forces which he brought with him, but a}fo for that thereby the 
j:aloufies which were had of Feria ceaſed, and they hoped for greater 
Juccour: ſo as now ſome hopes of preſervation appeared eſpeciall 
ſince they heard tt at the Enemy came on no ftthet by the way of Re, 
ſiclione: they theretore knew that the City had coticeived too exceſſive 
teat by the diſaſter of Reſiglione, and Proclamation was made, that 
upon pain of Death none ſhould depart the City, or ſend away any 
Goods or Moveables; and they began very diligently to make 
Trenches, to mount their Cannon, to dig Ditches, and to mate other 
Fences tor the City, all, both men and women, being very intent upon 
the preſervation of the publick ſa'ety and libetty : but on the other ſide, 
the Senate fcaring that ſome new invaſion might be ide in the 
Weſtern River, eſpecially ſince they heard that at this very time the 
Pimonteſes 
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Pimoateſes were gone to Saſelts, a Town belonging to the Commons 
wealth, lying a little; above Severe, and that they bad taken it; and 
tearing that General Doria, by reaſon of bis great years, would not 
be able to provide at the ſame time. forthe detence of the River when 
it hould be aſſaulted, and of the parts beyond the Apenine whereby the 
the Army marched, they choſe Taweſo Caracolls, who was then in M. 
lun, fat their Camp-maſter-general3 and deputing bim for defence of 
the State beyond the Apenine, they ſent Doria to recover Saſſello, and 
to defend the Weſtern River. On Han- Thurſday, the Popes Gallies, 
and thoſe of the great Duke, appeared in the Haven at Genes, which 
wafted Cardinal Franciſco Barbarini, the Popes Nephew, to Marcelles, 
who was ſent Legate 4 Latere to the King of France, upon the occiſion 
of the Yaltoline, and of theſe preſent occurrences: a proviſion which 
was thought by many to be very weak, and unſeaſonable to keep off 


. 


this imminent ſtorm; and therefore as it proved uſeleſs afterwards, ſo 
was it of very little hope now: the Legate being arrived would not come 
on ſhoxe, nor accept of any publick or private invitations , — 
whereof were offer d him, excufing himſelf upon his preciſe Commil⸗ 


— 


ſions aod .Orders limited by the Pope: inſomuch as there were ſome 
who interpreted this Embaſke to be for ſome other more ſecret ends: 
being ſtaid there ſame time by contrary Winds he departed on Eafter- 
day, early in the morning, towards Sevens, where he tarried ſome dayy, 
expecting Monſieur Pawphillio, Auditor di Rusta, who going along 
with the Legate, was to remain Nuntio in ordinary in Spain, and was 
ſent from Savona to the Duke, to get from him ſome ceſſation of Arms, 
The Duke ſeeming ſomewhat ſcandalized, that the Legate came not 
himſelf in perſon, gave Pamphillio but a cool welcome; and by tez- 
ſon of the Victory at Reſsiglioxe, thinking that he had the City as good 
as in poſſeſſion, he did not grant the demand, alledging for his retuſal, 
that being but a Souldier of the King of Fraxce in that war, it was more 
then Jay in his power: not long after what had hapned at Reſsiglions, 


the Duke and Conſtable turn d their Forces by the other way of Gui 
and Otraggio : diſtruſting as, I conceive, to be able to advance by the way 
of Reſsiglione. The Genoeſes penetratiag into the defign by wat 
Doria had ſaid, and being ſomewhat freed from their firſt aſtoniſhment, 
thought: it neceſſary to turn their defence that way, not only to oppoſe 
and weary the Enemies Forces, but to get more time by delay fot 
the coming of ſuccour from the State of Millain, from the Kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, where they were railings and though all agreed 
in this, yet they diffe;'din their opinions touching the way of putting 
it in execution: ſome were for re-inforcing the Garriſon: of C is, 
whither Doria (before he went from Ottaggio, ) had ſent 1500, who if 
Gavio ſhould be loſt, might entertain the Enemy, till more ſuccout 
ſhould come: others were of opinion, that all the Kings and Com- 
monwealths Forces ſhould march towards .Ottaggio, or tte neigb · 
bourigg parts, and make uſe of the Mountains ſi: uationous: and that gi- 
ving more incouragement to the defence of Gavio, they might force 
the Enemy to live more cloſe, and with more trouble and unquietnehs, 
During theſe diſcourſes, Thewaſo Caracciole, and the Baron Betevill 
came from Millan, who unwilling either to approve or diſapprove, * 
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ot the aforeſaid opinions, before they had gane in petſon to know the 
fitua:ion of the Country, and condition of the places, that (o they 
might give their opinion the bettet upon at was propounded : it was 
forthwith reſolved they ſhould go into thoſe parts, and take with them 
1000 of G ſcos Souldieiszand that Casco him ſelf ſhould go with them 
and be aſſiſtant to them in C ounſelʒ and that Doria ſhould go to S4- 
vona, and from thence to the recovery of Saſſelle, which was ſoon re- 
covered.” Camillo Cattaneo, Knight of Malta, came alſo to che City 
from Sicily; one that had been long vers'd in the wars of Flanders, 
who was preſently ſent wirh 2000 Foot to Maſone, and finding it not 
capable of fo great a Gariſon, he was ordeted to go to ortaggieꝭ ſo as be- 
tween thoſe who were 2 and thoſe that were to come thi- 
ther within a few hours, Caracciola had with him in Ottaggis about 5000 
Foot, and 80 Horſe; Caracciola, leaving Guaſcs behind him, to fol- 
low with the Foot, came to ottaggis about the going to of night; and 
underſtanding immediately that the Duke, being then very ſtrong 
both in Horſe and Foot, was come to Caroxo, a little Village in the mid 
way, but neeret oaggis then Gawvis, and not thinking that he would 
come to an aſſault ſo ſoon, he was not ſo dlligent as was neceſſary, the 
enemy being ſo neer with ſo great, Forces, and himſelf ſo couragious; 
and the night being dark and rainy would not permit him to diſcover 
the condition of the ſituation, and citcumſtances of the Country: 
ſome fer men were only ſent to guard the Paſſes, and to te- inforce 
ſome of the neighbouring Hills; and news coming to Gens, that for 
tertain the Duke would make bimſelf maſter of Ottaggio, before he 
would attempt G vie, as well for the Victuals which: he was confident 
he ſnould find there, as that the enemies being driven out of thoſe 
quarters might be no hindrance to the taking of Gi, they only 
ſtaid expecting the next days light, to give neceſſary orders, and make 
requiſite proviſions: only they argued that night; whether if the Duke 
ſhould advance, they ſhould do better to wait for him within the Town, 
or meet him ia the Field: Camillo Cattaneo was for keeping within to 
defend the Town, and Caracciola, that they ſhould go out: but ſup- 
poſing that the Duke could neither have Cannon, nor be prepared for 
an aſſault, they thought they ſhould have time enough to do what 
ſhould be beſt, ſo as it would be ſuperfluous to talk thereof now, hops 
ing thattime, the proceeding of the Enemy, and the next days light, 
would counſel them what they had beſt do. Ottaggio is great and po- 
pulous, ſituated at the foot of the Apenine towards Lombardy, upoti 
the left hand of a rivulet, which falls from the Mountain, and runs 
along the Plain on which. the Town ſtands, which is weak, and almoſt 
open; for theancient walls areruinated in many places: on the top of 
it there ſtands a little Caſtle, much decay d by time; and ſtanding up- 
on the bigh- w. y which leads to Genoa, it was rich and populous through 
the Merch:ndize, and paſſage which went and came continually 
from Lombardy; and the Geno: ſes thinking that it might be made very 
tenable, by reaſon of the ſituation, if it ſhould be fortifled, they made 
many Trenches in ſeveral parts, as well to deſend the way as the neigh- 
bouring Moum ain: the chiefeſt were, one made to defend a little 
Bridge called Fraſſo, half a mile beyond the Town; the other, à long 
Oo Trench- 
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Trench, which extending from the foot of the Mountain to the rivu- 
let, ſheltred the Town and the whole Campagnis on the front; by theſe 
Works they thought they might be able long to withſtand the op- 
pugoing of ogg, and keep the Enemy from entring by that way, 
not conſidering on how-maay ſides an Army may make its way. The 
Duke who expeRed the ſpecdy, artival of his Artillery, reſolved not 
to march that day, ſo as the Commonwealths Captains might have had 
better canveniency to pravide for defence: but Monſieur Di San Annu 
being ſent by the Duke with ſome Forces about break of day to diſco- 
ver the way, and the fitſt Forticatiom, took the Fortifications of Fi- 
ſe, almoſt before he had diſcover d them, which were the firſt, and 
were baſely abandoned at the firſt appearance of the Enemy; he ſent 
forthwith to acquaint the Duke with this his happy beginning z the 
Duke was in doubt whether he ſhould keep behind, with all or with 
part of his men, or make them retite from the place he had taken; and 
whilſt he knew not what to xefolye upon, he might bear a Skirmiſh 
which had bapned between bis men, and 400 Foot which were ſent 
from 0tteggio to recover the abandoned place 3. he was advertiſed ot 
what was done, and was ſent to for ſuccour, for that his men were in 
great danger: ſo ſeeing himſelf ingaged, contrary to the orders he had 
given, he commanded his men to advance, crying out aloud, and 
with much confidence, this is a day of Victory: going forth with all bis 
men into the Field, and ſending part of his people by the Hills beyond 
the water, who ſhould ſeem az if they went to aſſault chat Town on the 
back, he diſpoſed his Cavalry a long the River, and kept the reſt on 
this fide, and went with a large Front to aſſaultthe Plain, and the Hills 
which ſtood over them. The Genoeſe Commanders betook them- 
ſelves to defence with no leſs courage, though with worſe order and 
fortune ; for Caraccialas power prevailing, they march d into the 
Field; and whilſt the goo Foot which went to recover Fraſſo entertain 
the Duke, they ordered their mea thus. The Plain which lies be- 
tween Otiaggis and Fraſa is divided; on the left fide whereof, which 
is under the Hills, they diſpoſed of the Foot, wherein were compre- 
hended GI s men, who were come but very then, weary aud 
wet: in the way that lies neereſt the River they placed 80 Horſe, dis 
vided into four ſmall Squadtons; they ſent ſome to re inforce tboſe 
that wete to defend the Hills, by which the Enemy might advance: 
the mean while, the Duke having not only defended and kept Fra 
which St. Anna had taken, Ne the 400 Foot that went to re- 
cover it, he purſued them, though not without trouble and difficulty 
for they retreated flowly, ſtill reſiſting and fighting; and continuing 
thus for ſame hours, the Duke came at laſt within ſight of the Plain of 
Onaggie, where he might ſeethe Commonwealths Forces in order, and 
prepared for defence 5 and ſtaying his march a while, that he mightſorm 
his Squadrons, and give fitting orders, te ſent co aſſault them on al 
fides, thoſe who defended the Hills were the firſt that gave back, w 
being purſued by much a greater number, tetreated towards the Plan 
whither being come, they diſordered their friends Files, who being 
jultled by their friends, and aſſaulied by the Enemy which purſued 
cheir friends, they could not reſiſt; and the $0 Horſe which they fe 
| place 
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placed in another part, wheeling about, at the farſt appearance of the 
Enemies Horſe, without ſtriking one ſtroke, the flight and confuſion 
orew grea et every where, then the fighting: ſo every one endeayour- 
ing their ſaſety by retiring cowards the Town, the Field was for- 
ſaken; and Caracciola, who fought there manfully with a Pike in his 
hand, and Agoſtino Spinola, were taken Priſoners: great was the 
flaughter of the Genoeſes, eſpecially at a Portcullies which they found 
ſhuts for there being here a great preſs of thoſe that purſued, and thoſe 
that were purſued, and little or no reſiſtance made, the Dukes men 
had opportunity to kill many: yet this ſlaughter was not without re- 


venge for the Portcullies being beaten down, and the Dukes men 


entring the Town, were very hardly dealt withall, not only by Muſ- 
ket- not from the windows, but by two Barrels of powder, to which 
fire being ſeaſonably ſet, many of the Dukes Souldiers periſh'd, 
amongſt which many of the chiefeſt both for Birth and Valour: yet 
that firſt part of tte Town was taken, by the Duke; who without gi- 
ving any time of reſpite fell upon the main Town, which was divi- 
d ed by a little rivulet from the Suburbs which were taken; where alſo 
the falling on was not only great, but alſo the reſiſtance 3 and the op- 
pugners received moſt prejudice, who remaining an open mark to the 
ſhot of the defendants, (for there were neither Trenches, nor cover'd 
approaches) they tought for the ſpace of three hours: the defendants 
playing upon them from the Windows and tops of Houſes : yet the op- 
pugners increaſing every moment, and a rumour being ſpread abroad 
amongſtthe detendants, that the Enemy was entred by another part 
of tte Town, the Captains and other Officers, being ſurprized at ſo 
ſudden a news, and not knowing what to do, they gave over making 
further defence, and fled to the Caſtle, hoping to get out from thence 
by the way of the Mountain, and go ſafe to Genes : but they failed in 
their deſign for ſeeing the $kirts of the Mountains poſſeſs d by the 
Enemy, and baving neither Powder in the Caſtle, to defend them- 
ſelves, nor Victuals to maintain themſelyes, they had but lutle hope 
of ſafety. The Town, by their retreat, ſlackned their defence, and be- 
ing at laſt cither abandoned by the defendants, or overlaid by the aſ- 
ſailants, whoſe numbers increaſed by continual recruits, and the Duke 
being there in perſon, it ſell into the power of the Enemy; and ſoon 
after the Caſtle 3 wherein there being neither Victuals, nor any thing 
for defence, Ouaſco and the other Commanders who were thut up 
there, ſurrendred-upon Articles : which being agreed upon by word 
of mouth, but not in writing, afforded occaſion of wrangling z thoſe 
Within pretending that they were to have their liberty rogether with 
their lives 3 and the others, that their lives were only granted them; 
wherefore the Duke kept them all priſoners z and the more to juſtifie 
his doing ſo, ſaid that they had broken their Articles by ſetting fire to 
a Barrel of Powder, which flew many of both ſides, and amongſt tte 
reſt Monſieur di Flanaes, one of the chief Officers of the Dukes At- 
my, and one whom he eſteemed very much for bis valour: at the which 
unfortunate accident the Duke was ſo diſguſted, for the loſs of his 
men, and eſpecially for that of Flandes, as he thereby pretended to 
detain them all, and todeprive the Commonwealth, in ſuch an ** 
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of time, of th-ir chief Commanders, attributing the accident tothe 
Enemies maliciouſmeſs. Thus all Articles were broken; aad the 
Souldiers ent ing the Town preſently ſack it; wherein not only much 
ravenous cruelty was committed, but great impiety, to tte great pre- 
judice of thoſe of omaggie, they being deſtined to ſuffer the firſt miſ- 
chiefs of war which was begun againſt Z uccharello, 80 miles diſtant 
from thence: great was the prey that was here got; for this was the 
uſual Market for Victuals which paſt from Lombard to Gena; and the 
Orcaggians being naturally induſtrious, and given to Trade, were very 
rich in Moneys, Houſhold-ſtuff and Corn: whereby the Dukes men, 
who had known the miſeries of war, clothed themſelves anew, and got 

feat ſtote of Moneys, Victuals, and of many other things: the Pri- 
oners were very many, amongſt which, nine of the prime Gentlemen 
of Genes, befides many other Captains and Officers; ſeven Enfigns 
were there taken, and the Victory was great, for here did the chiefeſt 
of the Commonyealths Souldiers and Commanders fight; but yetit 
was not without the loſs of a great many of the Dukes beſt Souldien. 
ottaggio being taken, the Duke took ſome Horſe with him and rode 
up the Apenine 3 where when he was come to the top, he looked ad- 
viſedly upon the Valley of PezXevers, which lay beneath, and upon the 
Sea which was neer unto it: forthe City which is inviron d with oeerer 
Hills cannot be ſeen from thence; and devouring that prey with his 
looks, and defire of revenge, which he was never to get, he thought 
every hour a thouſand years till he had got the City: not knowing, 
nor being able to imagine that God had prefix'd that place where he 
now wa for the boundure of his vaſt deſigns, and for the utmoſt limits 
of his Triumph. The Duke could not fo fully injoy this his Victory; 


for to boot with the loſs of his beſt men, his joy was embittered by the 
news which he heard the next day, touching his Admiral Galley, 
which the _ next day after the Battel was brought, with his chiefeſt 
Standard in her, captive into the Haven of Gezos : the Common - 
wealth had ſent three Gallies ſome few days before into the Proyencdl 
Seas to annoy the Dukes Coaſts, who hearing that the Dukes Admi- 
ral was at St, Honorato, a very ſmall Iſland in that Sea, anciently called 
Lerino, not far from Nice, and qis joyned from the Continent by a li- 
tle Channel, they reſolved to go in purſuit thereof: when they came 
neer the Iſland, two of them kept without at Sea, and Calc Gi 
#finizne, who commanded the Genoeſe Admiral, entred between the 
Iſland and the Continent, and lighting upon the Dukes Galley, (which 
ſeeing whatdanger ſhe was in retired) and trove to get into ſame Town 
of Provence, but was overtaken and forc'd to yield tothe Genoeſe Ad- 
mir2l: but though the unhappy ſucceſs at Ogi did not occaſion 
fo greatterrour and confufion in Genes, as did che fon of Zoßigliane but 
ſome few days before ; (for ſhe was the better accuſtomed to beat 
with ſuch diſaſters :) yet the wiſer ſort knew, that this loſs was much 
ter then that of Reſſiglione, by reaſon of the defeat given to all thei 

ſt men, and the impriſonment of ſogallant and experienced a Com 
mander, in whoſe worth and valour the Commonwealth repoſed ſo 
much truſt, together with the like of their Captains, and prime Gen- 


temen: they conſidered the dauger they were in, that the ow tol- | 
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lowing his good fortune might preſent himſelf before their Walls 
with his whole Army, and that of the King of France: ſoas being in- 
wardly afflicted with ſo great a loſs, they knew not how to ſuſtain ſo 
immigent a danger. The Senate calling a Counſel of many of their 
Captains and Counſellors, (whereinto was admitted the Marqueſs of 
Caftagnedo, being the Spaniſh Embaſſadour, whoſe advice they much 
2d as being one well experienced in the Wars of France ʒ) and the 
Duke of Turcis; they were of differing opinions, as were alſo their 
Captains and Counſellors: ſome thought it a pernitious advice to con- 
ſume their beſt men ia the defence of a weak place, againſt ſo power- 
ful an enemy; and thinking it a better courſe to make uſe of them for 
the defence of the City, whoſe danger could not be greater, nor neerer 
hand, they adviſed to abandon Gavis, and to withdraw the Garriſon, 
to deſend the chief City: others perſeyering in their former opinion, 


. faid, that the Enemy loſing alſo many of their beſt men, which were 


the very ſine ws of their Forces, they became weaker, and conſequent- 
ly leſs able to expugne the City; and that ſuccours being daily ex- 
pected from Naples and Sicily, the City could run no danger: ſo as it 
might do well, though with the loſs of the Garriſon at Gevis, to en- 
tertain the enemy, and to gain time not only for the coming of the 
fore ſaid ſuccours, but forthe arrival of the Germans, who (they heard) 
were already entred the State of Millain. In this difference of opini- 
ons, they reſolved to conſult with the Duke of Feria, and to be go- 
vern'd by him: the Duke of S4vey, on the othe other fide, grown 


proud with Victory, prepared to paſs with all his men over the Apenine, 


and to come before the City Walls; and was very careful in preparing 


all things fitting for the enterpriſe : þut the Conſtable kept him from 


this reſolution 3 who being unwilling to leave Gavis behind his back, 
which was well fortified, and had a great Garriſon in it, it being an in- 
let for ſuccour, and a place of ſafety for the Enemy to retreat unto up- 
on any occaſion, gave order for 'the expugning thereof before they 
ſhould advance further. The Dukethoughtit ſomewhat hard to fore- 
flow the courſe of Victory; but not being able todo otherwiſe, he was 
forc'dto give way to the Conſtables will; without which he could 
not proſecute the intended enterpriſe : and becauſe the Conſtable 


thought the loſs too great which was received by the former aſſault gi- 


vento place by the.General of the Horſe, andthe loſs greater which 
was received before Otaggio, becauſe they had proceeded in thoſe aRi- 
ons according to the Military manner, he would therefore proceed or- 
derly in the taking of Gevis, with Artillery, Approaches, and making 
of Trenches : Captain Mea{{s, Governour of the Garriſon of that 
place, labouring how to defend it, and how to offend the Enemy by 
olten ſallies, conceived ſuch hopes, as he writ to the Sena'e, that he 
would make good that place for the ſpace of ten or twelve days; nor 
would he perad venture have failed to do it, had not one who had got- 
ten privately into Ga vis, given bim ſome orders from Stefano Spinola, 
and from the Reſident for the Commonwealth with Feria at Lilla, 
whereby be was told that Feria thought it a better and ſafer way, to 
preſerve their men, then to loſe them together with the Town; the 
preſervation whereof was deſperate: that he ſhould therefore give _ 
the 
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the defence thereof, and provide the beſt he could for the ſafety of the 
Garriſon. The Senate had writ to Mea Na when they left the deciſi- 
on of the buſineſs to Feria, that he ſhould obſerve ſuch Orders as he 
ſhould tece ve from Spinola from Millain ; and they had written to 
Spinola tt at he ſhould direct Mea what to do touching the maintain- 
ing, or abandoning of Gavis, according as Feria ſhould think fit: here- 
upon Me aboutmidnight, without knowledge of the Townſmen, 
went away with the Garriſon of 3000 Foot towards Serravalle, a Town 
lying towards the State of Milain, about ſome five miles of; but 
finding the ways bad, and therefore having ſpent much time in his 
march, he began to fear being ſurprized by the way, the next day: 
wherefore reſolving to return back, he did fo, with the like filence as 
he had come out that night; and upon Articles to march out with his 
men the next day, he yielded up the Town, but not the Caſtle, which 
was not at his diſpoſal : this third accident did again affli& the City, 
which the day before the ſurrender bad received Mea{z4's Letter, by 
which he aſſured them he would maintain the Town fourteen or twelve 
diys at leaſt: in which meantime the Genoeſes believing that for cer- 
tain, that relief would come from Naples and Sicily, they began to 
hope, that the ſuccour would come before they ſhould ſee the Enemies 
Army: but now failing of that aſſurance, and not ſeeing the ſuccour 
come, every oneapprehended his own misfortune, and were aſtoni- 
ſhed at the Enemies ſucceſs s and finding that they proſpered in all their 
actions, they thought it impoſſible they ſhould do otherwiſe in the en- 


terpriſe of Genoa, This their affliction and aſtoniſhment was preſently 


increaſed by the loſs ot the Caſtle, which bapned not long after; for 
the Duke being deſirous to remove all pretences and impediments that 
the Conſtable could alledge, for not going to Gensa, ſpeedily pre- 
aredthe Battery, wherewith having for a while plai'd upon the Walls 
and prejudiced thema little, the Captain of the Caſtle (though he were 
ſtrongly ſituated, and well provided of all things, yet being) but 
young and unexperieaced, he came to Parley,. and obtain'd Truce for 
three days, with leave to ſend to Gensa, to advertiſe the Senate of his 
condition ; but the Dake having made ſome Trenches during the 
Truc, and the Captain not having received any advertiſement from 
the City during thoſe three days (for the Duke had detain'd the Meſ- 
ſenger) he alſo ſurrendered: ſothe Army, hiving no other obſtacle 
to ke-p them from going to Genos, unleſs it were the craggedreſs of 
the Mountain; the Duke eg'd on by ardent defite, and by tte gte 
hopes which ſo noble a concourſe of ViRories afforded him, he prels'd 
the Conſtable very hard, that without giving further reſpite to the Ene- 
my, he would give order for ti e advancing of the Army and Artillery, 

aſſuring him of undoubted Victory. 
Me hape already (ſaid he) opened the gate, paved the way to the City: 
all obſtacles and impediments are alreatly removed; the Enemies are routed, 
their chief Commanders are our Priſoners 3 the City her (elf, before the Vi. 
Fory at Ottaggio, being full of terrour and confuſion, had (as we under- 
ſtand by ſome Priſoners) ſent to Article-with us, and to offer us great ſuns 
of Money: many of the chief of the Cemmonmealth do the like to redeen 
themſelves from us, and our han#s; from whence knowing their own = 
neſs, 
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eff, and being confounded with the preſages of imminent ruine, they v 
"7 know they,cannat poſeibly eſcape , mhat will they nom do, 3 
defeats, in the heels of one another ? after 5 their beſt men ? when 
they ball ſee themſelves deprived of ſo many Chief1 ains and Officers t de- 
prived of their General as the very firſt encounter, in whom they did ſo much 
confide * ſball we think that they mill hold owt, at the very firſt Pear ance 
of our Enſigns, thai they will wait for the noiſe of our Cannon ? ſhall we 
believe that a City accuſtomed only to Traffick, and to give account how they 
have gotten ſo great riches as they have now within their Walles, and 4 
they bave diſtributed elſewhere, ſhall dare to make any reſiſtance againſs aur 
Forces, aur Exſigns, our Fame? againſt the dread which the French 
Forces bear with. them every where, and which are every where ſo feared 
aud reverenced ? let us go, for Gods ſake, before they by their flight rob us of 
ſuch riches & are already ours : before ibat being fortified, and ſuccoured 
by the Spaniards, they may diſÞute that Victory, which nothing bus ſpeed 
can, in all probability, aſſure s: what terrour, what con ſternation hath the 
loſs of their Trenches, the rous and defeat at Roſſiglione, imprinted in aur 
22 * how = was fink 415 tobe abandoned; and ſhall we now, 

the defeat of Ottaggi the loß of Gavio,when they are deprived of 
47 beſt Soulgiers, beſt Commanders, p that th —— — 
be readier to run away, then to ves ? that they will not rather 
think of their own 14. then of making reſiſtance ? 1 paſs by the many 
intelligences which we have with thoſe Citzens y I mention not the diſcon- 
tents, and diſſat is factians which are in that City ; which certainly will much 
facilitate onr Victory. Tes us go on then, great Conſtable ! not to the op- 
puguing, but 10 the expugning of this City, not to the Aſſault, but to the C on- 
queſt there 3 not to tbe Combate, but to the aſſured Victory, which i pro- 
miſed, and prepared for us, by ſo many Circumſtances and Arguments : 
whereby the name of France, and the Empire of that Crown, which 
is already in the wane in Italy, ſhall be by us raiſed up again and to our 
perpetual glory ; be reſtored 10 ber farmer ſplendowr aud dignity z and 
your Excellency by ſo fignal an ation ſhall crown your ſo many former 
praiſes, and gloriouſly concluding your Heroic Deeds, ſball render your 
name more famons amongſt the French, and other Nations, then thas of 
any of thoſe ancient Commanders which we remember or read of, 

The Dukes Authority was not ſo powerful with the Conſtable as it 
had been; and as fellowſhip in command is always full of emulation, 
and jealouſiez the ends of Commanders not being always the ſame. 
it appeared by ſeveral ſigns, that neither were their wills the fame: he 
therefore 4 | | vg * 

— If jour Highneſs, His Majeſties Agents, and the other Confederates 
7 * ſome lots at leaſt, — fade oll ations of the League, and 

to the great offers made to me at Suſa; ſurely 2 exhortations as theſe would 
1 be ſaperfluous to me. nor ſhould I, who have always incited others to glori- 
, ons and gallant actions, need nom ſuch an Inciter; for the very Reaſons, 
and the ſame Coarage, which in obedience to his Maj eſty, and to ſerve ſo 
many Confederate Princes, moved me in my old Age, and in the midſt of 


ms Winter, to paſs over the Alpes, would of themſelves be ſufficient to bring 
” the Enterprize ie an honourable end, which was reſolved »pon ſo good 
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ounds, and begun with ſo great preparations, and greater cheerfulneſ x 
but in a buſineſs of ſuch weight we muſt go to work with under it anding, 
and caſting up our accounts well,we mu} not go gropint᷑ in the dark amidſt [8 
many dangers leſt we repent our raſbneſs too late, and teſt op of ad. 
vantage, which we pretend unto, an the glory which we hope for, me reap 
ruine, loſs and diſhonour > we go againſt a great City, well peopled, muni- 
ted with ſtrong Walls, and invironed with many Fortfications, as we are 
informed: we go by untaſie ways, by 4 barren Country, by ſtrong ſituations 
by craggy Mountains, by Countries which have nothing left in them for the 
maintaining of an Army; where are our Victaals for nouriſhment ? where 
Cartel for Carriage? where Carriages for other Implements ? does your 
Highneſs know how far the Proviſions which you ought to make prove ſhort Þ 
how far inferiour to your obligation, and to what you did aſſure me they ſhould 
be, firſt in Suſa, and afterwards in Turin? I ds not here Diſpute whether 
it be out of will, out of negligence, or impoſsibility, that they have not yit 
appeared: whatſoever the reaſon be, it cannot be denied but that there is 
great want of them, and that the conſequence thereof us great for what ne 
have to do : the Engliſh Fleet, and that of Marcelles, which were the chief 

ownd-works of our enterpriſe , have not My not yet appeared in the Sear 
of Genoa, but are not (for ought we can learn) come yes out of their Havens: 
the ſupply of men, which ſhould be prepared in France, for the necſſary re- 
cruit of our Army, which is weakned very much already, and very much 
leſſened, we do not hear that they are yet ſent, no not ſo much as in 4 readi- 
neſs : nor is there any care had of us in that Court, more then if we had never 
come out of that Kingdom; and who can think but that a reſolution wiſe 
ly put on upon theſe ground-workes muſt needs run to ruine, when 
theſe foundations fail ? and yet your Highnef, per ſiſting in the ſame fer- 
vour, thinks it great 2 not to Rr that which is would have bees 
great weakneſs to have begun without theſe foundations, or to have reſolved 
upon, and which it would be great raſbneſs 10 purſue: whether of our in 
advices be the better, (if it were not convinced by common ſenſe and reaſon) 
would be better comprehended if we would but duly confider what our condi- 
tion was when we hadpai# the Apenine : it being impoſſible, if we ſbouli 
bave met with any indifferent reſiſtance, to keep there idle, deſtitute of Vis 
tFuals, and of all humane proviſion; and who can doubt but that any the 
leaſt ſtop, any the fleighteſt hinderance to this your Highneſs his pretended 
Victory, will redound to our own total ruine and deftruttion * but why talk 
T of ſteps or binderances ? our only tarrying for the bringing on of our Ar- 
tillery, and other Proviſions , which cannot March as faſt as our Ar- 
my; the time onely to diſtribute out Qsarters 3 to make our ſelves maſters 
of their Sentinels or Sconces , to the diſpoſing of our Artillery; (if we 
fhould meet with no other lets,) will be undoubtedly ſufficient to ruine us, and 
to deſtroy our men, if we carry not Vittuals along with us, ſufficient for our 
maintenance the mean while; ſo as we ſhall have come thither, for nothing 
elſe but to make our ſelves aridiculous ſpettacle tothe world, through our 
raſhnefs, and indiſcretion, whereof our very enemies, whilſt ſitting within 
their Walis, will bethe firſt and neereſt ſpectators : what will become of un 
then, think you, if the State of Millain, which we ſhall leave behind us, 4s 4 


ſure enemy, ſhall move who can aſſure us that they will continue their li- 
theris 
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therto feigned friendſbip with us, when me ſhall have paſſed the Mount aun? 
what will the event be, if the great (uccours and aids mhich are preparing in 
Naples and Sicily (ball come from thence this mean while ? with what 
courage, with what Forces, can we at the ſame time mind the expugning of 4 
City well walled, well provided and ſuccoured, and reſiſt the Forces of the 
State of Millain, which ſhall come upon us, whilſt we are opprefs"d by ſo many 
troubles, ftraitned by ſo great neteſsities, ſhut up between the Mountains and 
the Sea, and deprived of any mortal ſuccour ? will yyur Highneſs con- 
de in the 'weakneſſe of Enemy, in the Peoples aftoniſhment in, the 
diſorders of the Cuy, in the great intelligence which 30 confeſs you 
have there? let us ſuppoſe, tharthis being our condition, the City Gates 
ſhonld be thrown open io u, and that that ſhowld be the only way remaining 
or u, in this extremity, to get the Victory, or rather to ſave our ſelves 5 
will your Highneſs (perſiſting conſtantly in jour opinion, ) place, I will not ſay 
the happy event of the Enterprice, but the ſafety of. our ſelves, and of our 
reputations, upon ſo aerial, and ſo ancertain points : the battel at Quag + 
gio may make your Highneſs know that the enemies are not ſo full of baſeneſs 
und comardize, as your Highneſs bel gued them to bt but a little before t the 
taking of that litile Burrangh which mate nothing at, all fer our main affair, 
which wanted Artillery, and whoſe Walls ref the moſt part down, coſt 
6 the blood of our beſt men, a your |Highneſs very. well knows 5 and ſhall 
we think that they who haue ſold ſo luslaa Town2atiſodear 4 rate, w be 
ready to throw open their Gates, that they will ſo eafelygive themſelves, their 
Wives, Children and Riches, in prey ts us let nu, oll let not the tos immo · 
derate di ſire of Victory, the too great thirſt after glary and revenge, make 
1 too raſb 3 and let us not be miſled by waits intelligence with diſcontented 
people, wherein the total of our lives and reputations does depend; nor let 
us not place the ground wor ł of our Entergrize upon ibe peoples confuſion, 
8nd [ſudden fear 3 for I proteſt ana declare, that we ſhall aſſuredlybe deceived 
if ve carry with us no other preparations, no other inforcements for Victo- 
75, and for our owneſcape : the intelligence, and plots of malecontenti, may 
eaſily be diſcovered and huſh'd, they maybe withheld bythe coming of new ſuc- 
cours, changed by the alteration of ſucceſs, vaniſh through the difficulty of 
performance, or (wpprif'd by the diligence of the Governour: a line time 
appeaſes hidden commotions, à ſmall oppoſition curbs popular inſurrections 3 
«nd by what me hear of the union and good order of that City, we have more 
reaſon to fear, then to bope for Victory; and I who have ſome experience of 
the worlds affairs, 45 1 build ſomewhat upon ſuchgoccaſions, and accidents, 
when Forces are adequate to the Exterpride; ſo where I finde them 
inferiour, I have always tho ug ht them ts be but baits to ruine, and 10 
the deftrutien of thoſe that lay the ground. work of their ſucceſſe thereupon: 
The Duke replied many things, whereby. to d:aw the Conſtab e 
over to his opin on; ſometimes thewing Þim that being ſo fat advanc'd; 
- they could not without much ſhame-tot bear proſecuting: ſometimes 
endeavouring to tree bim from the fear of the State of Mn, by tel- 
ling bim in what fir. ighis ot mea and money the Duke of Feria u as; 
ſometimes ti at the French Forces had the better of it in the Valtoline, 
and x ere Conquerors on that fide, who would at the ſ me time fa 


there upon the State of Millain . ſometimes meationing the Venetiaas, 
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whe being ready to break into war upon the account af Cremons au 
Giaradadda, would:reduce that Governout to a condition of rather 
nesd ing ſuccour, thenot ſuccouting: thatthetefore they were to make 
ufe- ot the reputation and heat of Victory, which doth oft time bring 
Enterpriſes to a happy end, though they be otherwiſe impoſſible, aul 
deſperate, to the appzaring of all humane reaſon : that all finifierevents 
ought not to be thought upon, which way interyei.e in humane ai- 
ons; ſince there ate none ſo certain, nor ſo ſurely grounded, which 
may not be hindred by a thouſand accidents 5 upon which he why 
would fix his eye too attentively, muſt not hope to do anything; that 
many things were to be left to Fortune, which bearing @ great ſuay i 
all humane actions, but particularly. in thoſe of War, dot commonly 
aſſiſt bold and couragious actions: that it could not be long ere the 
Fle is would arrive, the neceſſity whereot he, out of many conſideiat- 
ons, did not much value: But the Conſtable demanding, finally, pro- 
viſions to maintain the Army for atleaſt three moneths beyond the 
Apenine, before he would move from thoſe quarters where he waz 
(and not long after theſe Diſputes, news coming, that great ſuccoun 
were come to Genn, from Naples and Sicily) the execution of thisfo 
great Enterpriſe was almoſt quite given over. | 
The Duke being neceſſitated to ſteer on his courſe, reſolved, to ſhun 
lying idle and loſs of time, to turn part of his men towards the Welter 
River, which by rhe Capitulations of S»/a, were affigned over to him 
and where he underſtood the Genoeſe had taken 9zeglis from him, to- 
gether with allthe Valleys:bf that Country, and were entred into that 
of the neighbouring Frria : the gavethe charge hereof to the Prince, 
who forgoing for then do attempt Savors, turn'd upon Fieve, the fickt 
Town of the Genoeſe, of the geercſt to Piedmont, and the Marquiſate 
of Ceva3 2000 Piedmonteſe of the Trained bands of Mendyvi, and of 
the Marquiſate of Ceva, were entred a little betore into the River to 
defend oneglia, not knowing that it was taken by the Genoeſe: theſe 
- Having paſt the Apenine at the place which is called Paſſo della Nava, by 
which the way lies to Pieve, (a Paſs naturally very difficult, and unac · 
ceſſible, and almoſt abandoned by thoſe of the Commonwealth, came 
not time enough to defend it, nor to relieve oneglia, which was ab 
ready taken by the Geaoeſe, but going to Prela, it was their good luck 
to telieve and free it; forthere being none before it but anuacxercifed 
Milui, without an experienced Commander, with little or no Military 
Diſcipline, they gave over the Siege ar the appearing of the Piedmon- 
reles: ſo as returning with the ſame eaſe, and ſucceſs, into Pledwow by 
the ſame P.ſs of Nevs, and having acquainted the Prince with the 
weakneſs of the Guards at thoſe Paſſes, and how eaſily they tad telie- 
ved Prela, and how they bad not met with any oppoſition in tłeit re- 
turn, th.y incouraged him the more to the enterpriſe z where by 
example of his Subj. & who were returned from thoſe parts, be had 
reaſon to expect but ſmall refiſtance: he therefore with hopes of g 
ſuccels, began it: nor failed be in his hopes, for finding the Paſſes, 
as he had been ĩa formed, but badly guarded, he tell down from thence 


to Pieve, a gteat Town at the foot of the Apenive towards the Sei; and 
the 
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the Market being uſually there as great and populous; uſed by the Pied - 
monteſes and Genceſes, but not weaker to be defended then that of 
oe, Camp-waſter Doria was entred thereinto, being ſent thither 
trom Genoa, when the danger of that fide was known: he had only a 
thouſand paid mea given him by the Commonwealth; ſo as though 
he had refuſed to go thither with fo ſmall a number, yet to obey t 
Senates Orders he went: but with proteſtation, that he went, to the 
manifeſt loſs of himſelf, and of his men: ſo gathering together 15co 
more of the common people of that Country, he came together with 
them into Pieve; and holding it was impoſhble to take that Town with- 
out Artillery, which he alſo thought was impoſſible to be brought thi- 
ther, he gave all neceſſary Orders, and made all requiſite proviſions for 
defence: he fortified the Monaſteries of St, Auſtine, and the Capachins 
which were without the Town; and munited them with ſufficient Ga- 
riſons: he did the like at a certain ſtation which was called ia Morte, all 
which places he thought untakeable without Artillery: ſo as thinking 
himſelf tate within the Town with thoſe Fortifications, he expected 
the coming of the Enemy. 

Doria was not deceived in his opinion; for the Prince appeared 
without any Artillery, and ſi ting down before Sr, Auſtines Monaſtery, 
he met with great oppoſition, and for ſome days had little hope to take 
itz but Artil ery arriving the fifth day, beyond the defendants expecta- 
tion, all impediments were removed; for levelling them at the Mo- 
naſtery, and heating down the Steeple, it ſlew many of the defendants 
wich the fall thereof, . he infufed ſuch terrour into the reſt, who re- 
turned tumultuouſly into Pieve, leaving that Ration in the Princes 
power: their example was immediately followed by the reſt of the 
Guards, ſo as the Prince (being maſtet of the Fiela, ) ſate down preſent- 
ly betore the Town, which being by fo unexpected a chance fuller of 
confuſion then order, and the Walls not being fit for battery, the 
Captain began to Patley; and having the word of one of the Dukes 
Captains given him, that he might march out, he, not minding who 
it was that gave it, or what power he had to give it, was preſently made 
Priſoner y and it being given out amongſt them that were within, that for 
fear ot troubling of the Treaty, they ſhould put out their Matches, the 
Befiegersapproach'd the Wall without reſiſtance, and beating down 
the Gate with a Beam of Wood they entred the Iown, and thoſe 
within fled away by another little Gate that was towards the Sea: but 
they miſt of their deſign, which was to eſcape, for that other Gate 
being preſeatly poſſeis'd by the Princes Souldiers, many of them 
throwing themſelves down from the Walls, which were not very high 


in that part, were ſome of them ſlain by the: Musketiers wha were 


ne on the out fide,-and other fomeperiſh'd in their falling down: 
ere was the greateſt ſlaughter of the beſt men, to the number of 2005 
but thoſe tha? kept within the Town met with more mercy for the 
Town being taken whilſt the ſurrender was in Treaty, the Prince pro- 
vided for the peoples ſafety; and the Souldiers falling to pluader; and 
theiravarice being greaterthen their cruelty, none were troubled but 
woſe that 'withitood-plugder : many were taken Priſoners; amongſt 
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which, Camp- maſter Daria, and four other Gentlemen of Geyos, two 
others who were got into the Caſtle yielded nat long after, upon pro. 
miſe of ſafety ot li e and liberty, which was readily obſerved, Thus 
way Pieve taken, Doria made Priſoner, and the people of the Com 
monwealth, who were deſtined to guard that part, were defeated ; 
La Riviers, having loſt its Garriſon, and not hoping for relief, {ell 
into the Prince his power: all the Commonalty ran to receive him, 
and btoug ht him the Keys: they treed themſelves, by moneys, from be. 
ing fack'd, and rendred obedience to the Prince, being order'd by the 
Commonwe ilth to do ſo; which minding only the defence of G 
ſuffet d them to complain with the times, ſo to keep from being ſack'd, 
and from the violence of War: Whereupon Albenga, Alaſsie, Ports 
Mauritio, San Remo, and the City of Yentimiglia, the chieleſt Town 
n the River, together with oneglia, fell (without any gainſaying) in- 
to the Princes baads; as did alſo all the weaker places, unleſs it were 
Triora, which being ſeated upon the top of a Mountain, held out, aad 
kept ſtill manfully for the Commonwealth, and defended it ſelt man. 
fully againſt many attempts. The Caſtle of Ventimiglia held alſo fo 
the Commonwealth, which reſiſted for ſome days after the Town ws 
ſurrendred, till the Prince having cauſed ſome Artillery to be b:ought 
from Nice by Sea, began to batter ir, and alſo to make a Mine; where 
upon the Captain who was but little experienced in the Militia, at the 
end of eight days ſurreadredit: whereby the Prince became abſolute 
maſter of the River, which extends ic felt for the ſpice of 70 miles, frou 
Finale to Menaco, The Duke, at the ſame time, notwithſtanding the 
Coaſtables backwardneſs, petſiſting in going for Genos, made many 
pcoviſions-in Gawio, which were ſent from Piedmont: he brought At- 
tilleryto 0##aggio, he cauſed Scaling- Ladders to be made, he aſſem- 
bled Pioneersto plain the ways upon the Mountains 3 and baving taken 
many Fee-farms, which held of the Empire beyond the Aperiye, from 
ſeveral Gentlemen of Gexoa, in the Valley of Serivia, he ſent his na. 
rural Son, Don Felice, to take Sauignone, another Fee of the Empire, 
agreat Town, diſtant only fix miles from the City, on the Noth ſide: 
by which way being able without any impediment to fall into the Val 
ley of By ſagnano, he made way to aſſault the City on that ſide which 
was thought the weakeſt, Don Felice ſucceeded therein bappily, and 
without reſiſtance ; for the City being brought into great ſtceights an 
anx ety, was wholly intent upon fortifying her ſelf; and to keep off 
the danger which ſhe ſaw drew (every day) neerer,ſhe was very, diligett 
in making Irenches, in ſurniſhing the Walls with Artillery, indigging 
Ditches, in making Plat-forms,\And Stockcadoes, to fence the weakeſt 
places. Thus the Affaus of Genes were thought to be brought to the 
laſt period: moreoyer, the City was at this time in great want of Mo- 
neys; for ſome Gallies being gone into Spain to fetch moneys duck 
not make the Voyage for fear of the Fleet at Mercedes : they therefore 
made uſe of the Plate of private perſons, which being turn d into mo- 
ney did in part ſupply the need, but the ex pence being exceſſive came 
far ſhortof what was requiſite: there were not many mea ready in ibe 


Stare of Millan to come into the Field, rhe. Germans not being © 
come 
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come: and ſome few that were already come were feat to defend 14 
Riva, which was ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of tha: State; and 
Non Feronyms Pimontello, not thinking himſelf (ate in Tortana, thought 
it better to retr2at with thoſe few men he had into Aleſſendria: at which 
the Genoeſes were not a little aſtoniſhed, who by the tear he ſhewed u 

on this occaſion, were not well pleaſed to ſee him go tuither from the 
City, inſtead of drawing neerer to the relief thereof; and the like ſcar- 
city of money being there as was in Genes, the Swiſſers, who were 
much in Arreer for former pay, ſeeing the great neceſſity of the Spa- 
niſh Officers, and being ſet on by the Princes of the League, denied 
paſſage tothe Germans who came to defend the States of Millain, and 
Genos, The failing of the Genoeſes ci edit inſued the want moneys g 
for theit State being given for loſt, throughout 1j, and all Europe, it 
was thought that the private Fortunes of thoſe Citizens would periſh 
with the publick. The fear which was had in Genos, of the Engliſh and 
French Fleets, was of no ſmall conſideration, and did much afflict the 
minds of all men; ir being hourly feared that they would appear in 
thoſe Seas, by reaſon of the continual news which they had ot great 
preparations made both at Marcelles, and in England and of moneys 
ſent by the Duke, and his Son, when they were before Ventimiglia, to 
the Guiſans, that they might put the Fleet in readineſs, and appear as 
ſoon as might be in the River of Genos- to which Fleets it was teared 
that 40 Frigots or men of War would joyns5 which being come from 
forth of Holland, and it not being known whither ti ey were bent, all 
men thought they were intended tor the Enterpi ĩſe of Cena: great was 
the danger, leſt tak ing C or ſica, ot ſome of thoſe Havens, ey might forti- 
fie it, and make it ſerve fora Bulwark againſt the State of Genoazand there 
hinder the paſſage of ſhipping between Spain and the Kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily : the Genoeſes were no Jels jealous of the Princes of 
Italy, who having room left them to be admitted into the League, it 
was not known how they ſtood affected to theſe preſent commo ions: 
itb.ing feared that either apprehending to ſhare in the ruine of Genos, 
they ſhould not dare to declate themſelves, or run the ſame fortune for 
aſſiſting them, ur that out of a tacite abhorrence of the Spaniſh Empire, 
they might not be ſorry to ſee an alteration in the State of Cenaa, which 
was ſon:erly joyn d to the Spaniſh G andezza; and chat ſome out of 
a deſire of bertering themſelves inthe ruine of that Commonwealth, 
might wiſn it; for a Rendezvous for Arms was made in the City of Pi- 
ſa, and a great aſſembly of men, and preparations for War; and 
though it wat ſaid to be done under the colour of being ready upon all 
occaſions to defend Taſcany, yet the Genoeſes wanted not conjectures 
ol d anget to Serex c ana and dere Tanello, belonging to the State of Ge- 
naa upon theſe Conſines: which places the great Dukes of Tuſcany, 
under pretence of the Flerentine Commonwealth, have always bad an 
eye upom, and (ſometimes) ſome ſecret practices: it was certainly 
known that the great Duke did at this time treat with the Duke of Feria, 
that he would ſuffer him to poſſeſs himſelf of them, and of the Gulf 
of Spetie, and to keep them, and defend them againſt the Confede ates 


Army, leſt when they ſhould have taken Genos they ſhould _— 
| alſo 
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alſo; and that anſwer was made, that neither by the King of Spain, nor 
yet Feriss ſelf, that any one foot belonging tothe State of Genoa ihould 
be poſſeſs d upon any whatſoever pretence. The Genoeſes were there. 
fore much diſtracted, being forced upon theſ- urgent occaſions to leſſen 
their on neceſſary defences, io to provide for the detence of Corſpca, 
and of the two other places, of ſuch concernment; whether they not- 
withſtanding ſent people, and proviſion for the maintaining ot them: 
though the danger from the Duke of Mantua, (who was thought to be 
privarely very partial to the French) were not ſo great, yet che jca'oulie 
was no leſs, by his giving free paſſage to the Confederates Army 
through Moniferrat 3 and more by the offe.s made afterwa d by him in 
ſecrettothe Commonwealth, to joyn with them ag inſt the ſame Army 
which was already paſt 5 promiſing to fall upon them in the Reet with 
6000 Foot and 1000 Horſe; if they would give him money to ratie 
them, and to maintain them in the field: which offers, as contrary to 
the ends and proceedings of that Prince, were not only not accepted, but 
(as not too much to be truſted in theſe times,) they were rejected. The 
Venetians forgoing that ſo noble ſtudy and endeavour publickly pro- 
ſeſt by them upon all occaſions, of the liberty of Itah, being now 
joyn'd with Forteigners againſt the Genoeſes, were held co be little leſs 
then open enemies to them: they had no old quarrel againſt the Com- 
monwealth, nor any new occaſion ot enmity or reſentment to incite 
them to ſo hoſtile a reſolution : but aftec the ancient emulation for Em- 
pire at Sea, the two Commonwealths had always kept upon fait 
terms : the uniformity of their Government, and their being both 
of them Italian Potentates, might have been ſufficient to intereſt them 
in the reciprocal maintaining of each other: only the common end 
and defire of the Confederates, to abate the grearneſs of the Auſtrians, 
and of the King of Spain, which was mote ſuipicious to the V netians 
then to any others, by reaſon ot the neighbourhood of Germany, was 
ſufficient to work upon that Senate at this time, and to make them (to- 
gether with the reſt) plot the tuine of Genoa: it was commonly laid, 
that this buſineſs being handled in the Con ſiglis de Pregati, and it being 
argued what diſorder and inconveniences would inſue co the common 
affairs by the ruine of Genoa, at that time particularly, when that Com- 
monwealth was defired, in the Dyet at Ss ſa, to joyn with the reſt in the 
War againſt Geng; Rainero Zeno, 4 Senator of great ſway and eloquenct, 
ſhould ſay, that the inconveniences were moſt apparent, but hat the danger 
of their affairs, by reaſon of the great power of the Empire, and of the Crows 
of Spain, was ſuch, ſo imminent, al ſo ucer their State, as all other reſpects 
and conſiderations what ſce ver being laid aſide, it ought in good Government 
of State to be prefer d before all things elſe 3 and that ſince all diſpraers could 
not be prevented, they ought, in ſo weighty and important reſolutions, 100 have 
an eye upon the greater, and mint 4 the leſſer ; juſt as wiſe Phyſurians di, 
who (to preſerve their Patients life)ſtick not ſometimes at the amputation of a 
Leg or an Arm, which being preſerved would bt his death. Aud though 
the Venetian Forces, being far-irom the Confines of Genes, were nat 
much to be doubted : yet being neer the Cremoneic, andjoynd with 
the French in the Vatoline, they kept the State of Millain imploied, and 
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conſequently were no Little hinderance to the ſuccours which might be 
broth hren thence to the Genooles 4 whoſe colididiot was nos fur 
in Venice, n the Merchants of Genua durſt not appe$r in publick, they 
were ſo generally hated; and great was the rejoycing ot the Venetian 
Nobility and Commonalty, when they heard of the good ſucceſs of 


the Confederates Army againſt the State of Genoa and no leſs triumph 
and gejoycingf ws madgfin Me Couſg of Rowe, dwherdthe Gi 
through ſiaiſtg ne ws, rea abroadyf their MiSfortunſs, ha 

much repuiafion, as they Hock d, and publickly laugli᷑ at them, aFi 
they had alre dy been quite vanquiſſip g and were it either by reaſon of 
the great joy which great alterations cauſe, or were it that the Officers 
of the P.lace Were for M Poſt part Norentine as depended 
upon dare they yche not diſflehſed to ſek h berty of others 
loſt, though efeir o therei erned : 4 thing which made 
ſome men argue that the Pope was not overwell affected to the Com- 


monwealth, and which did much detract from the fatherly zeal which 


he profeſt to bear her, agd. from the words which he was uſed. to ſay, 
the Commpywealth, wi ein He t to 

iſtian tholick a Fate : to ti miſe- 
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Book IX. 


The Contents. 


JT relief of Moneys and Vittaats ſent from Spain, and Men from Na- 
B ples, Genoa & comforted in the midſt of her troubles ; ſhe i incos- 
raged by the wants of the Enemies Army, and through the diſagreeing of 
their Comm anders; and is at leſt wholly freed by Friends coming inu 
the Field with a powerful Army, The Enemies Army retreats from the 
Enterpriſe of Genoa, and 22 * s but bein a by 
Feria, retires 1oPiedmonr, , Feria tate tbe, City of Acqui; he gu 
after wards to 410 Fa Wronte to Wee 2455 be 2 4 1 
little purpoſe, leaving many of his men behind him; and being fore du 
give over the Enterpriſe, returns with his Army much lſſened, into the 
State of Millain : many ations happen at the ſame time in the biſeging 
and defending of Riva di Chi:veanaz wherein the Spantards have fil 
the better of the French; they drive the French at laſt out of the Valto- 
line, and raiſe the Siege of Riva, The Engl Fleet falling up'n Spain 
"i fepuls'd ; and baving in vain endeduoured to take the Plates Flu 
which came from America, retires into England, torn by Tempeſis. 4 
Diſcourſe upon the quality and u[ual Na vigation of the Plate- Fleet: the 
Apoſtelick Legate returns from Fiance e Rome; and 1 ſent from 
Rome 10 Spi in; whither being come, he fines the Peace concluded bis 
zween the two Crown; and the Affairs of I aly, and of the Valtolibe, 
compoſed, The Pope, and all the Princes of ihe League are very micb 
drſpleaſed with this Peace; as alſo all the Princes, and the * if 
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France, Some of them do therefore conſpire againſt the Kings perſon, 
In par ſwance of the Peace, the Forts of the Valtoline are reftored, and 
demolifh'd, New occaſions ef diſguſt between the Genoeſe, and the Duke of 
Savoy. The Duke of Guile his Fleet goes from Marcelles, and comes 
10 Ligorne; and returns from thence to Marcelles, withost having done 
any thing. The Duke of Mantua dies; and long after, bi Brother; 
who ſucceed him in hi Principality. The Genoeſe Factors, whowere 
interiſſed with the Crown of Spain, are much prejudiced in their private 
fortunes, by reaſon of the alteration of Payments, and of othey Deivees, 


made to their prejudice, by the Ring. 
B compaſſionated in Italy, met with more favour and benignity 
from the hands of God: whoſe anger, the Senators being de- 
firous by all means poſſible to appeaſe, publick Proceſſions and Vows 
were added to the private Prayers and Proceſſions which were privately 
made in Churches, and in holy places; their Piety ſeemed to be 
preſently ſeconded by Gods goodneſſe ; for at the ſame time that the 
Doge, Senate and People, were pouring forth Prayers to Almighty 
God for publick preſerva ion, à Galley entred the Haven which 
brought in her a Million of Ducates from Spin a favour the more 
ſingular, by how much more neceſſary for the preſent need; and 
which was acknowledged to proceed the more from Divine mercy, in 
that it came when leaſt expected; for two days before the arrivaly of 
this Galley, news came from Corſica, that the ſame Galley being gone 
from Genoa 15 days befo e, fearing to be diſcovered by the Fleet that 
lay at Marcelles, bad lanch d out into the Sea, and was driven by the 
wind upon that Iſland, where the Genoeſe thought her to be ſtill de- 
tained by tt e ſame wind: the news was true, but the conjecture falſe; for 
the wind changed there, by fayour whereof the Galley came ſeaſona - 
bly to Barcellona3 and receiving in the moneys, which lay ready there, 
return d with great ſpeed and ſucceſs, to Geno: ſoon after ſome other 
Gallies appeared, which brought with them fix Millions more from 
Spain; whereby the Commonwealth abounding in money was large- 
ly inabled to ſupply het urgent neceſſities; and the private men of Ge- 
noa, to whom thoſe moneys belonged, having redeemed their credit, 
were able not only to furniſh Feria with moneys,to haſten the Levies of 
the Dutch, and for other neceſſaries tor marching into the Field againſt 
the Confederates Army: but alſo, moreover, to provide for the Ar- 
mies in Flanders, according to their obligations with the Court of Spain. 
The Rivals of the Genoeſe grandezza were aſtoniſhed, and not with- 
out reaſon, when they ſaw their Common wealth, which they held to be 
in a periſhing condition, not only able to ſubſiſt, and to main: ain her (elf, 
but to adminiſter help to Forre gn Armies, and make them move to 
their prejudice who had plotted her ruine: Nor were her enemies leſs 
amazed, whoſe whole thoughts were fer upon her extirpation 3 ſo as 
Inſtead of flocking to ſo rich and plentitul a prey, they began to fall 
from their hopes ot ſucceſs juſt as befel Hannibal, who whilſt he was 
with an Army before the walls of Rome, underſtood that ſome L-gions 


we.efeat out by other Gates, to recruit the Spaniſh Armies, ſent into 
Qq that 


Ut the troubles and dangers of 'Geos, which were not much 
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that Proviace. They ſell yet further from their hopes, when they 
beard that great ſuccaum of men were al oſt at the ſame time come to 
Censs : For from Millain(to boot with thoſe that were ſent with Cue 
came the Cavallier Pecchio, after the loſs of Gavio and Ottagio, with 
part of his own Brigadc e, and part of thoſe of Modena and Parma, which 
did amount in all to about 3000 Fcot; and the Marquels aella Cray 
came about this time to the City with 33 Galleys, wherein were 43000 
Foot, all very good men, and whereot 2coo were Veterane Souldien, 
trained up in the Wars of Flanders; and a little before 150 Neapoli 
tans were come thither in ſome Galleons: The Sicillian Galleys came 
alſo thitber with 6 Spaniards, which were ſent by Fauettino Doria, 
Vice roy of that Iſland, at his own expence, in defence of his Coup 
try: Marqueſs Bo xolo came thither al ſo with his three brothers, 800 
Foot, and 200 Horſe, beſides Infantry, which came daily from Ns 
ples 3 ſo as with theſe, and thoſe which Gio brought from the Stue 


of Millain, thoſe that were ſent. ſrom Lucca, and thoſe which came ' 


(though ſomewhar late) from Germany, the Commonwealth. was inz 
ſhorttime provided with about 15900 paid Foot, for defence of the 
State and City; beſides many Commanders, and people of Quality, 
and experience, who were broughtthither from ſeveral parts upon ex- 
traordinary pay: By means of theſe Forces, and of her own people, 
who were very vigilant in defeadipg their Country and Liberty, au 
with the Militia ot the State, the Affairs of the State were prettily well 
ſecured, and almoſt brought into a condition of ſafety, The Pops 
Galleys, and thoſe of the Great Duke, came along with Sancta (ric 
which returning from Marſeilles, whither they had carried the Legate, 
and meeting with Sancta Croce, as he came from Naples to the relief of 
Genoa, turned back the ſame way, by Oders directed to the Caprains 
from their Princes, which Orders Sancta Croce brought with him: it 
was not thought ſtrange that the Great Duke ſhould iſſue out ſuch 
Orders, who profcſt himſelf a friend io Spain, and to the houſe of As- 
ftriaz the Popes Conceſſion came more unexpected, te being com- 
monly held to be nat only averſe to the Spaniards, but to joyn in end 
wit h their Rivals; and the French Embaſſadour Reſident at Rome, did 
exclaim much againſt it; yet it was thought that the Pope to remove 
ſo great 3 which were had of him, had done it at the perſwaſi 
ons of the Duke of Paſtrana, who pr eſs d very much for ir, The fit 
thing that was conſulted of in Genoa, was, * the whole matter oi 
defence; they all joyn'd in opinion, That being now only to miade 
defence, their firſt care ſhould be to defend the City, the Head of the 
State, and to Cefend Savona, a principal Member thereof, and hold 
them play till either tie Enemies Army ſhould grow lels, which u 
ſaid to moulder daily away, or till the Duke of Feria might aflaultihem 
in the Field, and drive them out of tte Common-wealths Tertitories. 
Seeing therefore that the loſs of 14 Riviera, as long as Genoa and Saw 
va ſhould be preſerved, did not at all concern the main buſineſs, the 
took not much care to defend it, that they might not disfurnith the City 
of a Garriſon in a time of ſuch danger, nor hazzard her ſa ety never lo 
little, co be inſulted over by the Enemies Army, which being ſo nett, 
when they ſhould ſee thoſe who were come in to her ſuccour imploy ed 

in 
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in deſending /a Riviera, might approach her Walls, and a tempt an aſ- 
ſault: bowfoever, what ſhould be loſt would be caſily recover'd, if 
Genoa and Savona ſhould be kept, by reaſon of the ſituation of I Ri- 
viera, which being na utally open and undefenſible is ſoon taken 
any that will endeavour it; and when the danger of the neighbouring 
Army ſhould be over, it would be more calily recovered by the Com- 
monwealth, then by any orhers, as well by reaſon of the peoples incli- 
nation, (who by reaſon of the intereſts they have in the City, and by 
their continual neceſſicy of providing things neceſſary from thence, 
would defire to tetutn to their ancient obedience ;) as alſo that the 
Commonwealth being maſter at Sea, it would be very bard tor any 
who ſnould hold the Town to defend it againſt a Fleet at Sea; and yet 
though ſo many ſucrours, come ſuddenly; were ſufficieat to ſecure the 
preſent condition of affairs, yet were they not ſufficient to free the 
Commonwealth wholly from the imminent danger of the neigh- 
bouring Army; and much leſs to free the Genoeſe from fear, who 
were troubled at the ſucceſsful proceedings of the Enemy in Roſfbipl:- 
one, Otteggia, Gavioand 4a Riviera dil powente 3 ànd being ſtill full of 
anxiety, could not be at quiet, whilſt they were ſtill ſubje& to be mo- 
leſted by the Enemies Amry 5 and it being requiſite to expect the total 
freedom of the Sta e of Millain, though it wer hindred by many im- 
pediments, the Genoeles were ſtil] ſearful, and full of troubles; for 
together with the want of people which the State was in, the Dutch 
not being yet arrived, the defence of 4a Rive (Which was a great curb 
to the French and Veaetians) not being to be abandoned, kept the Go- 
vernour from thinking of relieving Genoa, © Cbũnt Fovanni Serbellone 
was there (as bath been ſa d) well fortified on all ſides; and to keep the 
Enemy che further off he had extended his Fortifications on the left 
ſide, by which ycu come from the Vultoline, even to the Town of 
campo, (a Town upon the River of the Lake) wherewith he incom- 
paſſed that Town and 4a Nova, which did almoſt joyn upon /2 Riva. 
The Count being paſt over (as hath been ſa d) to the other ſide, into 
the Yaltoline, with the greateſt part ot his men, was very intent upon 
f:ecing himſelt of thar hinderance which croſs d his deſigns and = 
ceedings : being therefore reſolved to attempt the Town of Campo firſt 
to keep it from being defended, be made a Riva be aſſaulted on the 
oppoſite fide, by thoſe who be had left in Chiavenna, as he returned 
into the Yaltoline : to the end that when he ſhould affaule Campo with 
his whole body he might the more eafily-rzke it: he miſt fof his intent, 
though his deſign ſucceeded 5 for thoſe few defendants who remained 
to detend Campo, when la Riva was afl-ulted on Chiavenna's fide, did 
ſo ſtoutly maintain the defence, as they get time to b: ſuccour'd; for 
Count FJovanni leuving Chiavenna well deſended, came himſelf in 
perſon with many men to Campo, where tte Siege was more fierce: fo 
as the deſendants increaſing in number courage and valour, a ſtrong 
conflict was begun; which being often re- inforced by the French, Coure 
perceiving that his enrerpriſe ſucceeded not ſo eaſily here, as in the 
Valioline, againſt the Forts which were guatded by the Eccleſiaſticks; 
and remem bring that he had left 400 of his men before th t aſſault, and 
that many others were wounded, he withdrew into his Quarters : fa- 
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ving done but little barm to the defendants, whereof hardly 20 were 
ſlain 5 though they wete plaied upon by the French Artillery, piaced 
in fitting places. 5 

After this Count Fewanni found that Campo, as being too far from 
la Rive, was dangerouſly defended; wherefore relolving to give it 
over, he made his Fortifications more inwards towards the Town of 
Noua.30d the French, who could not take that Town by force, ſee- 
ing it abandoned, went immediately thither, took it without any diff 
culty, and fortified it; and nor ſatisfied with this, they would advance 
rathe-top of the ny Hill, thatthey might 89 by that way to Chiaves- 
na, and fight the Garriſon that was there; but they failed of their in- 
tent by the gallant reſiſtance which the defendants made, who oppo- 
ſing all their Forces, had always the better of them: wherefore Cure, 
who deſired till to joyn with thoſe that were at Chiavenna, and to 
make them come unto him, was forc'd to make them paſs over hither, 
and come to Campo by a further. way about, and over craggy Moun- 
rains ; in which paſſage the French having poſſeſs d themſelves of the 
tops of the bigher Mountains which over looked the little Hill of N- 
they threw down great ſtones into the Valley which lay under the liule 
Hill, wherewith they, did much annoy the Rampiers, and the Defen- 
dants, who would not have been able to defend that fo important ſtate 
on long, had not Count Ciovan ſent a good many Souldiers to the tom 
of thoſe Mountains o drive them from thence; and herein he ſuc- 
ceeded happily, for the French being unexpectedly aſſaulted; threw 
away their Arms, and begg d their lives: but their prayers prevailed 
not 3 for being made priſoners, and tied back to back with ropes, they 
were tymbled down the ſame precipices, which was a moſt hortible 
ſpeRacle, Copre for all theſe unfortunate accidents would not give 
over the Enterpriſe, bur fell from aſſaults ro Siege: thoſe of 1s Rive 
received Vicuais and Succours by two ſeyeral paſſages, the one by the 
Lake, the other by Land: by the Lake, by Boats, which paſt from 
the lower Lake into the leſſer one; and by Land, by Conducts which 
were brought to the Territories confining upon Chiavenna, by the three 
Chappels of eaſe which lead to Rive, Coure poſſeſs d himſelf of thele 
ways, and placing part of the Garriſon of Chiavenna to defend them, 
he block d up that paſſage; and having the coming of Victuals by 
Land, he endeavoured todo the like by water : he, by the help ot expe; 
rienced Artificers, and Mariners, brought from the Arſenal of Venice, 
built certain Boats and Brigantines; and putting them armed into the 
water, he made himſelf maſter of the little Lake, and of the Channel 
by which Boats came with Victuals and Ammunition tothoſe of H: 
remedies were found for both theſe inconveniences 3 for Count 55. 
vanni ſent men to Riva, who taking from the French the Fortiſicatiom 
which they had pc ſſeſi d themſelves off, made the way open, and res- 
dred that pals free for Proviſions and Succour; and the Duke of Feria 
having alſo ſent tor experienced Ship-wrights and Mariners from Gt 
noa, he alſo put other Barques and Brigantines into the River, which 
be ng well armed and man d, and ſome pieces of Artillery being placed 
in firing places upon the fide ot the Lake, kept the way open as well by 
Water, as by Land, for Victuals and other Provitions, and fort 
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with freed 4a vs from being beſieged: but Conre's men being this 
mean while much recruited by more men and mogeys ſeat by the Ve- 
netians, who deſired to ſee that Enterpriſe ended, tothe end that when 
the French ſhould fall upon the State of Millan, they mighe alſo aſ- 
ſault it on their ſide; and new Regiments of Souldiers being come un- 
to him from the Swiſlers and Griſonꝰ, Feria being very careful to de- 
tend that pas, ſent mm * —1 Dutch thither h 22 to the 
State of Millan: which h. very opportunely; for Coare being 
thus recruited would needs go to eat l Riva, and. do his utmoſt 
to take it; and he found the Defendants alſo recruited, who marching 
into the Field encountered the Enemy in a little Plain, beyond Nova, 
and fought them; the Combate was very ſierce and ſtoutly fought on 
all ſides; and the French being often times recruited the Fighe conti 
nued till night 3 upon the coming on whereof, the French were forced 
to rette at wih the loſs of many of their men 5 and could not only not 
come neer Riva, but forſaking & amp, withdrew into their Quarters 
about Vico and Vercei, which were lower, and farther diſtant from Ra- 
Vi Theſe happy ſucceſſes afforded the Duke of Feria breath, he 
thought himſelt ſo ſaſe from aſſaulis on that fide, as he might have 
more leaſure to think upon the affairs of Genes, in the freeing whereof 
the Victory in all parts did depend: but the delay of the Dutch was a 
great binderance to it, which did proceed not only from the endeavours 
to the contrary of the Confederates, and of the French, but alſo from 
the ayarice of the Cantons who were to permit them to paſs 5 who be- 
ing Creditors to the Crown of Spun for pay, denied them paſlage till 
they were paid their Artaers; and the Governour being in great want 
of money, much time was required to get the moneys wherewith to ſa- 
tisſie them, before the coming of the Gallies from Sm to Genes: nor 
would they graut them free paſſage when they were ſatisfied, as they 
had granted to the French, but with many limitations, which cauſed 
much delay; and the Governour being much ſollicited by the Geno- 
eſes, whom he could not pleaſe before the arrival of the Dutch, he 
made uſe of appearance, inſtead of effeRsz for making all things ready 
for marching, he went from Millain to Pavia, giving out that he would 
go to relieve Genoa; and here according to what was publiſhed, he 
waz very diligent in making all requiſite proviſions for that ſuccour, 
and for the people who came daily from Gexos : a (hew which was very 
ſeaſonabl, and which was thought did much detain the Enemies pro- 
ce ding, who ſeeing him ready to march, could not without apparent 
dang r to themſelves, keep their Quarters, much leſs could they ad- 
vance to their Enterpriſe; to the home and neighbouring proviſions 
which ſecured the Gendeſes, forreign and further diſtant accidents 
were added, which though tar enough off, yet made much for their 
main buſineſs; Don Frederico di Tolledo, who was gone with a powet- 
ful Fleet to recover Brafile, return d at this time victorious into Spain. 
and Marqueſs Spinola atter nine moneths Siege took Breda; in the 
deſence and preſervation whereof, not only the Hollanders did labour 
with all their Forces, but the Kings of France, Englend,Swerhland, and 
Denmark: ſo as the Fleet which was return'd from Braſile, was a ſtrong 
defence to the Mediterranean, againſt the Engliſh and the 1 
Ser 
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Fleets, if entring rhe Mediterranean they ſhould make for Genes ſo 


allo the Flanders Army, being freed from beſieging Breda, might 
commodiouſly and without any impediment go whither it liſted, and 


keep|Feance in j alduſie, which was then rent and diſturbed with home 


diſconds 3; and hem the affairs of Gere, wherein that Crown was ſo 
concetn'd, ſhould eure it, it was ſufficient by moleſting that King. 
dom that ſide, to divert Franti from offending the Genoeſes; and 
the King of Spain, ( being quite of theſe two impediments, might im 
ploy grea er Forces in defence ofthe State of Gen to boot with theſe 
two Forreign accidents, whereby the conditions of the affairs of Cenos 
were bottetedʒ three others which hapned nee: er hand, did much impair 
theaffaies of the Confederates Army: the one was, that the Victual 
and Prpviſions in the Engliſn Fleet were corrupted, then, when it was 
teady ta put to Sea for Ih] ſo as it was foced to tarry ſome moneths 
to take in new Proviſions :: another, that the Hereticks in France began 
againtotumultvate, and the King being neceſſitated to quench tie fir: 
which. was kindled in bis own houſe. could not turniſh fuel to mantain 
combuſtion abroad: the third, that the Duke of Gaije, who was to 
put with his Fleet from Marcelles, notwithſtanding the 150000 Du- 
cates taken from the Genoeſes, and other moneys which the Duke of 
Sawoy furniſhed him with upon this account, procceded ſlowly in his 
preparations, and could not put to Sea, according to appointment: 
therefors the Duke df Savoy and the Conſtable failing in the chief 
ground-works of their Enterpriſe; and ſeeing the Enemies preparati- 
ons o increaſe both in Genes, and in the State of Millain, they were 
forced to think more upon their on ſafeties, then upon the ruine of 
oibers. The inward diſcoꝛds of their own Army was alſo a great 
break-neckto theiraffairs 3 which keeping about Gavio, 0rtaggio, and 
the neighbouring parts, uncertain, and not reſolved what to do, be 
gan to want Victuals, the Country being barren, and thoſe ſpent which 
were in the Army atiits firſt appearing, and at the taking of 0traggio; 
for they could not hope for any from the State of Millain, now that it 
was provided of Souldiers; and very little came from Fieumont, by 
reaſon of the length of the Journey, the difficulty of the Guides and 
Conducts, and by the hindrances they met with by the Montferrians, 
who being irritated, and angred at the ill uſage they received from the 
Army, as it paſſed ti rough their Country, declared themſelves fierce 
Enemies; hindring their Conducts, killing the Conductors, and all 
ſuch Souldiers, who to get rid of the ſufferings of the Camp retired 
either into France or Pieamont. The trocb es were no leſs which they 
received from the Pozzeveraſchy s theſe are thoſe that inhabit the Val- 
leys and the Moun a ns of Po evera, a Torrent, which ſalling from 
the Apenine, and running for the ſpace ot ten miles through the Valley 
which lies beneath, falls into the Sea two miles Weſtward from Ge- 
nos: they ate men for the moſt part given to Husbandry, but very 
fierceand ſtrong, who having no well- ordered: Militia, whereof tHcy 
are altogether incapable, prove (on the contr. ry) excellent at (cattered 
Enterpriſes which require neither Diſcipline nor Order; and particu» 
larly in the deſence of Paſſes, and of the neighbouring Mountains, by 


reaſon of their experience and practiſe in thoſe Valleys, and by theit 
being 
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being well vers'd in thoſe eraggy Mountains: theſe men appeared, di · 
vided into Troops, on all fides, taking all ſuch of the Enemies party 
priſoners, who fled from their Quarters for prey, or driven by any 
other neceſſity : which hapning otten times, did ſo tertiſie the Enemy, 
a5 none dutſt tir from the Camp, tor fear of being ſlain, or taken pri- 
foners: ſo as being in a manner beſieged in their Camp, they were 
forced to keep ins and as by reaſon of this, and of famine, and other 
ſufferings and ſickneſſes which began to increaſe amongſt the Souldiery, 


and by the running away of many the Camp grew daily leſt; ſo by the 


diſagreement of the Commanders their main enterpriſe grew. ſtill leſs 
ptoſperous: a manifeſt diſagreement appe red between the Duke and 
Conſtable 3 which ariſing at the fiſt out of fleight occaſions and jealou- 
ſies, did daily fo increale, as did totally deſtroy the common reſolves; 
The Conſtable came into Piedmont, inflamed with high deſires, and 
almoſt as fervent as the Duke in the buſineſs of Genes being come 
neer the Genoeſe Confines he cooled in his ardour; and ſeemed (as 
bach been ſaid) to weigh the condition of the war with too much cau- 
tion: ſo as being much perplext, and unreſolved in point of advan- 
cing, he propoſed the enterpriſe of Aleſſandria to the Duke, as being 
by all the ceaſons of war, neceſſary to proceed that of Genos, wherein 
he appeared to dey ate trom his former reſolutions, and defirous to bu- 
fie himſelf in new wars, and greater croubles, againſt the State of Mil- 
lain; which the Duke being hot in the enterpriſe, and in his reſentment 
againſt the Genoeſe, did abſolutely abhor: but the Conſtable making 
objeRions againſt advancing into the Ligurian Mountains , without 
having firſt made ſure their retreat; which he ſaid could not be done 
without taking ſome ſtrong place, and capable to receive them 3 the 
Duke having removed ſo many difficulties, did by the happy ſucceſs 
ar Roſliglione, Ottaggto and Gavis, tacitely accuſe the Conſtable of 
coolneis and delay; ſeveral were the debates and conteſtings between 
them touching who ſhould be maſter of Gavis, and many other things, 
whereby they came little leſs then to an open breach: Vet the Duke, 
leſt leſſer reſpects might ſpoil their greater ends, was content that the 
Conſtable ſhould put a Garriſon into Gawio, till ſuch time as the King, 
to whom they both wrir, ſhould decide the buſinels; the King return d 
an Anſwer, but in favour of the Conſtable; at which the Duke was 
highly ſcandalized: but the Duke was moſt of all troubled, for that 
he did firmly believe the Conſtable was btibed by the Genoeſe Gold 
to delay the buſineſs; for to his jealouſies which he had in this bebalf, 
even ſince when he was in Aſti, other conjectures wete added which 
made his ſuſpicdn the more probable: one amongſt the teſt; that Ste- 
fano Spinal, wt:0 was one ot the priſoners at Ottaggis, was (ent by the 
Commonwealth to try the Conſtables mind, by the means of Clas us 
Marini, who was Embaſſadour. from the King, with the Duke, and 
whoſc Wife was Spinola's Siſter; and to bargain with him, upon che 
1eceit ot a great ſum ot money, that he would forgo the Duke, and 
give over the buſineſs. This jealouſie was occafioned by its being 
known, that ti e day beſote ti e taking of 0:5aggio, Spinols bad obtain d 
by Marini s means, a ſafe conduct irom the Conſtable to come to the 


Camp, and ſpeak with his Brother in Law : nor wanted there — 
vertiſ= 
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vertiſments ſent craſtily from Gene to the Duke, whereby he was fully 


informed of theſe proceedings: be who was naturally ſuſpicious, and 
prone to give eat unto ſu ch informations, and who made himſelt be- 


lieve he had many adberents in Genos, who did privately favour this. 


his enterpriſe, began to believe that to be undoubtedly certain, where- 
of he had formetly-had ſome deep impreſſions; eſperiilly ſince the 
Conſtable was known to be naturally covetous, the Duke began to 
impute this his ſo great change of will, and reſolution, to manifeſt cor. 
ruption; and to complain freely enough that he was couſened in this 
Enterpriſe; and ꝑthe news which he affirmed he heard from Piedmont, 
of the continually paſſing of French Souldiers through. thoſe parts, 
who returned into France from the Camp, with the Conſtables Paſs; 
increaſed theſe his complaints: from hence (were theſe relations and 
ſuſpicions true ot falſe) began reciprocal detractions; and little re. 
ſpe& or intelligence was had betwen the Courts of theſe two great 
Commanders; and in this interim, the Supream Magiſtrate of Gena 
who was Superintendent in the Government of Affairs, was informed 
that about 500 Oxen were grazing in the Enemies quarters, which 
ſerved for the Train of Artillery; and he confidering that without 
thoſe it was im poſſible for the Enemy to approach the City, and give 
battery; gave order to the Pozzeyeraſchy, who by their ſucceſs were 
become bold, and formidable to the Enemy, that they ſhould uſe all 
means to ſcatter them; the Pozzeveraſchy betook themſelves coura- 
giouſly to the buſineſs which was hard enough otherwiſe to be effected: 
nor was their fortune inferiour to their. courage; for coming in the 
night ſ to the Enemies quarters, they flew the Sentinels, and 
came to the Corps de guarde, and entring thereinto, flew many, and 
many of them endeavouring ſafety by flight abandoned the Oxen, 


giving the Pozzeveraſchy means not onely to diſperſe them, but to 


lead them alive through unuſual ways, but which were well known to 
them into For evera, and from thence to Genes, to the great joy of the 
City, and no little praiſe unto themſelves, entring as it were in tri 
umph for having done ſo generous an action: whereupon the ſafety of 
not ſeeing the Enemies Artillery planted againſt their Walls did much 
depend; ſo as being made unable to move, they could neither come 
to Genoa, nor return to Piedmont: they were therefore forced to expect 
carriage Horſes from France, which were ſuddenly given order for; 
which preparations were afterwards imploied in 1taly, for other more 
neceſſary occaſions of that war: this loſs was ſucceeded by the like of 
Savignone, which was t. ken by the ſame Pozzeveraſchy, and by other 
Mountainers of choſe parts; where Don Felice was ſaidto be with 200 
Foot, but ill provided of Victuals or Ammunition. The Pozzeve- 
raſchy went thither with 200 Foot which were ſent them from Genoa, 
and being accompanied with many others of the neighbouring Villages, 
they ſat down before the Caſtle, hoping rather to take it by keeping 
them from Victuals, then by aſſault, and they would have ſoon te- 
gained it, and have taken Don Felice priſoner, had not the Duke, ap- 
prehending his Sons danger, reſolved to free him: he tbhetefote 
choſe 500 of his beſt Foot, and 50 Horſe, and having overcome the 


a petity of the Mounrains, he came ſo ſuddenly and unexpeRedly upon 
| the 
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the aſſailants, as quitting their ſtations, they afforded the Dukes men 
free acceſs unto the Caſtle, and conveniency to take the Dukes Son 
and the whole Garriſon out, and to return with them: yet this retreat 
was not without ſome trouble and lofts unto the Duke; for the Pozze- 
veraſchy keeping behind him in thoſe rocky Mountains; ſlew ſome of 
his men, amongſt which, Crotii, the Dukes chiefeſt Secretary. The 
Duke of Feria kept ſtill in Pavia, idle and irreſolute; for though a great 
many of the Dutch were already come; yet could he not march out 
for want of moneys to pay the Souldiers, and for want of other Pro- 
viſions5 and the fear of breaking with the Crown of France did ſo per- 
lex him, as he knew not what to reſolve upon; eſpecially fince he 
ad received Orders from the Court, to be very cautious in what he 
ſhould therein do. | 
The Duke and Conſtable being aware of theſe delays and perplexi- 
ties gie more encouraged to perſevere in the Enterpriſe 3 and being 
fure that Feria would not ſecond his threats with effects, they were 
daily leſs afriad to be aſſaulted in their quarters; and net having whol- 
ly givenover their hopes of ſuccour by Sea, and of being recruited 
from France by Land, they thought they might have more leaſure to 
expect them. Ihe Commonwealth, on the contrary, which had the 
Confederates Army ſtill within their Dominions; and which was not 
yet out of feat of the Fleets by Sea, could not be free from apprebenſi- 
on of danger: wherefore being afflicted with their ſo long expectation 
of ſuccour from Millain, they reſolved to put it to a puſhs and ſeat 
Tovar Vincenzo Imperiale, Son to Fovan Facomo, to Pavia, who had 
been Doge alittle before, to tl e end that by his Reaſons, and by mo- 
neys, whereof he carried good ſtore with him, fe might facilitate 
the Governours coming into the Field: the reſolution was very ſea- 
ſonable, and the expedition very acceptable; for ! Imperiale, being 
come unto- the Governour remeved all impediments by his preſeac 
moneys, and wan ſo much credite by the efficacy of his perſwaſions 
and counſels, as he was admitted into their moſt ſecret Conſultations, 
where he wrought it ſo, as, the Governour laying aſide all other re- 
2 reſolved to go to the delivery of Genoa: he therefore went with 
thoſe of Pavia into Aliſſandria, and prepared to march into the Field, 
and to fall upon tte Con ederates with a powerful Army: the Dutch 
who were come, 4nd who were to come into Italy, were 16000, divi- 
ded into four Regiments: one under Baron Papenhaim, another under 
the Count di Solmes, the third under Count SN, and the laſt (which 
was not yet arrived, ) under Charles Count Mansfield. Beſides thele, 
many Horſe were come from Polonia and Croatia, to the number of 
between two and three thouſand; to which the Neapolitan and Lom- 
barde Horſe being added they made up 3000: but becauſe ſo many 
Forreigners in the body of an Army, went accompanied with danger 
of Sedition, Mutiny, and other grea'er miſchiefesz the Governour 
who h:d but few home Forces to coun'erpoiſe the For: eigners, reſol - 
ved to take out all the Spaniards and T-alians who were ia Garriſon at 
ls A. va, and ſend thither a greater number of Dutch in their places: 
de ſent Papenhaim thither with his Regiment, confiſting of about 6000 


Dutch, to which he added 300 J alian Foot, and 300 Horſe z and tent 
Rc | back 


back for Count Japan Serbellone with all his Spaniards and Icalians, and 


kept them in his Army: The Duke and Conſtable grew featful when 
they ſaw ſo great a body of enemies ſo neer ; (tor it was calculated tha 
the Governour , leaving all bis Towns well Garriſon d, was to maten 
into the fields with above 20000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe) and their 
hopes of the Engliſh Fleet, and of new ſupplies from France, being 
vaniſh'd, they began to ſee plainly.that the buſineſs of Genoa grey diily 
more defperate 3 and that it became them better to think of xetreating 
then of advancing any further, Leaving therefore Novi and Gang 
weil munited, and in the latter 19 of their greateſt Cannon for Battery, 
which they could not poſſibly carry along with them tor want of Oxen; 
and firing 01/t4ggio they reſolved to return into Piedmont by the ſame 
way they were come, not baving with them above 8000 Foot in very 
ill order, and 2500 Horſe, and ſome ſmall pieces ot Ordnance: Its 
true they were met in the County of Neice by Prince Victerie, with put 
of the Gatriſons that were left in the Town della Riviera: This was the 
ifſue of the ill- undertaken Enterpriſe of Gena, meted out rather 
vaſt thoughts, and ardent defire of revenge, then by any civil or Milt 
tary wiſdom, ; 

When they departed, to the end that their Retreat might be the le 
diſnonoui able, they reſolved to go to the taking in of S: The 
ſame, nay greater difficulties oppoſed this deſigne, then had done tha 
of Eexoa5 the ſame ſterility of ſoil; the difficulty of the ways, us 
proper for the bringing of Artillery; the weakneis and imall number 
of thoſe they brought, which were unfit for Battery, eſpecially of ſuch 
new Fortifications and ſtrong R:impiers as were made to defend the 
Town; the many Souldiers and Commanders which were gone this 
ther from Genoa, (for Genoa being freed from danger, they turned all 
their thoughts and forces upon defending Savor ) the imallneſi and 
weakneſs of their Army: whereas on the contrary, that of Milan wa 


multiphed, and ready to match; fo as if when their forces were entite 


and freſh, ſome ot theſe reſpects kept her from proceeding againſt 
whilſt the Governour was unprovided , and whilſt reliet from Nap 
was not come to Genes z what could they hope for in ſo great an alten. 
tion of Aﬀa.rs* But the Duke thought it too great a ſcoru to be forcd 
to return to Piedmont weakened in forces and Reputation}, not having 
done any thing worthy his threats and preparations: He therefore tot 
the honour of their joint forces, and for the performance of what they 
had agreed upon at 32%, propounded this advancing towards S 
tothe Governour z who having been never to be mov: d in what con- 
cern'd the enterpriſe oi Genoa , ſuffered himſeli by the Dukes import 
nities and reproct.es to be perſwaded unto this. 

This Ente priſe appeared to bavetwo foundations; one, That the) 
had ducoveted new and preciſe Orders ſent from Spain to the Gover 
nour, whe. eby he was abſoluteiy forbidden to come to a Battel; where. 
toe ſuppoſing that all the Forces in the State ot Millan would ſtand 
idly looking on, they thought an) enterpriſe feaſable: The other, i 
that tt ey had received new advertiſement that the Fleet at Marceiles be- 
ing come trom out chat Haven ſhould appear in thoſe Seas with le. 


cruits of men, victuals and munition, at the lame time that they (Þ 
| come 
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come to $4v#n45 and that landing a great many men, they would keep 
between Savona and Genoa out of a double end; The one, to keep re- 
lief from Genoa; the other, that they might play upon the City with 
their great Guns from Sea, whilſt it ſhould be aſſaulted by the land 
Army; and ſo to facilitate the ſurrender of Sauena: And to this pur- 
ſe Prince Victaris had given the Duke of Giſt 40000 Ducates, when 
aving talen LA Riviera he was in Ventimiglia : Upon theſe ſo ſleight 
and weakly- laid foundations they would once more try their fottune: 
Thus leaving their Quarters they marcbed through Mont ferrat towards 
Acqui, whither they came within a few days without any diſturbance z 
For the Genoeſes being more deſirous to preſerve Savona then to fall 
upon them in the Reer, ſent all their men chither z Nor could the Go- 
vernour of Millais, who was come to Aleſſandria, fall upon them as 
they retreated, though he intended ſo to do: For being got on Horſe - 
bock to that end, and being ready in Arms with his forces; as he was 
ſaluted :ccording to the Military manner, by a Dutch Company, his 
Horſe roſe up on end at the noite of the Muſquet ſhot , and threw the 
Governour, who was ſomewhat corpulent, down, ſo as he was forc'd 
to keep his bed for ſome days, Thus their Retreat proved fortunate, 
though between two enemies Armies; yet as the Reer was bringing up 
ſome {wall pieces of Artillery, with about 800 Horſe, they had a bicker- 
ing with ſome Troops of Horſe which were quartered in Sefſe, a Town 
of Aleſſandria, which is upon the way by which the Ree: paſſed : The 
Encounter was gallant and ſtoutly fought; the Spaniſh Horſe were 
fewer in number, but coming to blows had the better of the enemy, 
with little loſs unto themſelves; for the French Horſe had only breaſt- 
lates on, and the Spaniards were armed at all pieces; ſo as they flew 
and wounded the enemy without being hurt themſelves: Being at laſt 
diſ-in'angled and got looſe, they retreated commodiouſly. The Ar- 
my being come to Acqui, and perſevering in their intended warchto 
Savona, they deſtin'd Acqui, though it were very weakly walled, for a 
Rendezvouz for their Arms, and for a ſafety on their backs: where- 
fore leaving 3000 of their beſt Souldiers there in Gariſon, with all the 
Ammunition and proviſion they could bring from Gave, they m:rch'd 
on with the reſt, which were not above $000, towards Savors, When 
they were come to Spiguo, a Town which ſtands in the mid- way, they 
made Prince Victoris and Marſhal Crickey , advance with part of their 
men to Cairo, which was defended by 250 Neopolitans; and playing 
upon it with ſome (mall Pieces of Artillery, tbey after having made 
two ſhot, took it upon Articles: But the Governour having recovered 
his fall, and finding that they march'd on ſtill towards Save, held it 
now no longer time to ſtand idle, nor to ſuffer that Town to be taken 
whilſt he and his Army looked on, which being of ſuch importance to 
the State of Genoa, a: alſo a great concernment to the Crown of 
Spaini Setting therefore all otter reſpects aſide, he went out of Aleſ- 
ſandria with :22 000 Foot, all very good men, and with 5000 able Horle, 
and marched towards Acqui whether being come, he torthwith pol- 
(eſt himſelf of all the eminent parts thercabouts, and planted his Bat- 
teries; which cauſed ſuch terrour in the French, who ſaw how welk 
their Rampiers were, and that the Citizens would not for the r ſakes 
Rr 2 run 
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rua the bazard of being fack d, patleyed pteſentiy; and agreeing tg 
match out, the Souldiets only wich their Swords and Daggers, and the 
Officers with their Hoyfe and Baggage, but upon obligation to retum 


into France by the Country of the Valleſani, left they might retura to 


the Army: 2 300 Foot matched out; many who through great weaknek 
were net able to go. ſtaying behind: They found 17 Banners [ef 
there, 300 Barrels of powder, many Sacks of Victuals, many Canngy 
Bullets, Arms, and artificial Fire- works; and which was more rematk- 
able; the Dukes Wardrobe, wherein were rich Liveries for Pages and 
Foot-men;: Saddles, Bridles, and other Furniture for Horſes, all ve 
richly wroaghty, and Moveables to a great value, which the Duke had 
provided, thinking aſſuredly to enter in triumph into Cenos: So fa 
had this Prince ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported by his aſpiring imagj- 
nation. 

The Duke and Conſtable, finding by the loſs of Acqui (which they 
} eard ot in Spigno) the falſnood of the Report that the Spaniſh Forces 
would not move for fear of diſturbing the union and friendſhip of the 
two Crawns, they were aſtoniſhed, ſeeing in what danger they wen 
of being aſſaulted by two enemics Armies, being incloſed between 
them amidſt thoſe Cliffs: The Duke hearing the news, got immedi 
a'ely on Horſe-back, and leaving the care of all things wholly tothe 
Conſtable, went with ſome tew Gentlemen towards Piedmont, The 
Conſtable, ſeeing himſelf abandoned, termed the Dukes departure 
down right tunning away, and complained of his being left to manage 
the buſineſs himſelt alone; and ſpeedily calling back the Marſhal from 
Cairo, with whom came alto Prince F:#orio, they went altogether to 
Biftagns, where there being a Gariion, they were received without any 
wichſtanding: But being aware that the Governour did advance with 
part of His forces to fall upon them in that place, and that he had ſent 
another pari thereof to hinder theit retreat and victuals, they reſolved 
to get out ot thoſe ſtreights, and to get into the open fields of Piedmont. 
The Re:r:at being thus reſolyed upon, the Conſtable and the Marſhal, 
heading the Van, wherein were about 2000 Foot, and almoſt all che 
Horſe they parted early in the morning; and marching apace, thej 
came without diſturbance tu Canelli: The Prince kept in the Reer, 
where n were the biſt men and making the Artillery advance, he alſo 
tetrea ed, leaving the place to the enemy 3 who ere he was well got 
out eatred 8; iſtag nano, ind purſued him without any intermiſſion, ſo faſt; 
as being got near unto him upon the going to of the day, in the Valley 
ot Munſter, they ficed one another within Muſquet ſnot: Some ſmall 
Skirmiſhes paſſed here, which the night parted; without much loſs of 
advantage to either ſide : Themean time, the Prince being careſul oſ 
the Artillery and other incumbrances (which he had much ado to get 
up the Moumains ) made great diligence be made in the climbing ups 
and at the lame time minced his own defence againſt the enemy, vba 
were at his heels: But hearing that at laſt the Actillery was got to tie 
Mountains top, he alſo retreated thither without any trouble; for the 
enemy h.ving no order to fight, nar to advance, retreated to Bin 
an 4 ſuffered them to retreat quietly into Canelli, where he was teceiv 


by his Father, and by the Conſtable, with gre:c applauſe, who had been 
| l 
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in great anxiety for him. The Govergour would have made uſe of the 
pre lent occaſion „and would have aſſauked the Reex, and taken away 
all the Artillery and Baggage; But Don Ferenime Pimantello, Don 
Lewis di Condua, and Don Franciſca Padiglis, took him off from ſa 
ſeaſonable a reſolution; firſt by pet ſNifſions, then by proteſting againſt 
itz who out of privat emulation, eavyxing (as it was thought by many) 
theglory of ſo bappy am atchievement, propoſed unto him he preciſe 
Orders of the Count ta the contrary.y the danger and aſſured raine which 
infec if things ſhould nos ſucceed: well; mbichif they (hauls da, the 


world 
gu thereof mas ner to be paralell d with the danger : For what more con me 


expei?, ſaid they, if we fbowld get the Victary, but the routing of the Re- 
— 4 miſerable army, which being already canſumed pH Borie 
cannot prejudice us: bus fay we ſhoui d be worſted , what danger would there- 
by reſult to the Kings affairs , bath fram tbe Veneriens mha are ready to make 
war in the Cremoneſe ; from the French in the Valtoline, 44 from the 
Duke and Conftable , if they ſball hæue the beter of the Canfiitht Beds, 
that the Ganfederates party, who mere nem quite overibrown , if they ſbauld 
get bears again by any the leaſt encounter, they would for certain become more 
ferce and fervent then eber. The Governour, who was better vers d 
ig State affairs then in bat belonged to war, ſuffer'd himſelf to be per- 
ſwaded by thoſe who were better experienced in war then he, and ſo 
let flip a ſignal occaſion ot putting an undoubted end to all the preſeat 
war with one little ation: The like advice being given to the Marqueſs 
of San Croce in S auana made him ke.p from marching out of Savers, 
and from falling upon the enemy oa the Reer ig theig retreat from Cai- 
ro and Sig it being certain that it San Croce and the Govetnour had 
known bow to make ue of the occaſionby inclofing the enemy in thoſe 
difficulc places, they would undoubtedly have ruined them: And yet 
the remainders of this Army, ruin d as it was, which the Spaniſh Com- 
wanders thought not worthy their deſtroying , did within a while after 
ruine the Governours intire Army; and dot long after the Spaniards 
needed to be protected and defended againſt thoſe weak remainders: 
Ibus dath Fortune oftea vary the condition of humane affairs z and the 
loſs of opportunity doth oft times carry victory to thoſe ho in all like- 
lihood would have been ovetcome. e % ii , 191203 5 
Ihe Genoefes being thus freed from ſear of the ene mies Army; the 
firſt thing they did was to think of recovering whatthey bad loſt, and 
ot whattheicnemy were yermaſtets : The dirſt, Town that returned to 
the obedience of Genes, was Nom, wherein va French Regiment 
under Monficur della Grange; partly by means ob the PoJxeweraſehts 
partly bythe means af: the Towns men and other: inhabitants-of thoſe 
parts, who being difpets'd by the wat went wandering up and down 
about the neighbouring Towns.. About 300 whereat met at ehe Ca- 
puchins Covegt , not far. from that Town; part' whereof! entting by 
night, by a Vault underground, into che Town 3: and being aſſiſted by 
ſome ot the Burgers who were acquainted with the Plot, ſirſt ſlew 
the Sentinels, and then forced the Gate della Valle, and let in their 
Companions by the Portal which they opened with their Axe; who 
going jointly tothe Gate della Strada, where moſt af the French Gar- 
miſon were, they put them to the Swond, and —— 
0 
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of the Cate: Then running about the Town , and putting it into an 
Alarm, they ſlew all the French they met with; and then going to 
the Caſtle, whither the greateſt part of them were with their Gover- 
nour retired, they begirt it on all ſides, threatning to kill them if they 
did not immediately ſutrender the Caſtle: The French being aſtoniſh. 
ed at ſo ſudden and unexpected an accident, yielded before the Sun ti- 
ſing upon diſcretion of the enemy: About 300 of them were ſlain in 
this conflict, amongſt which the Governours Son; a young youth, 
who contrary to his Fathers Example, choſe rather to fall manfully with 
his Sword in hand, then to purchale his life upon baſe conditions: The 
number of the Priſoners were twice as many the chief whereof were 
the Governour Monſieur de {a Orange, his Lieutenant, #1 Signior di gel- 
lagrada, and his Brother, who was a Knight of Malta 5 Monſieur Ben- 
neville; the Baron Latte, nine Enſigne-bearers, and four Lieutenant, 
The recovery of ov, Rofliglione and Campo, ſucceeded that of Nov, 
which were abandoned by the enemy; who flying ſo to ſhun death, met 
with it, by beiag miſcrably ſlain and cut in pieces by the country peo: 
ple: lhe recovery of Gavio proved ſome what harder; wherein were 
about 1800 Souldiers under Monſieur di S9xſ, About this time the 
2000 Dutch came to Cena, commanded by Verrema, who, together 
with Monſieur 86z7 oloe's men, and ſome others were ſeat by the Com- 
monwealth, under the Baron Batteville,to recover the Town, Being 
come to the Town they took up their Quarters, planted their Batteries 
and fell to work 3 but firſt they try d the defendants, and began to 
treat with them upon ſurrender upon Articles: whereupon they quick 
ly agreed 5. ſo as the Town remained in the power of the aflailants, but 
not the Caſtle, they therefore planted their Batteries againſt the Cale, 
and plaid upon it tor ſome days ; and though by reaſon of the far di- 
ſtance the could not prejudice it much by their ſhot, the defendants 
yielded it upon agreement to the Common- wealths Commanders, who 
recovered it in lels time, and. with fewer men by much, then the Duke 
and Conſtable had taken it; with ſe powerful an Army. There were 
therein 15 great Pieces of Artulery, great ſtore of Arms and Powder, 
of artificial fires, and other warlike preparation, which were left there 
by the enemy, and were taken by the Captain ot the Commonwealthz 
17 Colours were Hiketviſe thetein taken, part belonging to the King of 
France part to the Duke; which were all brought to Genoa in a kind 
of Tnumphe All the people and Citizens ran with great joy to ſce it; 
who couid not ſatis fie themſelves with ſeeing choſe Tools brought cap- 
tive to the City, which were but a little before deſtin dito małe them 
Captives. ' The Dul e and Conſtable could not relieve theſe places, 43 
they taithiully promiſed the Commanders whom they left to defend 
them w hen they went from thence and as ſo noble a Train of Artillery 
left bebinde them obliged them to do, in regard of the Governours ur 
expected com ing out againſt them, and of the neceſſity of their retiring 
rom Caneli; from wheace thep afterwards recovered Aſti, where 
they contulted rathet᷑ how to detend what remained, then to keep what 
they had gotte. | 14% beg 

Feria was at this time come from Acqui to Rocca 4 Ara e, and from 


thence to Occimians; 2 Town in Aontferrat, four miles diſtant ww 
C; 
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caſalʒ whither Don Gus di Cordua, a Captain of good account 
came to him by order from the King, out of Flanders, to be aſſiſtant 
in Counſel to the Governour, and in the managing of the preſent war g 
wherein the Governour who was not over well experienced, and who 
had Captains andCounſellors about him, rather Rivals then Confidents; 
had need of a Counſelior and Moderator, who might not only be ex- 
perieaced, but faithful: And Don Gnade was allied unto the Go ver- 
nour, wherefore he had reaſon to confide in him. They conſulted of 
all things in occimians; wherein the Conſultors differed in their opini · 
ons; to attempt Aſti or Vercelles, ſo to open their way into Pita mont, 
would be long and labour ſome Enterpriſes, and the event uncertain 5 
wherein , together with che tuine ot their whole Army, their Honour 
was much hazarded, without any apparent figne of profit fot it peace 
ſnould be made they muſt be neceffitated to reſtore them: And it was 
already ſuppoſed for certain, that the King was not inclined to po- 
ſeſs himſelt of any thing belonging tothe Duke, with an intention to 
detain it: To what purpoſe would it be then to take ſo much pains, to 
ſhed ſo much blood, and ſpend ſo much money, in taking a place which 
was afterwards to be reſtored 2 It was therefore agreed that it would be 
better aad ſatet by making In rodes into the open Towns of Piedmont, 
and by deftroying and burning themʒ and ſo to afflict the Duke by thoſe 
means, as that he might be quiet for the future; and that he might not 
atterwards think it Jawful to diſturb the peace of Italy upon any ſleight 
occaſion: Thus they thought that without danger of waſting their men; 
or baza ding their reputation upon the uncertain taking of a Tows, they 
might ſafely enter P/edmons, and overcome it with a freſh and numerous 
Army, and with the Polack and Croat Cavalry , which were naturally 
good at In-rodes and the laying of Countries waſte: For that the Con- 
tederates Army being weakned, and almoſt annihilated, would not dare 
to fight, nor appear againſt them in open field; which reſolution being 
divulged infuſed ſuch tetror into Piedmont, as not only the Inhabitants 
ot the weaker Towns, but even the very Citizens of T#r7i», not think= 
ing themſelves ſafe within thoſe walls, nor under the ſhelter of that Ci- 
tadel, they fled towards the Alpes with all the beſt things they had; in 
lo muchas the Duke began to taſte of that fright and fear in his awn 
Tertitories, which he bad a little before occaſioned in Gen: But this 
relolution, which undoubtedly was the ſafeſt, was out · voted by ano- 
ther; which was, to attempt the taking of (ſome Towns in Piedmont 
fiſts and this, not fo much out of good reaſon of war, and for ſecuring 
their entry, which they reſolved to do how ſoever; as out of Ambiti- 
on; thinking it not becoming the Grande zza and Reputation of ſo gu- 
merous an Army to do nothing but make Ia rod s, and lay the Coun- 
try waſte; They were the more eaſily induced to give way to this, for 
that they thought they might ſecreily, and without much difficulty, ei- 
fe@their deſites: Fixing ti eir eyes therefore, according to wont, upon 
the Cities of Aſ?s or Vercelles, or upon the Towns of Yerr»s or Creſcen- 
tino, tt ey kept itill in Occimiano, a place almoſt equally diſtant trom 
thoſe four Towns 3 providing Bottoms to throw a Bridge over the Fer 
at Ponte ſturaʒ giving out that they would paſs thereby over ei er to 


Fercilles ot Creſcentino; to the end that the Duke noc being able for 
want 
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want of men, to furniſh' all thoſe Towns at one and the ſame time, 
might by betaking himſelf to defend ſome one of them, afford 
them opportunity of turning upon that which ſhould be worſt pro- 
vided; which thinking they 9 eaſily take, it might open the 
way for them to proſecute their reſolution of 2 Piedmont. 
But this deſign, which by ſpeedy execution might ealily be effected, 
was hindred by the accuſtomed, and almoſt natural flow proceedi 
of the Spaniards, for though the throwing the Bridge over at Ponte. 
ſtura made the Duke berhink himſelf of Creſcentizo 3 and that there. 
tore he came with the reſt of his men to the Banks of Poe, leaving 
Prince Thomaſo with only 2000 men in Aſti. Feria went immediately 
towards Aſti with his Army, out of a double intent; either to draw the 
Duke thizher with all his men, and ſo leaving the reſt of his Towns 
unprovided; and as it were abandoned, Feria might wake uſe of the 
occ:fion, and turn upon ſome other of them, and take it e:ſily; orelle, 
if the Duke, not to leave his other Towns abandoned, ſhould not come 
to Cefend Aſti, he might poſſeſs himſelf of the ways about Affi; and 
ke ping it from being relieved by the Duke, might eaſily make him- 
ſelf maſter of it: but being come to the Oſteria della San Croce, where 
he kept idle for ſome days, and ſuffering his Horſe to ſcoure the Field 
only, without paſſing over Ia Verſa, he afforded the Duke opportuni- 
ty to ſead the Marſhal firſt thither with 3000 Foot, and to go aftter- 
wards thither himſelf with the reſt : failing therefore in his deſign of 
taking this City unprovided , he fell to his other deſign, to go to ſome 
one of the other three Towns, which by reaſon of the neceſſity of de- 
fending Aſti were abandoned, Verrua was that which was pitch d 
upon, as being neereſt, more commodious, of more profit and com- 
ſequence; for by taking it he ſhould ſo divide Cre ſcentins, and all 
the County of Vercelli, from the County of 4ſfi, as the one ſhould not 
be able to aſſiſt the other: nor did he fear the taking of it, as well by 
reaſon of the littleneſs thereof, as alſo for that it was only guarded by 
300 Country people: but the (ame ſlowneſſe, and irreiolution of 
the Spaniſh genius, ruin d this deſigne alſo, which required haſte in 
execution; for it the chief of the Army, without ſtirring from the 
qua ters whe e they were, had entertained the Duke in the defence of 
Aſti; and bad at the ſame time ſent a flying Squadron of Horſe with 
Musketeers en croape, they might caſily have taken it at the very firſt, 
or at leaſt f ave: poſſeſs d themſelyes of the Paſſes thereabours, and 
have block d up all ſuccour ſo, as it muſt ſoon fall into the poſſeſſion 
of the Army which was to come ſoon after: but either not loving 
to divide their Forces, as being too contrary to that ſecurity which they 
ſo much ſtudied, (ſo thinking that whatſoever diligence the Enemy 
could male, they could not keepſthat little Caſtle trom them z') they 
will gothitte- with their united Army. Thus parting from the Banks 
of Verſe, without having attempted any thing againſt the City of Af}, 
they weat with all their Forces to Yerr#s. Prince Thomaſo and tte 
M-rſbal march'd out wich 800 Horſe, part French, part Piedmonteie, 
to ſall upon the Reet; and ſeeing ſome Troops of the Dutch Cavalry, 
which march'd under Colonel Lills, far from the body of Hole, 


they aſſaulted them; and having the bettet of the buſineſs, they 75 
pers 
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pers d them, and wounded Eil very ſorely; and had utterly routed 
' them, had not ſome other of their friends Horſe come in to ſuccour 
them; who charging the French and Piedmonteſe Horſe, flew many 
of them, and amongſt the reſt two Captains, the Baron 4 Herman; a, 
the Dukes Commiſſary-General of Horſe: ſo as being repuls'd, the 
Spaniſh Army might quietly purſue their March; and yet neither this, 
nor any other impediment which chey met with, which recarded the 
proceeding of the Army, nor yet the Caſtle of Rabela, which being in 
the mid-way would nor yield till it was batter'd, would have hindred 
the taking of Verrua much; the Army not finding it any way better 
provided with Garriſon, or better tortified, then it was when they 
went from their firſt quarters to take it: ſo as they might have done the 
ſame thing which they might have done before Aſti, with their flying 
Squadron; for though the Duke, when he was free of the danger of 
Aſti, went with ſuch ot his men as were readieſt into the Field, and 
coaſting along by the Enemy, intended him no good 3 yet becauſe the 
way by which he ſaw them warch led both to Cheri and to Verrua, 
and that he knew not whither ot the two they meaat to go to; he was 
forced to ſuſpend his reſolution, and be ready to go whitherſoever he 
ſhould ſee them bend: moreover; when he ſaw them incline towards 
Verrua, he muſt if he would ſuccour ir, go to Creſcentino, which was 
on the other {ide of the Poe - and not being able to paſs to the other 
fide, but by the ſtone Bridge which was neer Tarino, he was fainto 
take a large compaſs to paſs his men over it, to Creſcentino: ſo as the 
Governour had conveniency enough to have found that Town unpro- 
vided, and to have done what he pleaſed with it: but neither he nor 
Don Genſals, who then ordet'd and provided all things under the Go- 
yernour, being able to make uſe of ſo happy an occaſion, loſt it by 
theſe and other negligeaces3 and by the deſtruction of that Alouriſhing 
Army, made that little Burrough, which was not otherwiſe conſidera- 
ble, famous to poſterity; and with no little loſs of honour, raiſed up 
the Dukes almoſt quite loſt reputation, Verrua is a little Town, upon 
the right fide of the Poe, not of any conſideration but for the ſeat 
thereof : it ſtands upon the top of a little Hill, ſtony and broken oa all 
fides except on the South, wherein ſomewhar a gentler deſcent it ſu- 
Rains alittle Suburbs, which cover almoſt all the deſcent of that Hill : 
on the North fide the Pee enlargeth it ſelf, leaving alittle plain in the 
midſt, full of Trees: it hath not any Fortification, except a little Ca- 
ſile upon the top of the Hill, from which if you take away an ancient 
Tower, it is more like an old ruine, then a Fortification : the Suburbs 
which lies upon the deſcent of the Hill is begirt with an old weak Wallz 
the Country about is full of Hills which inviron the Hill whereon 
Verrua ſtands. 

The Governour incamp'd himſelf upon theſe little Hills on the 
Eaſt fide, to the end that Montferrat being on his back, and the Poe 
on his right hand, he might receive Proviſions both by Land and 
Warer : afterwards extending his quarters towards the Welt , in- 
te:d of falling to aſſault the Town at his firſt arrival, and of preſently 
poſſeſſing himſelf ot ſo weak and ill guarded a Town, he (as if he were 
to beſiege a great Town, in the face of a powerful Enemy- Army) be- 
gan to fottifie his Quarters with Trenches and other Works; and wai- 

Sl ting 
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ting for proviſions, which were but ſlowly brought, hetook no care tg 
block up the Avenzes z infomuch as ſoon as he ſaw the Enemies Arm 
bend towards Verrua, having ſeat the Marqueſs 47 San Rerano thither 
with his Regiment of a thouſand Foot, there was not any one tha 
moved either ro ſtop him by the way, or to hinder his coming into 
the Town : which he did at full noon, and in fight of the Enemy 
by the Gate of the neighbouring Suburbs, neer the Enemies Quatten, 
with no little note of infamy to thoſe that ſuffer'd it. The Duke hilt 
the Governour minded nothing but making of Baracadoes and Ram. 
piers, ſeat to the Marſhal, who was left with Prince 7homaſo to defend 
Aſti, to come after him, and joyn with him in Creſcentino, whither he 
ſpeedily marched 3 and coming with his men firſt thither, whither the 
Marſhal came alſo within ſome days after with 5000 French, he be. 
took himſelf wholly to defence: being paſt by the Poe from Creſcemting 
to Verrua, he found that the Enemy, having quitted the Banks of the 
River, and the Plain, minded nothing but fortifying himſelf uponthe 
little Hill; and thinking that it made much for the defence of Yerrs, 
to make himſelf maſter of the {Plain before ir, he preſeatly paſt oye 
ſome of his men in boats, and quarter'd himſelf there without any gains 
ſaying : being then adviſed by ſome of his Officers to defend em 
on the upper fide, and to abandon the Suburbs which was aponth 
hanging of the Hill, as that which being weakly walled was not tem 
ble, nor was the main buſineſs much concern d therein 5 he contray 
to their opinion undertook the defence thereof, thinking that any wha 
ſoever oppoſition would either abate the edge of the Enemies Force 
or elſe weary them, and occaſion delay: which afterwards provel 
much for the defence of the Town: he therefore began to perfect a Re 
veline before the Suburbs, which was formerly begun by the Towns 
folk, which did partly cover, partly flank the Wall on the Front; 
and placing a ſufficient Garriſon, he Plat-form'd the Wall it (elf, and 
afterwards cut thorow the very Suburbs with a threefold Trench, 4 
equal diſtances: to the end that thoſe who ſhould aſſault the Raveline; 
and the tront of the Suburbs, ſhould not only be annoyed by thok 
Trenches which aroſe as did the Suburbs; but that if the defendant 
ſhould be repuls d at the firſt onſet, they might hive more advantags 
ous places to retreat unto behind them; from whence reaſſuming tt 
defence they might make head again, and driving the aſſailanis iron 
what they had firſt taken, might recover it with more eaſe: he like 
wiſe placed ſome Artillery in fit places of the higheſt Hills, which 
ſerved not only to defend the Raveline and the Suburb, but to offend 
the Enemy who were incamped on the oppoſite Hills; and (which 
made the defence more ſafe) he threw a Bridge of boats over the Poe be 
tween the Banks of Creſcentino and the Plain before Verrua; U 
meanes whereof thoſe who were quarter d in Creſcentino might 
communicate with thoſe of the Plain, and thoſe who were in Verte 
and the latter might be relieved and refreſhed by the former, whereby 
the defence might be made more eaſie, and conſequently might laſt the 
longer: nor herewithall content, for the greater ſecurity of the Bridge 
and of the Gartiſon which lay in the Pla n, he erected a great Tr 
eeween the point of the Hill towards the Eaſt, and the Banks of 74 
which did ſhelter almoſt all:the Plain and the Bridge. Thing: w 
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thus ordered, the Govergour who not making any oppoſition was this 
mean while preparing how to offend the Town, found the buſineſs 
harder then be at firſt imagined it to be; for to fall abſolutely to aſſault 
the Town with all his Forces, as he was adviſed to do by many, though 
it might peradventure have proved the ſhorter, and more efficacious 
courſe, yet. was it too ſevere, eſpecially, for him, there being ſo many 
Souldiers to make defence, and he heiag naturally averſe to hazard 
himſelf z for the aſſailants being commanded by the Hills, by the 
Trenches which croſs'd through the Suburbs, and by the Batteries 
which were placed upon the Hills, they would not have been able to 
advance, nor without much danger have contiiued the aſſault; and 
when they ſhould have made ſome advancement they would have 
found it very difficult to intrench themſelves, and ſhelter themſclyes 
from the imminency of the ſituation; ſo as they would have been re- 
puls d with much as. and would have been forc'd at laſt to torſake 
their ſtations, which they had poſleſs'd themſelyes of with much la- 
bour and loſs of blood: to drive the Enemy from the-Baaks of the Ri- 
yer, though at firſt it would not have been very hard to have done, 
yet when the great Trench was made, it was thought impoſſible, by 
reaſon of the continual ſuccour which might be had by the Bridge, and 
of their being 'plai'd upon from the higher places: which was ſoon 
knownin ſome attempts which they made, wherein the afſilants were 
with no ſmall los repuls'd: to deprive chem of the uſe of the Bridge, 
which would have been the moſt advantagious and ſateſt courſe, was 
not eaſie to be done3 for being ſhelter d partly by che Hill, and partly 


by the great Trench, it could not have been eaſily beaten down by 


their Artillery; though two of the Boats were funk, and the Bridge 
looſned by a Battery p anted —— by Don Fhilippo, Son to the Mar- 
queſs Spinola; for they being ſupplied by he diligence uſed in taftaing 


of Boats together, and in ſubſtituting others in the places of thaſe that 


were ſunk, the wonted conyeniency of paſſage was ſoon provided for; 
and to the end that it might not be ſubject another time to the ſame 
chance, the Duke made it be drawn a little lower, where it was whol- 
ly ſhelter'd from battery by the Wood in the Plain, which kept it from 
being ſeen: the like proviſion had, for another diſaſter which à few 
days after was occaſioned by the fullnels of the River, which driving a 
Mill broke the Bridge, and diſordered the Boats, did ſeaſonably re- 
pair the loſs which was received: the leaſt of evils, fince all other ways 
was beld impoſſible, and deſperate, was to begin with expugning the 
Suburbs, which being won by little and little, would make way for 
them to get to the top of the Hill, where the Town and Caſtle ſtood: 
but here they would alſo have enough to do; it being to be oppoſed 
not only by the Raveline, and by other Fortifications made by the 
Duke, but by the very ſituation of the place; for the riſing of the Hill 

whereon the Suburbs ſtand, being on both ſides rocky, and hard to 

climb, it was unacceſſible on any of thoſe fides3 they muſt therefore 

neceſſarily attaque it on the Front; which being very narrow, a {mall 

number of defeadants, would be able to make it good againſt a much 

greater number of aſſailants; and hence it was that the Duke was not 

prejudiced by the ſcarcity of combatants, nor the Governour advan. 
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taged by numbers thereof; and notwithſtanding the oppugners bein 
confident that their labour and diligence would overcome all difficyl. 


ties, thought they might prove greater then they expected; and be. 


cauſe it was neceſſary at alt to do ſomething, they made ſome Trenchg 


againſt the Front of the Suburbs, and making their approaches at the 
ſame time, they came to an aſſault z which being given by Don Lewg 


di cordua, and by Count S his Dutch, was ſtoutly withſtood by 
choſe within; for thoughabey were twice entred, they were twice 
beaten back: the third aſſault made the aſſailants maſters of the Sub- 
urbs but they were forced to quit it that very night by the Marſhal], 
who was ſent by the Duke to recover it: he coming out of the Raye- 
line, made himſelf maſter of ſome of the Enemies Trenches and Ap. 
proaches: this Raveline may be ſaid to have been, for à while, the 
ſtumbling · block againſt which they oft times gave; and the buſineſy 
was brought to ſuch a condition, as it being often times taken and te. 
covered, at laſt, as being =_ too prejudicial, and too much con- 
troverted, it was abandoned by both fides ; and ſerved for a while fot 
nothing, but for a Stocado for the encounters, and for a Scene ot 
Stage, on which theſe valiant Souldiers did alternately by death Tri: 
umph, The aſſailants finding themſelves more prejudiced then ad- 
vantaged by aſſaults, fell to play with their Cannon and Musket- ſhot, 
not upon the Rampiers or Foritications, but to beat down the Houle, 
and kill the Souldiers who defended the Trenches, and though the 
Houſes which wer but weak wele at laſt thrown down; yet know- 


ing that thoſe ruines made nothing for the main buſineſs, they began 


to make Mines, hoping thereby to effect their work with leſs preju- 
dice and loſs of men: but neither: did they ſucceed better therein, by 
reaſ6n of the extraordinary diligence and vigilancy of thoſe within; 
who having very cunningly made counter- mines, ſometimes made 
them play againſtthe Enemy, and by diſturbing the Enemies proceed- 
ings rendred them vain and unefficacious: the defendants becoming 
this mean while more hardy $ and not being content to ſtand upontheir 
def nce, made ſome allies out upon the Enemies Quarters , but fared 
not ſo well there n, as whilſt they ſtood upon their defence; for they 
were much prejudiced thereby; and more particularly in aCamiſado 
by night, made by 1500 French, led on by Monſieur di Yalentiencs, 
who went to fall upon the Italians Treaches 3 which lying utmoſt to- 
wards the Weſt were quartered fartheſt off: but the aſſault being va- 
liantly ſuſtained, and the afſ.ilants beaten back, Vallentienes remained 
priſoner there, and 400 of his men were ſlaia upon the place; which 
cauſing the detendants to betake themſelves to defence only, wherein 
they were advantaged by their Situation and Fortifications, they durſt 
not ſally out any more; but minding the motions of the Enemy, wee 
contentto keep them aloof off from their Ammunition : on the con- 
trary, the aſſailants finding tt e buſineſs grow daily worſe and wotſe 
began to doubt the effeRing of it; finding how far the Dukes dili- 
gence, induſtry and warinels, accompanied with the ſtrength of the 
ſi uation, and the condition ot his Quarters, did exczed the giea nels 
of their Forces: Affairs were brought to that paſs, as they were not 
now to think barely of the expugning of Yerrva, unleſs they cid firtt, 

or 
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or at the ſame time beat the Enemy from their Quarters at Creſcentino 3 
which was impoſſible to do without dividing their Army; and to boot, 
that this dividing of the Army was contrary to the Governours geni- 
us, and to the mind of the chief Commanders of the Army, who de- 
fired to proceed warily, theſe Quarters were as hatd to be taken, as 
was Verrua 3 having Creſcentino, a ſtrong: place, on theic: backs, the 
River before them, and beyond the River the Quarters of Yerrse, which 
was joyn'd;by the Bridge to thoſe of Creſcentins; on the right hand: 
the Dora Baltea, ** of Boats, by which all Proviſions and 
neceſſaty Ammunitions were brought to the Camp from Piedmont; and 
this Bridge was at both ends very well munited witht wo ſmall Forts 3 
on the left hand, which was the place the Duke doubted moſt, becauſe 
of the Bridge which the Governour ſtill kept at Ponteſſ ura, it was ſnel- 
ter'd by a long Trench flank d with Bulwarks, which beginning from 
Creſcentins reached: to the Rivers ſide: the banks alſo on Creſenti- 
n0's fide, as well above, as below the Quarters, were ſecured by ſeve- 
ral Corps de guarde. 

Theſe difficulties which were thought not to be overcome being con- 
ſidered, doubtleſly the beſt courſe would have been to have quitted 
the Enterprize, chiefly at a time when the Army was no: affliied with: 
ſickneſs, which enſued afterwards; and when the Seaſon was proper 
for them to betake themſelves co ſome other Enterprize for to perſe- 
vere obſtinately agaiaſt ſo many difficulties was no better then to bury 
ſo gallant and powerful an Army before ſo ignoble a Caſtle: But the 
firſt building of the bridge at Penteſt ura, where it was given out that 
they would go either to S reſcentins or Verrua, the change of this after- 
wards to the Enterptizes of A ſti aud Vercelles, their not perſeveting 
therein, but betaking themſelves to that of Verraa, would not ſuffer 
them ſo much as to think of ſuch a reſolution. The Governour and 
otter Commanders thought themſelves too much oblige4 to perſevere 
before Verrua, leſt it might be conceived, that ſa flouriſhing and nu- 
merous an Army cbanging their Sails ſo oft ſhouldigo wandring up and 
down here and there, as if they were not reſolved what Enterprize to 
fall upon, nor minde to do any thing : To the fear of loſiag too 
much reputation, if in this condition of affairs they. ſhould riſe from 
before Verrsa, was added their expectation of more men which were 
ſhortly ro come tothe Camp. Four thouſand Foot came very ſoon 
from Genoa of thoſe who were under Gu«ſco and Peccbis; new Levies 
of Foot were made in Naples; and Charles Count Mansfield was to 
come ſpeedily into the State of Millain with his Regiment of 4000 
Foot and 109 Horſe: And theſe recruits being added to the Army, 
enabling the to make two Camps, one whereof might fall upon the 
Qarters at Creſcentino, and the other keep ſtill before Verraa; it was 
held that the Duke being aſſaulted at one and the ſame time on two 
ſides would be worſted at leiſt in one, and the victory in one part did 
ſecure the victory on the other. They were yet more ĩavited hereun- 
to by tie divet ſion which they expected from the maritime parts; tor 
the Ma / queſs of du Croce was to enter Piedmont with $000 good Foot 
of tte Kings and Gen eſe; and to this purpoſe 50 Horſe were ap- 
pointed to him under Manfrine Caſtiglione, which together with _ 
WOIC1 
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which the Commonwealth was to piy, were to be a ſaſeguard to the 
Foot whileſt they ſhould enter into the Plain of Mondovi: In which 
cafe the Duke muſt either he forced to abandon Verraa, and to relieye 
that other part which vas wholly deſtitute of defence, or, that he might 
maintaiti v erraa, leave that other patt to be prey'd: upon by the Ene- 
mies Army: TO which o e'te of theſe the Duke ſhould betake him. 
ſelf, the Spamatds would aff . Ann the victory, either on the one 
or on thè dthet fide; and peradvemtare on bot ii; and the victory in ci. 
ther ſide Would have ſatisfied the Kings intention, which — __ 
to ruine the Duke, but to keep him under: Moreover, the Dukes For- 
ces ede not ſuch, nor ſo many, às that they could of them ſelves mate 
any long ſtay or refiſtance at Verras;; and the ſeſs, for that being depri- 
ved of almoſt all external helps, he had not ſo much as reaſon to hope 
for any, by reaſofi of the er Frenct Which totaly 
cut him off from any. Out of theſe hopes, and out of theſe probahi- 
litizs of ſuccour, the Governour perſevered in the Enterpfiſe of Yer. 
rua; and the Duke kept conſtant, and undaunted in the defence of thi 
little Burrouꝑb, againſt ſo great Forces, and ſo many preparations, 
and upon ſo many diſadvantages ; and he fucceeded therein; forthe 
Govetnout failed not only in his hopes and t᷑alculations, but the af- 
fairs of his Camp grew daily worſe and worſe: the ſickneſs which v 
begun in the Camp did io increaſe, as not only many of the comma 
Souldiers, but even the chiet Officers were infected with ir, and may 
of them died: three Camp · maſtert died, and all the reſt fell-;generally 
ſick; as many Serjeants, Officers, Commanders, and perſons d 
Quality, who were neer about the Governonrs own perſon; nay, he 
himſelf being infe ed with the Diſeaſe was cartyed to Ponteſtura for 
cure; leaving the charge of the Army with Don SN Alo, rather in 2 


- 


oſture to retreat, then ro continue the Enterpriſe, eh 


T bis ſo fore fickne(s was not occaſioned only by the influence of the 
intemperate air which was exceſſive hot this Summer, and which in 
choſe boggy and plaſhy parts became peſtilential, but the great labour 
and hardſhips which the Souldiers endured, and chiefly the fcarciry of 
victuals, of which thoſe that were brought by the Poe were often inter- 
cepred by the Dukes men, who ſcowred up and down on the oppoſite 
Shore, hindring Navigation, and ſometimes ſeized on the boats which 
brought proviſions and thoſe that came by Montferrat were ſtopt by 
thoſe of that Country; either out of the hatred they bore to the Spa- 
niards, or, as ſome would have ir, by private Orders from their Prince, 
who would never declare himſelf for the Spaniards, but hated them 
extreamly, though the King of Spain had ſpent, and foyght ſomuch 
to protect him againſt the Duke, who would have ſuppreſs d him. 
Hence alſoaroſe great ſcarcity of Fodder for the Horſes, which having 
waſted all that was neer hand went far off to fetch it, not without great 
wearineſs and danger: the want of moneys added much to all tbeſe 
milchiefs, whereot very little or none came from Spain; and their fol 
mer Proviſions were already ſpent : Pay being therefore wanting, th 
Souldiers were brought to ſo miſerable a condition, as not being able 
to provide tor covering their nakedneſs, they could neither fence them- 


ſelves from the exceſſive heat of Summer, nor from the cold of Wil 
te: 
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ter which drew on: as one evil therefore draws on anether, many 
miſchievous accidents procecded from hence in the adminiſtrati- 
on of the War; ſtreightneſs and difficulty in Ammunition, want of 
Military Diſcipline, contumacy and diſobedience amongſt the com- 
mon Souldiers; the Officers who were half ſick, and half amazed, not 
being able to make their Souldiers obey them, who were tatter'd, fas 
miſn d, and ill paid: ſupply came in very ſlowly and ſcarely; very 
few Souldiers, and far ſhort of the need and expeRation, came from 
Naples 3 and Mans ſi eld: Souldiers, who came late into the State of Mil- 
lain, refuſed to go into the Field till they had received their Pay. Saw 
Croce's diverſion, whereupon they did chiefly relie, proved allo vain: 
he was to have entred Pieamont with thoſe Forces which were in 
Savona; and with Maenfrino his five Horſe, by the way of 34. 
vona, ſuch an expedition at that time and by that way would have 
produced three very good effects. Firſt, eatring the enemies Coun- 
try, which did abound in Victuals, wanting Forts and Ammuniiion, 
and which was bereft of all defence, he might have eaſily poſſeis d him- 
felf of it, without any gainſaying; by this diverſion it made in a ſea⸗ 
ſonable time, have very much helped the buſineſs of Verraa; and laſt- 
ly, the River of Genes being by the interpoſition of this Army cut off 
from Piedmom, and (conſequently)deptived of all hopes of ſuccour, it 
would at the very appearance of the Gallies have been abandoned by 
the Garriſons of Picdwmont - fo as, of itſelf, it would have faln to the 
Commonwealth. San Croce's genius, who was better vers'd in ma- 
ritine affairs then in Land ſervice, and loved not to go far from the 
ſhore, oppoſed this reſolution, which certainly would have been the 
moſt commodious and beſt forthe common cauſe: it was oppoſed al- 
ſo by that which ſerves always for an excuſe to any Commander, for 
either not beginning, or not proſecuting an enterpriſe, the ſcarcity of 
proviſions 3 wherefote being reſolved that the recovery of Riera 
ſhould precede his entrance into F ieamant, it was conceived that pri- 
vate emulation between him and the Duke of Feria bore greater 
ſway with him, then any reſpe&of the common Cauſe: wheretore 
not caring for the good ſucceſs of the enterpriſe of Verraa, he. was not 
diſpleaſed that his rival might reap but little honour thereby: parting 
therefore about the midſt of Jah from Sa, accompanied by two 
Senators, Fovan Battiſta Saluzo, and Ageſtine Centurione, who were 
choſen Commiſſaries by the Commonwealth, at whoſe expence, and 
in whoſe name the whole buſineſs was carried on; and carrying with 
him 8000 Foot, and two Troops of Horſe, they betook themſelves 
to the recovery of Ia Riviera; the firſt in order was the City of Albenga, 
which being firſt aſſaulted came firſt into the power of the Common- 
wealth, though it were recruited but ſome days before both with Men 
and Victuals by the Gallies of Marceiles: the battery began from the 
Gallies, which by their Cannon beat don the Houſes 3; for the City 
ſtood within Mus ket · ſnot of the Sea · ſnore: but that battery doing but 
little harm, the people were that mean while landed, and two great 
C:nnons, which being level'd againſt the Gate and Wall which were 


towards the Seay after having plai'd upon them à while, the deten- 


dants began to apprehend the aſſault, which they ſaw. was preparing 
to 
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to be given : ſo as beginning to parley, they yielded within a few 
hours, upon Articles; that the Captains ſhould marco out with Arms 
and Baggage, and the Souldiers with their Swords, as alſo they were 
not to ſerve for that Summer againſt the King of Spain, nor the Com- 
monwealth. Albenga being taken, all the Towns till you come to 
Porto Mauritio, Oneglia being therein comprehended, moſt of them 
being without Walls, and abandoned by the Dukes men, return d 
under the obedience of the Commonwealth: from hence they went to 
Porto Mauritio, a place ſtrongly ſituated, munited with Artillery, ba- 
ving a good Gatriſon in it, and abundantly provided of Ammunition; 
it ſtands upon a great Rock, which being for the greateſt part invironed 
by the Sea, is as it were a Peninſula: their Men and Artillery being 
landed, they had no little labour to draw them up thoſe craggy cliffs, 
for many neceſſary things were wanting for the train of Artillery, and 
the weather was then very hot. Thomaſe Reggio, Fovan Battiſta Adur- 
no, and Facomo Monighs, three of thoſe Gentlemen who had raiſed 
and maintained ſeven Companies at their own expeace, and had con- 
tinu:11, ſerved the Commonwealth with them very affeRionately, bad 
the care thereof given them; who not only by their Authority, but 
by their example, brought them in a'ſhort time to fitting places: they 
raiſed three Batteries, 'two onthe Flank, and one behind; and the De- 
fendants ordered their defences very fittingly againſt theſe Batteries: 
by two days continua! battery a breach was made, fitting for an aſſault; 
and the three forenamed Gentlemen were ready, with their Companies, 
to give an aſſault; when the Defendants, who had inricbed themſelyes 
by booty taken at Ottaggio and Pieve, being loth to adventure whatthey 

had gotten, parlied, and on thethird day ſurrendred the place u 

the fame terms that Albenga had done: but the Kings Souldiers mi 
the prey which they thought they thould have had if they bad taken the 
Town by aſſault, turn d upon tnany of the neighbouring Towns, plun- 
deting and ſackiug them, to the great grief of the Commiſſaries, who 
could not bear with ſo ꝑreat miſchief done to the Subjects of the Com- 
monwealth, or with ſuch an affront to themſelves; and finding that 
the Kings Caplains took no care to prevent ſuch an inconvenience, The- 
maſo Raggio, àa man of A great ſpirit, who upon all occaſions had ſheꝶ d 
much zeal towards the affairs of the Commonwealth, offer d to reme- 
dy this inconvenience by force of Arms; which offer being accepted 
of, he was ſent with many Companies of Souldiers, to ſuppreſs this 
prejudice done unto the Countryby the Kings Souldiers; who heat- 
ing of his coming — together in a body; and yet he had the good 
luck to make them oon retreat; and imbarquing themſelves in the 
Gaflies with San Crore; they went ſome of them to Savens, ſome to 
Gtyj045 for San Croce, by reaſon of. theexceffive beat, and ot the fick- 
neſs amongſt the Souldiers, would not continue the enterpriſe, which 
He mige es ſily haue ptoſper din; for after the ſurrende of Ports 
Maufiſih all the Towns as lar as Ventimiglia being abandoned by the 
Dukes*Garriſons, return d to the anti nt command of the Genoeſes3 
fo as when he ſhould quickly and happily have dif patched this bulinels, 
he might have facilitated the taking ot Yerr# by diverſion : but that (0 
much time might not be ſventia vain, the Commonwealth gave re 
| mig 4 
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that Piena, 4 great Town belonging to the Duke, lying above Venti- 
ale ſhould be gone againſt , where they — — that many ot 
thoſe wo were gone out of Allenga, and the reſt of the Towns 
which were recovered were got together; and it was feared, that 
(contrary ta the Articles of ſurrender) they might be a great diſturbance 
tothe Enterpriſe of Ventimiglia, which upon the ceaſing of the exceſſive 
heats, and the amendment of the Souldiers, was preparing for: This 
buſineſs was committed to the Baron Batteville; who coming thither 
with about 3000 Foot, and having long batter'd the Trenches which 
joinedto the houſes, and ſerved for a wall or Rampier; at laſt the de- 
fendants fearing an aſſault yielded upon Articles 5 which being agreed 
upon and perform'd, they delivered up the Town to Buteville; in the 
delivery whereof the Ammunition fell on fire, which occaſioned much 
miſchief to many; amongſt the reſt to Jovan Antonis Saali, General 
of the Common-wealths Artillery, Son to Lorex{o, who bad been 
Doeg; he being therein burn'd to death : And at laſt the weather grow- 
ing cooler, and the 3060 Dutch who were raiſed by Philippo Spinola, 
being arrived, they went with all their forces, about the midſt of Sep- 
tember, ta the taking in of Ventimiglia; which was reduced with little 
about: For the City being after ſome Cannot ſhot abandoned by the 
Garriſon ,, who betook themſelves to defend the Caſtle, fell into the 
Genoefes bands. The Caſtle being plaid upon, on three ſides, held out 
a little looger z but the aſſailants being gocten under the Counter; ſcarfe, 
and the detendants fearing to be undermined, which they ſaw they were 
begun to be; they afrereight days Battery yielded upon Articles, That 
only the Officers ſbould march out with tbeir Smords , 4nd all the ref with- 
ent Army; The little Marqueſate of-Zuccare{lo, the firſt beginning of ſo 
many evils, was yet in the enemies poſſeſſion: A 1900 Foot were ſent 
thich n to whom all the Towns were inſtantly ſurrendred, except Caſtle 
Vecchio hich was longer ere it was taken thaa it deſetved tobe, for that 
it was requiſite to bring Artillery to batter it, xhich by reaſon of the 
toughneis of the way zand beiglx of the ſituatign, wag nt without much 
labour and expence oi time effected but at laſt, all difficulties being d- 
vetcome the Cannon being preſented, and the Caſtle ſom what hatter d, 
it wat alio ſurrendered upon Capitulation, to Fowen Ambroſio Caſella, a 
Senator; and Commiſliry of the Qommon wealth, who age Cen- 
tariont. Thus in the ſpace of few Months the Commonwealth of G enoa, 
which was: ſſaulted by powerful forces, and; partly abandoned. partly 
fought-againſt, partly -plotred:agaipf in private by Italian Princes: 
beiog ſolely protected and defended by the King of Spain, kept not 
only unprejudiced fromthe fury aud hoſtility of ſo many forcęs taiſed 
againld er, and from ſo many Princes vrbich conſpired againſt her;; but 
preſer wing her natural Liberty, did io a ſhort time recover all tha: the 
enemy bad taken from her 3: an entring the aſſailant Dukes Stare: took 
ſome of his Towns; and indamaged him as much as be had done her; 
For to boot with the Towns of Gzeg{iaand Pigna, which were talen at 
the ſame time that LA Aera was tecoveied ;, Say Croce baying regain- 
ed Ventimiglia ſent Tome Foot to M, a Fpwn apper'aining to the 
Duke, which lies above oneglia ; and without much difficulty tooł it, 
and all the Valley of Frela : When ,L Rivierg was recovered, W 
f Ie ; orc 
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fotces of the King and Commonwealth, which entring Piedm ont ſhould 


have helped co raiſe the Siege of Vers by divetſion, as the Duke of 


Ferli's Attny had facilitate the recovery of Ls Riviera, by lying be- 
fore Verros, kept a god while, partly in Savor, partly in Albeygy, 
and afterwards belag come from Albenga to enter Pledmonr, San Cru 
would firſt take the Town! of ore, one of the Dukes Towns which 
confined upon the Common · wealth; which though it were great, aad 
well peopled , yet made not much for the main concernment of the 
war; and which for the badneſs of the ways by which the Artillery vn 
to be brought, did much delay the entrance into Piedmont : The force 
dfew neat that Town,” bur without Artillery, which was not yet come, 
but was ſpettily expected : And this Town ſtanding in a Valley be. 
twern two Mountains, through the which the Tawnero runs, which 
takes its riſe from à little above, it was impoſſible for the Horſe to qua- 
ter very near it; ay therefore quartered two miles off, which wasthe 
cauſe why they could do but little ſervice upon an occaſion which hay- 
pened not long after they were quartered : Don C is, the Duke of 54 
y's natutal Son , and the Marqueſs di San Trivia coming from Gar 
#iffio with about 2000 Foot, and 250 Horſe', endeavoured to relieve 
Ormea ; but ſalling upon the Netpoliran Quarters , under Don A 
nio Tuffo theit Camp · maſter, though they charged home, yet ra 
Troops of Horſe — undet Capmia Sp, and other affiſtanct 
with them from the ne ring quarters, the piedmonteſe were beum 
back with great 160, ich would yet have been worſe it all the Horſe 
had been there, which (by reaſon of their being quartered ſo farof) 
ould hot be preſent at tat action: When the Artillery was come, they 
tiled twb Batteries, thd having made a ſufficiedd breach, an affack was 
ron; which was ſteutly fought vn both ſides ʒ bur the aſſkilam ger 
the better at laſt, "the Town ws taken, wich much ruine; and eff. 
dn of blodd; and Was afferwards ſack d, to th great inriching of de 
Souldiery, who got s much booty there, at the Piedmonteſedicdi it fi- 
ror: The Town being taken e Caſtle yielded the next day, and both 
of them were freely delivered up to the Senaturs, who were inthe 
Cs F —5 g them in the Common-wealths name, placed 
boo Fovorih'G dere, Under Murk Antonib Braxreroio, who upon 
thar otcaHion wis choſth-Camp-wmalter to the Common: wealth 
FAY —. hehee they Went to Garmſu, another great Ion of Pindam, 
wherein there Was —— — Monſieur Fleſcꝭ᷑; but the 
Herce allault and tak ing bf omi which happened with ſo great mor- 
tatity, dia not tertiſfe the Towas- wen of Garriſtis unly, but the Gat- 
rifoh alſo ; *who abandoned the Townz-men before the enemy appear 
ed; whertfore they ſemt the Keyes of the Gates to an race, in liga 
of ſurtenders yet the Caſtle held out aine days, which wt it waz 
plaid upon by the 1 —.— the Horſe over tan tho 
parts even to Ce va, ering and much prejudicimg the Campagnia: 
{ herefort'thole ot — being wiſe ae others, 2 alio 
to ſurremder to Sn Croce and the Caſtle of Gurriftio  whichinwas 7 
1ſt ſurrendered, was ſleighted by BarCricer Te was now about the 
imdſt ot November ,* whenthey nt to G and the'feaſongres 
daily mote obhoxiou by teaton of fein and told it wal atfo gin 
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out about Carriſcis and the Marqueſate of Ceva, that there was an a(- 
ſembly of men, and that the Duke himſelf was ſpeedily advancing with 
all his forces: It was true that the Prince of Piedmont was come into 
the field with a Body of Foot and Horſe, to defend thoſe parts; and 
that joining with his Brother Don Carlo, and the Marqueſs of San Tri- 
nit, he thought to oppoſe San Croce: But the news of the Dukes co- 
ming bimſelf in perſon was the more confirmed in the Spaniſh Camp, 
by the news of the Governours withdrawing from before Yerrua:where- 
fore San Croce was the more perplex d what to do; but this difficulty 
was eaſed by a Letter which (as it was ſaid) came to him from the Go- 
vernour; wherein he was advertiſed, that it being impoſſible for him 
the Governour to continue longer before Verrua, (which had cauſed him 
to tiſe from thence ) it was ſuperfluous for him to advance any further 
on that ſide: Fitting Orders being therefore given upon this advertiſe- 
ment, they teſolved to return towards the Maritime parts; which be- 
ing divulgedthrough the Army , the greater part thereof believing the 
report of the Dukes coming, thought that the retreat was occaſioned 
by the certain knowledge thereof : So as overcome with too; much 
tear they retreated in very little order, almoſt in a flying poſture; 
leaving part of the prey they had got at Garriſsio behind them, and one 
great Piece of Cannon, which they could not bring over thoſe rocky 
Mountains. 
T his was the ſucceſs of San Croce's entring Piedmont; and the Prince, 
when he was gone, went to betore Felix æano, a Town belonging to 
the Marqueſate of Finale, and ſubject to the King; but with no ſuc- 
ceſs; for San Croce having ſent forces to defend that place, the Prince 
rette ted alſo into Piedmont: At the ſame time or a little before theſe 
things happened, the Camp before Verraa not having by all their Aſ- 
ſaults, Mines, and Batteries, been able to get above twenty two foot 
into the Suburbs, grew daily more afflicted with ſickneſs and morta- 
ly; ſo as being reduced to a very ſmall number, it was not only not 
longer able to continue that enterpriſe, but neither to retreat without 
danger of being loſt; eſpecially for that the ways ſo ſunk by the fall of 
rain, and the ditt was fo deep as the Foot could not march without 
much ado, nor the Artillery and other incumbrances be carried along : 
But this was ſealonably helped by the coming of Mansfield with his 
Dutch-men, who were at laſt ſatisfied in point of pay; and theſe men 
being freſh proved very fit to back the Army in its Retreat: which 
being thus ſecured by the aſſiſtance of theſenew men, Don Gon7alls 
made the Artillery be removed from his Quarters, and be brought to 
the Rendezvouz tor Arms. The Conſtable, who being recovered of 
along ſickneſs was returned from Turin to the Camp, ſeeing this, did 
not let {lip the occaſion of aſſaulting the enemies Trenches, which want- 
ed defence nd Artillery, and were negligently looked unto by the 
Souldiers, who minded more their retreat then making defence: So as 
upon the change of the Guards which was made in the Dukes Trench- 
es in the plain before Verrua, he aſſaulted them ſo furiouſly, as poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of the foremoſt , he came almoſt to the Dutch Quarters 
which he would like wiſe have taken if he had not been firſt ſtoutly re- 
ſiſteu by Count Salma's Lieutenant (who was ſlain in the fight) and af- 
Tr 2 terwards 
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terwa:d by the Count 4 Sols, who did not only repulſe the ene 
from the aff:ulted Quarters, but made them forego the Trenches which 
they had already taken: The next night the Governour began to re 
move quietly, without the beat of Drum or ſound of Trumpet; yet 
this tol'n Retreat was not ſo ſilently performed, but that the Duke, who 
was awate thereof, early in the morning went after the Army ; which 
marched but ſlowly: His men, t h they were repuls d by M 
fields Dutch- men, flew many of thoſe who not being able to folloy 
remained behinde upon the way, beſides two Spaniſh Captains, who 
reſiſted valiantly in the Reer: This Retreat was very ſeaſonably made; 
for a Rectuit of 6000 Foot was at laſt come from France into Piedmon, 
under Monſieur di Vigeoles ; who at the ſame time that the Army te- 
moved, came to the City of Iusrea. The Governour was afraid that 
theſe fo: ces being joyn'd to thoſe of the Duke and Conſtable, pafiag 
through the Vale of Seſia, and the Principality of Aeſſerano , might ga 
to prejudice the Territories of Novara; he therefore went with his 
Army, which was reduced to a very ſmall number, to Novara bu 
the Winter coming on, and finding himſelf free from that danger, he 
returned to Mill ain. 

The Duke of Feria was not he alone who did partake of the misfor- 
tunes wherein the this years Enterpriſes miſcarried; for it was obſer, 
ved that ſome ſiniſter icfluence of the Heavens oppoſed it ſelf againſt 
the good ſucceſs of the Armies, and Enterpriſes of this Year. The b 
fonriſhing Army of the Duke and Conſtable was unfortunately lot 
amidſt thẽ Mountains of Liguria, not having effected any thing worthy 
the greatneſs of their forces and deſignes: That of the Marqueſs 4 C14- 
re, back d by the Venetians , and maintained by their monies and pro- 
viſions, was likewiſeunfortunately loſt in fitting down before ax Ine, 
a woful Harbour for Mulesand Muletiers; at the taking whereof havi 
more then once offer d, he did not only return worſted , but being 
faulred in his own Quarters he received much prejudice , and wasdil- 
honourably affronted; tor Papenhaim (who ſucceeded Serbelone, as 
bach been ſaid, in defending Kiva ) having been content to keep there 
loytering for a few days with his Dutch- men; finding at laſt that Curt 
deſpairing of doing any thing of moment was retired into the Valtaline; 
and that leaving Garrifons only in Vico, in Yerce, and in Saſſs Corbe, be 
had diſtributed almoſt all his men inthe Valtoline and in Chiavenna; and 
being impatieatof ſo long idlenefs , he reſolved to aſſault thoſe Quar- 
rers, which being fortified only on the Lake, and on Riwvs's fide, wete 
not at all fortified behiade , the height and ruggedneſs of the neigb- 
bouring Mountains being eſteemed a ſafe defence. Papenhaim having 
therefore learn d by certain men whom he had ſent to diſcover thole 
Mountains, that people might be brought to fall upon them by that 
way, be ſent athouſand Foot by that way ; and he, having armed his 
Barques and Brigandines, went to aſſault thoſe Quarters by water at the 
ſame time that the thouſand Foot ſhould fall down by the way ot the 
Mountain upon them, 

The event ſuited with the reſolution; for the Defendants being (ct 
upon unexpeRedly on the back fled towards the Yaltoline, abandon- 


ing their Quarters and Fortifications, which were preſently taken by 
Papen. 
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Papenbatm, together with eleven pieces of Artillery, and much Victu- 
2s and Ammunition nor there wit hall content, he purſued them into 
the Yaltoline z and coming tothe Fortifications of Troana and Morbeg no; 
he thought to have affaulted them, whereof he writ tothe Duke of 
Teria; who being with ſmall hopes before Ferrvs, would not by any 
new l hazard the defence of Rivas, which was of ſuch impor- 
tance to the State of Millain: ſo as Papenbaim being maſter of all the 
Fortifications which the French had upon the leſſer Lake, was conſe- 
quently maſter of all the upper Lake. Thus ended this enterpriſe, no 
leſs unfortunately for the French, then did that of the Duke of Feria 
before Verrua, and that of the Conſtable and Duke of S Nj againſt 
the Genoeſes : nothing elſe ot moment hapned this year, unleſs that 
the Engliſh Fleet, going from that Kingdom about the beginning of 
october with 93 Ships, wherein were about toooo fighting men, ap- 
pcared in the beginning of November, in the Spaniſh Seas, and entri 
the Bay of Cadiz, landed ſome of their men in the Iſland, and five 
picces of Artillery, intending to fortifie themſelves there, and wait for 
the Plate- Fleet, which was ſhortly to come from America. The Soul- 
diers were three or four days buſied abaur taking the Fort called Pun- 
tale; and having gotten it upon Articles, they endeavout d to make 
themſelves maſters of the Bridge, which joyns the Iſland of Cadi to 
the Continent: but being hindred partly by the rain that fell, partly 
by thoſe who came to defend the Bridge, they could not effe& their 
defire. Don Ferrante Girone, who was there in defence, after he had 
well fortifi:d the City, iſſued out; and coming to blows with the Ene- 
my, afleight Skirmiſh inſued, with ſome prejudice to both ſides: at 
laſt the Engliſh finding that they could do no great good neither there 
nor in any of the neighbouring parts, which were all: well munited, 
they reſolved to be gone; and making towards the Weſt, the Spani- 
ards were afraid (as they had learn'd by ſome Priſoners) that they were 
beat for Cape San Vincent, the utmoſt promontory of Spain toward the 
Weſt, to intercept the Plate - Fleet; wheretore very much apprehend- 
ing ſome advetſe fortune, they ſent out ſome Carvels into ſeveral 
parts, to find out the Plate- Fleet, and to advertiſe them how neer the 
Engliſh were, and in what danger they were of them; and that chere- 
fore inſtead of coming to Cape San Vincent, they ſhould enter into Co- 
regna, the utmoſ. Haven of Gallitis : one of theſe Carvels light upon 
the Engliſh Fleet, which hearing of the Orders ſent to the Plate- Fleet 
by ſo many parts, ſteered its Courſe towares Coregna, ſuppoling that 
the Plate-Fleet would undoubtedly light upen ſome of thote Carvels, 
and would, according to their Orders, mae towards that part: a won- 
derful accident hapned, which becauſe it exceeded all humane fore 
fight and providence, may deſervedly be called a miracle; not any of 
the Carvels met with the Plate- Fleet; ſo as the Orders which were 
ſent to them ſalling into the hands ot the Engliſh, was the occaſion of 
turning the Engliſh out of their way; tor the Plate- Fleet, which co- 
ming trom out the Channel of Bauma, doth uſually fail Northward till 
it come to the 45 degree of the elev tion of the Pole, and then declining 
towards tte Eaſt and South, comes into the Ter ęre and into Portugal, 


and to Coaſt a long tte Cape San Vincent, not being able this year, oy 
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reaſon of tte great Northerly winds, to enter between thoſe Iſlands 
and the Continent, was forc'd to paſs on the out fide, and to run alon 

africa, even tothe ſhores of Morocco, at the ſame time that the Eg. 
oliſh Fleet lay before Cales: but when the Engliſh Fleet going from 


Cales went to find the Plate · Fleet out, the wind blowing very brickly 


from the South, it hapned that as by the fayour thereof the Plate. 
Fleet came ſucceſsfully from the Morocco ſhores to Cales, ſo the En 
#liſh Fleet leaving Cales behind them, the more they thought to meg 
with the Plate-Fleer, the Engliſh being driven by the ſame winds to- 
wards Corogna, the further were they from it, and conſequently left the 
entrance into the Streights, and the Spaniſh Seas, free tothe Plate Fleet, 
whither it was bound. | 
Now: becauſe often mention is made of the great Treaſure and 
Riches which this Plate- Fleet brings every year to Spain, it will not be 
muchfrom-the purpoſe, to make here a particular Diſcourſe thereqf: 
leſt the Narration of that which is now ſo well known, being not 
ſpoken of by us, may peradveature leave the like obſcurity to poſte- 
rity, as we find in the Holy Writ,” touching the Land of 0phir, from 
whence we re:d that Gold was brought every third year to Solomon. 
The King of Spain, as he is King of Caſtile is Maſter of the great 
Kingdoms of America, which is now called the new \Vorld, and 
which being totally unknown to the Ancients was firſt diſcovered and 
found out by Chriſtophors Colomba, à Citizen of Genoa, in the year 1492, 
and as King of Portugal he poſſeſſeth many Towns, Havens and Ma- 
ritime Provinces in Africa; Aſa, and in the Indies, and more Eaſtern 
Iflands3 whereinto by long ende vors and dangerous Navigation he had 
penetrated alittle before Colomba: from theſe Orienial and Occidental 
Regions infinite Riches and Treaſures are yearly brought into Spa: 
but particularly from America, as more abounding then any other Re- 
gion in the unexhauſtible Mines of Silver: between the midſt of March 
and beginning of April, eight great Ships fraught with Merchandize, 
and eight weli-armed Galleoons, do uſually go every year from the 
City of Sivil 3 which ſailing towards America, ſteer their Courſe to- 
wards that Province which is commonly called Terra Firms : and put- 
ting to ſhore farſt at Carthagens, the chief Haven of that Province, ele · 
ven degrees diſtant from the Line towards the North, and 315 degrees 
in Longitude; do there unload part of their Merchandize, and pals 
torwards with the reſt towards Porto Velo, the chiefeſt place tor Trade, 
in that Iſtmus; which dividing the uppermoſt Sea, which they call 
the North Sea, from the nethermore, which they call the South Sea, 
joyns the two chief parts of America together, juſt as Africais joyn d 
to Aſia by the Iſtmus of Egypt. Porto Vels is a place of receipt for all 
the Merchandize which go to and fro from Pera; and for all the Gold 
and Silver which is brought in great abundance trom the unexhauſti- 
ble Mines of the Potoſi in Pera; and trom the others of thoſe parts; for 
as all that paſſes from Peru, and from thoſe Provinces by the South Se: 
into the North Sea, to be convey'd into Spain, puts in at Panama, au- 
other noble Haven and piace of Merchandize, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Iſtmus, which lies upon that Sea, and are carried croſs the Iſmus 


upon the backs of certain creatures not unlike out Rams, to Porto Yelb» 
ſo 
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ſo thoſe which are deſtined for Peu, and thoſe other Regions which 
lie towards the South, from Spain and the other American Provinces 
which lie Northward, are unloaded at Pets Velo, and are carried up- 
on the ſame creatures to Palme, from whence they are ſent in Ships 
deſtined for Pers, and thoſe other Provinces: the ſame Ships whea 
they have unladed the Spaniſh Me chandize in Porto Valo, are preſently 
fraught with thoſe which are come from Pers, and thoſe other Pro- 
vinces, except it be the Gold and Silver, which forthe greater ſatety are 
for the moll part put into Galleoons ; which are very great and capaci- 
ous Veſlels, each of which carrying 36 pieces of great Cannon, and 
300 ſelect Mariners, may be ſaid ro be the Plate-Fleets Garriſon: 
theſe being loaded with Gold and Silver depart in company with the 
Ships of Merchandize from Porto Velo, to Havanna, a Haven which 
for capacity, ſafety and Fortification, may be accounted the chiefeſt, 
not only in America, but peradventure, in the whole World 5 which 
being ſituated inthe Iſland ot Cubs, juſt under the Tropick of Cancer, 
turns towards the North, and is oppoſite to that part of America which 
is called Florida: whither when they ate come, they find about 35 
other Ships, which coming from Spain about the end of the preceding 
Fune, paſs to San Fovan di Lua, which is the landing place of Mexico, 
and of that Province neer America, which is commonly called V 
Spapna; and baving here unladed the Spaniſh Merchandize, and taken 
up thoſe of Nova Spagna, they endeavour to be in Havanna at the 
Mie that the Galleoons and other Ships uſe to come thither; which is 
juſt about the beginning of September ; to the end that, guarded 
tkoſe Galleoons and other Ships, they may purſue their Voyage wi 
more ſafety, and leſs danger of Pyratesz to boot with theſe , other 
Ships of the neighbouring Kingdoms ule to come thither at the ſame 
time: ſo asthe whole Flotta, as they call ir, amounts to between 60 
and 70 Veſſels; when they part from Hevanna, they muſt by the 
Streight of Beams, 2 very dangerous Streight between the Iſland Beams 
and Florida, fall into the open and immeaſe Ocean, whither wifen they 
ate come, iT give fire to all their Artillety, in figa of joy ſor that they 
have eſcaped fo dangerous a paſſage; and calling 2 Councel, they open 


packet which is brought from Spun, wherein there are Orders and 


[nftrutions from the King, how they are to ſteer their Coutſe in their 
return; and in hat height they are to keep from Climate to Climate: 
to the end, that their Enemies may not know what Courſe they ſteer, 
who oft times lie in wait to ſurprize them: theſe Ships which are called 
hi Fl d America comes uſually into Spain in November 3 and en- 


tting the Gulf of Cales, goe to vil by the great River of Gau: 
gal vir; here the Me:chandize and Treaſute are brought to the Kings 


© Officers, and ate by them delivered our, according to their ſeveral 
proportions. They bring wh them commonly to the value of eleven 


Millions ol Gold; whereof two Millions conſiſt in Merchandize, the 

reſt in Gold atid Silver; the fourth part hereof is calculated to be- 

long unto the King, the reſt to particular Merctunts: the Merchandizes 

are Cuchanel, 1ndico, Camprgęis or Campeche, a medecinable wood, T- 

bacco, and dtaſts bides tan d, to make ſoles withall, which they 
call Covie: of the Ships when they go from Spain, thoſe which go firſt 

away 
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away with the Galleoons carry Silks and Woollen-cloath, Cloath of 
Gold; and other things of value: the reſt, which are intended for Ter. 
74 Firma, carry great quantities of Linnen, Wine, Oyl and Olives; 
in which things - thofe Countries which ſtand in need thereof do 
abound for the King, to keep thoſe Provinces united, and dependant 
upon his Kingdoms ot Spain, requires (upon rigorous and ſevere penal- 
ties y that two things be by them obſerved: the one, that neither Vines 
nor Olives be planted in America, though that foil be very capable 
thereof: the other, thatthe Exchequer-rents and Kings Revenues of 
thoſe Pre vinces, may not upon any terms be ſold to piivate men; and 
hence it is, that thoſe Inbabitants being in a poſſibility of being be. 
ſieged by Spain, foralmuch as belongs to Wine and Oyle, they ate te- 
ceſſitated to keep Commerce with Europe, and to tolerate the Soys 
reignty of a far diſtant King, to, the end that they may be provided 
theteof; :nd not having elſewbere, where to imploy their Ricts, 
they muſt ſend them into Spain, to purchaſe annual revenues out of the 
for feitures of thoſe Kingdoms; which by a Spaniſh word drawn from 
the LI atine, they call jari - whence it is that almcſt all the ready 
moneys of America b:ing tranſported into Spain, raiſes the 1ats 
of the juri, and occaſions plenty of ready money; and which is of 
ore ter-importance, the ſame juri ſerves the King as a pledge and 
ſurety of their fidelity and vaſſallage: fo as they can the leſſe eaſiy 
Rebell. „3 | 0 
Nor were tte Portugueſe leſs fortunate in their Maritime Enter: 

priſes; who ſome years be ore Colomba's Navigation , undertook by 
Maritime Art and Study, Navigations no le's uncertain, daygerous, 
unuſual, and (in mans opinion) not to be achieved; tor the ancient Mas 
them aticians and Coſmographers holding that the torried Zone v 
uninhabitable, thought tbat that part of Africa, which hein run 


the Weſtern Sea extends it ſelf from the St reights of Gibraltar 
the South, did enter into that Zone, and that therefore it was in vaia 
to ſai Vany further that way, or to coaſt along there, without evident 
danger of their healths who ſhould. come to the Precincts of the Lone: 
ſo as it was impoſſible to penetrate, by Navigation, from the Occiden- 
tal African Ocean into the Otiea'al, which waſherh Aſia 40d Indi. 
but the Portugueſes endeavouring to advance further, did firſt diſcoyet 
the great Promontory of Caps Verde, and tte adjoyning;l{lands which 
the ancients called Heſperides'z and then adyancing much further, wha 
they had paſt the EquinoRaal line, they arrived at the; ingdooh of 
Conga and Angola3 then paſſing the Tropick of Capricorn, thi yatl l 
compaſſed the enterpriſe which, was befote held ſo deſperate ; and du 
covered the furth:tmoſt Promontory of Africa, which they called Cc 
di buona S perand a, or the Cape of good Hope z,; and: ſailing from theme 
through the open Ocean towards the Eaſt, tt ey coaſted fo fat ois 
Africa, which turned about thitherwatds, as diſcovering the mou 
of the Atabian and Pe ſian Gulfs, they came at laſt to that of t* 
great Indo: where laying the foundatic ns of ſo great an Empire upp 
triendſhip made with ſome of thoſe Ba batian Kings, by tt elole 17 
fick ot Spices, and otter Levant Meichandiz. , they began to interpo* 


themſelves in the Wars which they mace one againſt another; * 
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ring to ſome with their Arms, ſuppreſſing ſome others, inſomuch as 
having gotten fome Towns, partly by agreement, partly by force, and 
fortitying themſelyes very well therein, they laid ſome better ground- 
works ot Empire in the midſt of that Nation, which from nothing, or 
from very little, increaſed ſo faſt as exceeds all their Neighbours, it not 
ingreatnels and union of State, at leaſt in Worth, Maritime Forces 
and Civil Policy: which by (peradventure an unheard of example) 
proceeding from ſo fat diſtant parts, curbs almoſt all the Kings and 
Potentatcs of thoſe Regions; for being either Tributaries, adherents 
or Vaſſals of the Portugueſe Empire, they either by force or by pri- 
vate intereſt, are become dependants upon the King of Portugal: nor 
have they kept theit Navigations and Acquiſitions only within the Con- 
fines of India; but as it one afforded materials tor an other, they ſtill 
advanced, till having gotten to the head of India, which they call 
Comorino, and hath on its Front the ancient Taprobane, they entred in- 
to the Gulf of Bengala, and from thence into the Aolucca Iſlands (the fer- 
tile Mothec of Spioes) and to the great Kingdoms of China and Fapan; 
and ſo bold and fortunate have they been, as overcoming the Seas, and 
finding them navigable, they have gone about the whole World, and 
joyningthe Eaſt unto the Weſt they have rendred the opinions of the 
Aacients fabulous and fooliſh, who denied that the World was round, 
the poſſibility of the Antipodes, the peopling of the Zone, and the 
conjunction of the Seas. | 
The Kings of Foriagal govern d this Empire; and now the Kings of 
Caſtile, in ſucceſſion to thoſe of Poringal, by a Viceroy, to whom (re- 
taining unto themfelyes all that is on this ſide of Capo di buona Speran- 
z4) they ive all Supream Arbitrement, and diſpoſal of all at belongs 
to them from the ſaid Cape to the utmoſt part of the Eaſt: upon this 
Viceroy, who uſually refides in Gos, all the Kings who are Vaſſals, 
Tributaries, Friends and Confederates, all the Government of Civil, 
Military and Maritime Aﬀairs, doth depend: they keep poſſeſſion of 
theſe Seas by four Fleets, diſtributed into fitting places and Havens : 
inſomuch as none of thoſe Kings or People may ſail thereon, without 
leave and authority from the Viceroy, no not ſo much as upon occaſion 
of Trdftick or Merchandize. A ſingular thing, and which was never 
Pretended to, nor put in execution by any Roman Emperour, or other 
King: the Kings of Spain reap many advantages by this Navigation; 
tor to them belongs all the Spices which are carried away in Ships, to 
boot with many other Merchandizes and Jewels which are catried from 
the Indies to Portagal: by reaſon of this ſo great wealth, which comes 
every year to ti e Kings hands, the Crown of Spain is held to be of the 
richeſt Monarctues that ever was known, or at leaſt which are at the 
reſent; and yer the Wars of Germany and Itaiy have fo exhauſted 
im, and brought him into ſuchſtreights, as to boot with all the Kings 
Revenues ſold and engaged, 5 pain is now the pooreſt of any Kingdom 
in Burope, in point of Silver and Gold; in ſo much as braſs mon 
runs cut nt through all the Kingdom of Caſtile, which they call Mo- 
neta del Veylione, inſtead ot Gold or Silver, which occaſioned diſor- 
ders of grea: importance to that Crown. 
No to return to where e leſt, and to reaſſume the thread of our 
Uu tormer 
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former Hiſtory. Theſame Engliſh Fleet being deprived of all hope 
of prey, whilſt it return d for England, ran great ſhipwrack by a cruel 
Tempeſt which aroſe,which driving many of the Ships on ſhore, & & ow 
ting them, the reſt return d torn and rent, and in very bad order, wi 

having done any good, home to England, fo as this powertul League 
proved no leſs unfortunate at Sea, then it had done at Land: the Ne. 
gotiations, Treaties, and concluſion of peace which ſucceeded after. 
wards, as ſhall hereafter be ſaid, were more unfortunate, and leſs wer. 
thy ſo great E Cardinal Berbarino return d about the end 
of Febraary, in the year 1626, to Rowe, from his French Embaſſie; who 
got nothing by it, but an acknowledgement #hat the King had aided the 
Deke of Savoy (who had been hainouſiy offended by the Genoeſes ) nos ſo much 
in reſpect of his alliance with the houſe of Savoy, 4s to keep the Spaniſh 
Forces imploied in defending the State of Genoa, ſo as they might not 03+ 
poſe his men in the Valtoline 3 that it might be ſuppoſed that when the buj 
neſs of the Valtoline ſbould be decided, 10 the ſatis fat ion of all, and in en 


formity to the Articles of Madrid, he would forbear offending the Genoeſs, 


whom he had neither reaſon, nor will, directiy to inj ure. But the orderly 
diſpoſing of the affairs of the Yaltolipe pretended unto by the King ſee. 
med to be ſuch, as ti at they offer'd to reſtore all the Forts that were 
taken in the Valtoline, to the Pope, upon condition that they ſhould 
be immediately demoliſhed, and that being demoliſhed the Valtolini- 
ans ſhould return to their ancient obedience of their Lords and Maſters 
the Griſons, the Kings ancient Confederates : the Pope would not 
conſent to ſuch hard conditions, as repugnant to the Catholick Religi- 
on, and to the Popes endeavours : ſo as the Legate departed from the 
Court, and returned towards Rome, little ſatisfied with the King, and 
leſs with Cardinal Richelies 5 the Pope intending to ſend him upon tbe 
ſame Embaſſie to Spain found great refiſtance amongſt the Spaniſh 
Agents, whothought they ſhould ſuffer roo much in their reputation, 
if the Embaſſie of S pain ſhould ſeem to depend upon that of France z 
rherefore 8 the King ſhould not receive him, the Pope 
ſent for his Nephew back to Rome, thinking to ſend him, as withanew 
and different Embaſhe, from thence into Spain: but neither were the 
Spaniſh Agents pleaſed with this, who liked not that in the ſame Negoti- 

ation the King of France ſhould have the precedency given him befor 
the King of Spain: atter many deba es this accommodation was found; 
that the Title of the Embaſſie ſhould be from the Pope, relating to the 
Baptiſm ot a Daughter of the Kings who was born about that time, and 
that the Negotiation of peace ſhould come in the ſecond place, as de- 
pending thereupon : but for all this new Embaſſie, the Pope forbare 
not to prepare tor Arms, in caſe he could not effect peace by his Em- 
bathe ; tor thinking that he ſhould not ſuffer a little by the worlds opi- 
nion, in his own dignity, and in that of the See of Rome, by the uſur- 
22 of the Yalreline, which had been done with ſo little reſpeR to 
is Men and Enſigns who defended it; and being moreover ſcanca · 
I:zed that his Embaſſie was not received with ſuch eſteem in the Court 
of France as became the Grandezza of the Ste of Rome, and bis de- 
ſects z he toob it alſo ill, that the King of Spain did not readily reſtore 
what he had uſurped, but did ſtand upon unreaſonable, and impoſſible 
= conditions: 
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conditions: he therefore reſolved to reſent himſelf by force of Arms; 
and after having uſed friendly and benigne endeavours to little pur- 

ole, he would (hew that animoſity and reſentment which the world 
had delited to find in him, from the beginning of theſe commotions; 
and would ſend men to recover the Yalioline, and the Forts thereof, 
which were poſſels'd by the French: ſo as the Spaniards contmuing 
their tormer offers, of aſſiſting him with Men and Arms, he ſeat 6000 
Foot into the State of Millain, commanded by Torquato Conti, Son to 
the Duke de Poli, to the end that joy ning with the Spaniſh Forces they 
might go to the recovery of the Valtoline: but the Duke of gave, and 
the other Confederates, prepared forces for the next ſeaſon, as well 
as did the Pope; thinking to renew the war more fortunately, and wich 
greater forces then they bad done the year before; and news was like- 
wiſe heard in Itahy, of great preparations which were made in that 
Kingdom to be ſame purpoſe; wherefore the Commonwgalth of G. 
noa, not willing to be found unprovided, let what would happen, wil- 
lingly liſtned to Propoſals made by the Marqueſs di San Croce, and 
the Marqueſs di Caſtagneda, of making League with the Crown of 
Spain, in defence of their common Dominions; to which purpoſe an 
Army of $000 Foot, and 500 Horſe, ſhould be by them joyntly taiſed; 
two thirds of them to be maintained by the King, and the reſt by the 
Commonwealth; and this Army was to be commanded by Franciſco 
elio Brancacchio, with title of the chief Commander of the Common - 


conformity to the Articles of peace were: delivered up unto them, * 
: Uu 2 the 
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the name of the Apoſtolick See; the chief Articles whereof were: 
That the Reman Catholick Religion ſpould be preſerved in the Valtoline, 
and in the Counties of Bormio and Chiavenna? That things ſhould bereducti 
to the ſame condition as they were, in the year 1617, That notwithſtand 
the people might chuſe their Magiftyates, and Govirnonrs, by whom they wer 
to be ruled, withoat any dependency wpon the Griſons: That the confirm. 
tion of thoſe that were to be elected ſhould belong wnto the Griſons , whaif 
they were nit confirmed mithin eight days, they might adminiſter Fuſtice 
and exerciſe their Office and Furiſdiction That if the Griſons ſhould ful 
twire in this confirmarion, they ſhould be underſtood to have for ever forfeit 
ed this their power of confirmation That the Valtoliniays and their compa. 
nions ſhould pay unto the Griſons, in recompence for the jariſdittton which 
was confer d upon them, a certain annual ſum of money to be agreed 8 
between themſelves ;, wherein if they ſhonld not agree, is ſhou!d be decidedly 
the two Kings : That the Griſons ſhiuld approve of theſe Articles, an 
ſhould ſwear 10 obſerve them That ſuch Forts 4s were hel by either of the 
two Kings, inthoſe parts, ſhould be put into the Popes peſſeßßion; who upn 
reſtoring the Artillery and Ammunition which ſhould be therein at the tim 
of depoſituse, ſhould immediately demol:ſh them; but that the demoliſhing 
ſhanld not be delay'd, for fault of con ſignation, ſiuce the King had paſt bi 
word they ſhould be conſignts: That in caſe the Pope ſhould defer the dem- 
liſhing, the two Kings Soul joynily intreat tt at his hands, ſo as they might 
be ae  demulifhed* That the Griſons ſhould not enter armed. into the 
Valtoline, ner the Spknifh Agents keep any more armed men then uſu 
in the Cot fines of the State of Millain: as touching the differences bene 
the Commonwealth dd the-Duke of Savoy : That their t Majtſties and ti. 
ther ef them, ſhonld procart 4 Truct with their Colleague for four nunethiz 
and ſhbuld thuſe two Ab “],, who ſhould end the differences within the 
ſaid prefixs time; in tliſe the differences ſhow!d not be terminated with: 
in four moneths, their in Mjeſties ſhould undertake to determine them, 
and cauſe tuch of their Colleagues to obſer ve them : That their two Majeſtin 
Jhould joynily end any" differences which ſbould ariſe between the Griſont 
and Yaltelinians, auli ſpiuid not permit them 10 rake up 4rms one againſ 
anbther :That if any differences ſhould happen in Italy,between the Friends 
either Crow, their 'Mujefties ſhould not adhere with ares unte their Col 
league, til fuch time 2s ine of the Kings had treata in the other Kings 
Conrt, und procured an amicable ugreeme . ith vl 
This was the ſubſſ ance of the chief Capitulations of Peace, at Mew 
one; then which more honorable; or more advanragious,could not be 
expected, nor hoped fot, for the Crown ot pain; fincethe King got 
in this buſtneſs of the Vutoline all chat he therein pretended to, as well 
in the Catholick Religion which was there very well ſetled and ſetur - 
ed; as in reſpe& of the fate and liberty ot thoſe people, who were 
thereby alſo freed, from the yoke and ſlavery of the Griſons; fot 
though it was agreed that the condition of affairs ſhould be reduced to 
the ſtarethey were, in the year 1617, (in which the Rebellion not being 
yet begun, the Vilisfiians wete'under the Grifons obrdience ) yet 


was it more in ſhe; then ſubſtance z for the election ot Magi» 
ſtrates, the —— confirmation of them, the free and independaut 
exerciſe of their jur 


diction, were ſuch exceprions to the condition - 
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the yetr 1617, as they did almoſt totally alter it: and the Valtoliniaus, 
having ſhaken off their aneient yoke, which made not only for the 
benefit" and freedome of the King of - Spaine, for the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Fuentes, and for the neceſſity of Commerce which 
thoſe people Aland in with the State it ſelf, they were conffrain'd to 
keep united ro the Crown of Sh, and to depend upon the Gover - 
nour of Miſlains authority: ſo as the paſſagethorow that Country, 
which was the moſt important point, was kept ſhut up, and open at 
the free will and pleaſute of the King of Spain and his Agents g for the 
Ctowb of Sp having concluded peace upon fo advantagious tetms, 
after having (6 fortunately defended Spain againſt the Engliſh Fleet; 
aftet the ſafe arrival of the Plate Fleet; after the recovery of Braſiſe, 
after the defence and preſervation of Genes, did gloriouſly triumph 
over the League, and over fo many Forces, and Plots contrived by her 
Rivals and Enemies, to ſuppreſs the Grandezza of her Kings and tru- 
ly, we have not theſe matiy years read ot heard of any peace made 
with ſuch'advantage and honour to that Crown; eſpecially in 2 time 
when by the fame which was given out of fo great preparations for wat 
made by the Confederates ſhe was thought to be fartheſt off it, and 
that (he was likely to entet into longer and more dangerous wars then 
the former: but the eonfuſion and àſtoniſument of the Confederates 
was as great, 2s was the glory, tad fatisfaRion, which the Spaniards re- 
ceived by this peace; for finding themfelves abandoned by the King 
of Frante whenthey leaſt expected it, aud that by the diffolution of 
the Leigre their ends arid inteteſt thereby pretended unto weie loſt; 
they furffed add complamed of the King of France, not ſo much tor 


that he had madethar peate without their knowledge, as forthe preju- 


dice of the common affairs; whith; being by hit abandoned, were 
totally ruined! the Grifons who were chiefly coneern d in the preju- 
dice of the Yairoline, could not toletate, that after heving tun ſo many 
dangers win of liberty, and ſuffer's fuch calamities, they ſhould 
be deprivetfof fo nobſe 4 part of their Dominions 3 not that ti eir Pro- 
tectot, che Klug of F}44ce; ſhould after his publick proſefflon made to 
the conttaty, bave confented fo far when they did inoſt belie vo to be 
reſtored) fis Arms: ſo 2 they cortiplainey! bitterty,and did opetily res 
fuſe to ackept of th bf 


te Articles hich they wete inforces' co re- 
notincetheit own inrerefts : the Verietians were mad, ſeeing themielves 
deptived of that advantage whichthey thought thethſetves ſure ai, after 
the experice of ſo *Freafure, after Rigg adergone ſo many 
Troubles, after ſo many Plots and Arrifices,wheteby, for their own fafe- 
ty aud theſifuty of 155 Hey bad turned the wot ld upſide don : the 
Pope was yariouſly ſpoken of heteinz thoſewhio' minded the reality 
of affair thought he had reaſon to de very well ſat fled with: this 
peace, ſitſke he had thereby viridicared his reputation, by the teftituti 
on of the Forts, which were to be put᷑ into his hands again; and might 
pretend that his taking up*Atais bad been a great caufe why the King 
of France dad deen brqught to more moderate conditions ? on the cn 
trary, thofe whe vrere mote ſpeculatiye, and wh re already ſuffi- 
ciently ill coticeired of the Pope, though that as he had with fo mach 
Tifficoulation fuffer d the King of Fr4xce to emet arined into th? Vu 


lng, 
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line, ſo, to ſecure Italy from imminent ſlavery, and to abatethe Spaniſh 
Grandezza 5 ſo likewiſe that he took it very ill, that the King of 
France ſhould have ſtood upon ſo bard terms with his Legate in com. 
poſing the affairs of the Valloline; and it he were not ill. ſatisfied for 
theſe: reſpects, they thought he could not be very well 22 fin. 
ding that his neutrality which he had fo publickly profeſs d, and the 
courſe which he had Reered upon theſe preſent occurrences, had not 
only not made him Arbitrator of the preſent Controverſlies,, but that 
the two Kings had agreed them without his knowledge, and not with. 
out ſome prejudice to his authority; and the Duke ot Savoy was no leſg 
impatient at this, then were the other Confederates for conſideri 

that inſtead of the reſentment which he pretended unto againſt the Ge- 
noeſes, inſtead of the acquiſition which he had hoped to have made in 
their Dominions, he had loſt many of his Patrimonial Towns, lof 
his Artillery left in Gaui, and his Galley with the Sea · Standard; be 
thought that being to ie have them by agteement, and not by force, 
was to acknowledge that he had been a loſer by that war: ſo as he 
knew not well what to do: to this was added, that the peace being 
proclaim'd in France, juſt at that time that the Prince, his Son, wu in 
Paris, and was gone thither to keep the King and that Court Redfalt 
to the League, and to procure new and grea:er preparations for warto 
be reaſſumed the next yeir; which preparations, that they might be 
the more certain, and more dependent upon the Dukes authority, aud 
that he wight have no occaſion to contend with the French Captains 
and Officers, as be had done with the Conſtable; the Prince had de. 
tired, and (us it was altetwards reported) obtained from the King, the 
charge, with title of General of the King of France his Forces in {ta 
wherefoxe the Duke being become proud, as thinking himſelf grown 


f, France, bo 
tor theit being 


Fade 
King had done, . bat that th buche Rage | | haul 
King had gene, bft that the intereſts of the Kingdom required it hou! 
be ſos with which (they ſaid) it beoved and was os l 


Oonſederatet ſhould comply; , fometimes, ſuffering it tg elgape out 
their mouths, when they were Rxaic; put to. it ., that the Contederats 
nottheing any ways to be compared to their Ring, they mu look 15 
him as their ſuperiour: The Ptiaces of France were no leſs ill ſatuſſed 
with the peace it {elf then were the Potentates of the League; where: 
concluding the peace, ſome who were diſcontented with the preſent 
condition of affaigs, and deſirous of novelties, and pretences.to coalp! 
4 27", 
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againſt the Kings perſon, and againſt Armand ds Pleſſes, Cardinal 41 
Richeliew, the Kings chief and moſt intimate Counſellor and Favorite; 
and it not being known what the true cauſes were which cauſed the 
King to be ſo ſollicitous in procuring this peace ſo ſpeedily, and with 
ſuch ſecrecie, ſome would have it (and it was afterwards publickly 
ſpoken) that the ſigns of the dangerous conſpiracy which was diſcover- 


ed in the Court of France againſt che Kings perſon, forc'd bim to com- 


poſe buſineſſes abroad, upon any conditions, that he might the more 
ſecurely provide againſt home conſpiracies 3 bur the buſineſs being 


 diſcoyered in Nantes, tour moneths after the peace was concluded, 


does totally exclude chat conſideration: but whatſoever the matter 
was, were it that the peace were the effect of the Conſpiracy, or the 
Conſpiracy of the peace, ſome Princes of France, taking the unbappy 
conduRof the Kings affairs, by the unfortunate ſucceſs ot war, and — 
the diſhonourable peace, as pretence for their Conſpiracy 3 and finding 
that they could not pull down the Cardinal, by reaſon ot the conſtant 
belief the King bad in him, plotted to pull down the King himſelf: 
many were thought to þ ©. complices in this Conſpiracy z the Duke and 
Cavalier di Yandoſme, natural Brothers to the King; many were im- 
riſaned upon this account: the Count di Soiſſans, Prince ot the blood, 
is abſenting himſelf from the Court made him be ſuſpected to be 
guilty : many ſaid that Monſieur 4'orl/caxs, the Kings Brother, and 
heir to the Crown, together with ſeveral other chief Officers who 
were very inward with the King, were held to have a hand in it. The 
Plot, was that the King ſhould be kil:d or depoſed, and that having no 
Sons, the ſaid orleans ſhould be made King; upon whoſe genius, as 
being more ttactable and conformable to their humours, thoſe laid 
their foundations, who eadeavoured.new reſolutions in the world, and 
the ruine of the League, in prejudice-to peace: the Duke of Savoy 
was held not only to be conſcious of this Conſpiracy, but the chief 
Author and Compoſer thereof, out of anger that the peace had been 
ſo concluded; and that the Abbot -4lewaender Scaglia, a chief Agent 
ol the Dukes, and then Reſident in that Court, was not only a great 
Contriver thereof; but that being ſent from thence by the Duke into 
Holland and into England, he ſhould treat of. novelties with that King 
and with thoſe States, in the behalf of the Rebels and Rochellers, who 
were at that time beſieged aud in great ſtre.ghts; in relief of whom the 
King of England (ent forth three Fleets, which were all repuls d: the 
Duke of Save did alſo foment the Duke of Ran, head of thoſe that 
were riſen up againſt the King: he received and eatertained Count 
Soiſſons in Turin, who was gone from the Court; and offer'd the Duke 
ot Orleans ſafe reception, and the command of his State, when for 
feat of the King he ſhould retire thither: by which accidents, ſeeing 
himſelf in open breach with the Court of France, and fearing that lying 
inthe midſt between the two Crowns he might be equally hated by 
them both, he began to eadeavour to joyn again with the King of Spain; 
to the end, that if he ſhould be aſſaulted by the one King, he might be 
ſuſtain d by the other: this buſineſs being brought into the Court of 
Spain, and there diſcuſſed, met with many difficulties, as (for the moſi 
part) new and great affiirs do; for though at the firſt view, it was _ 
an 
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and willingly liſtned unto, as an excellent means for the good of the 
affairs of Iraly, whereby to remove the inconveniences which had 
ned by the Dukes alienation, yet it miſſed not ſome contiadictiom: 
ſome inclining to embrace the examples of Charles the Fifth, and ut 
Phil the Second, O by rewards and alliance had al ways ſtudied w 
keep that Prince their friend 5 othert were troubled at the Dukes gen 
who was various, unquiet, naturally a friend to novelties, hard tobe 
ern d before he were broke, harder afterwards z when all reſpech 
being thrown-afide, and the reins given to reſentment, he had altea 
troubled the affairs of the Crown ſo many ſeveral ways: ſo as they 
mought his reconciliation would be unſafe and coſtly, and which could 
hacdly be integral, after ſo many injuries done and received; it being 
impoſſible to reduce him to his former obſequie and obſervance, whete. 
forehie wes likely rather to trouble and perplex the Kings affairs, then 
to ſecurethem, The Conde Dacas authority prevailed : he being de 
firous to fignalize his inwardneſs with the King, before that of bis pte- 
deceſſour the Duke of Lermez who ſuffer'd in his fame for having 
been too ſevere in depriving the Crown of this Prince his adhetence, by ' 
t 
t 


whoſe alienation ſuchiprejudice, and fo many troubles bad reſulted: 
fo as thinking his reconciliation would prove as advantagious, he ns 
of opinion that if it ſhould ſucceed in his time, and by his means, i 7 
would adde as much to his reputation, as his alienation had detrada f 
4romtharof his Predecefſour : the execution thereof was therefore uit l 
of good reſpects puroff till the concluſion of peace between the Coꝶ 
mon wealth and the Duke, The mean while they went forward with I 
th e peace oſ Monſene, by vettuewhereof the Forts of the Yalsolint were 
reſtored to the ſame condition ehey were in 'before they i were taken w 
from Torquaio Conti, in the Popes name, afcer many delays interpoled o 
by the Marqueſs di Cowre, who would have had the Forts demoliſhed c 
b-fore reſtitution, which the Pope did conſtantly deny: but did forth- ke 
with demoliſh them, together with all che Fortifications of /s #/v« 4nd ſe 
chiaveuns: ſo as the peace was ratified on that behalf ſully, with ſa- re 
tis faction to all men: but the peace between the Genoeſes and Su fe 
met with grea er and more inextricab!e difficulties; the Duke would 


have tits Towns that were taken, his Artillery, together with the Gil. lic 
ley and Priſoners, reſtored, before the Truce , and that they ſhould th 
proceed to decide differences; to which purpoſe he nominated claudi re 
Marini, for his Arbitrator z and the Preſident of Grenoble came from th 


France to Piedmont, by direction from the King, to be affiſtant, togetbet ell 
with one who ſhould be named by the King of Spain, in the Atbitre- the 
ment which was to be made by Marini, and by an Arbitrator to be na- 
med by the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth, on the contraty, dit 
would have the Arbitrators firſt choſen, who ſhould determine the dit. dis 
ferences before any reſtitution ſhould be made: nor did they allow of 
Marini to be an Arbitrator, as being formerly accuſed by them, f0f be 
that Fe had been in the Contederates Army in the preſent war, 40d 
that he had, as Embaſſadour from the King of France to the Duke, the 
intervened in the Conſultations and VV ars againſt the Common» fin 
wealth: but the Duke being reſolved not to conſent to the Truce neg 
whilſtthe Gendoeſes ſhould hold his Towns, and the buſineſs — int 
— thereby 
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thereby intangled, the Marqueſs of Caſffagneds found ont this #ceom- 
— ap that without paſhng any expreſs formal word, each party 
ſhould keep armed in their ſtations, but with Orders to their Captains, 
that they ſhould ſtand only upon their Gurd, and that incaſe any con- 
tention ſhould fall out between the Country people and the Inhabi- 
rants, none of them ſhould interpoſe themſelyes in the behalf of their 
friends3 and having agreed with the Commonwealth that this ſhould 
be obſerved by them, he by Letters acquainted the French Embaſſa- 
dour who was at Turin, with what he bad done; who writ back, that 
the Duke had made the ſame agreement, and had ſent ſuch Orders 
and Commiſſions to his Captains and Officers. Thus the bufineſs 
ſeemed to be conveniently adjuſted, rather by reciprocal intelligence, 
then by any expreſs Truce, or any formal word given or received for 

fuſpenſion of Arms. 
Ia this interim, the term of four moneths, prefix'd to the Arbitra- 
tours by the Capitulation of Monſene, being expired, the Treaty of 
Peace was turn d over to the Court at Madrid; where the Conde Duca 
was for the Genoeſes, and the Marqueſs of Rambollietto, being gone to 
that Court upon an occaſion of the birth of one of the Kings Daugh- 
ters, was detain'd there too, by order from the King, for this Affair. 
The difficulties were many; the Commonwealth retuſed to reſtore the 
Artillery and the Galley which were demanded by the Duke, as things 
which being taken in open fait War are never reſtored in peace: but 
the French preſſing this point much, who were deſirous to appeaſe the 
Duke, he being offended and angry at the peace made at Me, ſant; 
and the Spaniards deſirous to gratifie him the moſt they could, in what 
was more of ſhew then ſubſtance, that they might theceby draw him 
over to them, conformable to the endeavours which were had of re- 
conciliationzthey deſited the Commonwealth to give way to this, at the 
tequeſt and for the ſatis faction of the two Crowns, whoſe aim was to 
ſettle a good and a ſecure peace. The Commonwealth conſidering that 
reſtitution doth increaſe and not leſſen the glory ot hat is gotten, pre- 
fer d the increaſe of reputation before the advan age of retention: 
whereunto they were perſwaded by their no want of Artillery nor Gal- 
lies; and chiefly, becauſe the Duke had ſhewed the like reſpect to 
them in the Artillery which were taken in Riviera: greater difficulties 
remained about the principal point of Zuccharelo, the Duke requiring 
that it ſhould be reſtored to him, as a thing bought by him before, or 
elſe that he might be recompenſed with as much Land elſewhere g and 
the Commonwealth refuſing both theſe, the difficulty was reduced to 
be decided by moneys 3 wherein the Mediators at laſt agreeing, they 
diſagreed in the ſum : The Duke did not only demand what he had 
disburſed, but the intereſt , which amounted to too immoderate a 
ſum; wherefore, and becauſe the French demanded reparation ſhould 
be made to Claudio Marini, for the prejudice he had ſuffer'd in having 
his houſe pul'd own; whereunto the Commonwealth not conſenting, 
the French Embaſſadour departed ſpeedily for France, and left the bu- 
lineſs undecided: but whilſt the buſineis concerning peace was thus 
negotiated in Spain, affairs did not paſs with that quietneſs and ſatety 
in the River of Genoa, as was hoped for by Caſtagueda s Negotiation. 
Xx OY Mark 
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Mark Antonio Brancacchio, Camp-waſter and Governour for the Com, 
monwealth in 0rmes, went by leave from his Uacle the General with 
600 paid Foot, and as many of the Militia, to ſurpriſe and ſack Briga, 
a great Town not far off, belonging to the Duke of ormea; being come 
to a Bridge neer the Town, which, contrary to his opinion, he found 
well munited, he met with ſtout reſiſtance ; which ſpun out the buſi. 
neſs to ſuch a length, as though the Genoeſe had poſſeſs d themſelves of 
the Bridge and of ſome 8 bouring Houſes, yet ſome Souldiers C0 
ming from Tenda to defend it, they worſted the Aſſailants, and flew 
a hundred of them, ſo as the reſt were forced to fit down by their log, 
and to retreat to ormea, from whence they were come: the Duke pre. 
tending that this was done in time of Truce, exclaimed much apain( 
it5 == whoſe knowledge this diſſaſter had hapned ; and being deſi- 
rous to know how it came to pals, found that Mark Antonio by Licenſe 
from his Uncle, General Brancaccio, before he had received Orders 
from the Senate to abſtain from doing any offence, had done this, tte 
General having forgotten to recall his Licenſc : a frivolous excuſe, and 
which would not have kept the Fact unpuniſhed, had not the Duke 
Captains violated the ſuſpenſion of keeping from doing any injury 
made by Caſtagneda, a litile before; for one of the Dukes Galliesgo- 
ing from Villa Franca had given chaſe to a Barque of Genoa, and had 
taken it neer Albenga, and brought it to J Franca, the Maſters of 
the Merchandize, nor of the Barque, never having received any ſatis: 
ction: but the Duke impatient of affront watched for revenge; and 
having had private intelligence with the Captains of the Garciſon in 
Zuccharello, he ſent 600 Horſe, with Musketecrsemcroupe, to Gti, 
a Town neer Z uccharello, with intention that being let in by the Con- 
ſpiratots in the evening, privately, by the Conſpirators, and killing 2s 
many of che Garriſon as ſhould reſiſt them, they ſhould make tten- 
ſelves maſters of the Town, which being done, they ſhould go that 
very night, being guided by one that was of the Plot, to Albesgsabout 
{ix miles off; where General Braxcacco, relying upon the Garrilons 
of Pieve and Zuccharello, did careleſly reſide; and as if he were to ac 
quaint him with ſome what of great importance, whilſt he could not 
have advertiſment of what had hapned at Zuccharello, he ſhould bet 
down the Gate of the City, and let in his companions, who ſhould not 
be far off, take the General priſoner, make himſelf maſter of the Ci 
ty, and make way for the taking of Pieve, and of all the Towns ill 
you come to Porto Mawritio, which Towns were not likely to make 
any long reſiſtance, when Allenga ſhould be taken. The deſign bad 
proſpered, had not the Conſpiracy which was very neer being effected, 
cometolight : but it being ſuppreſs d, and the Author and Complics 
thereof impriſoned, they according to Military cuſtom, were made 
to paſs the Pikes; and the Gartifons being changed, and the place: of 
greateſt importance re-inforced, the Dukes men were forc'd to give 
over the enterpriſe, and to retreat. The peace of the Commonwe! 
was likewiſe diſturb'd by the Duke of Geiſe his ſudden coming from 
Marcelles with ſeven Gallcoons, amongſt which was  Almiran't, * 
Veſſel of great burthen, and very well munited with Artillery: Ke 
end thereof was never known, tor G#iſe meeting with a tempeſt wile 
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he was under fail neer Corf6ca, he was driven by the violence of the 
wind to within ſight of Geyoa. The Commonwealth ſent ſpeedy Or- 
ders and Advertiſment to Corſica, where it was thought the blow was 
aimed; and preſently Rigging out 12 Gallies, part her own, part the 
King of Spains, and furniſhing them with excellent Souldiers and with 
all warlike preparations, they put to Sea two days atterwards, con- 
ducted by Don Carlo d Oria, who upon this occaſion was choſen Ge- 
neral of the Flee! : but it being preſently known that G niſe, being for- 
ced by tempeſt, was got to Ligorne, where he ſtaid to make ſome re- 
pairs for what he bad ſuffered by the violence of the Seas, Don Carlo 
made thitherward, and came to Anchor at Marocco, a fate Habour 
within two miles of Ligorne; after two days, Guiſe put to Sea again, 
and made ſtrait for Marcelles, being ſtill purſued by Doria within Can- 
non · not, till going out of the Liguſtick Sea he came into that of Pro- 
vence, and ſo retreated to Marcelles. Many men thought that he had 
only made ithis ſhew of coming out, wherein nothing of hoſtility paſt, 
except the making ſame ſhot to no purpoſe afar off at the Gallies which 
purſued him, to ſatisſie the Duke of Savoy for the moneys he had re- 
ceived from him, - | tr 

Theyear 1626 paſs'd over with theſe petty-accidents 3 àbout the end 
whereof Ferdinando Duke of Mantua died, who having no Sons, was 
ſucceeded by his Brother Yincenzs, the third Son to Vincens, the on- 


ly iſſue that was left of the Line of his Grand -facherWi/ams, ant of his 


Brothers. The year 1627 inſued, à ycat which proved very calami- 

tous to many private Gentlemen ob. Genoa; in their fortunes ; for thoſe 

that did Traffick wuh the Court of-Spai», having about ten millions of 
moneys owing them, which they were appointed to bave received out 
of the moneys which were to come in the Plate. Pleets 3 the King al- 
tet d theix payment, giving them ſatisfaction ih lieu thereof in uri: 
with irrep unable prejudice and loſs of the Contract; for theieè patticu - 
lar Genoeſe, awing great ſums of money to cothet men, ſince they 
were not paid in reafly! money by the. King, tuld not ſatis fie others, 
but wish the ſame juriʒ or with much delay of time, when ſelling thoſe 
jori then might pay them in ready money. The Conde Duca was the 
chief caaſe of this greht grievance to te Genoeſe j whereby the Crown 
of Spain geaped ſo, much diſcredit, as the Kings Revenues aor the Plate - 
Fleets Lx64(ure; being able to lupply ordinary; proviſions, the King 

could np; find any ft rd. ould' ſupply. him upom aay the 
moſt urgeat- occalionss and het eas formerly ali the Gold of Europe” 
was ready at his ſexvice by reaſun pf qis Crediꝭ and Correſpeadency 

wih then Genoeſe, tho Contiacb. failing, and the King and Genc eie 

falling hoth of them in their Credit; all Nations called in their moneys, 
and would no longer itruſt them who negotiated with the Crown of 
Hain ſo at the Kisg inſtead of the wealth and affluence of Gold 


which he hoped fon by bis Deerees j ound extrem penury and in- 


credible ſgarcity of ready moneys. The Court Affuirs were yet᷑ more in · 
ricated, for that the Conde. Duca through his hatred and abborreſcence 
ol tho Genoeſes, reſolyiug not to make any mo e Contracts with them 
applied, him elt co the: Hoatugueſes, and drew them to Contract and 
exalting them with extrabrdinary tavaurs, profeſs d that for the _ 
5 XX 2 e 
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ke would make uſe of them inſtead of the Genoeſe: to the end that they 
being for the moſt part ſuch as are deſcended from thoſe, whoturnin 
from Judaiſm to the Catholick Faith are treated as ſervants or ſlaye: 
in that Kingdom, be might the better manage them, and winde them at 
his pleaſure, and małe uſe ot their means and ſubſtance with leſi xe. 
ſpect, and force them to Contract upon any conditions: but failing in 
this his new counſel and courſe (for the Portugeſes were not ſufficiene 
to undergo fo weighty a buſineis, neither by their own Wealth nor 
Credit, nor hy their correſpondency with other Nations) be was aware, 
though too lie, that by ane ſole Decree he had irreparably prejudiced 
the Kings affairs, and had deſtroyed. that well-adjuſted frame, which 
as the chief ground · work ot the enterpriſes and ſtrength of that Conn, 
whoſe Giandezza was envied by her Corrivals, the Leagues, not Foy. 
ces of ſo. many Contederate Princes could not beat down, the lite 
preceding years : nor was it long ere he reaped the fruit of ſo'unfony. 
rate a reſolve; for no means being found to ſend moneys into Flg. 
ders, the Kings buſineſs: was greatly indangered; the Army nathe- 
ing able zhere to go that year into the Field; ſo as he did not only net 
make any progreſs in his affairs that year, but the Hollanders took Grll, 
with but indifferent Forces, a ſtrong Town, and of great conſequetet 
in the Couaty of Zuphen g and the next year, not fearing rhe'Enenig 
Army, they turned all their Land- preparations, to the like at Sea for 
raiſing 80 Men ot War, they ſent them towards America; and entring 
the Gulf of Mexice they took the Merchants Ships, which parti 
from Don Foven di Sus went to Havana, to joyn with the Galleon 
and moreover, took many other rich Veſſels in ſeveral parts of the 
Ocean, which paſt from the Indies and from America to Spain: vlich 
loſſes were.the bceaſion of yet greater miſchiefs, not only for whatthe 
Spaniſn and Portugueſe Mercbaats fuffered, by the interruptida of 
their Traffick in the: lodies, and in America; bim alſo for that the lil - 
laaders being inriched by ſo great booty were able to increaſe ther 
Forces the next yetr, and made greater acquiſttions, of Wael aud 
Boldute, places of great concern in Exeliderland arid n Brabant; mn 
the contta, the S paniſn Army entring Holland by the Velen, vn 
forc'd to eren withous doing any thing. The ldſſes and calammer 
ä» 1 af Genoa in —_ private — 
ucceeded by another: public mity5 which though it bapne 

isſuing yea. 1628, hadlits tile, 9 * — from — ac- 
cident which fell out this | year: the Town of Pu, being x2kts, 4 
bath been ſaid, by the: Gesoeſe, paid obediencetothem, thotghthe.< 
was 10 Garriſon, io it. General Brnα,Hi¾ §thought it fit; after the 
Peace to quarter ſome. Companies of Dutch 'Souldiers there, ibo ſot 
their greater ſatisfaction, and tor the ſaſety of the Town, made Itenches 
round about it where having keprquict for ſome monertiz, & ſo fell 5 
ous, as ſome ot ibemgoiog upon their private occaſions to uſſo, alittle | — 
Village under the jutiſchction of Pig, not above à mile eff, wich 
formerly had rendred willing obedience tothe Captain of Nin, they 
found a Garriſon of the Dukes men in it: vg being told to the Cap 
tain, add by him to General Brawcaccis, order was given to drive chem 
from thence: the Dukes men detended/rhemfelyes3 but net being ibe 
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to reſiſt, the moſt of them, together with ſome of the Town Inhabi- 
tants, both men and women, were ſhin. The Duke who had not 
forgot what bad hapned at Ig, was very much ſcagdalized with this 
ſecond accident, which ſeemed to be another attempt againſt that en- 
tercourſe which had been wrought by the mediation of Caſtagneda; 
and exclaiming ſufficiently againſt the 2 both in the Court of 
Rome, and 2 Prigtes; he publiſhd a Mui ſto, whereinfie #- 
cuſed the Genoe ſes as imfging@rs of th Truce, Mid of the agree py 
ſuſpenſion of Arms; for faving ret: ken Pigna, which they 
merly abondoned , he hereunto added the aſſault at Briga, the ſpoiling 
of the Country, the extortions and damages occaſioned to his Subjects 
by the Souldiers of the C mmonwenth; that they bY attempted to 
ſuborn his yfals, cut ohn many Cheſnut-tres in mea, and that, 
laſtly, by wharbad beet done at Beſſo, they had manifeſted how little 
they valued the Spaniſh Agents, their Faith, their Word, and the ſu- 
ſpenſion of Arms made by the Spaniſh Agents; wherefore he deman- 
ded ſatisſaction, if not, he threatned revenge: to this purpo ſeat 
the Abbot of YIrgis to Genta, to treat With the Marqueſſes of Sai Croce 
and Caſtagnathe : the Commonwealth appointed — to be made 
againſt thoſe ho had uſed nch cruelty towards women and chilqten at 
Buſſo; and none being found guilty but ſome few Cotſicks, wh@ were 


fled, only one of them that hapned to fall into the hands of Juſtice, 


was hang d: but the Duke continuing his threats, ſeemed as if he 
would once more aſſault the Commonwealth. The Duke of Feria 
was at this time ſent for back into S, who till further proviſion 
ſhould be taken was ſucceeded by Don Gon allo di Cordua, who tearing 
ſome novelty to be made by the Duke, 4nd thinking himſelf by the 
new League made with the Commonwealths obliged to defend her 
Territories, he ſent Count Lu#ei Trio to the Weſtern River with 
his Brigade; againſt which the Duke did likewiſe greatly exclaim in the 
ſame e pret that the n aſfiſt rhoſe who 
by the breach of Truce had given him juſt reaſon of teſentment; nor 
could he do it without expreſs breach bf the Com ention ar 'Monfthe, 
by which it was agreed that it any tumults ſhould ariſe in Itahj between 
the Colleagues of either of the Crowns, none of thed Majeftie$ ſhould 
affiſt his Colleague, till the occaſion of difference had been diſcuſt in 
the others Court, and there compounded: whilſt chefethings'were'in 
debate, Viren the new Duke of Mama died, which octafioned 
greater commotions in Tialy, and ſexmed to divert the Duke of Savoy 
ſtom his new thtearned reſentments againſt the Commonwealth, upon 
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The Contents. 


He Duke of Nevers ſucceeds Vincenzo in the Dukedom of Mantua 
and Montferrat; be is oppoſed by the Emperour, King of Spain, 
and Duke of Savoy. Don Gonzallo di Cordua, the nem Governow 
of Millain, having divided Montferrat with the Duke of Savoy, got 
with bs Army to before Calalle z which whilſt he endeavours to takt, 
tlie Duke takes Alba, Trino, Montcalyo, and many other Towns ber. 
longing #nto him by the diviſion. A Conſpiracy is diſcovered in Genoa; 
wheresf the Duke of Savoy being found the Author, he pretends the im: 
punity. of the Conſpirators, The Spaniſh Agents being defprous to ſa. 
105 m, favour this pretention; which occaſzoneth (ome. difteſtes 4nd, 
| Jealouſies between the Commonwealth andthe Crawn of Spain. Succours 
fall into Daly from France, in behalf of the Dale of Nevers; but leing 
oppoſed by the Duke of Savoy are ſoon diſiipated; The Spaniards takt, 
Nizza, Ponſone, and other Towns in Montferrat; and finding it tos 
hard to aſſault Caſalle, they fall to beſiege it; they are forc'd to forſałe it 
by tbe Kings coming with great Forces into Piedmont. Which wbilſt 
the Duke endeavours to oppoſe he is beaten by the Kings men, ina con 
flick neer Suſa, wherein the King being victorious, takes Suſa; and 
forces the Duke and the Covernour of Millain to an agreement 3 by which 
Caſalle & freed, and the States of Mantua and Montferrat ſecured #0 
Nevers. The King returns to France, Marqueſs Spinola is made 
Governoar of Millain , goes from Spain into Italy, to provide either 
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by War or Peace, for the Affairs of Spain which are in a bad condition, 
by reaſon of the preceding accidents, 


„. 


1627, the States of Mantua and Montferrat fell to Charles Gen- 
| z4ga, Duke of Nevers, Son to Lodovick, who was youngeſt 
Son to William, Grand-father to the three laſt deceaſed Dukes; there 
was none of the legitimate male line ofthe Gonzag/i, who were to pre- 
cede him; (for the legitimate male-line of Milliam ceaſed by the death 
of Vincen de) who the day before his death did therefore command 
his Subjects of Mantua, to ſwear allegiance to the Duke of Retell, eldeſt 
Son to Charles, who was abſent, in the name of his Father Charles. 
This Retell was ſeat for to Mantua by Duke Ferdinando, and was 
kept there during his life, and after his death, in conſideration of the 
future ſucceſſion: the ſame Duke; a little before his death, for the 
better ſecurity of ſucceſſion, would have this Duke Rete Marry the 
Princeſs Maria, Daughter to Duke Francis, and Niece by the Mother 
fide to the Duke of Savoy; (ſhe of whom ſo much hath been ſpoken 
in the beginning of this Book) and to this purpoſe a diſpenſation was 
already privately procured from the Pope. The Duke of Savoy was 
not a little troubled at this Marriage3 nor were the Spaniſh Agents leſs 
troubled then he : both parties complained grievouſly, that this young 
Lady ſhould be diſpoſed of without the participation of the King or 
Duke (who had ſo much intereſt by way of Alliance in her) not ſo 
much as waiting for their approbation; and profefling much amaze- 
meat at it, they had well nigh threatned publick reſentment : but the 
outward ſhew of this diflatiszfation differ d from what lay conceal'd 
inthe boſom; the Duke of Sevoy intended this Lady for Wife to the 
Prince Cardinal of Savoy, ſo to add by this new title to his antient 
pretences of Montferrat, the acquiſition whereof he'thirſted more after 
in this preſeat conjunction of times, then ever he had done formerly; 
and the Spaniſh Agents (who abhor'd that Nevers ſhould ſucceed in 
thoſe Dominions) hoped (as it was thought) if they could have effected 
it, to make uſe ot this Princeſs, whereby to exclude him total y; nor 
was it long ere both theſe parties diſcover'd their averſion to Nevers his 
ſucceſſion 3 tor though falling into the Yaltoline by the Swiſſers and 
Griſons, and from thence being come to Mantss thorow the Venetians 
Territories, he was readily received by all the Mantuans, and obeyed 
as their Princes yet the Spaniſh Agents refuſing to receive him, or to 
call him Duke of Mantua, and the Duke of Savoy profeſſing to pro- 
ceed, and do in this buſineſs, as the King of Spain ſhould do, and that 
he would totally depend upon his authority 3 the Orders of Germany 
and Spain, wbither theſe advertiſments were ſpeedily ſent, were ex- 
peed : from whence they hoped and undoubtedly held that orders 
and reſolutions would be ſent, to croſs the ſucceſſion of the ne Duke, 
becauſe they knew that this had been diſcus d and almoſt reſolved 
there, before the death of Duke Vincent. The Emperours intention was 
that the ſucceſſion of theſe States being to divolve upon a croſs line, 
and that many would pretend co this ſucceſſion 3 the poſſeſſion thereot 
(bould be delivered up to him as to the Supream Lord and _—— 
4 8e. 


B the death of Duke Vincendo, who died in Chriſtmas, the year 
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Judge, that he might afterward diſpoſe thereof to thoſe who ſhould 
have moſt clear title thereunto: this, he ſaid, the peace of Itaiy required, 
and this was wont to be done by the Imperial Chamber z that it was 
thus obſerved in the ſucceſſion of Moniftrrat, when it was ventila- 
ted by many Competitors, after the death of Foven Georgiv Palleaags. 
The Duke of Say did not concur alone with the Duke of Nevers, in 
his antient pretentions to the Dukedom of Momferret, but alſo Mar. 
aret, the Dowager Dutcheſs of Lerrein, eldeſt Siſter to the three laſt 
ukes, pretending by her proximity of relation, not to exclude the 
Duke of Nevers only, but alſo Princeſs Mary, her Brothers Daughter, 
reſpe& being had to Duke Yincenzo, laſt dead; whoſe ſucceſſion was 
now the thing diſputed, and not the ſucceſſion of Duke Francs, Fa. 
ther to Mary, who was ſucceeded by her, Ferdinando, and fince by 
Vincen o; aud as forthe Dukedom of Manta, whereof women are 
made incapable, Don Ferrante Gon aga, Nephew to that ſo famous 
Captain, Don Ferrante, who was younger Brother to Frederick Duke 
of Mantua, the new Dukes Grand - father by the Fathers fide, did con- 
cur: he grounded his title upon the interpretation of certain words of 
the ancient Inveſtment z and upon Nevers his incapacity (as he alledged) 
of ſucceeding in thoſe Dominions, for that both he and his Father had 
born Arms againſt the facred Empire, whereof thoſe States ate anci- 
ent Fees. Pretentions which were thought co be willingly liſtned un- 
to by the Emperour and by the Court of Spain, that they might there- 
by exclude Nevers as they intended to do: nor were thoſe of the houſe 
of Gon ga againſt Don Ferrante's pretentions, thinking that by Ne- 
vers his excluſion, their ſucceſſion grew neerer and therefore ſome 
of them were ſuſpeRed to have had private dealing and treaties with 
Don Ferrame, preſently — the death of Duke Vincenx o, to put 
him into poſſeſſion of that City, and to cry him up Duke; and when 
he died there we e ſome Souldiers ready to do it, who being ſuppreſs'd 
more by diſſimulations ſeaſonably, and by proviſion taken to the con- 
trary, then by puniſhment or by being publickly taken notice of, their 
endeavours proved vain: Nevers, on the contrary, pleading the 
clear and undoubted meaning of the Law, by which t he next Heir to 
the laſt Lord is to be admitted into poſſeſſion of the Fee, not only 
againſt thoſe who lay in wait for the ſucceſſion, but againſt the Sove- 
reign and lawful Lord, (when laps or the devolution of the Fee ſhould 
be pretended) ſaid that the Decree of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, 
made againſt the Duke of Savoy, being paſſed between the Anceſtours 
of either of them; fince which the ſaid Duke, not baving gotten any new 
pretences, he could not proſecute his former. claim, as long as it con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of Nevers his Anceſtors, otherwiſe then inthe 
awarded manner; and for the Dutcheſs of Lorrein, that ſhe was ex- 
cluded either by the male-kindred, though never ſo remote, as it had 
been formerly practiſed; or by her Niece, who was in a neerer degree 
to ſucceſſion: but as for Don Ferrante, who was clearly deſcended 
from the ſecond Son of him by whom they all laid. claim, what colour 
of reaſon had he to pretend to the ancient inveſtment, whilſt the line 
of the eldeſt Son was not yet void: which Iaveſtment prefers the firſt 
born, andthoſe that do geſcend from them, before all others, by - 
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preſs order of Birth-rightz and as for the incapacity that was objedted 
againſt him, he denied that either be or his Father had ever carried - 
Aims againſt the Sacred Empires and ſhewing the ſcars, yet remaining 
in bis Breaſt , of the wounds which he had received in Hangæy, where- 
in he had tought in behalf of the Ceſarian Majeſty. and of the houſe of 
Aufiria 3 he ſaid, that no incapacity could be objected againſt him, for 
any peace that had ſince inſued: in the Articles — 2 full and am- 
ple pardon was granted to any of the contrary party, who had drawn 
their ſwords in that war: but the ſtrong endeavouts to the contrary 
made by the Spaniſh Agents prevailed more with the Emperour, then 
theſe ſolid and evident Reaſons z who knowing that this Prince was 
bred up in France, allied to the blood of France, joyn d in-Kindred 
to the K ing; (wo was Feudatory to that Crown, by the great incomes 
which he poſſeſſed in that Kingdom, ) thought it to be too dangerous for 
them to permit a Lord of two Dukedoms, and a maſter of ſeveral 
ſtrong holds upon the Confines of Millan, to be placed in the bowels 
of Italy; leſt being upheld and adhered unto by France he might 
afterwards raiſe up new parties and factions in Italy, by which their 
Kings authority might decline from that preeminency, in which he did 
more eaſily and more ſecurely maintain himſelf, without any fear of 
the French, who had not one foot of Land in 1taly : adanger which the 
preſent condition of tim:s made to appear very probable, by the deſite 
which, upon many of the Occurrences, -was diſcovered in the French of 
1 greater uw in Itahy, then the Spaniards had; and by their 
for 


omented by many Italian Princes, to the end that they mi 

their own intereſt, ſee the authority of France — hes 
Spain, or at leaſt ſtoutly counterpoiſe it. The Spaniſh Agent did 
therefore fervently endeavour that the Emperour (who to keep the 
houſe of Auſtris in chief authority amongſt all Chriſtian Princes, was 
concern d in the ſame ends and defigns,) might readily lend his hand, 
aud joyn with them in excluding the new Duke; and the Spaniards 
authority was greater at this time with the Emperour then uſual; for 
the late merit by powerful aid both of men and money afforded by the 
Crown of Spain in the troubles of Germany, added tothe community 
of concernment; without which he cauld hardiy have made his party 
good againſt the Rebellions and contrary Factions of Germany; and 
the continual need he ſtood in of the like aſſiſtance, for that choſe flames 
were not yet quite extinguiſhed: ſo as it becoming him to ſecond their 
intereſt, he to pleaſure them had given them order, whilſt Duke Vincen- 
yet alive, (but not likely to live long,)that if the Duke ſhould die, 
they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe States; which when the time 
came, they forbare to do, not thinking the time yet proper, nor affairs well 
prepared; and though the Emperor ſeemed, when the Duke waz dead, 
to continue in the ſame mind; yet he appeared ſomewhat cooler in the 
manner of proceeding z claiming therefore the poſſeſſion of thoſe States 
by publick Decree, as due to him, he ſent Count John di Naſſaw into 
Traly; with the title of Ceſatian Commiſlary , to take poſſeſſion of 
them in a civil manner, it the new Duke ſhould willingly assign them 
up; and if he ſhould refuſe to do ſo, then to proceed b) Cuations aud 


Declarations, and afterwards by Imperial Proclamation, and ſo by 
Yy fore 
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force of Arms: the Spaniards who upon the firſt Orders had betook 
themſelves to the buſineſs, aad who were moſt and neerlieſt concern d 
in thedanger, appeared more hot and fervent; for thinking it would 


be mo e eaſie to drive a new Prince ſuddenly out of his State, then to 


tatry till he ſhould be conſolidated therein, and might by making Pro. 
viſions and Fortifications make the enterpriſe harder, they admit ed of 
no delay; and the rather for that the King of France (wboſe oppoſition 
they only appreheaded)being buſied with all his Forces before Rochel, 
aad therefore not able to apply himſelf much to the affairs of Italy, not 
to ſend ſuccours to the new Duke; they thought they ſhould loſe time, 
if they ſhould not readily imbrace ſo opportune an occahon. The 
Duke of Savoy invited them much thereunto: who profeſſing that he 
would keep firm to that Crown, promiſed many things on his partin 
faycur of the new enterpriſe : but the ioſtigations and relations of Don 
Com allo di Cordua prevailed more with the King and Court of Spur, 
then any thing elſe; who deſirous to have the free and abſolute Govern: 
ment of the State of Italj, being Governour there now (as bath been 
ſaid) till a new Governour might be provided; as ſoon as he heard of 
Duke Yincenzo's death, began to hold intelligence in Caſale, to haye 
one of the Gates of Caſſalle delivered up unto him; and baving agreed 
the buſineſs, he inform'd the Court by Letters of the intelligence he 
beld in that City, and how eaſily it might be gotten 3 which being done, 
he ſaid that the acquiſition of the reſt would with the ſame facility fol- 
low : in fine, not only he, but all the reſt of the Spaniſh Agents l- 
boured to exclude the new Duke. But the Court, which long before 
Duke Vincents death bad foreſeen this accident, and perhaps had re- 
ſolved not to permit the French to get ſuch power in Italy by Never: 
his ſucceſſion; yet being de ained from moving therein, in conſideta- 
tion of the unjuſtneſs of the fact, or weary of their unfortunate ſucceſs 
in the late Wars of Itah, it abhorred to have to do in ſo ſcandalous a 
novelty; and therefore did at firſt put on the more juſt and tayourable 
reſolution, not only of canſenting to Nevers bis new ſucceſſion, butto 
receive him into the protection of the Crown, and to be his friend: 
and in conformity to ſo holy and wiſe a reſolution, diſpatches were 41+ 
ready ſeat out of the Kings Chancery 3 which not being yet come to 
Italy, the Dukes Letters and the Advertiſmeats of Don Gale, and 
of the other Spaniſh Agents, arrived at the Court; whereby they 2c- 
quainted the King with what intelligence they held in Calle: where: 
upon the mind of the Court was ſoon alter d, and the juſtice of the 
Cauſe being born down by the apparent advantage of the new acquilt- 
tion, and of the aſſured ſafety which would thereby redound to the af. 
fairs of 74; they reſolved to oppoſe the new Duke, with might and 
main, and by open war to keep him from the «ſucceſſion of thoſe 
States; and the charge of this new enterpriſe, together with the abſo- 
Jute Government of the State of Millan, (which was the thing he aſpi- 
red unto,) was given to Don Gonzalo, the chief Author and Promotot 
of ſo unbappy and unfortunate an advice: in the execution whereof, 
though the Emperour had not as yet abſolutely conſented thereunto, 
Don Conzalls began to declare war in the Emperours name; and. for 
his better preparing of Men and Arms, he alledged the ms 
ecree 
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Decree of Advocation for the ground: work of the Enterpriſe, and 
ſad, That whereas the Duke ought to have been put into poſſeſſi- 
on of thoſe States by the Emperour, he had actually, and of his own 
Authority intruced thereinto, conttary to the, ſaid, Decree: He alſo 
gilded over this new Commotion with .endeavours for the publick 
Peace of Italy, and for the ſalety of the Affairs of the Grown of 
Spain. And laſtly, but rather by way of complaint, than of any law- 
full occaſion of new War, he added the Marriage of the Princeſs Mary, 
concluded without any reſpe& to the Kings Alliance or Authority. 
Theſe were the reaſons alledged for this preſent War, which being but 
little allowed of by the tacit conſent of moſt men, and as the rendred 
the Spaniſh Forces but little juſtifiable, and Ceſer's reſolutions: not 
correlpondent to the fame and univerſally conceived opinion of his 
piety and Religion; ſo did they, on the contrary, reconcile, through 
commiſera'ion, the general favour to the new Dukes Cauſe; as if be- 
ing opprels'd meerly for reaſon of State, he had been ſuffocated only 
by the covetouſneſs and force of amore powerful Adverſary: But it 
being apparently known, that the Emperour proceeded herein, more as 
forced by the urgent and importunate inſtigations of the Spaniſh A- 
ents, than by his own genius and will; as it did in part excuſe him 
rom mens ſiniſter opinion, ſo did it lay all the odium and blame upon 
the Spanjards 5 which appearing naked in the Field, unaſſiſted by the 
Imp-rial Name or Authority, which they carried in their foreheads, 
written in golden Letters, they did 8 to men what they intrinſe- 
cally were, not bent to favour the rights of any of the preteaders, nor 
to the mainta ning of the Ceſarean Authority, but to the new acquiſi- 
tion of Teiritories, and to the further enlarging the Kings Empire in 
Itah, by the ſuppreſſing of that Prince; ſo as the Inſurrections of the 
Yaltoline , ſuſteined and fomented by the Spaniards, had fill'd 14 

with jcalouſies and ſuſpicions, and rendred their name odious; ſo their 
preſent betaking themſelves to the manifeſt uſurpation of a Principali- 
ty, without any the leaſt colourable reaſon, torc'd the Italian Potentates 
toprivide for their private and for the Common ſafety, which, if the 
Sp:niards ſhould obtain their ends, they foreſaw would be much en- 
dangered, The Duke of Savoy 's reconciliation to the King of Spain 
did accelerate the Enterpriſe againſt the new Duke; for the Kings 
Agents, to make the buſineſs eaſie to themſelves, and to lay the way 


open for the taking of Caſſalle, which: they did ſo exceſſively deſire; 


and firmly believing the Duke would not ſtand idle upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, nor ſuppreſs his ancient pretences; and on the other ſide, the 
Duke ſeeing that he could not better advantage himſelf in che preſent 
conjuncture of times then by help from Spin; therefore all other re- 
ſpects being laid aſide, they thought neither of them could do better 
than to haſten the concluſion of the Agreement, which had beea treat- 
ed of long before, touching the diviſion of Montferrat s by which 
Trins, Alba, San Damiano, and many other Towns of Montferrat, be- 
ing aſgned over to the Duke (which being more incorpota:ed with PI- 
eamont, was very adyamagious for the union of that State 3) the Spani- 
ards were to put themſelves into the poſſeſſion of the reſt; wherein was 
compreteaded Caſſalle, Ponte t ura, Monte al vo, Nice, Acqui, Pon one, to- 
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thaught to be conſcious of all things that had paſt)wherat the Duke was 
very angry, and held himſelf to be much injured, and complain d grie- 
vouſly thereof to the ſame Senchiamend, who was at this time returned 
from Turin to Mantua, and to Monficur 4% Guron, a Gentleman (ent 
by the King of Francs to keep him from the new Reconciliation, with 
new offers, not only touching bis new pretenſions, bur of aſſured and 
powerful affiftance againſt the Genoeſes, for recovery of the Towns 
upon the River, which were allotted to him by the Articles of S»ſ«; 
for the King of France, being ſufficiently imploy d and intent about the 
buſineſs of Rochel, did not omit any indeavours whereby the Affairs of 
AMontferrat might be friendly compounded between the two Dukes: 
This was the Auge or Vertical point of this Princes Greatneſs; he be- 
ing at one and the ſame time fued- unto in his own Court, and Idoli- 
zed, as a God on Earth, by the Agents of two great Kings, and tempt- 
ed by moſt advaniagious conditions to joya with them, as if ut thei 
actions did depend upon him, and as if the whole Foundation of the 
ſafety of the preſent Affair did in him conſiſt. And as it often falls 
out in humane affairs, that when things are come to the higheſt point 
they begin to decline, fo fared it with this Duke; for not being able 
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to mount higher, and not being able through the volubility of Affhirt 
to continue long in that pitch, he was forced afrerwards eo foop'from 
that exakation, and was brought to loſe 2 great part of his State, and 
almoſt to his uttet cuine: Being amidſt ſo mauy and findi 
himſelf, together with the former offences, dajured by che French, by 
the duplicity of this Matrimonial Treaty; and being conſcious ro him- 
felt of the treſh injuries done to the King and Croma of Frayce, be 
ve ns beliefe to his Agents gteat oſſers 3 and thinking that de 

build more ſafely upon rhe favour of the Spatiards, by reaſon of the 
community of Intereſts, and by the advan bargain which he 
ſhould get from chem, in the dividing of Menftrras, he rather choſe 
rw joyn with Spain than with Fraxcts and afterwards acquaiating the 
French Agents with this his reſolution, he racitely pteaded rhe Prace of 
Moyſone (made by their King) for his defence, withoat acquainting his 
Confederates with ir, nor making any the leaft account of their con- 
ternments, and ina gibing manner added, That he had featntof thei 
King to joyn readily with the Crown of Sp, which now ſo 
faithfully united to that of France, as might be ſeen by the helps which 
France received from Spain in the buſineſs of Tachri, ir fhew'd chat 
was not to be doubted, but that he being alſo joyned rorhe Crown of 
Spain, would nevet be able to diſunite it from that of France, nor be 
iy prejudicero it. The French Agents being therefore dilimiſt-with 
ſmall fatisfaction, as alſo the French Souldijers| who were whder bis 
hay; but keeping Marini, the French Refident iu Turin, rillfuch time 
u his own Reſident ſhould return from Puri, his Reconciliation” wich 
Jain was perfectly eſtabliſhed, but unhappily, as x-proved by the great 
r which (conttary to their ſuppoſals) befel both M and the 
ing of Spain. * i 

55 the coaulion and excluſion of theſe iſet the new Dukes 
affairs were brought to a very bad condition, both in hopes aud op 
on; for the King of Franet, who was his chief Protectot, not being 
idle to ſuſtein him, either by authority ot fotce, he hal little help to ex- 


pect elſewhete, againſt the Emperour, King of Spam, and Duke of 


gaviy, who joyn'd all together to drive hit our of His Stats, the httet 
two by force of Arms, and the firſt by Judicial Authority and Edict; 
ſo as none of his other Friends, who wifh'd him well, could aifiſt hic, 
without indangering themſelves, ſinee he wanted the tto of 
France: And the Princes of  11aly, thoagh they were much tronbled at 
this Prince's proſecution, for the example and conſequence thereof, yet 
were they forced to proceed very circumſpectiy m declating thems 
felves, and much more in aſſiſting him: ttay, it was t be feared; thar, 
If required, they would have declated 4gainft him, The Empereurs 
Authority was at this time very great and formidable, having gotten 
the upper hand of the Prince Palatine, and of His abettots; Att che 
Princes and Hans Towns of Germany tendred him exact obedience; tot 
ſo much for fear of his powerful Army of above 1060 fighting 
men, which being diſtributed into fevetal parts of Germany, were teady 
at hand, as for that by his Fappy Succeſſes, and continued beurfe of 
Victory, he ſeemed to be miractlouſly favoured by the Heavens: And 
ttuly he was in bis actions the moſt formidable of all his Predeteſſots z 
an 
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and undoubtedly had he turned his Forces upon Italy, he would have 
found ready obedience 3: ſo as the Pope and Venetians, in whom all 
Nevers his hopes did reft, were forced to proceed with great caution in 
theſe preſent affairs, which did not directly appertain unto them, The 
Venetians, that they might keep from provoking him, by adding new 
injuries to the ancient enmities contracted with this very Emperour, 
when. upon the Croates account they aſſaulted Gradiſca, and eadeayour. 
ed to deptive him of his Patrimonial Eſtate in Friuli; and the Pope, 
for that Peace between him and the Emperour, making much forthe 
good of Chriſtendome, it became not him to break it upon the (core of 
the new Dukes ſucceſſion. 

Ceſar's Authority was likewiſe augmented by the Pcace made by him 
at this time with the Turk and Tranſilvanians, and by the ad vantagious 
offers. which were made unto him by his Rebels, and by the Head of 
them, the King of Denmark, who being ſeveral times routed by him in 
Battel, aud bereſt of a great part of his Kingdom, defired Peace: 
wherefore it was to be doubted, that theſe Commotions being appealed, 
which were thoſe which did only diſturbe the Affairs of Germany, the 
Emperour, to maintain his Authority and Command in Italy, ſhould 
have made good his threats of paſſing into Italy with powerful Forces, 
when the Proceſs ſhould be ended which was then begun againſt Ne. 
vers; and that War ſhould be publiſh'd againſt him, in caſe he obeyed 
not the Imperial Edits or Banne. Reaſon was added to theſe reſpedy, 
which ought-to detain the new Dukes friends from declaring themſelva 
to favour nim: For the Emperour being Supream Lord of theſe Stare, 
and of the new Duke, none could or ought legitimately to interpoſe 
between him and his Vaſſal, nor reprove or correct any Judgment that 
ſhould paſs, there being none to whom recourſe was to be had in point 
of 'grievance: And; yet Nevers thinking, that to quit his poſſeſſon 
willingly was the worſt, of evils, reſolved to keep it till the laſt; he 
theretore betook himſelf to munite Manta and Caſſabe the beſt he 
could, hoth of them being yery ſtrong places, the laſt by Art, the other 
by Nature, and ſtood prepared to receive fo great a ſtorm; he notwith» 
ſtanding offered (ſince the King of France could not aſſiſt him) ſeveral 
Propoſals of accommodation to the Duke of Savoy, and to the King of 
Spain, deliring the King that he would receive him into the accuſtam- 
ed protection of his Crown, as he had done his Predeceſſors, and pro- 
feſſing to be willing to depend in all things upon his Authority: More- 
over, to the end that he might not appear contumacious to Ceſars De- 
Cree, and to the end that the, Citadel of Caſſalle might not keep the 
Spaniards in perpetual jtalouſie, he of himſelt offered to receive Dutch 
Garriſons, which ſhould depend upon his Ceſarean M jeſty, and to ſet 
up the Imperial Euſigns, into all the Towns of bis Dominions, except 
the City ot Mantua, which was not (as he ſaid) a Magazine of Arms, aud 
Caſſabe, where in lieu of receiving in a Garriſon, he offered to beat 
down the Walls and Bulwarks, which divide the Citadel from the Ci- 
ty, to the end that being bath joyn'd in one Body, the / might be the 
more eaſily taken; which Propoſals not being accepted, they did not 
at all retard the going on of the Enterpriſe, nor were they ſufficient to 
keep off the Proceis and Citations of the Imperial Bando or Edict, 
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which were intimated untoĩ him, and threatned by the Ceſarian Commil- 
ſary, who was at this time come into Jah. The Marqueſs of Cano 
was Governour of Montferrat, and the Marqueſs di Rivares was Go- 
vernour of the Citadel; the latter a Montferrian, the other a Veroneſe 3 
but the Chancellor Traians Cuiſcardi s authority was Superintendent in 
the conduct of publick Affairs; one who was very well vers d in the 
Affairs of the world, quick witted, very vigilant and careful of the new 
Prince his intereſt, and partial to France. Theſe, providing all things 
neceſſary for the. defence of theſe and all other places of Montferrat, 
did atteatively obſerve the proceedings of the Goyernour of Mani ferrat, 
and of the Duke, who growing daily more fervent ih the buſineſs, pie: 
pared for off ending: Nevers did the like in Mantua; and the Gover- 
nour, nor other Spaniſh Agents, not having been any ways diligent, af- 
ter Vincens death, in keeping either Subjects or Forreigners from en- 
tring to de end that City, many Souldiers came by threeves into Man- 
184, though the Valtalint, through the Venetians Towns, and thoſe 
of the Genoeſe; and many French who were caſhiered after the Duke 
of Savoy's reconciliation and declaration, were got into Caſſale: ſo as 
before the war began, the new Duke had got about 6000 Foot, and 
1000 Horſe into Mantua, part of the ſame Nation, part Forreignets, 
and of thole, moſt French; and in Caſſale there were about 4000 Foot, 
and 400 Horſe, all of them Montferrians, unleſs it were 500 French, 
who being caſhie ed by the Duke of Savoy had lifted themſelves under 
Monſicur i Guron. There camethither alſo, after the Enemy was in · 
camp'd before it, the Marqueſs of Zeveran in diſguiſe, who was come 
from France to ſexve in that war, that he might be re · admitted from ba+ 
niſhment, which he bad a little before incur d tor fighting a Duel. A 
gallant, Gentleman, and well yers'd in atms: theſe two Towns bei 
ſtrong and abund:atly furniſh'd with Garriſons, it was prubable that 
both the Sieges might prove long and difficult y and that tteiefore che 
oppugners, who were but few in number, might not come off with 
honour from that Enterpriſe, as being either weary ot waſted by time, 
by waclike actions, by ſufferings and hardſhips, or ſorced hy French 
luccour, or by ſome other ſtrapge, unthougbt · of accident. Beſides 
Caſſale, two other Forts were to be expugned, N. and Monticalue, 
and two Towns, Penxene and Ponteſtura. Ihe taking whereof, tl ey 
being feaſonably well munited, would requite length of time, and 
moie men: on the contrary many things made againſt tte Duke of S. 
2 and againſt the G veraour, whole eyes wefe chiefly fix d upon Caſs 
ſale; ſcarcity of men, tt e e not being then in the S ate of Milain above 
2000 Hlorſe and 12000 Foot; 2000 whereot were to be kept in Como, 
lot the rec. lacy, detence of the paſſes towards the S wiſſets and Gri- 
ſons: 4000 others, and 800 Horſe, were ot neceſſity to be kept in the 
Quarters of Cremona upon the Mantuan Coafines, againſt the new 
Duke; whoſenumbe.s being inc eaſed thteataed many things: fort ee 
were no more then 6coo Foot, and 1500 Horſe to march into the 
Fie ds. True it is, that a Truce tor ſix monechs being agreed upon 
be ween the ommon Health ot Genes, and the Duke of Sevey, he ob 
laned 5000 Foot [rom the Commonwealth, whecewich having ſuffi - 
Cieatly garriſon d the Towns ae Riviera, he ſeemed to have go wax 
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of men during the Trace : ſome men, but not many, were likewiſe 
expected from Naples, Sicily and Sardigna: to the want of men were 
likewife added the want of Victuals, by reaſon of the great barrenneſg 
of that years Haryeft 3 and the want of ready moneys, by reaſon of 
the ſuſpenſion of payment made the King, as hath been ſaid; and theſe 
were neceſfxrily accompanied with the want of credit amongſt the tra- 
ding Genoeſes, and of the Court itſelf: ſo as the chief finews of war 
being wanting, it was impoſſible to raiſe more men, or to make much 
proviſion for the Entetpriſe, It being impoſſible to fir down upon 
ſo many diſadvantages, and upon fo ill grounds, before Caſale, a place 
ſtrong of it ſelf, but much ſtronger by the Citadel, very capacious, and 
of a large ſituation, flank'd by fix Bulwarks, begirt by large and deep 
Ditches, and which being w +» 4 planted and fortified by all therules 
of modern Fortification, was deſetvedly thought, and commonly held 

to be a royal Fort, and the ſtrongeſt that was in all Italy, except Palms 
in Friulizit would have been more wiſely done to have defer d the Siege 
till a more fitting time 3 and though the deſire and haſte ot this new ac- 
quiſition did exceed all other conſiderations, it had been more tothe 
purpoſe to have taken firſt ſome of the Towns about it; and putting 
500 Foot, and 200 Horſe into each of them, and to have cleared the 
with them, to the end that neither Victuals, Men nor Munition might 
have been brought thereinto; and whilſt they ſhould have thus beſieged 
it at a diſtance, to have gone with the reſt of their men to before Ni 
and from thence to Memcalus and Fontene; and having reduced the 
weaker Towns,to have gone then with all their Forces to beſiege cu. 
le; and ſtreightening the Siege, to bring it to a neceffity of either ſurren- 
dring it ſelf, or of being ſtormed, But this being a buſineſs of length, 
and the Governour being defirous, according to his promiſe 'madeto 
the Court of Spain, to end the buſineſs in a ſhort time, he prefer d the 
taking of the place before any other reſolve, being thereto invited not 
fo much by the ſmall quantity of Munition, which (as they ſay,) be was 
made believe was in it, and by the intelligence which he had therein; 
as building his belief upon the ſmall experience and reſolution which 
he thought tobe in the defendants. I ho were (for the moſt part) Mont- 
ferriatis, common people, ' who being affrighted arid terrified bythe 
loſs of their Houſes and Fields, when they ſhould ſee them ruinedby | 
the Enemy, would not-itf likelihood petfiſt long in defending Caſelt. | © 
But their Catculations proved falſe, and their deſigns vain; for the 
Munition and Proviſion did far excetd opinion; and the Montferti- 
ans ptoved not only more valiaut, but more faithful and conſtant, then 
Subj<Rs uſe to be to a Prince who was hardly known to them: the in- 
telligence wrought no effect, either through the diligence of the Duke 
of Mantua Captains and Officers, or out of the difidence and feat of 
thoſe that tteated thetein. "The Governour, notwithſtanding, coming 
into the Field about the end of Marth, and paſſing over the Po at Valen- 
Ia, came with his Army to Fraſſinero, the firſt Town of Montferru, 
two miles diſtant from Caſalle; where making a Magazine for Arms, 
for Victuals and Ammunition, He mufter'd his men; wherein f e found 
not above $000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe; wherein were comprehended 
2000 Neapolitans,: who were ficlt of all come from the State of Genes, 
under Antonio dal Tafſo. The 
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The City of Caſalle ſtands upon the Banks of Po, in a Plain on the 
lefe ſide of the River : the ſorm thereof is irregular, but rather round 
then of any other ſhape: it is begirt with Walls, unleſs it be on the 
North fide, where the Poe coming almoſt up to the Wall ſerves for 
2 Ditch : on the South ſide, where, the Plain extends it ſelf, is the Ci- 
tade),. within balf a mile whereot the Hills draw neer, and ancient Ca- 
ftle defends it. It was thought very fit by many to make themſelves 
walters of the Hills, not only becau ethey command the City ba for 
thatibe cefendants would thereby be ſtreightned in Victuals; for being 
io expect ſuccouts only from Moniferrat, which lies behind the Hills, 
the ſeizing of chem deprived tl e detendaots of all hope of ſuccour: but 
wee it either that the Governour, who was almoſt equal to the deſen- 
dants in Foot, was loth to part from the Plain, where he gane 
in Horſe or that Fe thought if he ſhould incamp upon the Hills he 
ſhould be coo far from the River, from whence be {was to receive Vi- 
ctuals and other Proviſions, not without danger of Eaving ibem inter- 
cel City which would be between the Riyec and him; or that 
he thought his very accoſting the City would be enough to rake it, he 
kept upon the Plain; and going from Frafiners, went in Rank and 
File towards Caſale; whither when he was come ſo neer as that the Can- 
non could not reach him, he halted, and quartet d himſelf before that 
part of the new wall which is called 44 neu, which thruſting out 
from the Citadel towards the Foe, joyns with the ancient wall of the 
City. At the ſiting down of che Camp, thoſe within, according to the 
cuſtom of Souldieis, ſallied out very ſtrong both in Foot and Horſe; 
2nd ſhewing great courage, made a ſtout. Skirmilh that day, which 
laſted till night; and though they were manfully withſtood and re- 
puls d, they failed not to make auother; ally the next day, out of a 
double deſign: the one to hindet the Enemy as much as was poſſible 
from fortifying himſelf, and from making his approaches, ar at leaſt 
to retarde them: the other, that they might ga a mote time to fortifie 
themſelyes the better on the fide whereon they were aſſaulted: nor 
did their endeavours prove vain, for being defended by Artillery from 
the Citadel, which plaid upon that fide, they came to underneath the 
Rawpiers,, where they fought valiantly 3 and being afterwacds pur- 
ſued, they retreated [fe to underneath the ſhelter of their Cannons 
Continuing to do thus many days, they afforded their men conveni- 
ency to fortifie their new wing, againſt which the Enemy bent their 
whole Forces; and they bad made two Half-moons beyond it, which 
defended the new Gate, and two great Plat- forms, which did alſo ſhel- 
ter the Mills which furniſh'd them with griſt : but the aſſailantꝭ being 
got ſo ncer as they were, able to plant Batteries, they. raiſed tour, one 
of Italians, on the ſide of the Capuchins Church, the other three of 
Spaniards,neerer the Poe; from whence, though they began to play fu- 
riouſly, yer did they advance but a little z for the ſhot gave only agaiaſt 
tte higbeſt houſes, and ſometimes flew ſome of them who wrought 
upon the Trenches 5 and having ſpent ſome days thus, and finding 
themſelves deceived in their opinion of taking the Town io eaſily, an 
of che ſm Il reſiſtance they ſpould meet with, they began to diſtruſt the 
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danger « of himſelf! and of ſome ot his men, whereof ſome were drown'd 
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—— ive fire unto it unfels they-would' 
the Gaitifon, breach Rh by” Bart 
that de dach other Plat ſtms to retreat unto, h fear of 
the mine; and having fpent all bis Munitiou, Wadde tlat 5 and 
his Garrilon might bè ſuffer d to ce forth "with their Arms 40 d Bag- 
gage, and that they might be convey'd into — able Articles 
deing ugteed unto by the Duke in amb guous tert, the Captain 40d 
five of his Officets were petmitted to go into vd an 9 VE Soul: 
diets were ſet at libertſ': butthe Governour Aan tet Arti- 
cles the Duke had made, ſent ſome Troops of Hotfe 00 the way 
whictv|6ads from Tino io Caſale, which kept the Souldiers Wn entring 
ibe eintotheſe two places being taken, the Dake was poſſeſs'd ot 2 5 
by the Articles of diviſion fell to his ſhare: for the cher 1 5 being 
but ſmall pte ſently came in unto bim and ſwore feaky ; dnd the 
ſor the 2 eſtabliſhment of hat be had N ber gan to 845 7 
Fort Roy al about Trine; which being in a ſhtt time duet, 
to de almoſt as untakeable as ale, with nd little prejudice to 5 
Sime of uillain; and this Fortifieation being conttary to the Articles 
of Diviſion, the Duke to appeaſe the Governour, fent to rake Ponre- 
furs, and having obtain'd it upon Articles, he cauſed it preſently to 
de delwered up unto him, as what belong d to the King by the Articles 
of Diviſion: being afterwards deſirous to take  Montcalvs, 2a Town 
which did not belong to him by the Articles; he turu d all his Forces 
upon it. The Goverhour and other of the Kings Commanders were 
dot a little troubled arthis the Dukes ſoſpeedy ſuccels z for they beitig 
KS 2 imploy d 
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9 7 e 5 en e im 
org is Egterpriſe was — to be 
517 0 ZE ET — convenient, and was therefore 
prefer d N 0 lt : 4960 Foot were therefore immediute· 


ly ow e "ar 25 Ib Count 1 e aus, _ 
50 Hot ren picte of Cannon: there was nat — — 
the Mg 94 5 tia, two Sakers, and yy yr, = 
there way ſcarcity. oh waxlike Muggiop: = it is true that 
monte, 4 French man, yas come thither ſome days before, — 
other of the ame Me moſt of them experienced men, and men ef 


command i who. can pr Manig, and paſſing one after anotber 
in diſguiſe 155 Genoa, fa tha che Enemy approached 
NIX d made ſtqut r and Skirmiſhing — them, ſtrove 


to 100 ei from taking up their Quarters, from fortitying thewſelves, 
and Na Battery) theſe did for ſome days bindet the Enemies 
proceedings : but no he ing able to diſturbe them totally, the enemy at 
ſaſt planted batteries on thiee ſideʒ 3 and becauſe a good Halli moon w 
ere 725 Sainſt the weakelt part of the Wall, — made their ap- 
proaches that may to take it 3 thinking that when they ſhould have done 
ſo,, cler ae 108 more eaſily take the Town z and whilſt they advaa· 
ced wit des, they attempted to take it by an aſſaule by night; 
but finging The 7 5 ts more ready to receive them then they had 
imagined, 1. mare ſtout reſiſtance , they were forc d to retreat with 
ſome bah : A Nog retizeds they. endraroured to get neeter, and having 
5 got 
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5 averl w 
poſſeſs q of any Tower ae through 
— when by ſuffering him to poſſeſs himſelf of ſo great 
apgriof thas State, they had put him into more power and 1 
—— he hy fortifying 4a, Tring 399 Mentee had made him 
mote able to defend himſelf, ang to offend. others. Mareover; 
Denne Arms and Mea being kopen to be upon the Con- 
af France, it became them — — bim, leſt joy- 
viog with tie French he. might ene to mie preju- 
dice then that of Caſeles but they wete forced to him with much 
maneys aud meu, tor which he —— preſs d, to — him oppoſe, 
and reſiſt the French Forces; to wheregf ſince he was firſt 
expoſed, he had juſt ſeaſon to fear, — ef would be made 
the ſear of war: the demands were thaught juſt, and neceſſary. ro. be 
granted; forthe Duke of Nevers ſceng himſelf, ig effect deſtitute of 
help from France: bat Crown being — buſied before Reclel, he had 
by mortgaging his Land in France, raiſed about 14000 Foot, and K oO 
Horſe; to which, by Order from the King, Marſhall Cricky, Gover- 
cur of Dolpheny, was to joyn with the ordinary Cen d Arms of his Go- 


— which might make about 5000 Foot, and % Horſe: Ibe 
Marquels 
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[ain te tber Rs u ef Al trouble dy therleqr 


of de Duke of Sn truth N Aa cobfiabey, Aud by their jealoufle, 
that having now by odd part of ee che either out of a d a 
fire of pfeſe "of advi er things, or to a0 


new Wars in ing vin 'Domiri hiok of ſome 
wi at elſe to theprejudite of deines alen bad conpaded bur : 
lirtle before with the King; eſpecially ſiace it made not much for his 
dwñ im ereſt that Caſale" Thowld>fall into the "Spaniards bands: 
knew what privz'© intelligence be held continually in thb Court: 
FPiance f they knew how he was rhreatned' om the <A fide, and whit 
Sen fey were aue him him on the other fide by that Cott againſt th 
Genoeeles,” gteat inciterhents to work y whatſoyer confi 
heart, and to make the beſt ci pony Waver, ö 
the Duke who was! ally 0 863 friend to Noveftien, m 
deſiton of x: on te Geeoeſes, 1nd rar fen do d. 
made moſt ſor th ement of his owwaffalrs. al. ths 
—— was ſuſped ed conſeibus of ſomé Tecret4ny 
arp Tues. —— h under the colofit of -Hoſt 
ria dkes Reſidknt ſhould'terarn from Frames and Mol 
faid Duxe ſeemed ont ardly Fore much to ſtudy the Welfare 
King ef „ins Proceedings, ang profeſ d great conſtancy to the die 
co ed Amity, ahd. ed himſelf with great obſervancy 16 
wards tt at Court and the Agehts thereof; yet this ſo great and 0 * 
rraordinary affection of a Prinee who bur à little before was an Enem 
bad init Hore ot ferming then ſincerity. Theſe ſuſpitiotis wete 
ereaſed by the doubtꝭ rhat᷑ not᷑ the Governour, nor other Spaniſh Agen 
had teal good imedtions for the Duke of S4viy, it not being very like 
. 1theyſhoald be Maſters of Caſalle they would — bim 
greater by maintuiaing him in his new wuiirions for the Articles of 
diviſton agreed upon between the Duke and the Governour in the 
Kings name were never actepted of j in the Court of Spain by tte Kings 
nor approved of in Germany by*the Emperour, who could not with- 
out bluſhing proceed rigourouſly againſt the one, and wink at the acti- 
ens of the other; and ca 19 nified to the Duke that he ſnhould 
reſtore what he had taken, and to he Spaniards, that they ſhould ceaſe 
From decke Caſale: So it was to be believed by the ſpeedy and 
ſtrong tottifying of Trins, Alba, and Montcalve, that the Duke of 34. 
voy bad the ſame opinion of the Spaniards towards him, as the Spani 


ard had of kim towards the Ki ings Affairs; and that therefore this ill 
com- 
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155 held int&lipente Weh the Dult of Sach, he promited to 


n with men to execute their defigtis't moſſeys alder ſeveral pre- 
tences 


aud ſo fa 


ere Jiſperſs/d abroad amongſt ſome p aa the * ſort of pea- 
o being 805 — they thaug be ought be eaſily 
re nee * ſo ſont to man 
them acquainted ao 
e at — 5 dh meant to małe uſe of 
entment which, they intended to make; 
e Out-laws, people of 2 
as bad got pardon for 
ſe to get ihe univerſali- 
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ee 15 formerly h priſoners, and whom he 
ae ty 1 75 che K t u ir Par of got 
wien promis d Ace ould date be put todeath, in 

a 10 6d. in Genoe . copuni * Gt Conſpirators 3 iel 
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er Ag«aty knew they were. in a gueſt rgightz,.for 
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etve 15. 705 
Igents, het } 


a 2 it by pugiſhic © the Canſpicators3 

they * or not, were 
.to alienate and diſtaſte the Duke, bydenying his requelt, o 
Oy conientin  tg.cauienew trouble: between the Duke and the Com 
monwealth, which, the King would be conſtrain d to declare in fie 
your of the gut or che ther gh em, with. great danger to the preſeat 
meas! ti Vet ink ble example, the new reconciliation 
t 1 e Duke prevail'd over the merit of the anci 
ent j and unit ee friendblp of the Commonwealth; and the 
| ſanstatho 115 c before any. reſpe& of publick honour, 
ot ol the Kings zerefore the Gavernour and other Agents 
were very feveent ae the point of freeing the Conſpirators, and uſed al 
endeavgurs in obtaining their pardon ;. inſomuch as they p.e en el 
Lerers written by the Ling to the Commonwealth for the Conſpina- 
tors impunity z buch b the ciccumſtance ot time appeared to be fla. 

med upon Blanks, which upon like oceaſions are truſted with 

Agents 5 and the Goyernour ſent Don Alvaro di Lu ſara to Genod, [0 
tcextl.e;ein with the Commonyealth; propounding unto her Senator 
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how exlly they mightobtaina ils and good peacs ing dg rey 
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eee Duke td „nor — — bim 
it they would deſiſt: ſo 25 i . al} were but falſe pres 
reaces, which be ſtrove to maintain by his own amchoriey; by the fat our 
ot the Spaiiſh Agents, and by threars : che — 
ſeandalizedat fo exorbitant — and at the $ 

ſtrange preflures ; the Council, reaſon of t 


numbers called I minore, 1 — e chief affairs 
cus d, being called, and Lsſades <= being. 
debate, — p, and ada . 1 
If Icon id our greater ex * 
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ſedition ? bm 18 authorize ah {adrenal 

people, which in the thing be ſo much now et: fo ut sfterwards al r#tes 
| te: at be her 3 the g gue Cd bing ro 2 

puniſhment taben away, "the AMujemy of this Government ſuppre 

the autherity of this Order rue undes foot, and the peoples obedience i; 
and will any endure to hear of 2 ſe conditions ? will there be any 
one — little æcalaa of 1 ck good, ſo wicked an enemy io the Cam- 
monwealth, xs will not rather — to ron any mitforiant, how great 
ſafer any death, then conſent to ptace upon ſo ruinew conditions N the bare 
dignity and reputation of the Commonwealth in not now the thing in quefti- 
though we were 10 loſe 4 thouſand lives for it, if we had ſo many, but of the 


— ths 2 


f ſumm; totalis of the pablict ſafety, bat of the very foul of liberty, bat bf 


the vital ſpirits of the preſent Government z which after having received 
ſech «wound, what would it become but 4 Carcaſe full of borrour, breahing 
potbing ont but ruine, ſedition and death it good ſometimes 10 pardeys 
Conſt iracies, but it muſt be by Princes who are newly got inis Principality, 
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with is 10 ibe Hollanders ę you may eradventare think that 4 F ench-like 
fury, more terrible then the raging of the Sea, might devour theſe Provinces f 
nothing leſs , the King was net rrenbled at u, bebroke not withthe Cem 
wonwalth which badbeen a friend ta his Crown 3 #43, be did not ſo mach 
4 withdraw bis wonted favanrs and [uccgurt from them : how une 11 th 

umpariſon, if you, conſider. he quality of the Deliquents, the enormiry of 
the fault, er the occaſion of . the 8 ? .and ball we doubt 10 find lf, 


deration in the Court ok 775 „ in 4 fond inc d * then he 
did in F ab we 7 that the Ti 4 pale ever 
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dangerous 5, what ſhould we de ? ſhall 27 
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us ? nor would they themſelves ( 175 dad I 12 why 7 55 | give 
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Commonwe 
fen d with 10h ſcar, ang miſer - 1 he to die of ſuch a 
wound, 2 ſe, 7 25 lives, and 3 theſe to PH who 
Þonldſo ſhamefully have betr aged the Publick, for their private ſafety : they 
would, in fine, ( F the heavens ſhould have ſoordered their lleſtiny] not value 
tha life, which when at home and among ft their friend, 4 Catarrhe, Fever, 

in an ſlef by accident might by an obſcure death bereave them of ; whereas 
nom they ſhall Ii ve glorios ſly for ever, net only for having ſerved thitr Conn- 
I with their live "oY ortunes in theſe wars, but for having been [acrificed 
li t innocent Vidtime. or the publick ſafery, 4441 * © Ih 
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oy : 750 cer⸗ 


requeſt, they mould with a generome anc 
7 nem which ſhould be provided for 
ubtir pardon obtained, they ſhould f 
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Ir * jpivs was not only artentiy:ly liſtned — * t approved by 
an unahi dun conſent of all the tearers: infomuch a3 any ane tepug· 
nant 8 ſuffrage being produced, not any one of the priſoners 
nenen e —— many were pr eſent at this Debate, gave their Votes 
to the cont ; wherefore in purſuance of the Sentence pronounced 
agaiaſt 8 Pri ets, (not allowing them any mintite of delay more then 
whe i is Ofual pointed by = A3) four of the Conſpirators were 
beheadt ed, . * y ee be uilty by former oceſs: at which the 
Duke being highly ket, þ hepave Order t x of his Priſoners 
ſhould loſe their beads; ap ppearing — atha to hape ir done, and the 
Heads man was even now ready to do bis o = hg laſt, being either 
overcome by the intreaties of ſome of his follo or irig ed with 
the unworthineſs and artocity of the action, or that (pera re) de 
did never really intend 1 it, He commanded forbearance;' and the Go- 
vernour and other Officers, no leſs incenled, then the Duke; againſt the 
Commonwealth, ſeemed to be'mightily ſcandalized 3 not io much fot 


that adheting to the Duke they defired ro make him know, that they 
joyn'd with him i — 1 d; as for having 8 this occaſion 
ſufficient aged 5s Authority, they thought it was not a lit- 

tle cee ti the des welt ie reſolution: inſo · 

| 890 as 15 rw 4: Ars iracors who were already beheid- 

ed we = Goyernour t the Commonwealth, before the 
Duke 0 favbarthe Conipiraey; erſogte other of rhem be 
ing come u bands, he ſet them at liberty: not m any the 


leaſt 2 ommony# nywealths igtreatie, 25 fe had wont to do 
upon leffer oc at if they ſhould be cited they 
might dave occaſibi Jud ement, 1 — ecured in the State of 
Millan; A keene gorher of che Conſpirators wither 
eraordidary favour,” 384nted thei} and protected them iu his. Coat 
24 il rther luſter them to publifi ſeditiod3 Papers in Print, *where- 
ite the Cendeſes to rebellion : affuͤrſng them that che Duke 
wild declare hit — omg of their libefty; and which wat of 
more ortancey he. by means of the great power he held with the 
88980 gents, end 3 ber 'dtoriife enmity between them and the Ge- 
— N their hetre incõuragement, that be held many 
1215 W 8 by whictſhe might caſity'turn the affairs of that 
See e downs and ir 10 inkling that the French 
would loyn with tfioſe that ſnould revolt, be ſtrove to W de them joyn 
with hi tim in wrt enterprife, to the Jad: char they ce totally 
excludethe French from out of 54 3- and to keep him from 
ſtrained.to recall Niem once mote t ither, ha he might work ens 
upon the Genoeſe?:** Theſ&the Diikes endeavdurs did doubtleſl eſly mucy 
per erplek the Spaniſh Agents, Who by reaſon of the pre ent bulioe (s of 
Caſſalle had daly is nec of bop ing the Duke fitmi anto 2 
Genes appearing to be the Run Aubin 
theii cortivals were with all*kRetf” Forces to give, men were — 
doubtful what reſolutions the Opurt of S would put on touching 
theſe Occurrences; it not being 'comprehended by their actions, not 
penetrated into bytheir difcourie, to what lg bey inclined; ſo ton- 


— were the gainſayings boch of accidents and reaſons, on 7 
ide: 


nt If TI 


-block againſt the which all 
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fide: yet the firm belief, th at the addition the Duke bad got by the ne 
acqu ſition of part of Moniferras N jealouſte iũ the — 
san overcame all other conſiderations: fo as it was not probable, 
tha the Spaniards would add ſcandal to ſcanda), and increaſe jealoofies 
in Italy, and comaminate the glory which they but # little before de 
tonen in the —_ _ devon of the 2 
randizing t uke of S, an 4 Comm 
Seh had always been fo fingularly to a four why 
that Crown had received fuch advuatagent y & fo naturally ate wen 
defirous of novelty, and inclined to ſigiſter ep erpretations, Ae 

| thought thar dhe Courrot Sun did 'not only lend an tar ny Rep 
AKices, but confented-thereuaro : i is true that theſe men dodbted 
| Whether thavCourrprodeeded really and fincerely herein, or cuniũg 

ly, only to keep the Dube well affected tothe enterpriſe of eat aß a 
waeren rom the practices which he ſeemed to be reſolute in. and 
might eaſſiy effect by aſſiſtance ſrom Frante, to the prejudice of the 
Commonwealth : p hs finiſtet reports which were 

together with news of diviſions and faQions in wrong to the 
—＋ 5 otiared by the Duke, were occaſioned by divery dem 


Court: i which having —_—_— | 
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fent once more Embafladour in extraortlihiey WW 
eomplait d much of the haſte uſed in exetuting e Nel 
deeming ter valuethe Dukes ſatisfactiem more the Pt 
ped by the Commonwealth, they broke out ih "76x 
reſentment ; -which maJerheGetioeſe interpret 000 of 
of theit intentions, #8 Mey bad beth Wififfeted; aid 
from the Commonwealth *'tothiswis\2dded:: thatrhe Count 4 , 
terei, Prefident of the Couuſe l of Italy, and Coun to Aged 
deſtined Embaſſadour to the Pop „ was ordered by the 
ently ſor Tig, and that he ould tarry ſome moneths in 


enerally thought that he had e 
him, = of great impottubce to = Nel? but _ 


were yetfuller of jealouſtes and feats, by feiſon of 95 15 thaclh rh. 1 


turbulent times came ie that Court, Gf Pictory go .* hy 
Ipainſt the French, at the foot of the Alpe, who 
Duke of Nevers, and to free Caſſalle 5theft were ſaid 10 4 
Foot, and 1500 > Horſt led on by take Marqueſs x 1 wirh 
Marſhal Cricky could dot joyn, either om ſome Pfivate emp 


and diſtaſte which he had to the Marqtieff, or elſe being derained"by 
the 
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the Dukes men, under Prince Thamaſo in Savoy, The Marqueſs a 
tempted the pas called del Agnells, by which falling into the Valp of 
Uraits, in the Juriſdiction of -Dolphepy, you come to Catel Deſpbina; 3 
Niet large enough, and therefore commodious for Horſe, 20d 
whereby, without meeting with any obſtacle, you may come to the 
plain of Salv{z0,and of Pledmons : Bur the Duke, who bad already 
forcified aod munited all the Paſſes of the Alps, had not left this un- 
fortified z for having built a Fort at Caſtle S Pietro, neet the mou 
of the, Valley towards Piedmont, he incumbred that paſſage, ſo as it yu 
impoſſiblet to advance further betore that Fort was taken; and Artillery 
bang: requiſite to the taking thereof, it proved a bulineſs of much 
L by. reaſon, of the; difficulty of carriages , , to boot with 
the. uncertainty, of the event: and yet the Marqueſs being deſiouz 
eo adxance, march d on; and hayiog firſt taken three Redoubts which 
the Duke bad ſet up upon the Mountains, be ſell into the Valley of 
Hraiſa, which takes its name from the River which deſceading from 
the Alps runs throughout it, and comes within fix miles of CGiftel$ 
Pigro, whether D D Uxel being come, and ſeeing that the Duke ad; 


vanc d with his men, he placed his men in ordet upon a little riſe. The 
Duke had with him about 12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, thoſe being 
heron compr ed who were ſent unto him by the Governour, us 
der the Camp: maſter i e Arena, which»were 5000, Foot 5 2 
imediately ang Prince YifForio, wee > acquainted with di 


| Aeg with g. le +himſelf of the ski 
of the M ountain whi Vale, het with the reſt, and wi 
the! Jax ay Fon df - we 3 where making a Squa; 
9 ce,0f rench, He kept 2 ter of a mile off, .obſeiying 
| 1 75 Marg ſeeing that he bad to do wich the Enemy 
lain, aud 23nd: upon the 5k $kirts of the Mountain, ſent a 
20C of ; men a jan, thoſe that defended the Mountains, and withthe 
9 bs. ght wg2, where the Neapolitass were, who, 
e Home, made ſtout reſiſtance, inſomuch E 
gableto ſtand before them, were forced to gi 
iem,. ſeejug it was impoſſible for them to force 
Tear and getting upon a litle hill put 


5 et: I he others, by the skirts of the 
amby 55 e 


ning to give back, drew 
7 falling wherinto,thoſe 
bn he with ſuch ;yiolence, as h forc'd to 

10 fh, put to flight, with a 3 2 men: 
fit | agaiof them on the hill ran a fortune not 
rigce obſerving the wind, which blew 
itt ttagez to be ſet on fire, the ſmoak 
men into ſome. ambuſhes without be; 
en en; light upon them, and were ſeverely 
Allo rock. with ſtones which wers 
igher places, they began to run. The Con- 
ning to pightzand the. Dykes men weie ſo well dil- 
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they reſolved to try theirifortune once more z hich. the Prince having 
Jearat by one that was fun away, he preſently ſeap ior. freſh ſupplies of. 
men tothe Dukes which whilſt they 8 ted, the greateſt part 


4 


e ex 

ol the Fiench hid themſelvei that night behind certain, Trees, and the 

reſt upon — very chia and a comp: | 
Wo 


ſed Squadron, ſhew ing ihęemſelves to Prince, zo che end t allu- 
red by the hopes of Victory he might Aault them, and fo ls an 
ambuſh which they had prepared for him that very night: The Prince 
who exp*Reda r<-inforcement, ſtirt d nat, ſo as thoſe who were in the 
ambuſh came our, and entred into the, Squadr ſeeming as if they 
would fight with more Forces then thay had dont the day before z but 
the Prince ſtill keeping in expectation of ſuccout from his Father, 
moved not z till finding not long aſtet, that the Enemies Squadron wat 
much diminiſhed by the ze:reating of many of theix men, he aſſaulted 
tboſe that remained, who. not being To to reſiſt, were put to flight, 

and purſueg with much ſlaughtet even io the Confines of France z whi- 

ther being come, be with held, ont of obſervance qi the Kings Con- 
fines, having gottea much baggage,. and mapy. Arms, which the 
Freach threw away as they fled. , After this ViGory the Duke and 
Prince march d preſently towards Pizarg/e, leſt the French being beat- 

en from bence might attempt that paſs; from hende hearing that they 
went towards Savoy; where Prince T hamaſa mas, iſe Duke ſent moſt of 
his mea thither; but it was ſuperfluous.z for thg French werg ſo con- 
ſuſed and diſſipated by the diſcomfiture, as hardly any fapr of them 
gere together in this retreat. . i GG ot . 

The Duke won as much reputation, by this y ſuccels, with the 
Spaniargs,! a be ever had purchaſed the contraty þ-tore: He was pub- 

lickly acknowledged to be the Kings. right band, the bulwark of his 
Affairs in Italy; by this action all offences were cancelled, aud no re- 
ward was equivalent to ſo great merit; the King himſelf, hearing the 
news, ſa d in publick, That he wowld have accounted it a great happineſs ia 
have been found with a Pike in his hand by the Duke his Uncles fide: And 
the Conde Duca, chiet Author of the reconciliation, boaſted not a lit- 

tle, that the King and Court began now to taſte the fruit of his coun- 

ſels and negotiations: But the more fayour the Dukes merits found in 

the Coutt, the more jealous were the Genoeſes, who ſaw. their own 

declioation joyn'd to tł᷑e exaltation of their Enemy: Aud as the Dukes 
ſatixfagion ſeemed to conſiſt in the Affairs of Genoa, and the reward 

equal to his vaſt expeclation, and to his implacable hatred to the Ge- 

nceſes, which everyday grew greater in him; ſo ſuch a great gonjun- 

ction of will, and ſo general a diſpoſition as was found to be in that 

Court to gratifie him, made it be much appreheaded, that ſame great 

miſchief would redound thereby, to the prejudice of the Common- 

wealth: This ſuſpition was eacrea'ed by the Conde Duca his not caring 

forthe Cenoeſes; the affconts giverito the Embaſſadors of tha Com- 

mon- wealth z and the rigorous proceedings with others of that Nati- 

on; the upbraiding of the Conſpiracy, and of other accidents which 

bad bapned at Genoa, which accidents might by the connexion of Af- 

fairs redound tothe prejudice of 1taly, did very much perplex the Sta- 

liſts of th ac Court. * 
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theſe thi Wikfein he puBlck Intereſts were concern d other 
dem ere which touched the Fortunes ang! 

ns te dee, Dectets of rhepreceding year; 


che R „the introducing of other Nati“ 

to the ſname and excluſiom of the Geno 
of moniĩes from thoſe Genoefer who! 
them to cohtribute gtest ſums of 


rem em Coult, n 


men or the ut vecaions of the Crowns by which accideiny 
ee [62 of that Cotte being rotally changed towards rd ene 
both id publick amd in privare from what it Nad uſed to be, they put the 
Common wealth mtb ſome anxicty of their own ſafery: And these 


Novelcher and COmiDL.lbus being Eno wm in 754, they firſt filled Al 
tie Princes of Ira with admiration, and then with ſuſpition, what the 
ſequel df fo gren dad une rpecled an alteration would prove. Theſe 
ſuipit i is Fad alſo aa in uence upon other Nations, which being 1. 
refit upon all occafions, did nor pretetmit their wonted artifices w 
make the reit greater tothe end that they might thereby rep ſuch! 
adv utagt as might not condace a liuſle to the conduct of their Aﬀaiy! 
aut Iureteſts: Aud tmong others, a Spaniſh Couriet being intercepr- 
ed ney Seas of pom = _ ſent _— — — » raly, ib 
French gave out, N e Negotiation in thoſe 
Diſparcbes which pi r One anrhe Dee to the pre 
dite bf the Com eh; which Diſparches | ſent from the- 
Court of Puri itito Ia do the Duke of Nevers, and by him partici 
ated cotte Pope, they were by bath of them made known to the 
omi ön wealth; tothe gtowing apparently to diſtruſt they 
mig oyn wich chem in the common ez which might penis 
the Ef Alg of the pa Affairs, and the advancetnent of the Com 
mon Catife of 1taly And to this purpoſe they offer d with atms throw 
abroad n protection, and profeſi d readinely 
to defend tier, The Common wealth being fo aſcertained-vf theſe 
_ ddvices ani accidents could not but proceed with much cirrumſpecii-· 
on; to rhe end that ot he one fide roo much diſtruſt might not drive 
them flo that friendſmp and ancient conjunctiom w herein at all uimes 
aud patticulatiy upoit theſe late occurtences, they had always found iv 
mcd truch in intention, ſuch ebnſtant effects, atid ſuch readineſs in e- 
Lcution ; nor oti the other fide, that too mueh confidence might not 
make them run upon thoſe dangers aud prejudices whereof they had 
deen advertiſed by ſuch a concurrence of probable accidents, with 
ſuch deaionſtracion of affection aud good will: Not that ſhe ever 
doubted bf the Kings good intentions, or ſuffer'd her ſelf to be per- 
ſwaded that he had confpired with the Duke to her oppreſſion; all that 
ſhe feated was, that the Duke being now tree from fears of the French 
Arms, and ſecured from any 1 he might meet with from 
= by his new conjunction and good correſpondency with that 
ourr, he might berhink himſelf of 1e aſſaulting the Sta e of Genes, 
and 0 like damages to thoſe of the prece ing year in 
tha: Riber; aud that the Spaniards, eithec not to incen'e him in this 
preſent conjunction of Affairs, or by ſont ſecret Inte ligence, or in 
reſearment of the {mall account they made of the Kings Interceſſion - 
che 


the puniſhment of the Conſpirators, ſhould not be ſo much moved 
thereat as, formerly, and foregoing his former care of them, might 
ſuffer the Dukes Forces to take their courſe, and might leſs intereſt 
bimſelf in their defence: But becauſe, though they ſhould miſs of aſſiſt- 
ance from Spain, yet neither would the French foment the Duke; the 
Commoan- wealth theretore thinking themſelves to be upon equal terms 
withche,Duke, if he ſhould not be affiſted by the French, reſolved to 
provide new Forces which might more immediately depend upon her; 
and obtait yoo the Pope, who ſeemed to favour them more in this 
then in the former Occurrences, a thouſand Foot, and as many more 
from the Duke of Bevaris z with which, and with many others that they 
had taken into pay, and with their own Militia, the Genoeſes te · infor- 
ced the moſt important places of their State, in theit own defence, and 
to teſiſt her imminent ſtorm which the cloudes and winds of the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon did threaten ; but tte coming of Count Mosterei to Genes, 

n whom all their eyes were fix d, by reaſon of the news which was 
ſpread abroad, that he was come to cauſe ſome commotions, inſtead ot 
ippref ended foul weather, brought ſo clear skies to the Common- 
wealth,as (the clouds of ſiniſter impreſſion being diſpeis d) the rumours 
' which were given out appeared to be vain: he tarried two moneths in 
the 8 with much ſatis faction, and ſpoke not any thing tending to the 
uminiſtration of publick Government: nor did the Duke, by reaſon of 
lis coming, or by any demonſtrations from Court, do any thing of 
wyelty: nay, the Count being to go into Lembaray to treat of com- 
non Affairs with the Duke offer d his ſervice to the Commonwealth, 
touching the compounding of differences which were then on foot; and 
lis offer being accepted of by the Commonwealth, he was very zea- 
bus and affectionate in their intereſts : but the Duke was ſo exaſpera- 
ted and incens'd for the puniſhment ot the Conſpirators, as he could 
dono good by his interceſsion; therefore returning to Genoa, he re- 
preſented unto the Senate how much the execution of two other of the 

ſpirators, who were not yet condemned, would prejudice the Ne- 
potiation and concluſion of peace, which was very hotly treated of in 
be two Kings Courts; and interceded for the ſtay of execution, which 
be obtained; and parting afterwards in Embaſſie for Rome, he leit the 
affairs of Genoa, as concerning the King of Spain, in a much bettet diſpo- 
ſition then he found them. 

Ide Siege of Caſalle continued this mean while in very bad order, 
eſpecially after the 5000 men were ſent to relieve Piedmont z for Victu · 
als were daily brought in, and all kinds of refreſhments, inſomuch as 
the coin that was brought in during the Siege was caſt up to amount to 
above 18000 Quarters, a good part whereot came out of Piedmont by 
tte Dukes cacire permiſſion, as it was ſaid, and commonly ſuſpected z 
who (as by many conjectures was thought, ) was not at all troubled that 
that place ſhould be preſerved : no leſs negligence was uſed inthe Vin 
tage time tor what concerned Grapes and Wine, which were brought in 
great abundance into that City. About the end of Aeguſt, the people 
that was ſent in ſuccour 155 Duke, arrived, by whoſe coming the 


* 


Camp was enlarged z and Philippe Son to Marqueſs Spinela, who 


Wa choſen by the King to be General of the Horſe, came thither 5 
| Bbb which 
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which occafioned the pitching upon two reſolutions 3 the one, the enter. 
priſe of the Hills; other, that of Pn one, a ſtrong Town upon 
the top of a Hill, in the middle way as you come by Sea from Savona 
to Ache; which Town having yet a Mantuan Garriſon iti it, inda- 
maged the neighbouring Towns which did render moſt obedience to 
che Governour, and which might further or or ke fuccours which, 
being ready prepared in Pieumont, (was feared) might be brought by Sea 
into — 2 Count Eig. Trom, and Mark Antonio Branruccis were 
deputed to this enterpriſe with their two Brigades: there were in it 
about 500 Souldiers in Garriſon, together with about 150 Foot, pat 
Towns men, part belonging to the neighbburing Towus; who' to 
avoid the troubles of war, were come thither, as to a ſtrong plate; there 
were alſo about a hundred French gotthither,(for the part)people 
of account, who were come from Mantas; who having abandoned the 
ſervice of that Prince return d as Travellers into France, through the 
State of Genoa, without any let: theſe having fortified the higheſt 
places, and cut Trenches round about the Town, did likewiſe mugite 
a certain Church at the foot of the Hill, juſt oppoſite to where Ira 
caccio was quarter'd with his Neapolitans 5 by whom being affaulted, 
and not able to refiſt, they were forced to abandon that ſtation, andrg 
retreat towards the top of the Hill; and the Neapolitans poſlcfling 
themſelves ot the Church, waited for Troti, who came thither the next 
day with two pieces of Artillery: the Batteries were immediately _ 
and for two days they skirmiſhed with thoſe on the Hills, in ſ 
parts; and the aflailants being gotten by night to underneath the 
Trenches, they apprared on break of day ready for an aſſault, which 
being couragiouſly fought, the detendants being aſtoniſhed, partly by 
the novelty of the aſſault, partly ſuffering by the Arcillery (which giving 
upon the Trenches drovetheduſt in their eyes,) and finding themſelyes 
to be too few to defend ſo great a circuit of Fortification, and therefore 
fearing that the enemy might enter, -by ſome part unprovided of de- 
fence, they retreated into the Caſtle, and the Town fell into the hands 
of the aſſailants: who fack d it immediately, and that night got the 
Caſtle upon Articles, that the Officers might march out with Arms and 
Baggage, and the Souldiers with their Swords : but they had hardly 
march'd two miles when, contrary to conditions, they were barbarouſly 
ſtrip'd by the Neapolirans and others even to their ſhirts, and many to 
their skins; and thoſe that ſtrip'd them got (as it was ſaid) much money, 
whieh the French who came from Mantua were furniſh'd with by the 
Duke, not only for their private occaſions, but for defence: returning 
from the taking of Punſone, they betook themſelves, at laſt, rothetakin 
of the Hills; which they began at the Town of St. George, ſituate 
uponthem, where the oppugners made a Magazine of Arms, and ma- 
ny Fortificatiom, not only to defend themſelves from the Garriſon 
which was there, of 300 Foot, but to reſiſt the inſulting of thoſe of 
Caſale, who ſallying out very ſtrong from the City did continually 
annoy them on the backs, whilſt they were moſt intent upon the Siege; 
and y t the Garriſon ſurrendered. upon hqgpurable conditions, of being 
permitred to return to Caſſalle. * 

From hence they went to Roſſiglione, a ſtrong place both by natur: 

an 
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and art : the defendants reſiſted ſtoutly: but Don Philippe Spinale, 
who ordered the buſienſs, having preſented Battery, and plaid upon it 
with his great Guns for four whole days, at laſt he level'd his great 
Cannon againſt the Gate; and the defendants. apprehending Mines, 
which they ſaw were begun to be dig d, they grewdiſtruſttul to be able 

to defend it, and ſurrendred it, with ſalety to their perſons, The Go- 
yernour being bereby maſter of the Hills, began to block up all paſſes 
and avenues, by which the City might be come unto on that fide: he 
then drew along and a deep. Ditch from the Poe to 2 rivuletcalled at- 
als, which falling from the Hills, a little beneath Caſale, runs to- 
wards Fraſcineſo, and diſgorgeth it ſelf imo the Poe; and many Fortifi- 
extions were made upon both ſides of the Ditch, as alſo on the outward 
fide of the Por; whereby Caſale was ſtreightly beſieged; and being in- 
cloſed berween the fortified Hills, the Ditches and the Por, it was im- 
ſhibleto be relieved: a reſolution which if it had been taken at firſt, 
thebuſinef bad been already ended; but being thus long retarded, it 
did little or no good; for much proviſion was already brought in, and 
the compaſ of Campagnia inviron d by the Governours Works was 
e, full of Meadow - ground, Trees and Shrubs; ſo as the beſieged 

id wherewith to maintain themſelves for all the enſuing Winter, and 
v wait for ſuccour, that Campaguia yielding great tore of Wood and 
Roots, Hay and Straw, for the maintenance of Horſe and Caſtle, and 
Fewel for Ovens: the which they might the more ęaſily do, for that 
e Governout, quitting bus former „went to Winter between 
the Hills and Gti leaving all that Campagnia uninjured, he made 
zBaſtion upon a little rife, at the foot of the Hills 3/ upon which placing 
Wut pieces of Artillery, be plaid upon the Caſtle, and part of the 
Walt which (wogertor with the Citadel) invirons the City on the Hills 
fide : butbeing ſo far off, it did but latte harm; in this manner he con- 
iaued all the next Winter: the beſieged drew out the Siege at length, 
wan great good order and vigiancy, and ſparing tliein Victuals; and 
th beficgers, 'with patience and indufiry, and much hardſhip, endea- 
vbur'd to ſtreighten the C xy, aud bring it tofutcender, In this interim 
ſeveralSkirmiſhes bapned, -wortby to be particularly related, if (as they 
were valiantly fought,) they had conduced any thing to the main buſi- 
neſi: in one of them the Marqueſs of Ne uorana che head of the French, be · 
ing ſuot with a Musket - ſnot in the throat, died; which was a great loſs to 
thebefieged ; for he was the man who- naderwent almoſt the whole 
burthen of the defence :- but the b-fiegers were no leis treightnedin 
4M things then the beſieged, not only for that lying Gor the moſt part) in 
the open air, they were ſubject to the ſufferings of rain, froſt, the di- 
Rempers of weather, but by ꝛeaſon of the great want of Victuabs. 
This years harveſt was generally pooret then that of the preceding year 
and (which made the ſcarcity the greater) thoſe who had corn in An; 
out of avatice, hid it; that they might. { itat a dearer rate the h 
year 3 and the Duke of Guiſe, to keep Victunals from being fene from 
duo to the Camp, and to the State of Milain, did prohibit theex- 
— corn from Provencey and Yetain'd many boars which were 
t from Genes imothoſe parts to fetch Grain 4 to the end, that they 
tight not carry any Cora to W from thenct to the — be- 
* 3 ore 
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ſore Caſſallez and the Duke of Nevers blocking up the Poe with two 
Forts upon the Mantuan fide, hindred the carriage of Proviſions into 
Puglia, and the other Maritime parts: ſo at they were forted to ſend 
new Commiſſions to Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, which being brought 
dy the way of Genos to Millain, and fo tothe Camp, might eaſe the 
preſent neceſſity: but the Orders being given out late, and the far di- 
ſtance of place, (added to the ſcarcity ot conduct requiring much delay 
the remedy ſuited not with the urgent neceſſity; where tore the com- 
mon people of Millain, impatient of delay, and ſeeing the Bakers ſhopy 
ſhut up, began to mutiny; which made the Governour leave the ot- 
dering of the Camp to Don Philippo Spinola, and go to Millus to ap- 
peaſe them, which, by puniſhing ſome, and by ſudden prevention, he 
ſoon did: but great was the ſcarcity of Victuals in the Camp; inſo- 
much as, though Proviſion of bread was ſcarce enough in Cſeley yet 
bread was cheaper there then in the Camp; ſo as the beſiegers bei 
rather become in condition of beſieged, they ſuffer d more want; 
by an unuſual, and peradventure unheard of example, they were there 
by likely to have abandoned the Siege: many Souldiers died of hug- 
ger, and mutinies were much feared z which had certainly inſued, had 
not force awed the murmurersz ſome of which not being able to wait 
for aſſured death by famine, choſe rather to endeavour their preſerm 
tion by the doubtful event of running from the Camp: ſo as the Army 
did daily diminiſh.y and it was impoſſible ro raiſe more men, as well 
for want of moneys as of victuals, which affrighined whatſoever nete 
ſary proviſion or reſolution, there being no means found whereby to 
rovide for the Forreign Souldiery; and the very Souldiers, who came 
from the State of Millain, were in danger of mutinying: thus weakly 
and with ſo many neceſſities did the buſineſs of Caſale proceed; and 
Ceſars Edicts and Citation proceeded not more fortunately for the 
Count of Naſſam being come (as bath been ſaid) into Italy, with title ot 
Cefarian Commiſſary, and baving ſent out Monitors twice to the Duke 
of Nevers, and threatned him with the Imperial Proclamation of baniſli- 
ment, unleſs he would obey Ceſars will, by f eely yielding up the pol- 
ſeſſion of thoſe States; and Nevers having at firſt deſired, in vain, that 
his buſineſs: might be put over to the Law; and given out writings; 
and publiſhed the opinions of . Civilians in Print, whereby he ſtrove to 
prove thete was no teaſon why he ſhould be forced to forgo his Domir 
nions, without the cauſe given why; and afterward having complained 
very much, why the like commands bad not been ſent tothe Duke of 
Savey, and tothe Goyernour ot il ain, who bad agually and by vio- 
lence poſſeſs'd themſelves of part of his Dominions, and ſtill proceed- 
ed to poſſeſs themſelves of the reſt; they came tothe third Summons, 
whcrein Ceſar declared that if Nevers would put what he poſſeſs d into 
his hands, the Duke of «ve and the Covernour of Millun ſhould 
do the like with what they had taken of his. Nevers ſeemed to accept 
of chis offer ʒ and to this putpoſe he ſent his Son tte Duke of Reteli ta 
Ceſars Court, that he mighrexpedite the diſpatch of the buſineſs by la 
your of the Empreſs, who was Siſter tothe three laſt Dukes of Maniuaa, 
and did wiſh well.co Nevers his cauſe, ro whom ſhe was neerly allied in 
blood: but being come thither, he found that Ceſar, perceiving that 
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neither the Duke nor Spaniards would be brought to make any reſtitu- 
tion, and it was hard for him to compel them to it, had mitigated the 
Edict 3 and accommodating himſelf to the times had mads a new Pro- 
poſal, by which the Duke of S«voy and the Spaniards were permitted in 
ceſars name to keep what they had taken, and the Duke of Nevers was 
to poſſeſs the City and entire Dukedom of Ma? ſo as the Dutch, 
who were to be ſeat by the Emperour into Italy, might have the Ci 
Caſtle and Citadel of: Caſale, aſsigned over unto them, till cauſe tot 
contrary was known. Retell, not being able to get better conditions, 
and not being received, nor acknowledged by the Emperour as Prince 
of Mantua, by reaſon of the Spaniards eacneſt deſite to the contrary, 
leſt by ſuch a Declaration his pretentions might not ſeem to be tacitely 
granted, and the Kings cauſe in Monsferras might in the eyes of the 
world ſeem to be damnified, he departed but ill ſatisfied from that 
Court; and the new Propolals were not accepted of by his Father, 
whoſe fear of the Emperours Edicts were leſſened by the weakneſs of 
the Spaniſh Army; and the King of Frazce his proſperous proceedings 
made him believe more in the favour and forces o that Kingdom, then 
in the Imperial D.crees or Deciſions. | 
In theſe Negotiations, and Tranſactions, theyear/1628 ended; and 
the King of France having at laſt compaſ d his ends upon Tochel, where- 
into he entred victorious, and — guar So All Saints day; he pre- 
ick gallant Forces, to affiſt the Duke 
of Nevers; for the Hugonots of France having received a great blow 
by the loſs of Rachel, and the Affairs of France Being almoſt pertectly 
ſetled, nothing was beard of in that Kingdom but preparations for 74. 
ty : which being divided into two Armies, the one was to paſs through 
Dolpheny and Syonos, to the relief ot Moniferrar; and the King prepared 
to paſs over the Mountains perſonally the: ein; and the other was to ad- 
vance by the County of Nia, and by the River of Genoa, towards Ca- 
ſalle : the Spaniards, nor the Duke of Savoy could not believe fo ſtrange 
ateſolution; they thought it was impoſſible that the King having his 
Kingdom yet full of troubles, and exhauſted of moneys, bis Army be- 
ing weary, and waſted before Tochel, could paſs over the Alps in the 
midſt of Winter, with great forces, and carry over Victuals, Artille- 
ry, and other neceſſaries for ſo great an action, the Alps being yet load- 
ed with Snow : Eſpecially when he ſhould know that he would be ” 
poſed by the Duke of Savvy, : who being joyn d in Forces and Intelli- 
gence with the Spaniards, was to reſiſt him ſtrongly at the Paſſes, 
which he kept well gartiſon d and munited: hoping therefore that the 
fame ot theſe great preparations would prove butralk, they continued 
the Siege : the ſcarcity of Victuals increaſed this their confidence, which 
ity being ſo great an impediment to their Fortes who were maſters 
and peaceful poſſeſſors of the State of Millain and of Piedmont, it would 
aſſuredly prove a much greater hindrance to the French it they ſhould 
come into Italy, and bave occafion to keep there; for a great conduct 
of Victuals being requiſite to feed ſo great an Army, it would be im- 
poffible for the French to compaſs it, and conſequently, the greater 
their numbers were which ſhould paſs the Alps, the eaſilier nd the 
lvoner they would be overcome meetly by Famine: they 2 
thought 
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thought that this ſole conſideration ſhould not only retarde, but re- 
tain —— of the French Forces, at leaſt for this year; and that in the 
mean while the enterpriſe of Caſa, undiſturb'd by any Forreign af. 
ſiſtance, would be happily effected. The Court of Spain confiding 
in theſe difficultics. did not only not make any neceſſary preparations 
for defence, but farbore to fend the Duke the ſuccours which they bad 
promiſed, for the maiptaining of Tieumant, and to oppoſe the French 
Forces: they forbare alſo to endeavour diverſion, by the Pitenean 
Mountains, and by Burgeny,. and by ſecretly fomenting the Rebels in 
France, ſo to keep that King in work and buſied with his home affairs, 
and conſequently from medling with thoſe of Forreigners: the pre- 
termiſſion of which proviſions did not only facilitate the reſolution 
taken by the French, but did incite them to it; For the King being firm 
to his .ceſolution,,. valued not any of the difficulties or contrary conſi 
derations, being conſident to overcome them, and to make his way by 


the Sword. The fame of the mighty preparations of this Kingdom ' 


increaſing greaterthen thoſe of any of the preceding Kings, the Spani- 
ards — 2 Duke, began at laſt to fear not only the ſucceſs, but 
whatſoever might be the reſult of ſogreat and ſo neer an Army. Te 
Duke ind Govergour were likewiſe much troubled for not having for 
a long time heard fromthe Coun of Spin; for the Spthiards being 
jealous of France, through which the expreſſes uſed to paſs, and the 
Sea not being open in Winter, people could narveirbour much difficul- 
ty paſs from Saia into ita; and fuch bad the ill fortune been, as three 
yeral Poſts that had. Been ſent from Sp, being driven by violent 
winds. upon the Coat of Frevenci, were detain d, and had their Letters 
intercept:d : fo ai thedeliberations af Italy depending much upon the 
teſults of chat Court, the Dake and Governour knew not in ſuch a per- 
plexity of buſineſs what to do: nor vat it only the ſcarcity of _—_— 
and ant of advertiſment, which kept them from making any proviſi· 
on, but neither had they time to make new Levies:of men for the neteſ- 
fary defence of the State of Aiilain, and for the Proviſions for the Ar- 
my before Caſalle, and for the Forces which were towards the Cremo · 
neſe, and which were already much diminiſhed: ir was therefore thought 
the b: | expedient to beat up Drums in the State of Millan for Volus- 
tiers, which might be ſent ra the Camp before Caſale, and afford 
commodity oſdra wing: out che baſt Souldiery from thence, to bring 
them iuto the Eield ta dypoſe theedemy : which proviſion, though it 
proved not altogethen v ain, (or many being driven away by famine, 
and hoping io get away by inrolling them ſel ves, and to get Ammuniti- 
on· bread, which thong very bad, was made deſtrable by reaſon of the 
great (carcity ;) yet this being hut a very ſlender provition ro reſi ſt the 
great ſtorm which threatned them, the affairs of that State and of Pied- 
mont were reduced into great danger and neceſſity; and ilat the more, for 
that they beard the numbers of the Venetians were increaſed upon the 
Confines of Bergamo and Brefis i and that Nevers was ready to match 
out at the firſt news of the Frenches advancing, with about 8500 Foot, 
aud ra Horſe; and if either joyntly, or ſeparately they ſhould A- 
ſault the State of Mviladw, it was feared. they might divert the Gover- 
nours Forces from oppoſing the French; and it was app:ehended, that 
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the reſt of the Territories/oE Cm, he: 


| began with great diligence to fortiſie S#ſs 
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the Dube of Nevers, at he had thredtned the preteding year, would 
pals into Mohiferras and joyn with the King 3j for thee reſpect the Go- 
vernour went to Lodl, and was forc'd to keep thets; and co make Ma- 
exzine of Arms there aglinſt the Vene, and ordered Frawiſce a- 
, who ſucceeded Momrenegrs; thut abandon the Fort of Piadexs, 
which was built'the year bofate upon the Tereitorſes of M, ad all 
mould bring the reminder 
- thoſe med to defend Cremona only v he deſirell lle wiſe, and ob- 

in deathouſand men from the Dub ef Parma and 12 bee, 
— er time from: I — wich 00 Foot, be coul 
make uſe ol tem, for! G keep them at Sea, to oppo 
them to thb French Army, being 10 prepared in Provenc, Thick 
(was aid) together withahe ſhips chat were eupected at 'Marcelles from 
RoGbel, wake pals by NiZka into the River of Gendsz and that? 
their men op ks neer Mdnace he would paſs ihr Piedmont, or in- 
to the Seas neet Savors, and would by that way take à ſhorter 250 more 
eaſie coutle ts relieve Celle to this weak dondition were the affairs of 
the State of Mun reduced, 8 Forces of ſo powerful an ene- 
my; and It beiogimpoMbloin great ts do mind the teſief of 


riadmons, the Governour drew out goooof the beſt Foot that were be- 
fore Caſalls tõ ſend ibem into thoſt under the Conduct of Don 
Feronymo Agoſtiniʒ and bring afraid that rhe Venetians, who wer<joyn- 


ed in Arme sad Intelligence with the might aſfzulethe'State of 
milla, he uſed — Duke of Ti ſouny. that he would inter- 
ade, and endeavour to make that Dommdnwealth forbear troubling 
the King of Spun Dominiogs in theſ@ urgent ons 5 on the other 
fide, the Duke of Savoy, finding the —— of his defence and ſuc- 
cout, and ſeeing that bis: Dominions were likely firſt to endure the 
brunt, before thoſe of the King- of — „ had firſt ſane the Count of 
yerrua to the a p of _— = —— Son the Prinee, to 
the Army from advancing, compoſition with that 
Lon: ſuſpending therefore his reſolution till he — the event of 
theſe endeavours would be, be made Don Fertmmyme Ageſtini to for- 
bear acting any thing with the Governours Auxiliaries in the Territo- 
ties ol Afi: but the King being reſolved to advance, refer'd the Prince 
of Piedmont to Cardinal Richlies, with whom he treated upon ſeveral 
ways of compoſition; but not agreeing upon affy one, they concladed 
a ſuſpenſion of Arms for fivedays, till the Duke his Father might be 
advertiſed of what had paſt; The Duke ſecing the King ſo reſolved 
, by which wiy he perceived 
the King would march with bis Army: the French had had expetience 
how hard it was to ſeparate the Genoeſes from Joyning with Spain, by 
way of force; wherefore thinking now to make uſe of the preſent jea- 
loufies which were riſen (as bath been ſaid) and cunningly — 
between the Commonwealth of Genoa; and the Crowu of Spain, they 
applied themſelves to increaſe theſe jealouſies, which they began by 
Demonſtrations and endeavours to the contrary, in good will and fa- 
our to the Genoeſes, to try whethet they could effect or no; where- 
tore the King being to ſend a Meſſenger to the Princes of Italy, to ac- 
quaint them with the ends and intentions of his coming; he diſpatch d 
away 
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away Monſieur d! Lande, commanding bim tpat when he ſhould be 
come to Genes, he ſhould dery “- free thoſe Senators from any appre, 
benſion of danger which they might appretiend by bis coming; hut 
that de hould promiſe them in his name all aſſiſtance againſt any who 
ſhould go about to infringe their publick liberty: which being done, 
that he ſhould mere to Mama, and from thence 10 Venice, 
to acquaint that Duke and 


f Duke of Nevers marching into the Field on the day appointe 
ale caſſalle the greater, the alt Town pie Dukedem Ae 
lying towards Aan x and taking it after. ſome little reſiſtance made 
by the Towns - men, be ſack d it, and (ſtaying there a while) brought 
the neighbouring I owns under contribution: he afterwards went tg 
Sablonets a ſtrong Caſile, which holds in Fee of the Emperour, but 
took it not, being ſtoutly reſiſted by a Garriſon of the Parmięgium, 
who were ſeat thirher at the Emperours requeſt by the Duke of Farm., 
TheKiog of France, in this interim, having ſent preciſe Orders tothe 
Duke of G#iſe, Lieutenant General of the Army of Provence, and to 
the Marqueſs of Covre, Goh Marſhal and Lievtenant, to march along 
into Itahy coaſting by the Sen ſide, he went himſelf —_— by tbe 
Alps, towards Piedmantu with the Van, which conſiſted of about 
12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, the greateſt part of them being of the 
French Nobles; and having overcome the paſſage of Aangevcura, be 
fell, on the ſixth of March, into the Valley 405 wherethe Dube uf 
Savoy having cut a great Trench upon the way by which the King was 
to <4 halt a mile beyond S#/s, he bad placed the Camp-maſter Bel 
lone chere to 1 with his oo, ow behind — the 
uke prepared, with the main body of his men; am which were 
— — of; Millaizs men, under Don — who 
was fetchy'd but a little before from / Afigiens; and the King having 
poſſe(s'd himſelf of the . the Mountains, which were all cover d 
oyer with ſnow, commanded ſome companies of the Forte lorne hope 
to aſſault the Dukes Trench; who not meeting with much reſiſtance, 
(tor Bel/one's men were raw and une xperienced Souldiers) took it at the 
firſt aſſault: afterwards increaſing in numbers by other people, who 
came in into them, they aſſaulted the ſtation where the Duke was with 
the main body of his Army; here the conflict was ſomewhat grea er 
bur ſuch was the continual confluence of Freach, who continually came 
in, as the defendants not being able to reſiſt their fury, were forced to 
fre back, and to retreat towards Au vigliana, nine miles towards Tanin, 
eaving Suſe in the Kings poſſeſſion 3; which being taken, was by the 


— 


Kings expreſs command preſerved from ſacking and from all other vi- 
olence: many of both ſides died in this conflict, nine Colours of Bel- 
lane s Brigade were taken by the King, and about 80 Priſoners; amongſt 
which many Captains, who were preſently by the King ſet at libeny: 
the Duke ran great hazard in bis on per ſon, and Don Feronymo A- 
guſtini was unhoxs d. | 
At the ſame time the Provence Army, conſiſting of abut 15000 
Foot, having brought ſome Artillery in Barques from Marſelles, came. 
neer to Nia, or Nice; and baving ſent a Trumpet to Don Felice, the 
| Dukes 


An Cammonu ealth with his coming: which 
he aſſured them ſhould, at the fumbeſt, be by the 35th of Mare : wheres Z 
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Dukes natutal Son, and Governour of that City; to demand free 


aſſage thorow that County, he was anſwered, It was not in his power 
cogrant it without leave from his Father; he therefore had time allow. 
15 to know his Fathers pleaſure; and the mean while the Army 
paſs d over the Varo, a little River, which deſcending from the Alps, 


aud falling into the Sea two miles beyond that City, divides /#aly from 
rFruce in that part. At the ſame time that the Army having paſs d over 
deve, ſpread it (elf along upon the Shore of Nice, the Neopolitane 


Galleys coming from Genoa, with ſome other Galleys of Dor1s's ſtore, 
playd upon the French Squadrons. as they marched towards Nice; to 


void which danger the French went more inward into the land, and 


being free from the ſhot of the Enemy, which could not reach them, 
the Galleys retreated towards Villa Franca, where they landed about 
a thouſand Foot, who taking ſome Stations near the French, had ſome 
Skiruuſhes with them, at a great diſtance off, and of no great impor- 
tance; till news being come to Nice of the Agreement made between the 
King and Duke of Savoy at Suſa, they forbare all hoſtility z and the 
Galleys taking in their Souldiers, returned to Gezos, : 

The Duke finding, after the unfortunate ſucceſs at Saſa, what a tem- 


peſt over-hung his Dominions, and the State of Millain, thought it 


ter to ſtop ſo great a ruine by Agreement, then to hazard the total 
buſineſs with ſo weak and unſeaſonable oppoſition 3 he therefore ſear 


the Princeſs, his Sons wife, and Siſter to the King, to S»ſz, that by her 


neer relation in blood, and by the grace and favour which ſhe received 
from the King, ſhe might appeaſe her Brothers anger; and ſending the 
Prince after her, he by their means came to a Treaty of Agreement; 
which being at laſt ſet down, was after much debate ſtipulated by the 
Cardinal of Richelies on the Kings behalf, and by the Prince in his Fa- 
thers Name, in form followi 

That the Duke ſhould give free aſaze to the Kings people whenſoever 
it ſbould be 2 for the relief of Caſſalle, and Montferrat; and ſbowld 
alſo furniſh them for their moneys with Viituals and Munition, for the 
maintaining of the Kings Army, and of Caffalle : That be ſhould promiſe 
that the Governowr of Millain ſhowld riſe within four days from before Caſ- 
ſalle, «nd ſhould withdraw his men from Montferrat, freeing that City 
and that State from the King of Spains Garriſons, and ſhould leave the 
poſſeſcion thereof free to the Duke of Mantua; together with an expreſs pro- 
miſe from the Governour, in the King of Spain's Name, That for the fu- 
ture he ſhould not mole# the States of Mantua, nor Montferrat z, and that 
the King of Spain ſhould ratifie this Agreement within fix weeks : That the 
Duke f Savoy ſhould pat 15000 Quarters of Victuals into Caſſalle, and 
ſhould reſtore all the Towns that he had taken in Montferrat, except Trino, 
and ſo many other Towns as ſhould be worth 15000 Crowns yearly Rent, au- 
ſmerable, as he ſaid, io what Nevers had promiſed him before tbe priſent 
Mar; and, That this ſhould be by him acknowledged to be in full ſatisfaiti- 
en of all that he, the Duke of Savoy, could pretend untoin Montferrat; 
That be ſbonld aſsign over Sula, and the Caſtle of S Franceſco, 19 the King, 
for pawn of performing what was agreed upon; in which Forts the King 
ſhonld put 4 Garriſon of Swiſſers, which ſhould ſwear to re ore them 10 the 


Duke when theſe Articles ſhould be by bim obſerved : That notwithſtanding, 
C66 is 
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it ſhould be lawful for the Duke to keep all the Towns he had taken in Mont- 
fer ra, ul ſuch time at thoſe Forrs, ragerher with the Town of Sula, ſhould 
be rior duns him: That the Xing ſpbuld promiſe (as be did) not to ole 
the King of Spain's Doneinions, nor theſe of bis Confederates ; That he 
ſhould rake the Dake of Savoy into hir protett ius, in cafe be ſhould bt if 
ſaxlted upon this or any on ber account, by any whatſotver Potentate : That in 
eaſe the King of Spain fd pant refuſe ##raitfic theſe Conventions, or ſhould 
an obſerve chem aft they were fifa, the Duke ſhould ſcyn with the King 
of France, 10 force the King of Spain to ratifie and obſerve them. More. 
over, there was ont thing more Ariciad, which contained a League and Cu- 
feder acy between the King of France, Duke of Savoy, the Pope, Venetlans, 
and the Dake of Nevers, in defence of the quiet poſſeſtion of each other; 
Dominions, . 

The firſt Article being agreed upon, it was immediately ſeat away 
to the Duke of Save z who calling to Councel Don Feronymo Auguſti- 
no, and Count Foves Serbeloxe, the King of Spain's and the Gover- 
nours Officers, conſulted with them, whether they ought eo be ac- 
cepted of, or no? And the Urgency of the preſent condition prevailing 
with all of them, over the utility and honour of the common Forces, 
it was reſolved they ſhould be accepted of: But the Duke not here- 
withal ſatisfied, would ſend the Commendatore Fun Thowaſo Prſers, 
his firſt Secretary of State, tothe Governour, to know his pleaſure 
more preciſely, who, though with an ill will, yielding to neceſſity, con- 
ſented to if. 

Thus the firſt Articles being ſubſcribed by the Duke, the Siege of 
C was raiſed,and the _ Forces retreated to Montferrat; which 
State was alſo freed from the Spaniſh Forces at the very appearance of 
the Kings Perſon. - The Duke ſent forthwith about 1500 Quarters of 
Corn into Cafſale, as part of a greater quantity by him promiſed 3 
and gave paſſage to 3000 Foot, and 250 Horſe, which were ſent under 
Monfieur ai Toras, into the lower Palatinate. As for the other Arti- 
cle, touching the League, the Duke made many excuſes to keep from 
under · writing it; and being afterwards free from the imminent dan- 
ger, utterly denied to do it: He went ſoon after himſelf to kiſs the 
Kings Hand, and was upon the way met by the King half a mile from 
Suſa, who pretended he was going to hunt; they both of them turned 
back; the meeting was full of reverence and ſubmiſſion on the Duke's 
part, who was received with much honour by the King 5 the Duke ſtri- 
ving by all ſeeming artifice, wherewith he was naturally very well in- 
dued, not only to appeaſe the King, but ro win upon his genius, and to 
Captivate his good will, 

Thus by the Dukes dexterity and cunning many thought that the 
greateſt force of France that had for many years paſt the Apes was 
ſtoptz which finding Italy unprovided ot defence might eaſily bave 
over · run it, tothe univerſal ruine, and particularly to the danger of 
the State of Millan. But the Duke his having after his oppoſition 
found the King rather gracious aud favourable then angry and incen- 
* ſed bis having received honours, rewards, ſatis faction, and recom- 


* pence, inſtead of revenge and reſentment z his having by tteſe agre*- \ 


© ments provided well enough for himſelf, and ſuffer'd tlie intereſts wi 
| © 37.6 
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© the Crown of Spain to be prejudiced, afforded much talk and mur- 
© muriog againſt him, not only by the Princes of Italy, who were diſ- 


e ©oteaſed with his being reconciled to the King of Spain, which was 


«*contrary to the common Iatereſt, but even in the Court of Spain by 
« thoſe that envied the Conde Duca s favour with the King; who find- 
{ing it to continue, ſtrove to make it appear, that the Dukes reconci- 
<arionto the King of Spain, wherein he was aiſted, and which was 
© effeRed by the Conde Duca, was a cheat to the King, and pernicious 
to the Iatereſt of the Crown: They ſaid that it was be, the Duke of 


aun, who (as might be gathered by many conjeRures) had made 


the way plain for the ning of France to enter Italy, by his ſecret In- 
*telligence held with the Court of France: That it was he, vho having 
© covenanted for, and ſecured unto himſelf the retention of a good 
* part of Moniferrat, bad before- hand promiſed not to oppoſe him in 
that Enterpriz-, having therein no reſpect to the Intereſt of Spain, or 
© tothe honour of the Spaniſh Forces, by which he had got ſuch a part 
© of Momiferrat, and with which he was but a little before confederated : 
That this was the faith of this Prince, this the fruit of that reconcili- 
ation: For atherwiſe, how would the King of France have dated to 
* hazzard his total reputation and glory which he had won in ſo many 
* home actions, aud particularly in his late Victory at Rocbell, in ſo cold 
ia ſeaſon, againſt ſo. many difficulties of ſteep and craggy Mounl ains, 
tand as yet cover d over with ſnow; and all this only for the freeing 
*of a Town that was not in his Kingdom, nor did not any ways belong 
to him ? To this end, they (aid that the Duke oppoſed his worſt arm- 
ted men, to withſland the firſt violence of the moſt reſolute and for- 
© midable of the French; which was the cauſe why. there was ſo little 
fighting, and why the ſtrong Paſs of Saſa was rather abandoned then 
©ſtoutly defended : That the Goveraour, nor other Spaniſh Agents 
that were in Turin, had not conſented to thoſe Articles, otherwiſe 
then as they were enforced by the Dukes pexemptory will; who 
©conſulting with them in very poſitive and teſolute terms, bereft them 
*of the freedom of Election; and that proteſting that theſe Agree- 
© ments were the only remedy againſt the imminent tuine of the State, 
© hetacitely threatened, that unleſs they would conſent thereunto, they 
© would force him to accept thereof without them, and by joyning 
© with the French, to provide the beſt he could for the ſafety of his own 
Ix ereſt; ſo as they conſented to what he would, to keep the Kings 
Affairs from falling into a. worſe condition. And fo tar did theſe 
© murmurings prevail, as the very French being more deſirous to make 
the Duke be ſuſpected in the Court of Spain then zealous of their 
* Kings glory, did by their outward demonſtragiuns confirm what was 
aid in his di(credir. But it was not probable that the Duke by this 
Agreement ſhould ſo much to his own diſadvantage. part with what 
de was to expect from the triendſhip of Spain 3 eſpecially when he 
*was known to be naturally very deſirous of making new acquiſitions, 
and very tenacious of what he had, The loſs of Saſa did yet more 
gainſay theſe objections, it being a place of great importance by rea- 
:lon of its ſituation, and of greater profit then any other Town of 
"Piedmont, for the Cuſtoms which the Fairs that are held there. do 
| WEE 3 k vie ld, 
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«yield, and which are bad for the Tranſportation of Merchandize 
« which paſs to and fro between France and 7raly; which that he ſhould 
c willingly grant unto the — commit — — a fault, was too far 
from being believed by any that was but indi rently wiſe ;- for what 
c Reaſon would admit, that by the loſs of that advantagious place, 
« which was one of the gates of Piedmont, and of Itag, he ſhould wil- 
c lingly make himſelf ſubject to the King of France, and be leſs valued 
©by the Italians and Spaniards. Tothis may be added, That when in the 
© preceding years the Duke was aſſaulted by the powerful Armies of 
« Spain, and was conſequently in great need of being ſuſtain'd by the 
© Ftench, yet would he nevet grant them ſo much as any one Tower in 
© Piedmont ; and how was it likely that upon this preſent occaſion he 
© ſhould agree to yield them a place of ſuch importance, before he was 
« afſaulted ? The Fortification alſo made at Avigliana, whileſt they 
© were treating of agreement; the Artillery which were brought thi- 
ther after the Capitulation, the King looking on; his having always 
© for his own defence entertain'd Spaniſh Auxiliaries, as they were 
actions of much diffidence,' not to ſay contumacy, towards the King, 
© 2nd therefore much to be reſented by the French; ſo they ſeem force- 
© able arguments againſt that intelligence and colluſion which would 
© f:in have been proved to baye been between him and the French: And 
yet, as men incline naturally to ſiniſter interpretations, thòugh the 
© Court of Spain bearing theſe bad tidings, and maturely confi ering 
© the ſtate of affairs did approve of the Dukes actions, and rejecting 
c yain rumours cauſed threb pays to be paid unto him before hand by 
their Factors in Genos, of 25000 Crowns a piece, which wete grant 
ed him for the expences of thefe preſent occaſions; yet the contraty 
©impreffion not being to be removed, moſt thought that that Court 
© had diſſembled more according to neceſſity and to the conveniency 
© of the preſent occutrences, then done upon any real and intimate be- 
lief; as if it were not conſiſtent with the Kings Intereſts, by unſea- 
, one tr or and pane — — — the Duke from 
*them, but by the contraty ippearing well ſatisfied, not only to keep 
« him their friend at fuch a 12 oblige bim ſtill — by new 
benefits to keep ſtill the more united and better inclined to the affairs 
© of the Crown, This is evidently apparent in ſo great variety of opi- 
© nions, and may be affirmed, that the Duke thinking upon new agree- 
ments, which by the Mediation of his Son the Prince were to be c- 
corded, demanded 4000 Foot, and a cert in number of Horſe, of the 
* Governour, and in his abſence of Don Philippe Spinola, which ttt e 
* begioning of this War were promiſed him, incaſe he were aſſaulted 
in Piedmont by the Arms of France; which demand being made 
© whenthe Army before Caſalle was in greater want of men then evet 
it had been, he wiſh'd they might not be granted him, that by that 
© denial he might have a fair pretence to forego friendſhip with Spain, 
and to abandon the Cauſe, which till then he held in common wit 
that Crown: And that when Spinola had punctually farisfied his de- 
mand, and ſent the men, contrary to the Dukes expe da- ion, he was 
«troubled at their coming; which made him not only make them keep 


© upon the Confines, but by bard uſage endeayoured to make them 
© rerura 
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$return back: but when he ſaw his Counſels prevented by the King of 
France his ſpeed, he ſpeedily ſummoned them in to his defence 9 
* the Kings Army which he ſaw came ſuddenly upon him; and by their 
help made what defence ſoſhorte time, and the ittiminent nec 
could permit him to make; for though there was no colluſiom in 
conflict at Sſa, yet the unſeaſonable demand made by the Sp 
Agents, the little ſatisfaction he ſeemed to receive by their comiwg, 
ethe preceding Negotiations, and the Concluſiom of the — 
Agteement; ſhew that the Duke was much more idclined to imbface 
c ſriendſhip with Frauct upon new terms, then (according to the obſer- 
c vatce of his Anceſtors) to keep union with the Crown of Sn 
© But it may be ſaid that the then ſo dangerous condition of | 
forced the Duke to pur on this reſolution 5 and it being uſual with 
© Princes to make all change lawfull, not onely when their State 
eis in danger, but where they may better, or increaſe their eondi- 
«tion, there was not any one that blamed the Dukes Counſels: not 
© his Actions. | 

How ever it was, the King of Fraue his name was generally exal · 
ted to the skies throughout all 754) in ſeveral Writings and Compo- 
ſures3 they ſaid he deſetvedly merited the title of Juſt, for having affifted 
in oppreſs'd Prince 5 the title of powerful, for thathe had oppoled him- 
ſelfin Arms to the oppreſſors z of generous Protector, becauſe without 
any ptivate end or intereſt, nay with ſaeh to his own 
fairs, with ſo much trouble zad hazard of his 6% „ he could 
not tolerate the oppreſſion of 2 Printe who was his friend. Some 


the 


praiſed the ſpeed of his advancing, others the undilinted execution, 
others his mitaculous happy ſuceels t they wonder d how ſo mavy dif 


ficultics of the ſeaſon, Alps, ſteriliey, and oppoſition, yielded to his 
fortbhate Arms and Genius: how he had had the courage! being t 
both himfelf and Army in hardſhips undergone befote Rochel, to 
armed over the Alps in the midſt of WW inter, and to come into I, to 
free ber from imminear ſſavery, and to afift his Petitioner in his 
greateſt extremity : they could not comprehead how at his only pre- 
etice ſo many Forces, ſuch preparations of Arms, and ſo many Plots 
zinſt a Client of his Crown, 1d vaniſh juſt like a ſhadbw before 

the Sun: ſome called him the Protector of the oppreſſed 5 others, the 4- 
venget of the liberty of Italy; and expecting greiter proceedings from 
fuch abegitining, they promiſed unto themſelyes great alterations: al- 
moſt all the Princes of /#aly ſent Embaſſadours to him; pattly ro cou- 
ratulate his ſo happy ſucceſs, and to thank him for baving freed them 
from the imminent ſlavety they apptehended, if Caſale ſhould be ta- 
len; partly to purchaſe his favour, in caſe, as it was much feared, he 
hid any further intentiofis then the freeing of Ciſſale, and that he 
might not prejudice their Dominjons: ſome, and particularly the Ve- 
netians, to ineite him (as it was ſaid) to advance futther with his Atms, 
offering to joyn their Forces and Intelligence with him; againft the Spa- 


niards, with whom they were very ill ſatisfied in whar concerned the 


Valioline, and this new commotion againſt Mewfer7as : bur the King 
did ſoon free all men from fuch ſuſpitions 3 and by his fudden and unex - 


peRed reſolntion broke off the thred of his ſoproſpetous Fortune 3 for 
| on 
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on the laſt of April he return d into France, leaving the Cardinal and 


chief Officers of the Court in S»ſa3 not carrying till the buſineſs of 


Moni ſerras ſhould be ratified from Spain, but leaving the things uncon- 
cluded and unperfect, for which he had with ſo great fervour and pre. 
patation entted Italy. The Cardinal and the reſt ſoon ſollowed after 
the King 3 leaving Marſhal Cricky in Suſa, ſupre im Governour of the 
affairs of Italy with 6000 Foot, and 5eo Horſe, The occaſion of this 
Od den and ſo unexpected departure was variouſly interpreted; ſome 
alloti ing it to the Kings vivacity of ſpirit, ſome to his moderation; as 
if. content with having freed his Friend, with having ſecured peace to 
Italy, and to ſo many Princes, (who apprehended the contrary) he had 
with a Prince like magnanimity let the world ſee, not only how juſt 
hiszhoughts were, hut how moderate and content, upon ſuch an occa- 
ſiom and ſo great an. oppottunity of affairs; and how far he was from 
dreaming af dercn of dillurbing the publick peace: but theſe ſpe- 
cious pretences got being able to prevail with thoſe who could have de. 
fired more conſtancy and reſolution in the King, and much leſs with 
thoſe who deſirous of novelty had conceived great hopes by the Kings 
coming, the French gave out, that the Duke of Roa, head of the Hu- 
gonots in France, ging 5s ty ruined by the loſs of Rachel, and that 
he could not get ready help a dan himſelf from spain, whither he 
had; diſpatchd Meſſengers of purpoſe, by reaſon of the great ſcarcity 
ot moneys, began t cry: Peccavi, and would reader obedience tothe 
King : which becauſe it was likely to put a final end to the troubles df 
Fravce, was of ſo great moment to the Kings affairs, as that, all other 
enterpriſes ſet aſide; it forced him to return to ſecure them: which 
though by the ſoon.cnſuing accidents appeared might be true, yet not 
being then believed; it was not ſufficient to maintain the reputation of 
the French Forces, -which being but a little before formidable to 114, 
by teaſon of ſo proſperous ſuccels, began after the Kings departure to 
decline; and the rather for that it was ſoon known, that it was a neu 
tumult of the Hugonots, who had fortified themſelves in the Moun- 
taias of Sunn and not Roans ſurrender; which had forced the 
King to return thither ro ſuppreſs them. This the Kings ſo ſudden de · 


44 - 


partur e afforded alſo occaſion ot belict (and this was afterwards judged 
to be the trueſt cauſe) that the King was come into 11«ly with far ſmaller 
Forces then fame gavęout; which not being fit for new eaterpriſes, he 
had done more wiſely to content himſelf with the glory which he bad 
won, then to hazard the loisthereof by falling upon new enterpriſes. 
But beit what ĩt would that occafioned the Kings departure, it ſuffici- 
ently leſſened the reputation of the Kings Forces q and, on the contrary, 
the Spaniards, who ſeemed to be totally quel'd, began out of tbeſe re- 
ſpects and other ſavourable accidents, to hold up their heads, The 
Duke of Savoy, though he appeared publickly to Rand to the Articles 
of $»{4, yet not being pleaſed with the loſs of that place, and wich the 
reſtitution of moſt that ke had got, was negligent in furniſhing the Ci 
tadel of Caſale wich the reſt of the ViRuals promiſe; and being much 
troubled that the Paſ upon the Alps had been forced trom him, and 
that be was thereby tallen from that reputation by which he coveted 
to be thought to hold the Keys of 1taly in his hand, and that it 3 he 
alone 
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alone who — . out the — — in, as he liſted 
defired to regain bi r teputation: to which purpoſe he uſed all his 
5 be fomented the Rebellion of the H — Frasce;' and 
wayering in bis friendſhip with the Frunch, ſeemed better inclined to 
the Spaniards, by whom he wat to get the greateſt part of Aovrferrer. 
At this time the Plate · fleet return d to Spain with above ten Millions-of 
money; and the King, b neceſſity, detain dabove 2 Million and 
a half of moneys more then what came to his whlch belonged 
to private Merchants, an Argument 'which proved Clearly that he Wa 
far from accepting the Antieles of da, and deſirous to repair ſo great 
2 blow given wo his reputation, and 50 the ſatety of his D 2 
not did his Agents in 1r4ty defire it leſs then he; tor the Duke of Ah; 
as ſoon ab he had heard what had hapned in Pieu muss, and of the 04s 
and Capitulations'of 30%, the ſent Thomuſd Caracuiua from Naples with 
a Galley to Gena, to the end that going thence to Millain, he might 
hearten the Governour with an offer of 20080 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, 
and of 7500000 Ducates, which were ready at his ſervice in ithat King- 
dom, But the Emperours ſudden reſolution made all men chiefly won- 
der; who having till now proceeded rather by e&hortations, citations, 
aud in a judiciary way, with the Duke of Nevert, then by Arms or Mi- 
litary expeditions , and who moreoyer had appeared averſe to the 
Governours late action; as ſoon as he heard of the King of France his 
coming into Italy, and of the Articles of Ssſs, and of the Duke of Ne- 
zers his contumacy, who with ſo little reſpect to the Imperial Majeſty, 
Sovereign Lord of the Dukedom of Milan, was entred thereinto in 
boſtile manner, and had committed acts of hoſtility in C aſalle maggiore, 
be thought himſelf ſo highly injured in his dignity and right of the Sa- 
cred Empire, as he immediately ordered Count Merodes to go into Ita- 
ly with 36000 Foot, and 8000 Horſe, of thoſe who were quarter d in 
A'ſatis, Tyrvolo, and the parts thereabouts, under Cola/to, Caprain of 
the Ceſa ian Forces in Alſati« 3 which Order Merodes readily obeyed g 
aud having taken Stainc, which was but badly provided, he came un- 
expectedly to Coira and Maiafeld, two of the chicfeſt of the Griſons 
Country 5 which being unprovided for ſo ſudden an aſſault, were eaſi - 
ly forc'd to receive him in: falling from hence with his Van, which 
conſiſted of 10000 Foot, into Chiavenna and the Valtoline, he drew 
neerthe State of Millain, intending to paſ on farther, as the Gover- 
nour ſhould dire& him, The Governour, fearing the French Forces, 
and not being willing to innovate any thing contrary to the Articles 
agreed upon, did not only make 3000 Foot, which were ſent him readi- 
ly from Naples, ſtay in the Haven at Genoa, but made the Dutch tarry 
in Chiavenna and in the Valtoline, till he ſhould receive new Orders 
from Spain; and in the mean while furniſh'd them with V ictuals, and 
other things neceſſary. The Court of Spain was much troubled at the 
buſineſs ot Sa; but encouraged by ſo many good ctances, ſhe reſol- 
ved not to fit down by ſuch an affront z and neither refuſing nor allow- 
ing the Articles of Suſa, took a middle way; wherein the King decla- 
red, that if Suſe might be reſtored, and Montferrar put into its former 
condition, and the French Forces ſhould forgo 1a, he would not mo- 


leſt Monrferras by Arms: the condition was bard, for beſides the un- 
. certainty 
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certainty of performance, it did almoſt deprive the King of all the ad- 
vantage of his Victory; wherefore the King of _ thinking it would 
not be accepted, knew it would be requiſite for o provide ſome 
ſufficient perſon-t0.repait the affairs of I; therefore inſtead of Don 
Gon alo, with whom that Court was: very ill ſatisfied, he choſe tte 
Marquels Syinola , Who being come ſome moneths before from Flax. 
ders to Madrid; kept ſtill there about ſame private, and publick buſi. 
neſʒ ; and furniſhiog bim with almoſt two Millions, part in ready money, 
part in very good aſſigaments, and conferring upon him all ſupream 
Authority and free Arbitrement as could be confet d upon any one, to 
make war or conclude peace; he ſent him to be Governour of Milla 
tothe end that he might either compound the preſent affairs upon ho- 
nourable conditions; or repairing the late diſorders by Arms, he 
might reſtore the Affairs of the Crown to their former Dignity and 
Satety, SET | | , | 


The End of the Tenth Book, 


; The Contents. 
N 22 Articles of Suſa not — obſerved forceth the King ef France to 
| It 


repare a new Army for Italy. Marque Spinola, the new Go- 
ot, Millain, ſenas men into Montfecrat: of al which he makes 
himſelf maſter, except Ciſſalle z whether the French, abandoning the reſt 
of Montferrat, withdraw themſelves. - The Ceſarian Army A. into 
Italy, ander Count Collalto: and entring the Territories of Mantua, 
poſſeſs themſelves of almoſt all the Towns if that Dukedom 3 and ſitti 
down about the Suburbs of Mantua, take ſome of them: they afterwards 
fall to oppugne Porto, but quit it by reaſon of the exceſſive cold weather, 
The Dube cf Savoy e neutrality, Negotiates with both parties, 
and endea vors to fell his friendſhip as dear as he can. The French Army 
falls into Piedmon', conducted by Cardinal Richelieu; who being kept 
very ſcarce of Victualt, Quarters, and other Neceſſaries, by the Duke of 
Savoy, breaks with him, and going to Pinarola, takes it, and ſome of 
the adjacent Towns. Marqueſs Spinola and Collalto come with Forces 
to aff ift the Du le, whither alſo comes Cardinal Barbarino, the Popes Le- 
gut, to treat of peace + which not being tobe made, Collalto retorns to 
Mantua; 4nd Spinola ſits down before Ceſſalle. The Legate returns 
to Bolognia, and Cardinal Richelieu to France; by whoſe departure the 
French army is weakened; being re inforced it endeavonrs to relieve 
C: ſſalle, but being oppoſed by the Duke cannot do it 3 wherefore being 
forced to keep beyond the Poe, it meets with varitus fortunes, andtakes 

Dad ſore 
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ſo Caſtles. The Siege of Caſſalle proceeds with mach difficulty. The 
| | + 18 40.4 4 3. for, 40. being relieved by the 

, #50 wit rae 37 - Diutth 4 * and being con. 
fue e Plague, it a lan toten ani fact d. The Duke of Savoy 


dies at Savigliano, 


tet rs, my eee 
vers lies Feakne, * far Aſtance angdifficully of ſutro 

and Wy fraſon A We powet.and gretneſs of the Shan 
Forces, being joyn'd to thoſe of Germany and Piedmont, was at firſt 


thought a thing which might eaſily be effected, of no moment, and 
which would cauſe but Woh ah, de when it had broyght the Arms 


of France arid Sermany Wt Italy, to be Hhel&thEleed of future 
evils, and of greater peftiß bations any that had preceded; for 
the King of France being with ſuch manifeſt Demonſtrations engaged 
in the defence and protection of his Friend and Client; and fortune 
baving ſo ſmiled upon him at the firſt, it was not to be doubted, that 
he would forbeꝶ che pr ion thereof, but hat he would imploy all 
the Forces of i Kingdom in making good the Articles of S ſe, which 
bad been afeed unto, ſo uch to n glory. On the other ſule, the 


Emperour ioking that s Hondbr, and the Majeſty of t he Saced 
Effe wduld be tod — concer — 


* 


, if he ſhould ſuffer his Decres 
and Commandments to be overborn by the contumacy and diſobedi- 
ence of a vaſſal, aſſiſſed hy Forreign Forces; and that the Freach 
ſhould arrogate that Juriſdiftibn and. Authority to themſelves 
which did abſolutely depend upon fim; it was not likely neitherttat he 
ſhould ever appeaſe himſelf, till he hould ſee his Imperial Authority 
reſtored to its former condition and repu'ation, by the ſuppreſſing of 
his contumacious vaſſal, and by the aboliſhment of the Articles of S#{. 
The almoſt equal fortune of theſe two Princes terrified the whole 
world: whoatter lignal Victories, had juſt at this time, happily and 
miraculouſly. ſetled the Domeſtick Affairs, and brought them into 
ſecurity. and obedience, by the former total ſuppreſſion of the Rebels 
of his Kingdom, and the other by re-uniting the Princes of Germany, by 
the peace of Labect, made between him and the King of Denmark, and 
the reſt of the German Princes who had confederated themielves 
together in behalf of the Prince Ele&or Palatine : ſo as both of 
them being free from inteſtine troubles, they were at leaſure to bend 
the whale Forces of their Domigions upon this ſole enterprize; and 
what added wonder to all the miſchances was, that it ſeemed that 
the ſame fortune baving thrown open the Gates of 1taly unto them 
at the ſame time, and made the way plain for them to come thither, did 
not only lead them by the hand, but drive them on by a favoutable 
gales There was not any of ſo mean an underſtanding, who did not 
foreſee, nor of ſo inhumane ſeaſe, who did not deplore the uufottu- 
nate fate of Italy, which being deſtined the miſerable (ear of Wat, 
was expoſed to all thoſe evils and calamities which would flow out in- 
to her boſome from thoſe two Nations; Nor was it to be b-lieved, 
that the Spaniards who were the chief occaſion of theſe preſeat com 
motions, and who were ingaged in this eaterprize, not only in ww 
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of Honour, but of intereſt, would by giving way to the Duke of Nevers 
his Solicitors ſuffer ſo great an affront as he had received by the Ar- 
ticles of Ss; but that, on the contrary, being as the ſoul of ſo great 
an enterprize, fe was to wake it good with all the force and power of 
his Crown: but the danger was yet greater of 7:ale's being inſlaved 
by the Auſtrean Armes, if getting the better of the Duke of Nevers, 
they ſhould become Maſters of his Dominions; and as the thought 
hereof did much perplex the very ſouls of the Italian Princes, ſo was 
it neceſſary for them to be'rake themſelves to the beſt remedies for 
this threataing evil; it was known what foundation they might lay 
upon the favour and affiſtance of France of the unfortupate ſucceſſe of 
cheir union w. th that King of late years upon the occaſion of the Yal- 
toline, and by the peace of Men done, concluded fo little to their ſatisfa- 
gion; and yet not having any better reſolution to put on at the preſent, 
made it 'app: ar not onely neceſſary unto them, but the great concern- 
ments ot that King in theſe preſent occurrences: and the beitet occa- 
ſion be had to perſevere therein by the now quiet and intire obedience 
of his Kingdom made it ſeem more aflured, ſince the occaſions being re- 
moved, the impediments muſt needs alſo be taken away, which might 
croſſe him in the buſineſſe of Italy the chief point concerning that to- 
tal of the preſent Affaires; ſeemed to depend upon the Duke of Savey's 
reſolution , who if he ſhould obſerve the Articles of S»ſs , and keep 
frm to the common cauſe, would ſecure the preſeryation of Caſalle, 
20d therewith the liberty of 1ralyz And if he ſhould not obſerve them, 
but joyn wich the Auſttean Forces, the common cauſe and theliberty | 
of Italy would be much indangered, and Caſalle, Moniferrat, and 
Manta, would be apparently loft ; the Duke was not ignorant how re- 


quiſite his friendſhip was to both parties 5 and that he might make his 


beſt advantage thereby, he held them both in hand, making them ſome- 
times hope well in him, ſometimes to ſuſpect how he might beinclined g 
when he but indifferently ſuccoured tte Citadel of Cſaile, he excuſed 
himſelf to the Spaniards, upon the neceſfity of keeping his promiſe, 
upon the ſear be ſtood in of the French which were very ſtrong in Pi- 
, and upon tłẽe ſlender ſupplies ſent thither, which not being ſuf- 
ficienilong to lupply the Souldiery that were there, would not much 
import the main buſineſſe when it ſhould be taken; He ſometimes 
ſaid that viduals were privately ſtoln in thither, by meanes ei her of the 
Subjects, or of the Frenchz that it was impoſſible for him to block up the 
Avenues ſo, but that reliet would be brought in contrary to his will 
2nd orders; On the other fide» be trove to ſatisfie the French of his 
will, and of his conſtancy in obſerving his promiſe, by his continuing 
toſend in proviſions, and by promiſing to do fo ſtill: chat which was 
conjetured might be his chiefeſt aime, was, that be ſent but fmall ſup- 
plies into Caſalle, to the end that it it ſhould be loſt , and ſhould fall 
into the Spaniards hands, it might not prove too prejudiciallto him; 
and that ſupplying it, though bur {1 -nderly> it might be known that it lay 
in his power, either ro ſuffer that place to be loſt, (whereon he knew 
that all mens eyes were ſet, ) or elſe to preſerve it: ſo as he might be 
looked upon by all men, as the abſolute Arbicraror in fo chief a buſineſs. 


Qthers were of opinion, that keeping both the parties doubtful of what 
Ddd 2 the 
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the ſequel might be, he might have occaſion to treat of demoliſhing the 
Citadel, leſt it might fall unto the contrary party, which might prove 
much to his prejudice: he alſo. (that he might depend leſs upon the 
French, and thatthe Spaniards 123 the better of him) forti- 
fied and munited Auigliana very ſtrongly, placing 8000. men theie in 
Gar:iſeo,to the end tbat it might be a good Bulwark againſt the French, 
which might exclude them from Caſalle, and might make their havin 

of Suſa very little adyantagious ta them; ſo as he might ſtill be held 
to be the ſame thing which he coveted to be, before the buſineſs of S#ſa, 
& pretend tbat it lay in his power to keep out, or to let in the French, and 
ſo he might make himſelt the more neceſſary to each of thepartie;: 
aud conſequently meet with the better dealing in his demands and 
pretenſions, which he reduces to their accyſtomed vaſtneſſe; to the 
getting of a good part of Mantferrat, an to the ſtate of Genova: which 
taving once aſpired unto, he thought that as he did deſire it, foof 
reaſon it did belong unto him, to boot with the great ſums of mony 
which he demanded from the Spaniards for the maintenance of the 
War, and of the Freach for victuals and the paſſage of their men; 
As for Montferrat, arbitrators, were already choſen on the King of 
France his behalf, on his own, and on Nevers his behalf, to rate his 
Lands which were allotted him y the Articles of S»/«, ? inſtead of 
14000 Ducates; but the Arbitrators when they met differ d upon 
the Rates, ſo as the arbitremeat could not as then be ended; the Duke 
pretended that the Lands ſhould he valued according as they were an. 
ciently, when be firſt made his precenofins, and not cone to their 
preſent eſtimation; and the one being incompatably greater then the 
other, it ſwallowed up as much of Montferrat as, he was to bave had 
by the diviſion made with the Spaniards and thinking that the French, 
by teaſon of the neceſſity of his joy ning wit Faerste ta ſatisſie him 
herein in as full a meaſure as the Spaniards had done, he was vety ob- 
ſtinate in his N On the contrary ſide, Nevers baving exclaimed 


much, againſt that part of the Articles of Saſa, whereby he loſt lo. 


yet more againſt ſo high, and ſounexpeRed. ptetences; The Frenc 
(who was in the N them) though 175 if it ſnould be con. 
ſented unto, their Kings Protection would ſeem to incline rather to the 
oppreſling, then to the maintaining of his Client: Wherefore they o 

poſed the Duke of Savoy, where:tthe Duke being very much diſtaſte 
and imputing it to the ſmall good will the Court of France bad to 
determine this happineſſe; to the end, (as he ſaid) to keep the longer 
from peed bh rei exceedingly complained, and was mote reſerved 
in obſe. ving the things agreed upon: but much greater obſtacles ap- 
peared in the other point, which concern'd' the Nate of 64; ſot 
ſome diſtaſts and diffidence having paſt, as you have heard, between that 
Common wealth and the Crown of Spain , which upon Lytne trelh 
accidents were renewed , the Court of France made account to get 

more advantage thereby. | 3 

The King, before bis march, had ſent (as you have heard) Manſieur 
di Lande into Italy; who being come to Cenoa, did not only ſecute te 
Common- wealth from any hoſtile acts, but offered all ta VO ans ath- 
| "ſtance 


much of Moniferrat.,, and the Agents deputed by him reclait 1 
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ſlance to them in the Kings Name, againſt whoſoever ſhould 7 about 
to inſidiate their Liberties. The Commonwealth 3 eſt after 
the. Victory, and Articles of Suſe ſome nearer conjuncti ight 1 
* between the Duke and the King, to ber rejudice, 1 
her ſelf bound to anſwer the fair reſpects the had uſed to jo 
wherefore face Palavicina, who was — choſen Doge, was 
Gar Embaſſa our from the Commonwealth unta the King, to thank 
him tor the good will he ſeemed to bear unto them, and to deſire him 
to contigue the like fayourable inclination towards them ſtill; and to 
paſs the uſual terms of Comp 177 with bim: The Commonwealth 
waz ihe more inclined to ſend this Embaſie, for that Don Genzallo, 
when be ſaw the Enterprize of Mantferrat given over, thought the af- 
fairs of Italy to be ina deſperate condition; be wiſh d the Common- 


-wealth to Reste for themſelves 2 beſt they could; And yet the fear 


of the French Forces ceaſing by the King of France his return, the 
Coun of Spain, which could —— deſired that e and reſolution 
in the Commonwealth which ſhe found not in their Agent, ſeemed 
diſpleaſed with this Embafie 5 which being the firſt that was ſent by any 
of the Italian Princes, ſeemed as if the Commonwealth would at the 


vey firſt Garmy Nan have firſt of all wayered in her ancient Friend- 


ſhip- Mop ford 4 ta Gene, 7 7 was ſent thither by 


be King of F e to txeat, of the ſafety of coveying 

YiRuals, 5 he = ra ſon om Pravence, to Momntferrat s butin 
teck to tarry. — Wi 25 dent) jocreaſed ff their diſpleaſure, It 
5 ale wealth, b, to entertain no Em 

dove in Ordinary, ſave from Spains and if at aq time t the Geage 

had been vowed 12 120 Pope, qr 1 de Bag of e b 9 give = . 
dence to their E ee guf, they BY ys 8 in it, 
gut of ſelf: intsgeſt. Saßran being on . . at firſt, 
and having his expences 1 enr, after { 
monechs ke ho 9 * re 3; at — 


je ule in Geng, jpt 

the d UE 110 . de - 
ed of the Commonwealth, Thar not eg A. 22 —— 
their Cizy 8 an Agent for the py of Fran 


wealth did in part a e par mit of een 

tor 38 for ter receiving him as Eby ur, 1 Agent fro a the Ki 'Kng 
ol France, being loths to 3 wget Na they order 

Tbat he how's, not der ton urls Lay privately 3 
bur s fogexcluging him from 250 ES he mould tagry there 
K 3 frivate MAR, mY would got ch contrary 4 


#ecommon, liberty of — ——.— ive in a freed 
wizch fox the greatneſg af. Trae wagons wall Nations, and 5 
tg the French: And as to Schade him anſy tom being 4 
ſervant to the King of Fraxce, was a apparent api allront, tg. 
Crown 3 ſo to do itat the King of Spin 'demand,,yould not he yych- 
out a blemiſh to their reputation, and without pre judge to the liberty of 
the Commoowealth, as if theꝝ had done it by the King: of Sh 5 
mand: And yet the Court of Sp holding for certain, that wha p 
fer buſigeſs Saran did negatiate in Grp: as priyate Mag, thought 
that the Commonwealth did by this declaration. fass fe the King of 


France 


Dukes intentions and acti 
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France in effect, and him but in ſhew z and he thought himſelf highly 
offended 3 asit to undertake new Intelligence with the King of France, 
chiefly in a time when the Italians in general, and particularly thoſe of 
Genoa, were moleſted by France, was a beginning to fall off trom their 
ancient union and good correſpondency with him: And the leſs ſatisfied 
the Court of Spain ſeemed to be by theſe proceedings, the more did 
the Court of France hope to lay new foundations of entertaining new 
Iatelligence with the Genoeſes; and was fo far from thinking of of- 
feading them, as ſhe offered all the favour and Forces of France to de- 
fend the Liberties of that Commonwealth againſt any whomſoever: 
The Duke of Savoy finding therefore, that his plots againſt the Genoe- 
ſes were not well liſtned unto by the French, complain'd, That the 
Commonwealths Intereſt was preterr'd before his, and before the pro- 
miſes made him in Ssſa: Being therefore angry that theſe his drifts did 
not ſucceed proſperouſly in that Court, he endeavoured by no favou- 
table demonſtrations to the French, to withdraw from favouring the 
Intereſts of the Commonwealth; and finding that their proceedin 
were not well received in the Court of Spain, he thought they mi 
produce ſome good effects to him; he therefore profeſs d more con- 
ſtancy to that Court : But neither did his Goes prove ſuccesful there 
for that King nor Court would not upon any ſleight occaſions, to pleaſe 


the Duke, take off their fayour from the Commonwealth; and 


abhorr'd any innovation which might tend to the prejudice of their 
ood correſpondency and intelligence held with the Genoeſe: azalfo 
uſe Marqueſs Spinels being come, with thoughts as high as was his 
Authority, into 7:aly, and indeayouring by allthe means he could to re- 
ſtore the Kings grandezza to its ancient condition, would not imitate his 
Predeceſſor, who, with little honour to the Kings Affairs, had ſeconded 
the Dukes will too much; h l rigid in his reſolutions, and 
ſeeming to depend only p O himſelf in the Adminiſtration of the 
Kings buſineſs, he did ptofeſs not only not to be governed by the 
Duke, but thought to bring him over to his mode; and ſuſpecting the 
nd actions, be was very eautious and reſerved in be- 
lieving him, or in doing any thing whereby be might be forced to ſub- 
mit to his will, and quit his on power; and even in the uſual payment 
of moneys, which were granted him to make preparations for theim- 
minent War, as alſo in ſending him men to defend Piedmont, be wa 
very reſerved, not twithſtanding the Dukes many preſſures: Wherefore 


the Duke finding that neither of the Courts did much favour his de- 
ſigns, he ſuſpended his reſolutions and carrying himſelf the beſt he 


could to both ot them, he waited till occaſion and time might make his 
conjunction arid actions more deſirable then they were at the prelent, 
that he might ſell tbem at the deater rate, according as the urgency 
occaſions might make them more requiſite. 

The Court of Spain being r intent upon the buſineſs of Cafſele, 
that they might divert France, reſolved to aſſault the French on the 
confines of Catalogis, and that the Emperour ſhould ſend his Army 
tothe Confines of that Kingdom, on the fide of Lorrein; and to this 
purpoſe the King of Spain had ſent the Duke of Feria with 1000 Horſe, 


and 4000 Foot to Barcelona, with order to raiſe more Foot there, and 


to 
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to enter with them into Laagnedoct, and Provence aud the Emperour 
had commanded the Duke of Friilaad, the Captain General of his 
Forces, to prepare to enter France with ſtout Forces on the fide of 
Germany: And there was no doubt but that the King of France,being held 
wotk by theſe aſſaults, as he had been the preceding year by the buſi- 
neſs of Rechel, could not have ſent much aid imo ##ay to back the 
Duke of Nevers in his Affairs; ſo as it was likely that the Enterpriſes 
of Montferrat aud Mentva being attempted by the Spaniſh, Dutch, and 
by the Savoyards, could not but ſueceed well. Notwithſtanding Spi- 
ola, who was come into the State of Millain about the end of Ag, 


with ample Authority, as bath been ſaid, to treat both of Peace aud 


War, hethought himſelf of many things which withdrew him from 
thinking upon the uncertain events of the preſent War, to minde the 
ſurer counſels of Peace: He ſaw that the State of Miilain, which us 
the chief foundation and prop of the War, was fo exhauſted as it could 
not long ſuſtein the weight of a new Wat; That Manta and Caſſalle 
being very ſtrong, the former made ſo by the waters, and natural (ci- 
tuation, the other by Art and Fortifications, the befieging of them 
would prove a buſineſs of length, and of doubtful. event: That the 
enterpriſe was hateful in the ſight of men, ſuſpitious to the Princes of 
tal, and generally deteſted by the whole world : That the French 
were reſolved to defend thoſe Dominioms, and ready to paſs ovet the 
Alps again: Thar ſmall Forces were able to withſtand what there was 
hut littſe hopes of getting, though with great expence, and preparatio- 
am of Arms. The Duke of Sονs various and uncertain genius did 
confound him,on whoſe Priendſhip and Union nothing could be ſurely 
grounded, but a continual profuſion of M to feed him with, whilſt 
the danger was far off; That when they ſhould draw neerer, his Friend- 
ſhip would be more dangerous thenadvantagious, as might appear by 
m 


ide laſt years example, which he could not but think But that 
which in appearance ſhould have encouraged him moſt, did moſt trouble 
him : The more powerful the GermaneArmy was, the more formida- 
dle did it appeax to him, and the more dangerous for the Kings Affairs; 
for though if they ſhould joyn with him they would undoubtedly prove 
a great aſſiſtance to him in that enterpriſe, yet did he rather fear than 
conſide in them, by reaſon of the pride, arrogancy, and greedineſs 
of that Nation, which is naturally unſatiable, impatient of military 
diſcipline, and inclined to mutiny, which might occaſion ſad accidents 
in the heat of War, To this was added the intollerable expence required 
to maintain that Army $3 which being to be paid by the King, the Royal 
Treaſury being emptied by ſo maay and fo long Wars, was not able 
td ſupply them: But (what exceeded all other reſpeRs) the Dutch For- 
ces being to wage Wat ih 7taly, not as Auxiliaries, ot as brought in 
bythe Spaniards; but ai Principals, and in the Emperours Name; it 
was to be feared, that they would not only not leave the farſt place in 
Authority to the Spaniards, whoſe intentions they did effectually ſerve; 
but tt at by teaſon of the Sovete gnuty that the Emperour holds in Ir,, 
by teaſon of the quality and quantity of Forces, by reaſon of their 
grea er diſpoſition to Wat, and through their Commanders ambition, 
they would be maſters, and weuld force the Spanizrds to fight after cm 
mode g 


% 
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mode; ſo as he thought them dangerous in War, but more dangerous 
in Victory, if (a or Caſſalle being taken) they ſhould fix their 
footing in 1raly, and ſettle the ſeat of the Ceſarean Majeſty there; from 
wheace the l: aſtan Princes (being for the moſt part Feudatories of the 
Empise) were to take Law, and to depend thereon, as upon their So- 
vereigu Lord: which conſideration, by reaſon of the conſequences is 
mightdraw afterit, in prejudice to the Spaniſh Authority, afforded ag 
leſs occaſion of fear, then if the French Power ſhould by the Duke of 
Newvers's means beradicatedin ah; | 
. Ont of theſe reſpects S pinala growing more inclined to Peace then 
War, Monſignior Scappi, Biſnop of Pacend a, being ſeat by the Pope 
toviſit him, Spins entered upon ſome Treaties of Accommodation 
with him, and with Count F«como Mandello, who was ſent to him by 
Nevers, offering each of them, That he would procure that Nevers 
wight be inveſted in his Dominions, upon condition that he would te- 
ceive and Quarter part of the Emperouts Forces in the Dukedom of 
Mantua, and part of Spinolas Forces in Mentferrat, in ſign of his te- 
ſpe& to both their Majeſties z. to the end that making amends by this 
his ready obedience, and publick ſubmiſſion tor his former conjtumacy, 
they might with honour receive him into favour, and gratifie him, the 
one with the Inveſtiture, and the other withthe Protection which he de- 
fired-: Nevers would not accept of this, either out of feir of non- 
formance, or out of his relying upon the French Forces, and thoſedf 
other Princes who were joyn d with him, on whoſe pleaſure he profel 
he did in all things depends ſo as he was firſt to acquaint France, and 
the Venetian Senate, with his offer, without whoſe approbation and con- 
ſent he could not reſolve any thing in this point; but being adviſed to 
the contrary by the Venetiaus, who could not endure that the Dutch Ar- 
my ſnould come neer their Confines, and an anſwer not coming from 
France, the Dutch not having whereof to ſubſiſt amidſt the barren Rlic- 
tan Al ps, where they had tarried all this while, Spinola was forced, con- 
-txary to his inclination, to permit them to enter 7zaly: They came in 
number 22000 Foot, and 3500 Horſe, commanded by Rambolde, one 
of the Counts of Col/altoin Friuli, Generalof the. Ceſarean Forces in 
Italy, .2 Commander ot good eſteem and Authority, who had been 
long vers'd in the Wars of Germany and Hungary: They fell down into 
the Valley of - Chiavenna, by the Lake of Como; being come to Lecco, 
they paſs d into the Territories of Cremona, and proved prejudicial to 
Lombardy.and Piedmont, by their cruelty, rapine, plunder,and contribu- 
tion, which they forced from thence; and fatal to a good part of 114!) 
by reaſon of the Plague, which they brought with them, and which 
burſt forth in great violence throughout all Lombardie and Pied montzand 
then entring the Venetian Territories, and Romagnia, it came into Ve. 
nice and Tuſcany, cauſing ſo great a mortality both of men and cattel 
as the better balt of theſe Provinces did not eſcape the fury thereot: Cu. 
lalto being come into 7:aly ſpoke with Spinola in Millain; by whom 
being honourably received, af er a long debate about what was to be 
done, they agreed upon this: That dwiding the Armies and the En- 
terpriſes, Collalis (with his Dutch) ſhould undectake the buſineſs of 
-Manina, and Spinola (with the King of 5 pains men) that of C aſalle and 
Montferrat. Having 
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Having thus diſtributed the carrying on of the war, each of them 
berook themſelves to what fell unto their ſhare and the King of France 
joyning with the Venetians in Nevers his defence left the Venetians to 
reliever e State of Mantua, and took the care of Montferrat upon him- 
ſelf. Spinolas Army, (many Captains and Officers being caſhiered) 
came to 16000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe, wherein were comprehended 
the Spaniards, Dutch, Neapolitans and Lombards, under their ſeveral 
Camp-maſters z amongſt which was the Duke of Zerme, Nephew to 
him who was ſo great a Favorite to King Philip the Third, and was 
come tocommence his Militia under Spinola, 2 to give a begin- 
ning to the buſineſs on his fide ſent his Son Don Philip to Valens 
upon the Poe, with part of his Army, which was diſtributed in ſeveral 
Towns upon the Confines of Moniferrat; where gathering Victuals and 
Munition he gave out that he would go to beſiege Caſale z whereup- 
on the French, abandoning the. Towns of Mentferrat, retreated in 
great haſte with their men to defend that place; and Don Philippo, in- 
vited by that occaſion, ſent Don Ferrante di Ehirave bis Lieutenant- 
general with 4000 Foot to beyond the Tanaro, to whom Nix, Ac- 
wand Pon ſane came in; and all the neighbouring Towns return'd to 
govern'd by the Spaniards: then bringing his men into Aleſſandria, 

he went to take in Sanſalvadore, Lu, Fubine, Vignale, and the other 
Towns of that State, which lie between Aleſſandria and Caſale; leaving 
Riff ig lian, St. Georgio and Ponte t ura, unattempted: which being as ſo 
many Bulwarks to ſecure Caſale, were not only not abandoned by the 
french, as the other Towns were, but were begitt about with Trenches, 
and farniſh'd with good Garriſonsy and yet Spinola, for all his ſhews 
to che contrary, forbare to attempt Caſale, being detain d, partly by 
the very cold weather which came. on; partly ſuppoſing that the 
French would imploy all their Forces to defend it, he feared to begin 
with that as would be a great obſtacle to the Treaty of peace, which he 
ſo much deſired. Moreover, he doubted much the Duke of Saves, 
who (were it either that he was doth that that place ſhould fall into the 
Spaniards hand, or that he was angry at Spinslas proceedings with 
him) began to oppoſe his ends, and croſs his deſigns; or that minding 
the preſervation of that place, he aimed at being himſelf the Arbitrator 
of affairs, and to ſell the poſſeſſion thereof at the dearer rate; where- 


fore he began to declare expreſly, that by the laſt agreement at Sſa he 


could not but grant both paſſage and Victuals to the French that went to 
telieve it; wherefore Spinola being contented with the Towns that he 
had taken, and with having regained thoſe Towns, in the face of the 
French, which his Predeceſſor was forced to quit, at the King of 
France his appearance in 1taly, be quarter'd his men in thoſe Towns 


which he had taken, where they lay idle all the eaſuing Winter. The 


Ceſarian Army made better proceeding in the Lerritories of Mantua; 
where the Duke of Nevers not minding the defence of the chief City 
ſo much as that of the other Towns of the State, had indiſcreetly di- 
ſtributed the greateſt part of his men within thoſe Towns, which would 
al of them have been hardly ſufficient to Garriſon the chief City: fo as 


the Ceſarian Army, led on by the Serj-ant- majors Mathias Galaſſo and 


Aldringer (for Collalto, who was ſick at Lodi, could not go along yith 
þ Ece them) 
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rhe) baving taken Leglis and Volenge, the chief Towns in the Man- 
tun Tetritotiés, went immediately ro Caneto, ſomewhat à greater 
Town, whete wete 2000 Foot, amongſt which two Companies of 
Vehietians, under Angelo Cornato, a Gentleman of Venice, to detend 
it: Nevers relied much upon that Garriſon, which being very great, 
he hoped would hold the Enemy play: but it proved otherwiſe, for at 
the fitff appr arance of the Enemy they yielded up the Town, without 
ofie ſtoke Ariking? the example whereof, as it is commonly feen, be- 
ing followed by the other Towns, Gazzuelo, Cicognaro, and Governols, 
ws lies in the fmbuth of the Aincio, where it falls into the Pos, fell 


allo ifttd the hands of the Dutch; who being by this eafineſs of the 


Mantdan Souldiers become maſters of almoſt all the Country there. 
aboiit, after havitig thiſerably plundred it, had conveniency to ap- 
pro:ch the City, which was in great confuſion to ſee her men makefo 
little teſiſtance. The City being unfurniſhed of the better part of her 
men would have run danger of being ſtormed, had not the Venetians, 
who wete aware of tte danger, ſent a thouſand Foot thither immedi- 
ately, under Colonel Dsrante, with ſome moneys: the City of M 
ius ſtatids alinoſt in the midſt of a Lake, made by the little River Mi, 
which votes from the Lake of Garda: the Iſland whereupon ir Rands 
is joyned to the Continent by ſome Banks and Bridges, whereof ſome 
are greater, ſome leſs, accotding to the diſtance of place: at the endof 
the Stearbſt Bridge, ſand the Suburbs of S George, weakly walled and 

Fithouic any Plat form: to which when the Enemy drew neer with 
their Cannon, Frederico SN g, who had the defence thereof com: 
mitted to him, began to treat of compounding, in the Dukes aame, 
with Alaringer; letting him know that Nevers being deſirous to ap- 
pear th obedient Vaſſa), and · to witneſs his reſpe& and obſervance lo 

de Emperour, would not refuſe to receive him, and to allow him 
quarter ih that Borough. Aldringer, who knew the place to be untena- 
ble, would not acceptit upoũ thoſe tetms, - ſince he (aw that in all like- 
lihood it could not elcape his handsy whereupon Gonzape not being able 
to do any more yielded it unto him, retaining only the Hold, which 
is only a Gate alittle fortified, which leads from the Lake to the City. 
The Dutch being entred into & @rdrge, a Truce for a few days was 
treated of, and coneluded; during which time Nevers being deſirous 
to aſſwage the Enemies fury by ſome act of ſubmiſſion, offet d Collali 
(who though not yet pertectly recovered, cauſed himſelf to be brought 

from Loli into the Mantuan Territories, and lay in S* Benedic?s Mona- 
ſtery) the fame Hold 3 ſo 43 he would receive it only as a willing and 

honourable ſurrender: but Alaringer replying that he offer d a thing 

which could not hold out two hours aſſault, the buſineſs proceeded no 
further, the rather for that a new accident which hapned broke off both 

the Trude and all the Treaties; for at the ſame time that Aldringer ad- 

vanced to S Georg's Borough with the Van, the Reer being led on by 

Freuerict, one of the Houſe of Saxony, went to quarter in Cireggir, 3 

Borough upon the Bank of the Lake, wherein was no Garriſon os any 

other defence : but upon a bank whichleads from the Borough to Man. 
taa à Rampier was begun to be made in form of 2 Half-moon, which 
oppoſed thoſe who would pa'Sthat way into the City: ſome ot — 
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Dutch coming to this Nampier, which was baſely abandoned by the 
Venetians who defended ic, they without any oppoſition became ma- 
ſters thereof; and might eaſily make themſelves maſters of the Iſland 
of Te, which was dis joyn d from the City only by a large Ditch : This 
cauſed great confuſion in Manta; wherefore thinking themſel ves to 
be aſſaulted during the time of Truce, the Town ſent Colonel Durante 
immediately to defend that part: fire was alſo given to the Cannon 
from the City againſt the Borough or Suburbs of S* George; and thoſe 
whoguarded the Hold, hearing the noiſe, ſhot off their Muskets againſt 
the Magazine of Arms which was beneath, where many of the Cap- 
rains and Officers of the Camp were ſporting themſelves, truſting in 
the Truce; and amongſt them Colonel Coloredo was forely wounded. 
The Dutch being hereat moved, who knew not what was done at le G3- 
'egghe, nor the occaſion thereof, aſſumed their Arms, and fell imme- 
diately upon thoſe of the Hold, which they ſoon made themſelves ma- 
ers of, with the death of many of the defendants; and then paſſing 
forwards took the Bridge, till they came to the Draw - Bridge; which 
being timely hoiſted up by the Mantuans kept the Dutch from entring 
the City: ſo az not able to get further they began to fortifie, and to 
turn their Cannon upon the City, and to play upon it: whilſt things 
went thus, Manta was again relieved with another 1eo0 Foot, with 
ten pieces of Artillery, and with 200 carriages of Victuals and Ammu- 
nion, befide forme maneys, A ſuccour which was ſent by the Yeneti- 
ans to Goito, and from thence to Mantua: the Dutch perceived how fir a 

ce Goite was to ſend relief, being feated upon the Mine/p before it 


Falls into the Poe; ſoas being to take it, that they might ſtreighten the 
Cuy the more, they feat the Baron Ga/aſſo to view it: there was in it a 


d Gatriſon, and it was ſufficiently munited; ſo as the cold ſeaſon 
ing conſidered, it might have held out till the Spring: but when Ga- 
liſſs came neer it with ſome few men, he by ſome tokens found how 
baſe and fearful the defendants were; wherefore hoping for good ſuc- 
ceſs, and baving ſeen ſome of thoſe Barques which ſerve to bring in the 
Viatage, in ſome of the neighbouring Cottages, he made uſe of them, 
and of {ome ropes, to paſs over the Mincio, and to get neer the Town * 
which whilſt he fucceſsfully did, thoſe within began to parley 3 and 
two pieces of Cannon which 6G bad fent for before he had paſt the 
River,being come from the Camp, they agreed co ſurrender the Town; 
which accordingly was done, and proved no little prejudice to the Ci- 
ty, being thereby deprived ot ſo imporranta place for ſuccour. 

Goto being taken, and the Dutch finding that the Battery of S. Georgis 
2gainſt the City, by reaſon of the far diſtance, did no good, they tell 
wexpugne Porto, Which is another Town ac erer the City, reduced in- 
toa Fort, wich Walls, Bulwarks and Ditches, and partly ſecured by 
the neerneſs of the Lake, from whence you go to the City by the Mill- 
bridge, and by a bank at the head of the Bridge: Being gotten by their 
approaches tothe Ditch, they would have drained it, and then have 
come to Battery, and to Aſſault; which if they could once have done, 
they had great hopes, by reaſon of the Defendants'cowardize (where- 
of they had had ſo many proofs z) and the Artillery being already pre- 
pared, they-were ready to begin Battery. But the Winter coming ay 
Eee 2 an 
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and the weather growing vecy cold, the buſineſs began to appear to be 
loager & harder then it was thought it would have been, eſpecially,fince 
the City, being ſecured every where elſe, might make uſe of all her men 
to defend this place. To this was added the great icarcity of victuals agd 
ſtraw, which grew d:ily greater in the Army z and the plague, where. 
of many in the camp dyed : Wherefore altering their minds, th 
reſolved for that Winter to minde only the keeping of what they had 
gotʒ and diſtributing th: ir Army in the neighbouring Towns, to keep 
Mantua beſieged ata diſtance, and to poſſeſs themſelves of the Aye. 
nues :nd Paſſes which were fitteſt for relief; and they quarter d their 
Horſe ſo as they might ſcoure the Country, and keep back relief, cu. 
lalio went to winter in Reggio, where he quarter d one Regiment, the 
Duke of Modena not knowing how to refule them, as being Feudatory 
to the Empire, as neither could the other Feudatories of the Empire 
do, ſome allowing Quarter, ſome Contribution, in what quality ot 
quantity Collalto pleaſed to take it. The Army being in their Quarters, 
the beſieged (allied out in great numbers, and moleſted the ſtations 
held by the Enemy, not without ſome advantage to themſely:s, and 
prejudice to the Enemy. Nevers going out himſelf in perſon with the 
Prince his Son, and a good Band of men, fell upon Mormitelo, a place 
ſome five miles off, where about one hundred Dutch were quarcered, 
who yielded unto him upon diſcretion : He afterward went to Caiti- 
glione, which be likewiſe took; whereby making way for relief from 
Verona, the Venetians had conveniency to convey victuals into the Ci- 
ty - they met with contrary fortune at Rt, on the left bank of 
Mincis, where it falls into the Lake; which Town riſing in Inſurregi- 
ons by the fomentation of the Venetians was recoyered by the Dutch, 
who went thither, with the death of all the Towniſ-men, who refuſing 
to ſurrender the Town were, even to the very Infants,put to the Sword: 
and though the Dutch Horſe foraged the Countrey, yet ſome ſuc- 
cours were brought in from the State of Venice, which being done b 
ſtealth were not ſufficient by much for the need the City was ing whic 
being begirt by the Enemy wanted food, and was alſo hardly handled 
by the Plague, which was very great here, as alſo in all the neighbour- 
ing lowns and Cities ; inſomuch as getting into the City of Yenice, 
people died ſo faſt, as the care thereof was almoſt quite given over by 
thole that had the looking to it: the like hapned in Millain, Bullognis, 
and in all the Cities of Lombardy, Romagnia, and Tuſcany : but whilſt 
the Ceſariaa Army wiater d in the State of Mantua, and Spinnes 
Forces in Montferrat, proviſions for war, as alſo Negotiations for 
peace ceaſed not: in both which not only the Commanders in the Ar- 
mies, but the Princes of Itah laboured. The Pope, ſeeing the Dutch 
forces ſo nezr the Churck-Dominions, ſent about 18000 Foot into 
che parts about Bulognia, under his Brother Don Caris, and 2000 
horſe z and ſollicited the building of Fort Urbans, which he had reſol- 
ved upon two years before, and was begun at Caſtel Franco, upon the way 
that leads from Modena to Bullognis, and was a good and fitting Bul- 
wark to Komagnis, and the Church- Territories on that fide: but that be 
might likewiſe by his authority and endeavours ſtop tie evils which. 
threatned /taly , he made Cardinal Antonio, his Brothers ſecond Son, 
Legate 3 
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Legatez who being alſo come into . where his Father go- 
vern'd the Eccleſiaſtick Forces, he ſent Monſieur Foven Facomo Pan- 
tirwols to Mantua, to treat of ſome ſuſpenfion of Arms, between 
the Duke of Nevers and Collalts, to the end, that in the interim they 
might the more commodiouſly and with the better hopes treat of peace. 
Rut this was but in vain; for Cellalto growing proud with ſuc- 
ceſſe, wade ſtill higher demands; and the Duke, who had m—_ 
more to grant but Mantua and Caſalle, had notwherewithall to ſatisfie 
his demands and pretenſions; ſo as there was no middle way lett for 
them to meet in, and the leſſe, for that the ſiege of Mantua being given 
over with ſo little honour to the Ceſarean Forces; and C aſalle not as yet 
attempted by Spinola, the new Dukes hopes were not a little comforted, 
nor his confidence a little increaſed, of being ſuſtained by them who 
fomented him, and were his well · wiſners. For whilſt theſe two places 
held good, all the other Town taken by the enemy, either in the 
ſtate of Mantua, or Mont ferrat, made but little for the main concernment 
of the Warr : and it being very probable that the Armies being afflicted 
by the Peſtilence by the Winter inconveniences, and by thoſe of the 
campagina, they would in time leſſen; and it was to be hoped, that be- 
ing much diminiſhed of themſelves they would be reduced to ſuch a 
condition, as not by able to —_— the French Forces —_— 

were to paſſe over the Als very the next Spring, they wou 
eaſily _ from their quarters; a conſideration which did muſt afflict 
pinola 3 For having two Armies on his back, which he was to furniſfi 
wich expences and proviſions, he feared he muſt be forc'd to ſquander 
out monies to no purpoſe this Winter, and have need of it himſelf af- 
terwards; when there ſhould be occaſion to lay it out with profit; 
Wberefore growing very ſparing thereof, be was leſſe carefull in 
ſatisfying the Duke of Svoy's demands and neceffities, though he bad 
other greater 1eſpes to keep him from furniſning him with monies, 
which he proceeding from diſtruſt, did daily increaſe by reaſon: of his 
continual treating with the French Sometimes by means of the victuals 
which was bound to furniſhthe Army with, which was to paſſe over 
the Mountains; Sometimes by doing the like to thoſe of Caſalle; Some- 
times by the conduct monies which were agreed to be given them,when 
they ſhould be come into Piedment 3 Sometimes by the negotiations 
which daily paſt, touching the Dukes joyning his Forces with the 
French, whereof there were pregnant ſu —— by many demon- 
ſtrations made by the Duke, on purpoſe to make Spinola jealous; 
Wherefore theſe actions being really repugnant to that good corre- 
ſpondency and inclination which the Duke profeſtto the Kings affairs, 
when he demanded monies of Spinola: and it ſeeming ſomewhat hard 
to Spinala that he ſhould feed one with monies who continually fo- 
mented rhe enemy, and who held continually fo cloſe intelligence with 
them, he demanded from the Duke ſome cautionary Townes in Pled- 
mont, it he would be furniſhed with monies, for ſecurity of his proteſt 
good will, and inclination to the King of Spaine's offaires. The demand 
did very much trouble not c nely the Duke, hut all the Princes of 7taly; 
for it increaſed the jealouſies of the Italian Princes, it Syinela ſhould 
get yet further footing in Piedmont, to boot with what the Spaniards 
pte 
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pretended to in Moniferrat, and the Duke in whom the Italian Princes 
did confide; that he would not forgo the common caule, as well in re- 


 fpeRot his own;,asof the common intereſt ; Having complain:d to the 


King of Spin of the demands made by Spinala, he obtained Orders from 
the Court to: Jyinola, that he ſhould deſiſt from ſuch demands; and 
Sp#nola, tha!the Duke might not be too much exaſperated , rexeiy<d 
ſome check tor his too much ſeverity. 

SGteit Preparations for Warr were not only made in 7#aly, but alſo 
elſewhere. The King of France raiſed a mighty Army, to come ſtronger 
then formerly into Piedmom: and the Emperour and the King of Spain, 
to keep the Freach from oppoſing the Duke, and from forcing him to 
joyn withthe n, prepared to aſſault France, the one on the fide of Spain, 
the other on the fide of Germany But both theſe proved rather 
Rumours then Reallities; the want of money was the cauſe why on the 
King of Spain s ſide, he having hardly ſuffi cient to ſupply the Warts 
within Tray, Flanders, and Germany, fo as he had not where withall to 
begin and maintain 2 new Warr with Frances And alſo the ſcarcity of 
Souldiets, wherein Spa was much wanting, her men being exhauſted 
by Watr in feveral Nations, in the Ocean, Mediterranean, and by of- 
ten Tranfmigrations ſtom Spain to America, and to the EA Indies; 
To this was added the driving out of the Moores, in the time of Phily 
ain of Feat eee weyegrncenliy ce 
ent but of Spaira people who though they were y aa d upia 
ſervile Arts, and particularly in cultivating te ground, and in feeding 
Cattle; yet theſe, by ſupplying the meaner imploiments, afforded con- 
vedience for the Natives, paimployed in thoſe ſervices, to betake 
thelwſelves to military affaires 5So as the Natives, after expulſion of the 
Mooren ; being to reaſſume Husbandry , and the feeding of flocks, 
(wherein Ipein doth abound) a very great ſcarcity of men begagtobe 
found in all the Ting of dpi Dominions, eſpecially of ſuch as were 
Military, to be ſend out to make new acquiſitions, or to maintain what 
they: had gotten; Out of thieſe relpects, and becauſe the Catalonions 
were noi inclined to make War with the French upon thoſe Conſines, to 
keep from loſing Traifick which paſſeth with interchangeable proſit 
between tem and Frame, the Duke of Feria could raiſe no Souldiers; 
and nov chinł ing it ſit in War with ſo weak Forces, the diverſion 
did n& only faite en that fide, but occaſion d the like failing on the 
Germans fide. But many greater; and more important accidents, kept 
the Emyerour from falling fout with France at this time; which ſince, 
for their weight ,, and farthe great concernment therein of Italy, they 
deſerve a particular diſeription; It will not be amiſs to makes little 
digreſſion; and whilſt chere is little done in Itah, by reaſon of the ex- 
ceſſive cold Winter, to make it not a diſtinct and particular relation of 
them, at leaſt to give you a brief view of them, to the end that reſerving 
them to the times wherein they happened, they may not break off the 
Narration of the chief Affairs of Italy. 

The Auſtrian Authority, the greater it was grown by the continued 
ſucceſſion of ſo many Emperours, the more odious and inſufferable it 
grew tothe German Princes · and the ſo many victories obtained by 


this preſent Empetour had made him ſo formidable, as the German 
Priuces 
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Princes joyn d in nothing more then in finding out ſome meanes where- 
by to leſſer, and moderate the power of that Houſe, fo as they might 
vindicate their ancient and former Liberty; which after fo great an in- 
creaſe of power they bad almoſt loſt; finding themſelves now treated 
by this preſent Emperour, not as Princes, and, as it were, Confederates 
ot the Empire, but little better then Subjects. To the deſite of poli- 
tical libe ty ſo much wiſh'd for by the Catholick Princes, liberty of Re- 
ligion was added by the Herericks ; for the preſent Emperour, being 
more religious th n many of his Predeceffors, had in ſeveral manners 
curb'd their licentiouſneſs, and reſtrain d that liberty of Conſcience 
which they had enjoyed for above a hundred years: ſo as they were 
doubly inclined to novelty. The diſſatisfaction of both theſe parties 
was occaſioned, yet more, by the great Army conſiſting of above 
100000 fighting men, which the Emperour kept quarter'd in ſeveral 
arts of Germany 3 but more particularly in their Territories, who be- 
ing worſt ſatisfied with the preſent affairs, he knew to be worſt affected 
towards him; more contumacious towards the houſe of Auſtria, and 
readieſt to riſe 53 and this he did, not fo much in reſentment of their ma- 
ligne intentions, as to keep them the more curb'd in, and to take from 
them the means of plotting innovations: the common people were not 
therefore only burthen'd with quattering Souldiers, but the Princes alſo 
with Contributions, & by not beiog able to get their uſual Tributes and 
Rents from their Tenantꝭ, who were afflicted and exhauſted by unuſual 
free-quarter. Totheſe mifchiefs was added the injuries done bythe 
Ceſarian Souldiers and Commanders3 and chiefly by the haughty pro- 


- ceedings of the Duke of Fritland, Captain General of the Imperial 
fotces: who having the Supream Power and Authority given hit 


over all the Armies, and in the management of the war, kept all Ger- 
many and the Princes of the Empire under his command, Thi man 
was by Nation a Bohemian, of private birth, and but of mean fortune, 
but vyho by his valour had raiſed himſelf to this grearnefs : to his pride 
of nature, to his fierce and terrible genius, great valour, great dating; 
and an extraordinary judgment in Military Affairs was annexed; where- 
in he was confirm'd by his ſignal Victories gotten againſt che Empe- 
rours Enemies and Rebels: whereby he had rendred the Authority and 
Majeſty of the preſent Emperor to as high ajpitch as ever any of his Pre- 
deceſſors had been: ſo as his name grew not only odious to the Hans 
Towns, but even to the Princes Electors; to whom bearing no re- 
ſpect, he contrary to their antient Iaſtitutions quarter d Souldiers up- 
on them, as well as upon the more petty Princes. The Emperours new 
Decree (who confiding upon his power, and drawn by zeal to Religion, 
commanded+har to the Catholick Churches ſhould be reſtored the an- 


tient poſſeſſion of allthoſe goods whereot they were beretr at the be- 


ginning of the Hereſies; which goods having bien poſſeſs d by many 
Princes and Lords for above one hundred ye:rs, were partly aline:ted, 
partly converted to their own uſes)i encreaſed their indignation, and 
brought ſome of them almoſt to the point of deſpair, and all Germany 
was much offended theteat 5 and becauſe there were many Princes con- 
cern'd in this Edict, who adhered to the houſe of Auſtria am ngſt which 
the Duke of Saxony) they began all of them joyarly to plot — 

again? 
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-eainſtthe Emperour, endeavouring to leſſen his power, and to free 
themſelves from ſuch oppreſſion; and the Emperour, likewiſe, did 
extreamly defirethat his Son, whom he had made King of Hunger, 
ſhould be choſen King of the Romans; and not be.ng able to compaſs 
it without the Electors free ſuffrages, the buſineſs in theſe commotions 
met with many diſturbances; eſpecially for that all men bated that the 
Imperial diadem ſhould continue in one Family, whereby their libec- 
ties became not only inſlaved, but many Families and Petſons, (who 
thought themſe ves as well deſerving as the Auſtrians) were excluded 
from this Grandezza: it therefore became the Emperour to ſweeten 
them, that he might incline them to chuſe his Son: he therefore ſum- 
moned a Diet in Ratisbone, to ſettle (as he termed it) the affairs of Ger- 
many. The Electors chief intention was to diſarm him, to the end 
that his Forces being weakned, he might not uſe the like authority as 
formerly ; they therefore deſired that Valleſtein, Duke of Fritland 
might be no longer General, and that the Army might be diſſolved: 
they accuſed Walleſtein of batbarous cruelty towards the people, of ia- 
ſufferable pride towards the Princes, of inſatiable extortion, and of un- 
heard of fierceneſs in making Towns deſolate, and in ſubjugating Pro- 
vinces 3 forthe diſſolving of the Army, they alledged that, Germany be- 
ing reduced to a quiet and fafe condition by the peace made at Lubeck, 
the Army was not onely ſuperfluous , but grievous to the people, 
and prejudicial to Germany, which ought now to be eaſed of ſo 
great a burthen, and permitted to injoy the fruit of peace. The Em: 
perour did not incline to theſe fo weighty and 172 demands, 
knowing very well whereunto they tended, nor yet the Spaniſh Agents 
who were reſident in that Court; who were much concern'd in main- 
taining the Emperours authotity , and the Auſtrian name, wherein 
their King was intereſſed: but the King of Swedey, a powerful Northern 
King, having about this time paſt the Baltick Sea, and being come into 
the lower Germany with an Army of 20000 Foot and 2000 Horſe; the 
Electors made Proteſtation, that they would never contribute tothe 
charge of that new war, unleſs they were.ſatisfied in their demands. 
The Empeour and Spaniſh Agents being badly adviſed , gave way 
thereunto at laſt: but it was not long ere he repented himſelf ſoundly, 
for though Arms were laid down by by the peace of [Lubeck, yet dil- 
contents and hatred were not laid afide, nor yet the ardent deſire of 
more abſolute liberty, and the conditions of that peace being advanta- 
gious tor the Auſtrian Empire, did rather ſerve to incite the male · con- 
tents to novelties, then keep them within the limits of that peace: the 
difarming of the Emperour was no better then to put Arms into the 
Swedes hands; and into thoſe of the male- content Princes, and 
ſuch as were mortal Enemies to the Auſtrian name. The Electors, 
baving obtain'd their deſire, were backwards in chuſing the King of the 
Romans which though it were not openly deſired by the Emperout, 
yet being negotiated privately, began to be found ſo hard. a bulinels, 
as the Emperour thought ĩt not fit to demand it openly; and the Ele- 
Rors made uſe of ſeveral pretences to put off the Election: nor now 
that the Emperour was diſarmed, did they let ſlip the occaſion of ſhew- 


ing their telentments, and of endeavouripg iome better ccadition of 
| ; liberty, 
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liberty. The Proteſtants began to lay plots againſt the Auſtrian power, 
and by little and little began to hold intelligence with the King of 
Sweden; who having by their adherence gotten greater forces ina ſhore 
time cook many Cities, ſubduet many Provinces; and having gotten 
many famvus Victories, overran Germany within the ſpace of a few 
moneths, not without great danger to the Auſtrian authority, and to 
the Catholick Religion: nor content with ſuch a continued courſe of 
victory, be drew neer Italy, and made her fear the renewing of thoſe 
miſeries which ſhe had formerly felt hy the Goths, and the other Nor- 
thren Nations. The affairs of the Empire and of the Catholick Reli- 
gion were never ſo perplex d in Germany, nor brought to ſa neer a ruine, 
2 after the coming in of this Northern King: all the Hereticks and 
male · contents adhered to him, who in bis Military Enſigns writ him- 
ſelf the Defender of the Faith, and Protector of the German Liberty. 
The Duke of Pomerania, firſt of all, and afterwards the Elector of Bran- 
lenburge, and laſtly, the Elector of Saxony joyned openly with him 
againſt the Emperour 5 and after them many other leſſer Princes, and 
almoſt all the Hans Towns of the Empire, joyned with him, as with 
their deliverer; and the Emperour having laid down his Arms could 
hardly raiſe a new Army to withſtand ſo apparent ruine : almoſt all the 
Souldiers that he had caſhiered took pay under the Swede, allured by 
the fame of his valour, by the ViRories he had got, by bis grateful 
genius tothe Souldiery, ho was received and followed with unſpeak- 
able applauſe, as if the heavens had ſent him to be their Deliverer. 
the Armies of the Catholick League and of the Emperour, which 
were joyn'd together, were defeated in a great Battel before Lypfick;and 
Tilly, chief Captain of that League, a famous Commander for many 
Victories which he had gotten againſt the Proteſtant League, and 
zpainſtthe King of Denmark, and who now ſucceeded diſmiſ d Wal- 
liſtein, was therein hurt: ſo as the Emperour ſeeing no other way to 
withſtand the ruinous condition of the Empire, nor how to defend the 
Auſtrian Dominions, was forc'd to recall Walletein from Bohemia, 


- whither after his being diſmiſs d he had withdrawn himſelf to lead a 


private life; and reſtoring him upon what condition he could defire to 
his former dignity, he oppoſed him to the Swede, who like a ſwift 
torrent oyerrun all Germany. The Emperours Army commanded by 
Fritland, and the Swediſh Forces led on by their King, came to apitch'd 
Field neer Lutſen, a City in Miſnia5 wherein the King being victori- 
ous badpreſcribed Laws to Germany, had he nor been flain by ſome 
Musketiers , whilſt with his wonted valour he purſued Victory: be 
died in the ſatter end of the year 1632, thirty moneths after he had ſet 
his foot in Germany. - 

But to re- aſſume the thred of my Diſcourſe, the Diet at Ratisbone 
freed France from being inſulted ove: by the Germans; for Fritland, 
who had order, as hath been ſaid, to fall upon France, expecting what 
would be the iſſue of that Diet, inſtead of turning with his Forces upon 
France, would be himſelf preſent at Ratisbone, to obviate the violence 
Which he foreſaw would fall upon him: bur not being able to decline it, 
ad the Emperour being forced not only to depoſe him, but to caſhier 
his Army, and foreſeeing another war threatned from the North, 

Fft France 
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aſſaulted alfo on that fide 5 and the EleRors, who 
held infelligence wi King of France, favouring Nevers his Cauſe, 
as the moſt juſt, not of the Emperouts actions 3 but com- 
in d, that contrary to the Laws and Infſticutions of the Empire, he 
had ſent Armies into 1taly - without. participating the buſineſs wich 
them z wherefore the teſolucions and ptoviſions of that Court growing 
colder; the King of France bad better conveniency to mind the wars 
of Italy, and to ſend ſtrong fuccaurs to Nevers : be deſtined the Car- 
dinal of RicheHiex ta be the Captain General of the Forces which he ſent 
into Pledment, with full power to manage war and peace. The Army 
(thoſe being comprehended who were in Suſa and Afontferrat)Confifted 
of 22000 Foot and zoos Horſe 3: and the Cardinal bad three Marſhals 
of France for his aſſiſſ ants, Cricky, la Force, and Scomberge. The King 
bad already bargained with the Duke of Savoy for proviſion of vi 
ctuak, and Ammunition for war, together with conduct moneys forthe 
paſſage of his Army, and bad agreed with the fame Duke that he 
ſhouid affiſt in the enterpriſe with 15000 men; and as for Victuals, be 
had agreed to deliver unto him 15000 ſacks or quarters in Nis 4 
Proven\s, which the Duke was to preſent unto the Army in Piedmy, 
three crowns of gold —_—_— for the condudt of every (ack ot 
quarter : ſo as the Cardinal being very hot upon the buſineſs, and thiak- 
ing to find all things ready forthe enterptiſe in Piedmous, parted from? 
ris in the time of Chriſtmas s and coming to Lyons in the beginning of 
the year 1630, tarried there ſome days to receive the people, whohal 
orders to come thither from ſeveral parts of the Kingdom: he by his 
— ſtrong, and with ſuch reſolution, in Piedmant, to tertiſe 
Duke fo as to make him not only forward to obſerve all that had been · 
greed upon, but willing to yield to whatſoever he ſhould requitezbe no- 
riſn d this opinion, not only out of the extraordinary confidence which 
the French have naturally in their on Forces, but alſo by reaſon of the 
Dukes Embaſſadours endeavours, who was at Pars to delay this expe- 
dition; for when he faw all things — for the voyage, he went io 
the King, and to the Ca dinal, and confidently aſſured them, that be 
had received news from the Duke, 0 a Poſt that was newly come, of: 
ſuſpenſion of Arms made in Itah, for two moneths, and agreed unto 
by the Venetians, between Nevers and the Ceſarian and Spaniſh Com- 
manders : according whereunto Coſlalio had withdrawn his men from 
Mantua, and Spinols from Memferret, and that the general peace would 
be ſhortly concluded: but the vanity of this advertiſement was ſoon 
diſcovered, and was reputed as tricks uſed by the Duke, who out of 
his exceſſive tear of the French Forces ſtrove to keep them as long 4 
he could from Piedmont: wherefore the Cardinal haſtned his journey 
the more, and being come to Lyons ſent very preciſe Orders away to 
the Duke with advertiſement of his coming, to the end, that be might 
be ready to receive him with Victuals, and other Proviſions, and to 
joyn his Forces with the Kings in this enterpriſe; in whofe behalf be te- 
quired him, abſolutely to declare himſelf : but the Duke ſeeing the 
Cardinal engaged upon his promiſes, thought it a very opportune oc- 
caſion for his purpoſes for the Cardinal paſſing the Mountains with | ſec 
great Army, without Victuals or other Proviſions, he knew that ine | put 
Pro- | 
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roſperity; or ruine of the enterpriſe, lay in his power; for if anſwera- 
ble 5 Mo bacon he ſhould furniſh him with all things, and ſhould 
joyn his Forces with the Kings, Ca{a/le would be happily relieyed: on 
thecontrary it he ſhould not fu 1775 and inſtead of joyning with 
him, ſhould bring the Spaniſh, and the Dutch Armies into Fledmunt, 
and ſhould with them oppoſe the French Army, allthe Cardinals plots 
and threats would proye nothing; thinking therefore to reap good by 
the. neceſſity; whereinto be ſaw the Cardinal was ready to precipitate, 
be ſent bis Son the Prince unto him, go put new conditions to him, and 
to propound unto him the old: flum-flam of the enterpriſes of Genoa and 
Millan; and on the other fide, that in caſe the Cardinal ſhould. not 
grant thoſe his deſires, he might haye means to oppoſe- him, or that 
out of tear of his ſtout reſiſtance he might force the Cardinal io give 
way unto bis will; be at the ſame time ſent the Abbot Scaglia to Spino- 
lay and to Collalto, to invite them to advance with their Forces ,. and 
joyntly to oppoſe the French, who coming into 7:4/5 upon the aſſurance 
of his joyning with them, and of finding thoſe Victuals and Proviſions, 


= 


which he would never tyrniſh them, wichall, they ſhould be forced, 
when they ſhould ſee ſuch an Army before them, either to retreat 
ſhamefully, or being block d up in S»ſa,,co periſh miſerably for want of 
Viauals, and other conyeniences; or if they ſhould give Battel, to be 
undoubtedly: overthrown; he likewiſe, to incite, them the more to ad- 
yance, told chem that France was 1 the time ig geas troubles, by the 
departure of the Kings only Brother, the Duke o! Orleans, from that 
Court and Kingdom, by the prince of nde retiging from the Court; 
by the difſaustaRion of many Pringei and Lords, ; who not being able 
to endure, that even in the condug, of the Kings Arms (which in all 
reaſon belonged unto them) a Cardinal of Prieſtly profeſſion, ſhould 
be prefer'd before them, (one unexperienced in. Arms, whoſe ambiti- 
on graſp'd- at all things, and who through the Kings favour would 
uſurpe thoſe imployments, which were due to them by the merits of 
their anceſtors, — by the dangers they bad run, and blood which 
they had ſhed in war ʒ) would by all means endeavour that he ſhould not 
come off with honour in this enterpriſe ; he acquajated them with the 


; Jnſurre&ion of ſeveral Provinces of the Kingdom; tor that the people 


could not bear with ſuch great Contributions as were laid upon them, 
to maintainſa war out of the Kingdom; and making it plain unto them 
by thele ſo many Demonſtrations, bow eaſie, and 4ure, the reſult of the 
buſineſs would be if they would oppoſe it, he preſs d them not to let 
ſlip fo happy an occaſion of doing their Kings buſineſs: but both theſe 
expeditions proved vain; for the Duke being become ſuſpected to 
both parties by his double dealing, had wearied them all: nor could he 
carry. his neutrality ſo cunningly , but that his ends were diſcern'd, 

which were conceived to be nothing elſe, nor to tend to any thing, but 
to be the Arbitrator between two great Kings Armies, and to be he 

who ſhould caſt che ballance as he ſhould like beſt, be Superintendent 

n all buſineſſes, give the Law to all, treat of his own affairs with moſt 

advantage, better himſelf by the perils and labours of them both, and 

ſecure the advancement of his own fortune, and the increaſe of his re- 

Putation, by the equal counterpoiſe 7 each of them: by which "mY 
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of proceeding being become not only ſuſpeRed, but hated by both 
partic "who thought themſelves injured by this his jugling, they ab- 
Bored to have hi 
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tu m omiſed, and what moneys he had 
receiyed for them: ſje ſa him continue to provide for Caſſalle, prepare 
conduct moneys for the paſſage of their men, and make many ſhews of 
being in favour with that Court, or of not being able to be otherwiſe; 
he grew very jealous alſo of the Prince his going into France, which 
though it proved to no purpoſe, yet it was very 'probable thx 
he was fent thither to treat of ſome great concerament : ſo as Sin 
la was ſo far from crediting the Dukes Propoſals, and from believing 
ttat he would appear againſt the French; as the fame change which hi 
Agents promis'd in his behalf leſſened his belief, and wade him po- 


ce 7 more circumiſpection, fearing, and notwithout reaſon, that 
the It ont vp 2s much to the French againſt him, by whon 
he had already been fo ſeverely dealt with; and that, either out of reſext- 
went, ot for the iunttlirſent danger of the French, or for the highcon- 
ditions the Cardinal would give bim, he would do the ſame Metamor- 
ſis againſt him, as he now promiſed to do in prejpdice tothe French; 
and being loth to hazard the main point upon ſuch uncertainty, he 
waited for better counſel and ſafer reſolves, as the event ſhould fall 
out: but the Cardinal did no leſs abhor the Dukes ways then did $yjws 
Li; ſince they tended to bring him to follow his will, to wage war as le 
liſted, to turd the Kings Forces, which were deftined to protect an op- 
preſſed Prince, tothe proſecution of his vaſt ends and his revenge, and 
thar againſt other Princes, againſt whom they were not intended; aud 
in fine, to change rhe Kings deſigns and enterpriſes with thoſe of hi , 
own, and (as if he were his = r ready to do what the Duke 
liſted, if he would have his friendſhip: holding therefore theſe pre 
tentions to be too high, and the price of ſuch an union too exorbitant, 
he would not liſten to new Treaties, but threatned to force him to pet- 
forth Agreement; wheretore be would not ſo much as ſpeak with che 
Prince, who being come to Savoy defired to Negotiate with him, but 
refer d the Treaty till he ſhould be come to Piedmont z and forthe ber 
ter proof of his reſolution, eadeavouring to make the Duke 
more afraid, he went from Lyons towards the Alps, leaving the Mat- 
ſhal dela Force there to gather the Army together, and to bring it to 
Piedmont. | | 
The Duke bad fortified 4 vigliana (as hath been ſaid) and had well 
munited it, and was gone thither with the body of his Army to defend 
its his Army conſiſted of 12000 Foot, and about 3000 Horſe: 


knowing that the Cardinal mult needs drive him from thence 1 
wou 
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would relieve Cſaile,andthart he could not fir dow before Auvighant 
for want of victuals, nor relieve Caſalle, he feared not his threats; fot 
not having where withall to feed his Army, nor wherewith to fuccdu: 
Caſall, be muſt either agree with him, or waſte himſelf idly in Saſs, 
or return with ſhame into, France; and therefore the nearer he ſaw the 
Cardinal come with a numerous Army, the moge advantage he though 
he had of treating, or certainty of victoty and conſequentiy be caminued 
the ſtifſer i his pretences, asd propounded the more difficulties in yyhar 
he was much preſt unto by the Freneb, aud by Marſhal Crickeys Se ez the 
Catdinal being come tram Lyons into Aubrans, and hearing there, much 
contraty to what he expected. that the Duke continued in his obdutare- 
neſſe, and that it was impoſſible to alter him, he for a while forbore 
the courſe which, when he parted from £yers, be thought would beſo 
dreadful to the Duke; For ſinding that to go againſt the Dukes will go 
ielieve Caſalle, (which-was the chief cauſe of that expedition) was no 
better then to hazard himſelf and his Army upon manifeR ruige, as 
alſo the Kings Honour, and the whole enterprize, he began tofind 
by experience, how unreaſonable it was, upon theſe termes, and ia the 
preſent con juncture of affairs, to juſtle with him when be was back d by 
the Spaniſh and Dutch Force: Wherefore allaying his heat, he began 
to treat more moderately with him, and endeavout d to make him plt- 
able with ſatiaſactory propaſalls, that be might bring him to joyn with 
the Kings Forces in that enterptixe, and intereſt bimſelf really in re- 
lieving Caſalle; but his lenitives proved as vain as did his threats For 
although tbe Duke had all his demands, (how ſtrange, and how excraqr- 
dinaty ſoever) granted him, yet ſtill pretending greater things, and turn- 
ing back trom what he bad agreed unto, he uſed delayes, to the end 
that thereby the difficulties and neceſſities of the French Army might 
the mean while grow greater, inſomuch as the Cardinal being come to 
$s/«, where he ſpoke with the Prince, who was Come to Boſſalins 
to viſit h im, he did not only not come to any concluſian, but did not 
ſo much as begin to treat; For the Prince, who when he went to Savoy 
to negotiate with him could not ſo much as be allowed audience, be- 
ing willing to reſent that uſage, the ceremonial part being paſt, would 
not propound aay thing, pretending that it was the Cardinal who was 
to make the firſt propoſals, and make an overture tothe buſineſſe. The 
reaſons of this obdurancy, and ſo great averfion in the Duke, may, ma- 
ny of them, be gathered from the then preſent circumſtances and: occa- 
ſions: For to the many injuries received from the French and from the 
Cardinal, and to the abuſive peace of Montane, was added the Cardi- 
nals proud carriage towards the Prince, not admitting him, when he 
came to treat, ſo much as to come within his preſence, whereof the Duke 
had wont to complain much; and conceiving thereby, and by other 
Proceedings, thit the Cardinal was not only very averſe to his intereſts, 
but bent to ruine him, be thought that no offers nor agreements would 
de obſerved unto him: nay, the greater the things were which the preſeat 
neceſſity might force him to, hethoughtthe effecting of them would 
de the harder afterwards, and the more odious; Wherefore fearing 
hat he might be deceived, he would not change the preſent time for the 
luture: the Kings coming to $#ſa, and the conventions which * was 
. fore 
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forc'd to give way unto there, touched him to the quick; and as te 
toaglit bimſelf fallen from that opinion, wherein he deſired to be held, 
of being able to keep the French out of Italy, or bring them in as he li- 
ſted: ſo he imagined there was no better, nor no more opportune re- 
medy to he l ſo fore'a wound, then to oppoſe their paſſage now, & by the 
total faine of th enterprize and · of their Army, to leave a perpetual ex- 
atiſple to the French, how neceſſary it was for them to eſteem him as the 
only Porter ofthe 4/ps ; and forthe Spaniatds to put a value upon him; 
nick to treat him with advaritagious conditions, as the Bulwark of liah, 
and òðf the ſtate of Millan; t s the higheſt pitch of his Grandezzz, 
this the very ſence of his ſoul; and having fixt his eye upon this,as upon 
4 Bark to ſhootat; he thought that if he ſhould hit it, all occaſions that 
could be from the French cache ſhort of it; it was alſo thought that he 
felted leſt when the Cardinal ſnould ſee himſelf in great power aud 
ſafety by his joyning with him, he might after wards make peace with 
theSpaniard, excluding his intereſtsz juſt as it hapaed at the peace of Moy 
ſene ; ſo as hating to joyn expreſiy with either party, whereby he vn 
to make himſelf ſubje& to one of them, and an enemy to the other, he 
was conſtant to his teutrality, whereby he was ſuperiour to them both, 
yer he broke not with any of them: but cloaking his actions with neu- 
ttaliey, he fenced himſelf with tergiverſations. Neither would the 
French, who needed him exceedingly, break with him; but diff <mbliog 
all: the hard ufage they met with, endeavoured to win him over to de- 
clare for them z and they (ſo well knew they the advantage of his joyu- 
ing with them) abuſing their patience, left nothing undone which might 
not prejudice them, though little to their honour 5 the Cardinal agreed 
for proviſion of victuals, with ſome of the Dukes ſubjects, and bargain'd 
with ſome others for the conducting of ſuch as were in Nic ga, to eaſe 
his preſent neceſſities. The Duke made them all be impriſoned ; but not 
being able without apparent contumacy to deny the conduct of ſuchas 
were in Ni a, ſince he had already teceived monies for their conduct, 
he would appoint the conduRors himſelt; who depending wholly 
upon him brought more or leſſe, according as be pleaſed, But the 
Army not being able to continue longer thus, and the Cardinal being 
either to break with him, or unworthily waſte his Army, or return with 
ſname to France, before he would break, he would wake the laſt trial; 
He promis d that he would aſſault ſome place in the ſtate of Millain, pro- 


vided that the Duke would furniſh Caſalle with victuals, the Duke. 


either did not, or did not ſeem to refuſe the propoſals 5 Whereupon 
the Cardinal made his Van advance, conſiſting of 7000 Foot, and 1000 
Horſe, undec Marſhal Cricty; and going himſelt out of Suſa with the 
body of the Army came to Ca{«llerto, a place near Auigliana; and the 
Duke ſent good ſtore of victuals to Caſalle: which finding that the Van 
being come to Rivas, a Town in Montferrat, did not proſecute the 
voyage; he made them ſtay 3 pretending that the Van alone could not 
do any thing of moment againſt the ſtate of Millain,ſo as it was neceflary 
that the reſt of the Army ſhould follow: The Cardinal was mightily 
troubled to be thus uſed, perceiving that thole very tricks were uſed 
ro him, which he uſed to others; For as this marching of the Van was 


feignedly pet formed by the Cardinal, to make the Duke put viduals 
ad into 
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into Caſelle ; ſo the Dukes ſending of victuals appeared to be counter- 
feit, to the end that he might make the Cardinal come out of S»ſa wich 
his Army, whete he had as yet ſome proviſions here wich to ſubſiſt, ro 
the end that hemight bring him to before the Spaniſh and the Ceſtrean 
Armies withotit victuals, -#nd be but badly bacht by the temainder of 
dis Army wich tarried behind 5 So as he mig eicher be overcome by 
amine without fighting, er (if he ſhould figbt) be might be miſerably 
deſtroyed : And the more to wirneſſe the Dukes bad intentions, it was 
aided, that not withiſtandimg that he had'pvod ſtore of monies disburſt 
unto him per le Tappe, and other quatteriigt, he would not pertiit that 
the Arury ſtroud pafſe by the uſual way that it was to march, and which 
feids from gf to Avigliana, where thb way was more commodious, 
broader, and hefe there was bettet quartering, bus made it paſſ- 
the way of Conuide and C ſſaleme, which lies om the left hand, very im- 
propet for the Foot, much mote for the Horſe, and for the carriage of 
the Artillety 5 where there wasnoorder nor proviſion for quarter, and 
wherethey wete to ſuffer both hunger and cotd : inſomuch as the Army 
which tarried hete ſome dayes hid periſhed, bad norſome remainder of 
viduals which were yet left in Saſa been by thither 5 Butthis not 
deing able to maintaine them long, and the Duke prefſing them to ad- 
yance, the Cardinal rhought ir not fir to purſue that —_— and leave 
Avigiiana be kind him, where the Duke was with all his mens : W. here 
ſore be anſweted, that if the Duke woutd have him advance, he muſt 
firniſh him with vickuals, and declare opesly for che King; aud remove 
te impediĩment of Auigans, whieh (in the condition ĩt was in) would 
10 ſuffer hits ro advance; The Duke reply', chat the great ſcarcity 
of Nctuals muft excuſe him from ſending ns, chat he could 
not declate ag Hinſt the Emperour who was tis Soverciga Lord, from 
whom he held fo maty Territories in fee3 and as for A vigliama, that he 
was not bound, 2s the Rebels of France, to detnoliſh his Townesto pave 
the way for the Kings Army; but (that to free himſelt of all jealouſict) 
ke was ready to take ſome of his men out of Auiglianato which purpoſe 
he drew from thence about 7000 foot, but he placed them in the guard 
of the Bridges and Paſſes, by which when the French ſhould be paſt 
LeDweghey might aſſault him which the Cardinal perceiving,he refol- 
ved to uſe force, and to go againſt the Duke when he ſhould be paſt Do- 
ra, ho tartied with ſome of his men in Nivoli: and to this purpoſe was 
Cricky ſent for back from Rives, where he continued ſtill, wich the 
Van; the Duke was aware of this, and did not fear it; for having mu- 
nited A vigliana and Torino well, the places whereupon hethoughrthe 
French were likelieſt to fall, he hoped he might hold them play 
there, till ſuch time as the Ceſatian Army, and Spinola s might advances 
and fading them incamp d before thoſe places might eaſily rout them, 
in caſe they ſhould not long before be made to quit rhe eaterprixe for 
want of victuals. But 4 new and unthought of accident aſter d the 
ſare of affairs; the Duke going that very night from &ivel/, went to 
Torino, and abandoning the Bridges and Paſſes of the River, which 
the French were to aſſault the next morning, he afforded them conve- 


iency to paſſe over the River without any impediment; This fo ſud- 


den and unexpected change was attributed to ſome knowledge = — 
uke 
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Duke had got of ſome treaties held by the Cardinal in Torino, where 
there were then many French, and amongſt them two of Cricky's Song; 
who is ſoon as they heard e Duke was entred the City retired to 
th: Army; whereatthe Duke being mightily offended, be made the 
chiefof the French chat retnained inthe Town, be impriſoned, as com. 
plices of plots and treaties, and publiſhed. a mani fe ſto im print; where. 


Dominions as a friend, and vhilſt he had furniſh d him yith viQuals and 
other things, to the great prejudice of bis own people, (from whoſe 
mouths be had pull'd it) he had endeavoured to oppreſſe him with 


plots and treaties within his own doors, only for not having joyn d his 


Forces with the French, againſt his Sovereign Lord the Emperour, and 
againſt the K ing of Spain, to hom he had no reaſon, to profeſſe him. 
ſelf an Enemy; wherefote declaring. himſelf openly for the Empe. 
rour and King of Spain againſt the French, he made new and mor 
urgent diſpatches to Spinola and to Collalio, to make them advancemit 
all poffible ſpted to relieve Piedmont ; promiſing them full and aſſured 
victory over the Enemy, who were ſtreightned by ſo many neceſſities: 
of which victory the happy end of the enterprizes of Mantua and Caſd: 
le would be the) und quhted reſult. The Cardinal was in great con- 
fuſion at this the Dukes ſudden and unexpected reſolution, his Army 
being in great danger to be loſt for to ſend men to Caſalle, and no victuub 
would rather bea trouble then an eaſe to the. Town to keep idle where 
be was was impoſſible, for want of victuals; and e the Ene- 
my might come upon them; to fit down before Avigliana or Torim, 
would be a deſperate and ruinous buſineſſe; So (as in ſo great conſuſion 
and difficulty) he knew no better courſe to take, then to ſend a Meſſen- 
ger to the Duke; who treating with him, and with the Princefſe Royal 
of Piedmont, might mitigate the Dukes ſeverity, and bring him to 
more moderate counſells; But neither did this do any goods forthe 
Duke being angry with the Cardinal, minded nothing but revenge, 
and the total ruine of that Army, and utterly to overthrow the Cardi 
fortune; who out of private Emulation, and big with Hatred and Am- 
bition, brought the Kings Forces to triumph over his, and thought to 
make his Name remarkable to the Princes of the preſent age, and im- 
mortal to future times; He therefore neither admitted of the Meſſenger, 
nor would he ſuffer him to ſpeak with the Princeſſe Royal, not with 
the Embaſſadours of other Princes, who were reſident in his Court. 
Wherefore the Cardinal, forced by neceſſity, changed the defealive 
war which was intended in favour to Nevers, into war offenſive againſt 


the Duke of S, by whom he held himſelf to be ſo unworthily de ilt 


with; he therefore ſack d Rivoli and the neighbouring Townes : but 
thinking this too weak a reſentment, aad unworthy his Grandezza, he 
turned upon Pinarollo, whither having ſent Cricky with the Van, be 
followed him the next day with the reſt of his Army 5 a reſolution wh ch 
was certainly neceſſaty in ſo deſperatea condition, but very uncertail 
and dangerous; tor if that place had been ſo well provided as the im. 
.-portancy thereof, and the preſeat condition of affairs required, 2 

conſequently the Ceſarean aad Spaniſh Armies had had time to ſuc- 


cout it , the French muſt neceſſarily either have come to a battle upon 
| diſadyantage 
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diſ:dvantage, or have foregone the Enterpriſe with much danger and 
confuſion, and have ſhamefully returned to S#ſs, where, if aſſaulted, 
they could hardly have held out, but muſt have been enforced to receive 
ſuch Laws as the Conquerours ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe them, to the 
intire loſs of that Glory which they had won upon that very place the 
yearbefore: But Fortune, which uſeth to change in points of extre- 
mity, raiſed the Cardinals condition to the higheſt pitch of felicity, 
which appeared to be ruined and precipitated the Dukes Affaits almoſt 
into utter deſtruction, which-ſeemed to be placed on the height of hap» 
pineſs: For the Duke ſomewhat doubting that place, where he knew 
there was no other defence but the Garriſion which was uſually kept 
there in time of Peace, ſent thither a great recruit of men the very day 
that the Army removed from Tivoli; but it being given out in the 
Army, that it went to Turin; and thoſe that went with the Artillery 
thinking that they were to continue their march according to their for- 
mer Orders, beto;e the conſultations had againſt Pinarollo were diſco- 
vered, diave on to Torin; and the Duke, who by reaſon of the ſaid 
conſultations doubted leſt be might be aſſaulted, recall'd that recruir 
of men which he but little before had ſeat ro Pinarollo, and kept them 
to defend the chief City; ſo as Pinarollo being deprived of that recruit, 
and the Duke not being of himſelf able to march into the field to defend 
ir, could not hold out long againſt the French; forthe Van being come 
thaher on the 20% of March, and having placed their battery upon the 
ditch , the City yielded without making any refiſtance : They bad 
ſomewhat more to do to take the Caſtle, which held out ſomewhat 
longer for tte Duke, | ; 

T bis ſucceſs did totally alter the ſace of Affairs; the Cardinal having 
time to breathe amidſt ſo great ſtreights, to boot with baving made way 
for the bringing of victuals and proviſions from France, brought the 
ttighbouring Towns'ot Piedmont to Contribution, which abounded 
in Victuals; and by keeping that and S»ſs in his poſſeſſion, might not 
only advince to further acquiſitions, but ſecure the reſtitution of 
Caſſell, if it ſhould be taken by the'Spaniards : and now that he had ſo 
good p!edges in his hands, be might treat of Peace upon better condi- 
tions, the relief of Caſſalle not being ſo neceſſary as beſore. On the 
contrary, the Duke being by the loſs of this place faln from his advan- 
tagious condition, could no longer keep the French Army from Victu- 
als, not make it depend upon his will, as formerly, in reipect of te- 
leving Caſſalle; nor could he keep the Spaniards any longer from being 
falous of his joyning with the French; but on the conttary, it behoved 
bim not only to depend upon the Cardinal, and be ſubject to his will, 
who being Maſter of Pizarollo might prejudice Piedmont in ſeveral 
manners 3 but alſo upon Spinola's pleaſure, by the neceſſity he was in 
of eng aſſiſte j by bis Forces againſt the French, who were got into 
Ce bowels of his Sta- e; ſo as being of a ſudden falu from being the 
Arbitrator of pe ice aud War (as be held himſelf to be) to be ſubject 
tote pleaſutes of both parties, it behoved him wholly to forego thoie 
high couceits by which he thought to give Law to all, and to ſubmit 
himſelf to be diſpoſed of by thoſe who could readily and powertully 


her defend or indammage him. 


688 | Spinols, 
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Spinols, who being wholly bent upon Peace, would never ſupply 
the Duke either with men or moneys, b:ing awakeacd by the coming 
and the progreſs of the French Army, began to be of another mind, 
and to make more baſte in providing for War; be therefore ſent into 
Germany and Naples, to halten the coming of the men that were ready 
there, and into Spain for more moneys ; and minding chiefly the ſafe. 
ty of the State of Millain, he began to build a great Fort neer gan- 
rauna, and another upon the Poe,” over againſt Yalew7s, and a third at 
Fillata3 he threw one Bridge over at Yillata, and another between 4. 
len da and the new Fort; ſo he thought that that patt of the State which 
was neer the great Garriſon of Caſalle was ſaſe enough; and hearing 
that the French were gone to Plnarolo, he ſeat Don Martin d Aragana 
to aſſiſt the Duke with the Van, conſiſting of 4000 Foot, and 600 
Horſe; and he himſelf expecting the Legate in Aliſſandria, who came 
to treat of Peace, tarried there to aſſemble the reſt of the Army, and 
therewithal himſelf in perſon to defend Piedmont; but were it either 
that the ways being broken down by continual rain hindred the ſpeed of 
his march, or that thinkiag it impoſſible to come time enough to relieve 
the Caſtle of Pinarols, he thought that the Caſtle, ſince it was to be loſt, 
might be {oſt before his Kings Forces appeated; or elſe, (as many were 
of opinion) that Sinaia was not yet-yery ſure of the Dukes 1 
and that therefore he was not diſpleaſed with that loſs, which f 
the Duke to joyn wich the King of Spain s party, out of neceſlity of 
being affiſted in recovering what he had loſt; the Affairs belonging to 
thar n weat not on ſo faſt or with ſuch fetvour as was outwards 
ly profels'd. 

4 When the Legate was come to Aliſſandria, he ſpoke with Spinels, 
and with the Marqueſs of San Croce, who was came from Gen to be 
preſent at that Conference; he found a great inclination to Peace in 
them, and wastherewith well pleaſed; for Spinola and San Croce offer- 
ed to do any thing ſo as the French would reſtore the Towns in Fla. 
mont, and would return into France: they promiſed to reſtore Never 
into peaceful poſſeſſion of Mantua and Moytferrat, and to inveſt him 
duly thereinto; to reſtore the Forts and Places taken from the Grilonsy 
that the Emperours Army ſhould return to Germany; and the duband 
ing of the Spaniſh Army which was in Ita. 

The Cardinal parted from Alefeudris wit h theſe Propoſals, and 
went towards Piedmont to treat with the Duke of Savoy, and with 
Cardinal of From, in whom he found not ſuch a willingneſs ta Peace i 
firſt, the Cardinal alledging, That it became not the honour of the 
King of France his Forces to enter into a Treaty, - whilſt the enterpriſe 
which they bad in hand, of the Caſtle of Pinarollo, was not finilheds 
and he would not eater into diſcourſe with the Legate, who tartied 
fifteen days in Tarin to that end; at the end whereof the Caſtle being 
lurrendred, the Cardinal fell to begirt the Town with Bulwarks Rays 
al, and fortified the Caſtle, making that Town impregnable z which 
(as it was then judged; and was afterward better confirm'd by ſpccels) 
the French never intended to reſtore, but to make it a Rendezy9uz ot 
Arms in 1taly, which might ſerve 53.4 curb to Piedmont,. and to che 


Dukes of Savoy, keep the State of Millain in a perpetual jealouſie, me 
| | migre 
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might ſerve for an excellent door tothe King of France for greater en- 
terptiſes, which he might deſign unto himſelf, if he ſhould ave occa- 
ſion to ſend f is Armies over the 44%. Brizhersſes was taken ſoon after, 
being neer Pinarolle, at the foot of the 4/ps, well tortified and muni- 
ted: not long after the ſurrender of the Caſtle of Pinarollo, Colalio and 
»pincle came to Piedmont, and with Spinols came San Croce and the 
Duke of Lerma; and after them ſome ot the Ceſarian and ſome of the 


— Army: a Conſultation was held in Carmegauol« touching the 
. 


le affair : The Duke of Sevoy's opinion was, that foregoing the 
enterpriſes of Mantua and Caſalletor the preſent, they ſhould go with 
all their joynt Forces to the recovery of Pinarollo and Suſe, and that 
they ſhould endeavour to drive the French beyond the Mountains; for 
when 1taly ſhould be freed of them, both Mantua and Caſalle, as not 
being able ra hold out without them, would fall of themſelves, eſpe- 
cially fince Caſalle not having victuals, would ſoon ſurrender g and the 
Duke prom:s'd en the faith of a Prince, that it ſhould not be relieved 
with victuals; and to the end, that each Commander of each Army, 


as well the Empecours, as the King of Spains, might willingly agree to 


this, he offered to leave Piedmont free to be diſpoled of by them, to the 
end, that they might manage their war there as they liſted and that he, 
contenting himſelf with 12000 Foot and 1500 Horſe, would go with 


, them into Savoy, and from thence into Do/phenyy where maſtering the 


mays which lead to 73aly, he would hinder Commerce between France 
1 the Army which was buſted in deſending Finarolls, in ſuch ſort, as 
that Army not being able to be recruited either with Men, ViRuals or 
Money from France, ſhould either be torc d toperiſh there, or aban- 


doning 1:aly and Piedmont, ſhouldreturn to France; and the French 


being thus kept from making oppoſition, Caſalle and Auntua would ca- 
fily de reduced: all of them except Syinola, did in part approve, and 
in part diſapprove of the Dukes Propoſal: all of them agreed that 
for the preſent they ſhould forego the enterpriſes of M antaa and aſalle, 
and that they ſhould march with «beir joynt Fortes to recover the 
Dukes Towns, and to drive the French out of ; but the other 
part of the Dukes advice was not generally agreed unto, for what con- 
cernedcarrying the war with part of the Forces beyond the Mountains; 
for this opinion appeared to be as dangerous, as the other of joyning in 
the recovery of the Towns of Piedmont was uſcful- and requiſite: but 
Spinola, were it either that he knew the mind of the Spaniſb Court, or 
out of the apparent advantage which would be bad by the getting of 
Caſelle, or thatt e thought it but vain to go about recovering the places 
which were loft, whilſt the way for relief was open behiad them, or 
that he was jealous that the Duke might change his mind if the French 
ſhould offer to reſtore his Towns, held it better not to expoſe the m aia 
Forces, the ſatery of affairs, and ot the Kings Dominmus, anti hig awe, 
reputation, upon the Dukes bare word, which he did not much ixelie 
pon, upon the uncerrainty of Succeſs; Jeſt the Kings men might be 


vorſled by the French and that they ſhould find diſſiculty im retr eat - 


ng, in caſe that any agreement ſhould be made between the Duke and 
the French; wherefore oppoſiag the opinion of the whole: Council, 
dere in the chief Commanders of the! Army did intervene; and alſo 

Gee 2 oppoling 
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poſing gan Croce, he was of opinion, that Cello ſhould tarry with 


the moſt of his men to ſe the French, and that he himſelf ſhould 
with the remainder . e expugning of Caſalle from which reſo- 
lution neither the Dukes intreaty, nor the contrary opinion of the whole 
Council; nor any other inconyenience which was urged might be pre- 
judicial to the common affairs, could divert him : he therefore ſent his 
Son Don Philip with 3000 Foot and 500 Horſe to the recovery of 
Ponteft urs, gan Georgio, and Luſfignano, all of them being neer Caſale, 
which (as. bath been ſaid) were held and 7 by the French; 
and he himſelf ſtaid in Turin, to affiſt in the Treaty of peace, which 
after the loſs of Pizerolls was reaſſumed by the Legate. 

The Duke of Savoy was not a little incens d at this conſtant teſoluti- 
onof Spinela; and that not ſo much for that he ſaw himſelf deprived 
of bis affiſtance and of a good part of the Spaniſh Army, as for fear 
that if Caſale ſhould be taken, the Spaniards would be lefs fervent in 
'defending him, and in recovering his loſt Towns : A conſideration 
which had he not been blinded by his own intereſt, be might ſuppoſe 
might oblige Spinola as much to endeavour the taking of Caſale antici- 
pately, at it was probable that the Duke, whoſe Intereſts the taking of 
Caſale did oppoſe, when he ſhould have recovered his Towns in Fu. 
mont, ſnould uſe his beſt means to keep C aſallie from being taken, ag he 
had done formerly. Calalto was likewiſe much troubled at this reſolu- 
tion of Spinola a, being wrought upon by the Duke of Sevey's perſna- 
ſions, and as ſome will ſay, by bis great donatiyes, for he, favouring 
the Dukes Cauſe, 4vif the Common Cauſe were concerned thereig, 
deſired it might be taken into cenfideration in the firſt place; ſo as to 
— — —_— — own oven them, not 
o ty of opinions, bur diſtaſtes aroſe upon this occafion, from 
ö did redound to the main affair; which being 
diſtraed by the ſeveral intereſts; and emulations of private men, was 
ſubject to great hazards, jufttice a Ship which is agitated by. contr 
windes : ſo as Collalas nor willing te be left alone to proſecute the bal. 
neſs of iedmont, withdrew to the Army before Mantua; ſaying pub: 
lickly that if others would = tre Amway Taper Ry be 
—— — 3 7 he was likewiſe obliged to 

e the bu Manta ein the Emperour was particul culat- 
ly tatereſſed be tove that oi Coſe/lc or Pieymens. be Legate being this 
mean while gone to Hie, hdd acquaimted Cardinal Rjchelles with 
what had been agreed unto in iaſandria hy $pinole, and 3a Croce 
he found him willing to yield coal ſave to what concern d the reſtitu- 
tion of Pisarollaʒ which he ſaĩd it wax neceſſary for him to keep» as 
we out of che pretentes which the King of Frante laid thereunto, 28 
for the fecutiey of Neuer: his/afftits; and uf the peace which was to be 
cotidadety whichhtaving/beekt violated many tienes (as he ſaid) an the 
Spaniſh ſide, heimight juſtly fearãt might Meet again with ſome trou- 
bles;'when he ſhould be paſt back over the Moggtains : but it was rather 
ch6neght mat herd ro reſtore F rolia, out of private ambition: 
for he was very proud of having gotten a place of ſuch importance for 
the Tings affairs; andias Fran was much grieved when Pinarallo wa 
feſłoled to the Father ol this pf ſent Prince, by Meury the Third, K of 
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of France, ſo being now as much pleaſed with the recovery thereof, 
the Cardinal would nor, together with the advantage of the acquiſition, 
loſe the perpetual glory of having done ſo great a benefit to the Crown 
of France: but this being a point of ſuch importance for the concluſion 
or excluſion of peace, in which things belonging to others are uſually 
reſtoi ed, the retaining thereof was now diſcuſs d, only as being co 
to the title pretended unto by the Kings Forces; wherein Richelies mi- 
tigated the Propoſal, and reduced the retention thereof to the ſpace of 
two years, offering the Duke Aoxicabvs, and ſome other Towny in 
Moniferrat in pawn for the reſtoring of ic; but this being held to be yet 
too hard a condition, wherein the obſetvance of the agreement was re- 
duced to the Arbitrement of the French, who when Caſalle and Man- 
tua ſhould be freed, it was bard to ſay what they would have done; it 
was finally propoſed, that the Dutch ſhould keep the Towns taken 
from the Griſons, and the French thoſe of the Dukes, till ſuch time as 
the affairs of Italy ſhould be adjuſted within fifteen days 3 which when 
they ſhould be adjuſted and compoſed, whatſoever was retained ſhould 
be by both ſides reſtored. Spinola liſtned to this Propoſal, which he 
thought to be more moderate, inſomuch as diſcourſing thereof in the 
preſence of the Duke of Savoy, and of the other Commanders, he ſaid 
that he would readily agree thereunto, it the time of reſtitution might 
be prolonged for the ſpace of two moneths; the Duke who was alrea- 
dy very much un d with Spinola, could not give way to ſuch a 
length of time ; but letting his anger burſt out which till then he had 
kept in, he exclaimed very much upon him, as did Celalts alſo; and it 
being diſcoveted that there was ſpeech of a meeting between the Cardi- 
nal and S pinola, and that intelligence was held between them, the jea- 
louſie grew greater; both of them being found to be no well-wihers 
to the Duke. This ſuſpition was much femented by the friendthip 
which was contraſted betweenthem, when Spinals in bis paſſage from 


Flanders to Spain, went to the Camp before Rachel, to kiſs the Kings 
hands where being received with unuſual favours by the Cardinal, 122 
Cardinal was much commended by a relation which S pinola made to 
the King of the well ordering of that Siege, and by his aſſuring him of 
and ſpeedy ſucceſa, if the ſame courſe ſhould be ſtill taken; and 
to all this ĩt was added, that a diſpatch which was at this very time ſent to 
Spinols being intercepted, Rachelies ſent it to him cloſe ſealed as it was, 
and unbroben up, which being known by the Duke, afforded him much 
cauſe of — Tbus the Treaty of peace being hroken, prepara- 
tion was made for war; and the Duke reſcating Spina s uſage, tent 
the Abbot Scaglia to complain unto the King of Spi, ſtrange and 
rigorous 'proceedings.. tending not onely to the prejudice of him the 
Duke, but to the diſ- ſervice of the Kings alan, and of the common 
cauſe, which could receive no advantage by the Dukes dif-fatistaRiao z 
and he made his Daughter in Law catpplain of the Cardinal in the 
Court of France, but particularly to the Queen- Mother; who though 
ſhe had been very well pleaſed formetly with the Cardinals gte atneſs, 
began to be jealous of him now, by reaſon of his too great authority, 
and of the credit which he had won with the King; ſo as ĩt was in ſeve- 


ral manners ill ſpoken of; Lame accuſing him of too great hatred to 
| the 
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the Duke; that being ordered to deal friendly with him, his only en 
de avours in this expedition had been to incenſe him, and by his ill uſ. ge 
to alienate him from the Kings intereſt : ſome accuſed him of want of 
experience in Military affairs; ſome of injuſtice and violence, who had 
turned thoſe Forces which were deſtined to defend an injured Prince, 
to opprels another who was ſo neer allied to the King, a Friend and 
Confederate of the Crown, to the great ſcandal of the Kings Forces, 
to the danger of the enterpriſe, and of that Army, wherein were ſo ma- 
ny Lords and Commanders; wherefore finding himſelf complained of, 
and apprehending the Kings diſpleaſure, whereinto he might tun by 
his abſeace, he left the management of affairs in Piedmont with the 


Marſhals ela Force and Scomberg, and return'd with Cricky into Fraxce, 


whither when he was come, and had given an account of his action, 
and of what ſtreights the Duke had put him in, he bad much adoto 
clear himſelf from the faults which were laid to his charge by his ill- 
willers, 

Thus went the Duke about to prejudice the Cardinals fortune by his 
endeavours, which he could never oyerthrow by his Forces, nor by his 
ſo many Plots and Stratagems. Whilſt the buſineſs of peace was deba- 
ted h Turin, Don Philippe Spinols was got neer Penteſtura, and had 
begirt it on all ſides; and began his Batteries: the French had begun 
ſome unperfe& Fortiſications, and thoſe of Caſalle, that the longer that 
place held out, the longer might they themſelyes be preſerved 3 they 
thought good to leſſen their ou Garrifon and Proviſions, and imploy 
them in the defence of Poxteſtars, hoping that by gain of time they 
might the better mind their own Fortifications : but the effects proved 
otherwiſe, for on the fourth day the defendants began to parly, and on 
the fifth, agreed to ſurrender the Town, upon all the conditions they 
could defire, except that they were not to enter into Caſale, nor tary 
in Italy, and they were bound to leave all their victuals and proviſions 
behind them. Thus Don Philip became maſter of this place, and 
made the French go to Finale, and from thence to Marcelles, with little 
repuration : from hence he went to Sr, George his Caſtle, which was 
not above a mile and a half from Caſalle, where there were but twelve 
French men in Garriſon, beſides the Towns-men , who were very 
well armed and prepared for defence: here they met with more re- 
ſiſtance, tor the defendants refuſing to ſurrender, Don Philip began 
his Mines, which he began to make upon the Flank of a Tower; but 
they did no good, by reaſon of artificial fire-works, which being 
. thrown from off the Walls, burnt the pent-houſes which ſhelter'd the 
work · men; ſothey were forced to work further off, in a better co- 
yer'd place 3 where being ſafer, they flew ſome of the defendants, 
amongſt which the Captain of the French; whereupon the reſt tearing 
to be ferved ſolikewiſe, ſurrendred upon the ſame Articles that Pen- 
teſt ura bad done, but not with the like infamy. | 

Roſsiglians remained yet untaken, where there were about 300 
French and Montferrians; this place being cut off from Caſalle by the 
loſs of St. Georgio, it was thought it would be loſs of time to attempt it, 
ſince it could not prejudice Caſalle: but Spinola, ro whom Don Philip 


writ, ſending word thatthey ſhould proceed on, they weat * 
the 
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the place was ſtrong enough and ſeated high; Marqueſs Monc auſter the 
chief of the French Garriſon was Governour, a young ſprightly man, 
deſirous of fame, and to make amends by his valour for the obloquie 
that was laid by all men upon the Preach for having defended Ponteftu- 
r4 ſo poorly : ſo the buſineſs proved ſomewhat longer and more diffi- 
cult: the defendants upon the enemies appearance came forth, and 
after ſome skirmiſhing retreated into the Town; to which the enemy 
drew neer, making their approaches on three ſides, and on two fides 
their Batteries: but all their attempts, which were many, were man- 
fully withſtood, and the Siege was held out for 15 days: but at laſt, « 
mine being made in the third approach, to boot with their batteries, 
they were forced to yield upon the ſame conditions as Ponteftsra had 
done, only Mon can ſier, with ſome others, were permitted to go into Ca- 
fate x which being block d up by the toſs of theſe places, and kept from 
all ſuccour and victuals, and fearing to be ſhortly aſſaulted by Spinole's 
whole Army, it was not likely ts hold ont long: yet the French that 
were init were not difmaid, but hearing that a company of the Dukes 
Horſe were quartered in Moreno, beyond the Poe, they went out by 
night, and paſſing over the River in Boats, they fell upon them at un- 
wares, kil d many of them, and brought many of them priſoners into 
Ceſalle. Spinola ſeeing the peace not effected, left about 6000 Foot in 
Pleimont, under the Camp · maſters, Don Martine d Aragon, Anto- 
ais dal Taffo, Nicola Doria, and Baron Sbamburgs, and rxo00, Horſe un- 
dr Ferardo Gembacorti, Covernour of the Neopolitan Horſe, with 
Orders to them all to obey the Prince of Piedmom, and he himfelt went 
to the — — Caſalle3 and raking his leave of the Duke, he excuſed 
the neceſſity of this his reſolution, upon the acedunt of the great Gariſon 
of French which was in Caſale, which keeping the State of Millain, and 
part of Piedmont in jealouſie, no reaſon of war would permit that that 
Rendezyouz for the enemies Arms ſhould: be ſuffered, by reafon of 
the great inconveniences which might reſalt from chence 5 all their 
Joyat Forces being in Piedmom; and being conſidem, out of — 
rieace in taking in of Towns, and by the opinion of his Captains, that 
the Town could not hold out for above 40 days: he promiſed the Duke 
ta when it ſhould be taken, he would retura with all his Forces to aſ- 
{iſt him : Colalro alſo pirted from Piedmont, leaving between three or 
four thouſand Dutch there under the Baron Galliſſo, bo wete put in 
Girrifon in A vigliana. Spinola begun —— of Caſalle about the 
end of May, dordeing reſolved whether he attempt ĩt by Storm 
ot by Siege: though they * the Siege would not prove long, by 
denon ot the ſmall quantity of victuals that were ig it; yet calculating 
that the number of defendants were leſſehed, by the ſending of men 
into the Towns which were taken but a little before, it was judged that 
ſtorming would prove the ſater and the ſhorter way the rather tor that 
the Forces of the Freneh Army being ſufficiencly diminiſhed, the fear 
of their oppoſition was proportionably leſſened :' wherefore it was 
thought bettet to diſpute the buſineſs by force of Arms, then ſtreight- 
king it by Famine to depend upon the ſucceſs of a Siege,which through 
uncertain and falſe calculations ptoves more uncertain and more fala» 
eious: but were it either that his felicity followed him not, * 
_ * 
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fix'd to the Belgick ſoil,” or that the ſeveral eads and emulations of the 
Chieftains who managed that war did turmoil his genius, or that his 
d ath, which ſhortly hapned, cut off the thredl of his excellent fortune, be 
was forc'd to ſuccumb in this. The Duke di Mena, Nevers his ſccond 
Son, commanded in Caſalle; a young man, and bur little experienced 
in Arms; ſo as his perſon ſerved for little more then for the authority 
and iepu ation of tte Government and conduct of Aﬀa rs, and to keep 
concord amongſt the Captains, and Military obedience: in the Citadel 
was only a Garrifon ot Montferrians, under the ſame Marques of Ri. 
vara, ho had withſtood the former oppugnatio#: the French, being 
2000 Foot and 300 Horſe, defended the City and the Citadel, who 
werecommanded by Marſhal di Toras, one ho had won the fame of 
much valour, and the opinion of being excellent at the keeping of 
Towns, by his fingular and valiant defending of the Iſl: of Rees, which 
lies over againſt Roche/, againſt a treble aſſault of the Engliſh Fleet: 
the chief Fo:tificatiuns, when Tera came thither, were only towards 
the Poe and towards the Plain, where it was aſſaulted by Don Gonzdl- 
ls : it was but little or not at all fortified towards the Hill; and Tera 
tearing to be aſſaulted on that fide, was very induſtrious in fortifying 
it: the Citadel had no out- works nor Fortifications , ſave two Halt 
moons; the one of which ſhelter'd the Gate whereby relief was brought, 
the other that which was towards the City. Teras made another v 
great one, doubly begirt, between the two bulwarks of the Cit 
where he apprehended to be aſſaulted. Neither were theſe proviſions 
made in vain; for Spinola thinking this the fitteſt place, began four 
approaches from theace; the. firſt whereof was committed to the care 
of the Camp maſter Filomarini his Neapolirans, and was directed :- 
ainſt that part of the City which is called de Treventi, and lay under 
ome Fortifications which weie built upon ariſe without the City; aud 
the wall of the City, together with that of the Caſtle, making an a 
le iawards, which the Aſſailants were to play upon, the onsſct on that 
ide was the more hard and dangerous: tte other approaches led ſtraight 
upon the two Bulwarks of the Citadel, betwixt which Tora had 
made his Half moon: to the fitſt whereof, which was more inwad, 
and neeter the Gate which leads to Turin, were two approaches made, 
the fi ſt by the Spaniards commanded by the Duke of Lerme, the other 
by the Dutch who were commanded by Shamburgs Lieutenant: the 
fourth approach, which was: againſt the Bulwark, from whence the 
.Campagnia is firſt diſcovered, fell to the Lombards ſhare,under the two 
Camp-maſters, Trotti and Sforzs. Thus the Trenches. being begun 
to be opened, every one endeavoured to come ſpeedily to what was 
intended; this mean while Don Feronymo Auguſtini, being left in Vi- 
lata to guard that Frontier, by Spinola s Order drew neer the Poe, ove! 
againſt Caſalle; and that he might ſtreighten the Town tte more on 
that fide, he took up his Quarters there, wherein he was not well forts 
fied when te began to attempt the neereſt Iſl ind, upon which thoſe of 
the City had made ſome Fortifications, for it was of great conſequence 
for the ſafety of the City, and of the Mills which were not ſar from 
thencez foo ding overthe River with bis Horſes faſtned rogethe:, not- 


withſtanding that he was plaid upon by Musket-ſhor from the Walls 
an 
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wich the Durch Werd ftill facreiſed; by the continual tectuits which were 
ſend in b Spindle ind Collalto: And goingiiato the field be incatmnped dt 
Polar Towdbtyond the For, towards the Alps, 15 miles from 
Pini 92 örrifyi git with Trenches; he ſtood obſerving what hi 
Fregch would dq; that he might oppoſe them. The French had then 
eye pon ene which though it were an open Town, yet of much; 
congernme Zorn'that was in it 5 they went thither-very ſtrogg 
It 5 fr the Prince of Piedmem coming in with ſome 
inpagres of (Arabines and Musketiers, they were repuls d. Where 
fore they turned to Cercenaſco, a Caſtle not far from thence, very con- 
venicnt for theit falling down into & arignano, where there is a wooden 
Bridge over the Por; which the French deſited to be Maſters of jt lying 
condenieutly for them to paſſe unto Caſale, they took it, and leſt ſome 
to defend it: But the Duke being defirous to recover it came before it 
with many men, when the French were retired to Pinarollo, and at the 
ſame time ſeat Marquis Vi with 1000 Foot, and 100 Horſe, to a: 
tempt Bricheraſco, formerly taken, as hath been ſaid, by the French, and 
fortified. The event of theſe enferprizes were different, for Cercenaſe 
yielded to the Duke within three days, and the Marqueſs though he ſel 
upon the Fortifications by night and was gotten a good way into them, 
yet was he forced quickly t6 retreat, through his mens faults, who bei 
wholly intent upon booty, aforded thoſe of the Garriſon convenieacy 
to make head and to aſſault them, and to repulſe them whilſt they wee 
in diſorder buſie about booty: The French not content to have beated 
them back went with all their Forces to recover Cercenaſco, which they 
could not indure to looſee. SLE 1 
' The Duke who was ready with almoſt all his men to receive them 
rhoygh he was inferiour to them in Horſe, thoſe which were ſent to 
Brickeraſco not being yet retuthied , Momorancy was deſiroustogive 
battle, which if it had been done; would have been upon much diſal- 
vantage to the Duke; but La Force would not give way thereunto; 
Wherefore they retreated to their quarters about Pinarolls, and the 
Plague increaſing very much in bothArmics;they kept in their quattets, 
tot many dayes, in the face of one another, as if they had been in tacite 
League, not doing any thing of moment. The King of France pt 
ceeded more hotly beyond the Mountains, who entring into $4v9 
with $500 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, had reduced all Savoy into his powet, 
unleſſe it were Mommiliano, for Prince Thomaſo made no oppoſition, he 
relolved to begirt Mammiliano on all ſides, and to beſiege it a diſtances 
for it was a ſtrong and almoſt invincible place: For being incloſed on 
all fides by his Forces, and impoſſible to be relieved, it muſt of necel- 
ſity fall into his hands for want ot victuals; So as needing not many 
men for that enterprize, he ſent part of his Forces to recruit his Army 
in Italy, which had need enough of help: And Prince 7 hom iſi 
being ſent for back by his Father, carried his men with him from 
Savey to defend Pledment. Thus both Armies being reinforced, they 
prepated for greater enterprizes,the Frenchtorelieve Caſalle,the Duke 
to withſtand them. This recruit was ſent under Momorancy , who 
was returned from Piedmont into France, atter the buſineſſe of Cerſi- 


naſes; it conſiſted of 10000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and fell down wh 
die 
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duſineſſe of Caſale; and Spindle, io the end that ii the King 
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the valley of Suſ«: Momorancy intending to joy with the Forces that 
were in Pinaroilo, and croſſing Piedmont to draw neer Caſalle, towards 
which Marſhal De LA Force leaving a ſufficient Garriſon in Pinarolls, and 
in the other places, went by the way of the Mountaines to Sinn neer 
gaſe, waiting there for Momorancyy who did not much value Auigliana, 
there being almoſt no. Garriſon there, tor the Duke had ſent for the 
greateſt part thereof to Pancaler: Wherefore he eaſily took it, he like- 
wiſe believed he ſhould eafily paſſe through the Caneveſe to-Caſalle, 
Spinali and the Duke were mychitroubled at the coming of this recruit, 
but much more with che news ofthe Kings coming with a greater forces 
who having poſſeſt himſeclt(a&you have heard) of Savoy, was come neer 
the Alpes, and was at the ſame titge-ſeen upon the Mountain 8. Barwados = 
So as the Duke perceiving that the King was offended with him, knew 
not how to fence himſelt againſt.this.third:-coming of the French and 
Spinela, who was ingaged before Caſalle but with a few men, fearing 
leſt; little to his honour, he might be forced as his Predecſſor had been, 
to abandon that enterprizes (which. contrary to the opinion of all) he 
bad of himſelf undertaken, knew not hat to do; Yet h. ing much preſt 
by the Duke, be ſent 6000 Dutch tathe Mountain, who were brought 
a the King of Spain's charge, but very then, from Germany; and fix 
Troops under Pagan Doria, Duke of Avighlana;,'in the Kingdom of 
Naples, and Brother to Prince Doria a young man, and who the year 
re had entred into the Militia under Don Gonſallo, and 1 the firſt 
: nould come 
be mightnot be intorc'd to raiſe the ſiege, or fight, took the Souldiers 
from working in the approaches, and imploy d them in making a 
crooked and high trench, wherewith'be.invixoned the whole Camp. 
And ſeeing that by this new work, and by the men which he had ſent 


the Duke, the ſiege would be flackned : and having in vain deſired a 


thouſanid-of his Dutch from Collalio, he ſent tothe Common-wealth of 
Geyes for a thouſand men, which he would take into his pay; But 

neither was this granted him for hearing of preparations of Armes in the 
ers vence, the Common: wealth weuld not disturniſh her ſelf 5 and this 
the rather for that having formerly ſent men to before & aſalle, ſhe could 
bo — 3 2 needed them, — 

er of infecting tbe State, the Plague being very hot in the C 
before Coſalle : 80 Spinala was forced to ENT thoſe men to de- 


fend his own Camp, which he had begun to oppoſe atherswithzand the 


Duke of Savey fearing Auigliana, ſent Count Verrua from Pancaleri 
with 3000 Foot, and Gambacorts with 400 Hoſe, to poſſeſſe themſelves 
of the abandoned Trenches and Fortifications, that ſhut up the valley 
which leads from S»ſ«to A vigliana. As they went thither, they found 
the Enemy very neer; but having poſſeſt themſelves of the Trenches 
firſt, ide Prince came in with a g:eat body of men, who reinforting 
thoſe ſtations with 2000-Foot, incamp'd himſelf! with the reſt at Riano, 
within two miles of A vigliana: both parties kept wishin their quarters, 
lacing ope another two dayes, ſome ſleight skirmiſhes paſſing between 
idem; the third day the French finding it impoſſible to advance aud 
ſtorm thoſe quarters, reſolved to give over their going that way to ca- 


ſe, and endeavoured to retreat joyntly by the Mountain to Pin vollo, 
| Hhh 2 and 
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and paſſing over the Mountain Gievenrs, to joyn with La Force, who 
was yet there with his men, the way by the Mountain Gievenne was very 
narrow and hard to paſſe; ſo as two Brigadoes being already paſt over, 
the reſt remained yet in the plain, in danger of being routed it theyſhould 
be aſſaulted, ſor that they could not well be ſuceour d by thoſe that were 
already pat, The Prince thought it not ſit to let flip tllis occaſion, but 
without tarrying for more of his men, who were not above mile off, 
would fall upon them with thoſe that he had ready. hoping that they 
would ſuffice to get the victory; He had with him about 300 
two of the Princes Troops of Horſe, and Daria ſin Companies which 
were new men un: xperienced, and were not above 300 Horſes. The 

French reere which 1emained in the plain, was 3000 Foot, and about 
400 Horſe, the choiceft of all the Army, and Mamorancy, 2nd Marſhal 
Di ue, with ſome others of the moſt experienced Commander, te- 
mained in the reere, for the greater ſecurity thereof. The. e was a great 
Mcere or ſtanding water between them, which men paſt over by two 
banks: the one whereof was on the back, the other on the flank of the 
French. S hamburg and Sults advanc'd by the- latter, with half the 
Dutch, in a cloſe Bamaglione, and with the Prince his Troops of 
Horſe, by the other che Prince himſelf in perſon, with the reſt ofthe 
with Doria Horſe, The skumil 


Dutch commanded by 
being begun, oe — his Horſe into two ſquadrons, and tool 
- life compalſe'n the left band towards a neighbouring Town called 


S Ambro/r0, which led to the way of the Hill: Rn 
that the French fled, and would climbe the Mountain by that way 
get into a place of ſafety, or recover Swſs, ordered Doris to fall upon 
them with his Horſej and Galla that he ſhould ſend 200 Muketiers 
to back Doria Horſe 5 The Muketiers went not, either tor the con» 
fuſion into which Sulaſſo fell, or for that he would not leſſen his ſqas- 
dron : ſo as Doris fought Mamorancy without bis Musketiers, and fought 
very ſtouily, with an equal number of Horſe, but upon great difadyan- 
big, for that both he and his Horſe were new men-unexperignced, and 
' guided for the moſt part by Leiutenants; whereas the French were 
veterane Souldiers, choice men, and commanded by Memorancy, 4 
Commander of approved and try d Valour:ſo as two of Doyis's Troops 
running away at the very firſt encounter, the reſt were preſently de- 
feated, and Doria having received many wounds was taken Priſoner, 
together with Captain Tuba falls, who was ſhot with two piſtol bullet. 
Rainero Guaſco, Captain of the Carabines, who felt on firſt, eſcaped-d 
was ſorely wounded:TheDutchabat were on that fide, whenthepſawthe 
Horſe run,threw away their Armes, and fled out-right without fighting, 
though the Prince did all he could to ſtop them: The other Battaglion 
which marched on the other fide, fought valianly , and flew many 
the Enemy, chafing them for a while ; and had they beenaffiſtedby 
the other ſquadron, they would aſſuredly bavegor the victory 5 But 
ſeeing their companions run away, they alſo retreated to their quarters 
at Avigliana, and lett the French free to purſue their journey: 59 
though all the reit of the Princes Army were now come in, yet tbe 
French having already mounted the Hills, and it being therefore impol- 
ſible to purſue them, he forboreto doit. There dyed on t 
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his ſide about 500, and about 400 were taken Priſoners and wounded ; 


400 were wounded and ſlain of the French, and the Prince loſt 10 
Dutch Colours, and one Cornet of Horſe: Being come to Finarollo, hey 
fouad it as hard to get to Cale by that way z, for the Duke, to whom 
many of thoſe were returned from A uigilana who were ſent thither at 
the coming of the French, coming into tie field, coaſted continually a- 
long by them on the Plain within 3 miles, ro keep them from victuals as 
much as he could; for being hindred from getting atry by the way. of 
the Valley, they could get but Kay the way of the Mountains; 
and from Doipbeny or Frakce'very few were ſem them; fo as what by 
Famine, what by Peſtilence, they were much leſſened : Wherefore 
deſirous to get ont of theſe ſtteighes, and to come into a more fruitful 
Countrey, Mor they ſawir was impoſſible for them to get to Caſalie 
without paſſing over the Poe, and it was as impoſſible for them to paſs 
the Poe, being therein oppoſed by the Duke) they turned towards the 
Marquiſate of $4/»zzo, where they kne they might have ſtore of vi- 
Auals, where they might have conveniemcy to refreſh their wearied Ar- 
my, and which had ſuffer d much by Famine and Sickneſs; and where 
they knew they might pals over the oe, which takes its beginning from 
thence, almoſt dry- foot, aud without aniy(eppoſicion, [They therefore 
time to Ravel, a Town in that Marquiſatey where paſſing over the Ri- 
ver they went directly to Sax xs: The Town yielded immediately, 
and ſent chem the Keys of the Gates, that they might get theibetter 
conditions: When they were come in, they found ve Quart 
an forrs. ' They came aſterwards before the 
whitherthe Duke had ſent 300 Foot bur a ltle before under 
Cavalier Batbiuyo, which vont within three days ſurtendred to them; 
wherext the Doke was much grieved, nor being able to endure that 
that Town ſhould be talen from him before his eyes, and his Army 
voking o. The Duke alſd paſt over the Foe afterwards, and wene 
with his Army to Su, fearing 20 loſe that place alſo, which 
though it'wete weak and was yet of concernment; for not being 
above 15 mes off, and 4 diametticaſly oppofite to SN, as 
Pancareli to Pinurollo, * mm ace from” whence to ob- 
ſerve the th of the Arn ich was lodged in Saluzzs. The 
Duke was ſhiGiently netleUtt the loſs of fo many Towns, and at the 
receiving of Id many blowt on both ſides of the Mountains 3 and being 
deſitous to vent his anger ia a battle, he fought all occaſions to do it; 
lor examiniag well his own and his Enemies Forces, though he came 
ſomewharſhott of them in Foot, yet was he ſtronger in Horſe, which 
v no little 4dyantage for the Vidory upon the Plain. | 
$pinols heard of the Dukes intention, who fearing the ſucce(s, and 
the prejudice which in ſuch a caſe might redound to the Enterprize of 
Caſalle, he ſtrove by reaſons and by perſwuſions, dad with proteſting 
that he would recall the Kings men, to remove from that reſolution : 
He pad him conſider, that the men which he had ſent him to defend 
Piedmont were the Garriforr of the State of Millan, and the ſafety of 
the Kings D6tninions : that they were granted him, to the end that be 
might by them encamp, and face the French till he might recover His 


Towns, and to block up the way to all relief, and not that he ſhould 
adventure 
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adventure them ina battle: That therefore he ſhoulg- forbear till the 
buſineſs of Coſale were fully perfected; and that theat e himſelf would 
concur with all his men in recovery of the Towns that were loſt, and in 
the entire freeing of Piedmons from the French. The affairs of Pitt. 
mont and of Caſalle were reduced to this condition; and to this point 
was the Duke of Seve. brought; ſo as to boot wich ſceing part of his 
Tetritories loſt, part of them incumbet d by the Spaniſh Army, he 
was put to wage War in his ow]a Dominions, not as a Prince or Ruler 
of: the Militia, but as a Captain at the will of others; and to back the 
taking of Caſale, contraty to his own Intereſt, with the evident loſs of 
ſo much of his State, and with the danger of his own; perſon; when 
having long diſputed with himſelf touching the buſineſs of Caſali, he 
had deſigned (whileſt he ſhould be the Arbicrator of Affairs, as he 
thought to have been) to handle the buſineſs ſo as without him no 
peace ſhould be made. Theſe were the acquiſitions hoped for by the 
preſent War, this the arbitrement pretended unto between the tuo 
Crowns at the beginning of the War. Tbeſe diſtaſtes, and ſome other 
high carriages in Spinola did daily adde to the Dukes diſguſts, who 
was wonted to wage War according as he, liſted, and being impatem 


to be govern'd by the SpanjſhyAgents, to ſnew his reſentment ag iat 


which he had not forborn ti dw upon him the anger of that Crom 
nor had he ſtuck to provołkè theanger of France, that be might reſent 
the Cardinal Richeliev's ſtrange and ſevere Proceedings againſt him ud 
his Son and therefore it wat conteived by many conjectures, that ſia 


maching theſe zigorous :dealings , he was inclined to cloſe with the 


French; and bis chief Captalnꝭ and Officer were often heard to lay; 
thai their Prince had laſt too much in ſerving the Crown of Spanʒũ and 
that he ought to chink how be might recover himſelf ; that Piadnum 
was ruin d, as not being able to maintain ſo many Armies; that tte 
Joſs of Caſalle made not for the, Dukes Intereſt ; and that therefore it 
was neceſſary. to cloſe with the French, ho had offer d him great and 
ad vantagious conditions, if Cſalle might be preſerxed: co this v 
added, that amidſt all theſe moleſtations of the two Crowns, it was 
ſufficient for the Duke to keep his Towns, and to Munite them well 
with Garriſons 3 and that his betaking himſelf to the Field was only to 
pleaſe Spinoley and Maſſaring being at this time come from France with 
new Propoſals, the Prince was heard to ſay, that the, French began to 
do reaſon: ſo as the King of Spain's Commanders, whale. ears were 
continually fill'd with theſe reproaches, began to nilrut the Duke, 
and to fear leſt he might make an Agreement, not ugſlhe to that of 
Saſa: but the news which was divulg d throughout the 


e Camp and all 
Italy, of Walleſteins approaching, and that he would ſhortly appear in 
Italy with a powerful Army; the taking of Mantua, which ſoon after 
hapned; and chiefly the Dukes death, which ſucceeded not long after, 
freed the Spaniards from theſe ſuſpicions; whereot they might have 
been-ſecure enough by the avexſion which had been formerly between 
Richelies and the Duke: but as for WalleFeizs coming, though he bad 
eatueſtly deſired to enter armed into Italy, and to wage War there like 
another Totila, and.tad much importuned the Court of Spain to that 


purpoſe, without whoſe conſent the Emperour would not give Ta 
| there- 
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thereumto nd offered his beſt ſetvice to the King of Spain, for the 
preſervation and encreaſe of his Majeſties Power and Authority, againſt 
the Potentates of Ja 9% hoping to be as ſuccesful therein as he had been 
to the Emperour and Houſe of 4 ria in Germany; yet the King and 
Court foreſeeing the ruine which this mans fierce nature threatned to 
ay, and adhorring to have their Authority increaſed by laying 1taly 
waſte, 'zrid-by ſo much ſhedding of Italian blood; but fearing much 
more that hi Authority would rather be ſuffocated then ſublevated, by 
introduelng ſo many Forces into Italy, they would never yield there- 
unto: And the Duke of Savoy, who by ſecret Intelligence (as it was 
thought) held with Waleſtine, and for the emulation and contentions 
which he forefaw would ariſe between him and Spinola, and who hoped 
to have octaſion to put in practice his plots which he had contrived with 
Malleſtine; being prevented by death, failed the witneſſing his being 
diſplealed with the preſent Affairs. 

At the (ame time the buſineſs of Mantua proceeded more fortunate- 
ly for the Imperialiſts who, after having had the bettet in ſome Ai- 
ons, had the fortune to ſurpriſe the City, and to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of it. The Ceſarian Army had lien idle almoſt all that Winter in 
thoſe parts, being only intent in keeping Victuals and proviſions from 
being brought thither ; but the Spring coming on, it affliged the be- 
fieged in ſeveral manners, and brought them into great ſtreights. Ne- 
vers was aware that the Dutch having abandoned Rodigo,. had fortified 

themſelves in Goito, a place not far from Rodigo; and coſidering, that 
if he could take that place and fortiſie it, it would be a very be pee to 
exclude Commerce betweeh Geito and the Dutch Quarters, which were 
in GoXzeldo, and that conſequently 'Gvith not being to be relieved, he 

might eaſily recover it: He ſent five hundred of his beſt Souldiers thi- 

ther, who, entring Rouge without any oppoſitiom began to fortific it; 
but this buſineſs proved prejudicial to the Mantuansy for Galeſſs going 
thither with a good ſtrength of men, and having firſt furnim̃ d Goto 

wich victuals, and lett part of the Kings men in Rivelzs, he came with 

200 Horle, and about 800 of his beſt Foot Souldiers, to Radigo, and 
baving firſt poſſcſs'd himſelf of all the parts thereabouts, he tried whe- 
tt er the Detendants would ſurrender or no, who coming to parley, and 
finding it impoſſible to defend the place, and _—_—_— relieved, 
(for ſome Barques coming from Marine with Souldiers, and ſome 
Troops of Horſe which were to have aſfiſted them, were with much loſs 
Tepuls'd by thoſe that were left in vH) they were forced to ſurrender 
upon ſad conditions, all ot them being to remain Priſoners at the diſ- 
cretion of the Enemy; except the Captain, who was permitted to re- 
turn to Mantua. ay | 

The Mantuans had the like fortune, who in great numbers were led 
on by the two Marqueſſes Alfonſo Guerriero and Carlo de Roſvi, to the 
recovery of Hoſtiglia, a great Town upon the banks of Poe, where a 
Company of Dutch were quirtered-;''tor Aldringer, who had notice 
thereot, followed them, and being come to Governolo, though he heard 
they were ſtronger: then he had ſuppoſed, went on wich ſome Forces to 
aſſiſt his Party; and finding ſome trenches at la Chiuſa di Serravalie, from 


whence, and from a Tower not far off, ſome of his party were much 
prejudiced, 
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prejudiced, he, from ſome of the neighbouring houſes which he took 
annoy d thoſe that were inthe Trenches with his Muzker ſhot 3. and ha- 
viog ſent ſome of his men to cut off the way from the Defendants, they, 
fearing to be incloſed, forſook the Trench, and fled towards Hafiglia, 
and elſwherez but being purſued by the Dutch, many of them were 
ſlain 5 which being known by them who were before Heſtiglia, they 


likewiſe gave over the Siege, and fled away with like fortune: For being 


purſued by thoſe who were in He#igha,and by ſome other Dutch, who, 
crofling the Pee, came from Revere to aid them, 300 of them were 
ſlain, and Gwerricro and Roſs? were wounded z and the Quarters about 
Hoſtiglia were not only freed from danger, but better ſecured by new 
Fortifications and Garriſons : He went from thence to Serravalle where- 
in, aud in ſome houſes thereabouts, were many Souldiers z and becauſe 
it was hard to take it, nor could it be done wi loſs of men; by jea- 
ſon of its ſo ſtrong ſcituation, which incouraged the Defendants to hold 
out, - it was reſolved to ſet it on fire, whereby many of the Defendants 
periſhed ; and thoſe who eſcaped the fire fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, and were forthwith ſlain. 

The Duke of Manta having loſt many of his men by theſe mighg- 


tunes, and by the Peſtilence, which encreaſed much in Manta; 1nd 


the affairs of that City being daily reduced to greater ſtreights, the Si 
Rill continuing, nel at a diſtance, the Defeadaps began ro aa 
their ſafety; and thaſe likewiſe did diſtruſt it to whom the loſs of that 
City would prove as prejudicial. The Venetians, to whom it 


ed to ſuſtain it more chen any others, had at firſt been very — 


imploying all their Forces to defend it; but their ſuccours proving as 
yet not anſerable to the others neceſſities, or their — 
bene th upp rere 
ern their to ICU uc em 3 others 
Ineſs 5 T - . — 


to their backwar many, to that they did not deſixe to 

themſelves openly, and contrary to the Emperour, of whoſe greatueſe 
they were ſlill jcalous and had great reaſon to apprebend it; and ma: 
ny, to more hidden and malign ende, of reducing that Duke into ane- 
ceſſity of throwing himſelf into their Arms, and of yielding up that 
City to the Commonwealth, if, not being able to hold it, he ſhould be 
neceſſitated to yield it to the Enemy. Nevers complained much here. 
of; and the Embaſſadour of France, then Reſident in Venice, uo els 
then be; and threatnad, That i the Commonwealth ſhould proceed ſo 
cooly on her part, his King alſo, who was leſs concerned in the Aﬀairs 
of Haty then they; would do the like in C ſſalle and Monrferre, and 
would leave them both to the pleaſure of the Spaniard. The Com- 
mon wealth being either moved by theſe ſpeeches, or by the e that 
Mantua was in, in whole intereſts ſhe ſo deeply ſhared, reſolyed at laſt 
to ſend ſtronger ſuccours: She bad about 3000 French paid by het, 
who were brought from Provence to Venice by Sea, part under Mon ſicur 
de Ia Valletta, part under the Duke of Caxdale; to boot with many 
others of ſeveral Nations, to the number of $900 : Z «ccharis 5447449 
Commiſſary- General in terra firma, commanded in Chief; the Duke 
of Candale commanded the Foot; and Don Lem de Ee the Hotle 3 
and Feronyme Treviſeno was Field - Commiſſary : Vallegio, a "ug 

ow 


r rr 
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Town inthe Territories of Verona, towards the configes of Mantua, five 
miles below Peſcbiera, was made the Rendezyoz for Arms, in purſuit 
of the Commonwealths reſolution, which was, That Mantua ſhould 
by all means berelieved.'.; l ETD {5 your, 910 

The Commanders of the Atmy, before the effeRing of this deſign, 
would make Caſtiglione and Mormirolo, which were Towns neerer Man- 
ua, ſecute, that they might the more eaſily relieve it, and ſecure the 
coming of Market: people and the: fruits of the ſield to that City; and 
though they had ſear Futces to poſſeſs themſelves thereof, yet conſider- 
ing afterwards, that to boot with the extraordinary expences which they 
muſt be at in fortifying thoſe places, the buſineſs would not ſucceed 
according to their intentions, they hetthought themſelves better, and 
upon new reſolutions, to take Villa- Buone, Marengo, and 8. Britio, 
places neeter V al-ggie, not far from Goito: The buſineſs of Villa buona, 
by Orders trom Candale, was undertaken. by Colonel Vimarcato, wo 
was ſentthither with his Brigade; and that of Marengo by l Valletta, 
who, by order from the Genetal, entred it with a good ii rength of men; 
the ſending of 2 Gatriſon to S Brizio: was defetr d till another time: 
They begaa to ſortiſie hoth theſe Plaees; and. two Troops of Horſe, 
and ſome Corſicks, were (eat: to V illi buona, to boot with VYñmarcatos 
Brigade, which were already there: But Galaſo, who minded what the 
Venetians did; did not flight this their action hut putting the body of 
Army tagether, con fiſting of x0090, what Horſezwhat Foot, march- 
ed with it to Vila buona, aud a eden lange Companies f Croats, 


atzed with ſome Capelletti who being come from Villa-ba. 
a went to diſcoverthe Cquntry, and were, followed by ſome Light- 
Horſe: In Fulletta;: together with many; Volugtiers and Lancepreſa · 
does, wane ta: order the ikitmiſh; jf\any;ſhould happen, whigh being 
btiakly beg un, was but ill ſuſtained: by tł e Capelleniy for the body of 
the Dutch advancing, which tolloweg the Cxoatz, the Veneætians wheel - 
about, and were purſued to their Frenches, hete the Souldiers 
that guarded them;beiog afraid, began to run; hůt being rallicchbꝝ their 
Captains, and made ta take their; former! ſtations, they did; a while 
withſtand the Dutch, ho ſtrove teice, hut in vain. to gain the ITienches, 
and to drive:away the defendants; in which interim, the ch had 
taiſed a Battery of fax Canons, which playing upon thz, Trenches 
and Halt:njoons, and:indamaging them much e defendants were 
for d ta fotſake them, and to retteat in great eonſuſion and gifogder 3 
forthe Souldiers ho wich mucho had been made. orm erlꝝ ta ſtand 
bytheit Captains threats) ſering:ome hike men gins back, rere lr + 
priſed withy ſudderetears and fairly gam away tow aids Vl agion leaving 
their ſtariona ca the enemy; wheceat ſome ol themifallowipe : and ſome 
having overtaken them with tbeit Honlethey were iaviron'dyand much 
dloody ſlaughter ab made jamongſt abem : true it is, that e ＋ã l the 
F ght at g ula· buena being odme to Falegio two Companies were pre: 
ſently ſent ihicher, the one of Croats, A other oh Capelle ti and Com- 
miſſ ry Antanius came iſon attet vith ſome other Troops af Croats 
and © apelletti q thelerbeing came ta place whichahey call C apitrila 
ſound xahanthey tan array from Villauena; and the Capiains thinking 
that they were but few that{ollowedthem, balted, and purtiog em- 
pitta ; Til elves 
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ſelves in order, reſolved by their ug to back and ſecure thoſe who 
running down right away thought to fave themſelves in Vallegęis: 
but finding not long after that the Dutch were many more in — 5 
then they imagined, they alter d their minds, and retreated alſo to under 
nearh the ſhelter of the Cannon at Valleggio: whither when the Dutch 
approached, a new and greater Fight was begun; wherein all the Ve- 
net᷑ au Horſe drew into the Field and fought, but not being able to 
wirhſtaod che Dutch, and being gauled by Musketiers,which the Dutch 
bad placed in ſome little houſes rd by, they likewiſe ran away to un. 
derneath the Dirches of Yalleggis, where being defended by the Cag. 
non, which held the enemy a while at a diſtance, they ſecured them- 
ſelves, the reſt who were in Valleggis not daring to come out to de- 
fend their own men, nor to enter into the Fight, nor to defend the 
Towns which were taken whilſt they looked on, and were plundet d, 
with great ſlaugbter of the Inhabirants : the Dutch were quarter d a li- 
tle way off, and ſtood all night within fight of Valleggio, inviting the 
enemy to fight, who withdrawing their men into their houſes, dreamed 
not of coming forth, but looking to be aſſaulted in their own Quarter 
placed their Souldiers to defend their Rampiers: but the Captains fei- 
ing they ſhould not be able to make the place good, by reaſon of the 
cowardize and fear which they diſcover'd in their Souldiers counte- 
nances, they reſolved-w abandon the Town; which whilſt they ea · 
deavoured to do without confuſion, and in good order, and bad give 
ſitting directions to that purpoſes the Souldiers had hardly notice 
chereof, when being ſurpriſed with greater fear then formerly, they 
began to run away in greater fear and diſorder then they bad dove the 
day before: no commaads of their Captains being able to — 
r bad enpected all night, ind 
till four hours after Sun-rifing the next morning, chat they ſhould ſal 
ly our, began to diſtruſt : he had preciſe Orders from the dur, 
not to enter or indamage the State of Venier ; wherefore not thi 
to aſſault the enemy in that ſtation, leſt be thereby ſhould diſobey the 
Emperours command, he. to turn upon Mormirwels, wbither 
he hezrd that 3000 of #he-Commonwealths Souldiers were gone: but 
finding by the firing of ce Ammunition in Lauge, that the 

had abandoned rhe Town, be altered his mind} aad return d upon Vl. 
leggio; whither being come, and finding it forſaken, he fell immediate · 
ly do purſue the enemy, and advanced a little towards Peſcbiura: before 
he was Cottie half wa, he got to the Reer, which es led on by cdu, 
wherein moſt French wete ; and atrer that Candale had fought, 20d 
made ſome refiſtance; at laſt, being forſaken by his mea, patt where. 
of yielded, part fled, he was forced to retrem with the reſts ſome of 
which got to Peſebiers, part to Catel , and others to Garde, firong 
Tous of the Venetians, & were no further by the Dutch: about 
4000 Venetian Souldiers died in this conſlict; C=. fe ſent 26 Colos 
(four of which bore the French Lilies) and three Coronets of Curalh- 
ers to Cola, who lay ſick in Marignans, upon the grea er Lake: che 
Priſoners were many, amoagſt whith Vallenu: tho number of chole that 
were ſlain and wonnded on the Dutch fide: amounted not to 400, 7 


mongſt which the Serjeant- major to Frederichof Sa xa brennt 
6 reputa- 
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reputation of the Dutch, after this ſucceſa, anſwerable to the great de- 
preſſion into which the Venetians fell; upon which almoſt all the ho 

of the Mantuans depending, were totally loſt; and there not being 
any in the field who could defend that City, her condition was thought 
to be ſad ; her ſafety being reduced to this point, whether the beſieged 
or beſiegers could longer ſuffer or reſiſt the hardſhips of the Siege; 
for the former had no hopes of relief, nor courage to free themſelves; 
nor had the others hopes of taking the City, or of ending their enter- 
rerpriſe, by reaſon of the Cities ſtrong fituation 3 Famine, Peſtilence 
and Military actions bad reduced the defendants to ſo ſmall a number, 
as they had not enough to ſupply the Guards of the City; there was 
no good intelligence between the Duke of Mantua and the Venetian 


Reſident, Tbe Duke required many things, and the Reſident limi- 
ting many of the demands, and of the needs that the City was in, te- 


latedthem to the Commonwealth much leſſer then they were; ſo as 
the Commonwealth did not ſufficiently provide for the urgent extre- 
mities of the City: it was therefore neceſſary to give over much ot the 
defence; Which the enemy perceiving, and minding their buſineſs, 
they watched all occafions to make themſel ves maſtets of the ill guar- 
ded and worſe provided City, and to end their enterpriſe by ſurpriſal, 
wherein they had good ſucceis; for having cauſed Bo Barques to be 


brought upon Carts, from the greater Caſalle, a Town in the State of 


Millain, to St. Georgie, they put them into the Lake, and put ſome 
fourſcore Souldiers into them 3 which making a little before Sun · riſing 
towards the Gate of the Caſtle which anſwers, upon St. George, where 
little fear being had by reaſon of the water, thete was but little or no 
guard kept; and an aſſault being furiouſly given at the ſame time on 
the oppolite part of the City, the Souldiers in the Barques clap d a Pe- 
tard to the Caſtle Gate, which being ill kept and worſe defendedl, was 
ſoon beaten down and maſter d; where whilſt they were fortifying 
St. George his Bridge, which (as it hath been ſaid) was cut in ſunder in 
the midſt, was croſs d over by great Planks, brought to that beirut 
over which the Dchch Horſe palz d, and entred by the Gate which was 
opened, and poſſeſs d but alittle. before, meeting with no refiſtagce: 
the Dukes Palace was preſently taken, which was neer that Gate, aud 
& rich formerly in Jewels and Houſhold-ſtuff, as any other Princes 
Palace in 1taly ; though for ſome late years the continual wars had wa- 
ſted much of her precious things; what was left was ſack d, together 
with the whole City: the Princeſs got into the Fort di Porto, whither 
the Princeſs Mary was forc d to fly with her tendet Babe 3 the aſſault oo 
ven laſted till the 14 hour; but the defendants yielding at the laſt, who 
heard that the Dutch were entred on the other fide, were purſued by 
the aſſailants, to the Church of St. Agneſe3 and thoſe who could get 
into the ſame Porto; which when they ſaw the City loſt, they ſtrove 


to make good by ſome works which they made toward the City; bur 


wanting both Counſel and Proviſions, and the dgtendants being diſ- 
maid, they liſtned willingly to Articles of Agreement, which were 
quickly propounded by the Dutch, who were deſirous to compleat the 
eaterpriſe : which Articles being agreed upon, the Fort was delivered 
up to the Impetialiſts. The Duk: and his Son, with ſome of their fol- 

Til 2 lowers, 
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lowers, as alſo the Marqueſs u Coure, who as Agent for the King of 
France bad tarried always in Manrwe, were ſuffer d to come forth; 
and being waited upon by ſome Troops of Horſe, they according to 
Articles retreated to Ferrara: The City was miſerubly ſack d, Mili- 
tary cruetty, avarice and luſt had room enough to vent themſelvet: it 
would be redious to relate the thonſtrous effects and execrable exam. 
ples which were there actedʒ n alſo to deſcribe the miſeries, afflictions 
and indignities which the miſerable Mantuan under went; we will 
therefore paſs by them, 23 being matter for a Tragical Poem rather, 
then for an Hiſtorical relation: it was really a miſerable thing, and much 
to be compaſſionated, and of great conſideration, that that City which 
was by teãſon of its ſituation thought impregnable, and by experience 


had proved to be ſo fox ſo many ages (for it is not known that it was ever 
ners within lefs 


taken before) ſhould fall into the hands of the o 
then orie year, This loſs was very ill reſented by the Princes of 114, 
who had not mach endeavoured to defend it, by teaſon of the multi. 
plicity of Forreigners that were then in Ita: nay, It became odious'to 
to the Spaniards, who had fo much endeavour d it, and been at ſuch er. 
peuce in fomenting it; by reaſon bf the concurrence of authority au 
ptecedency of place: the news thereof coming to & aſalle and Pieumam, 
did equatly aA both the Duke of Sew#y and-Spinsli : the latter not 
ſo much for his Kings Taterefts, for which it made not that the Ditch 
ſhould get raren ns as for the emulation he bore to . 
laltoz Who provirig more ſueceſstul in what betook in band, then he had 
done: he much maligued that fortune ſhould be ſo favourable to him in 
a much harder bufinefs thenghar of Caſalle; and the Duke of Sxawy, for 


that Judging thar the fury of the Forreigners would turn upon Fu- 
unt, he f 


oreſftw that his Stute, dy becoming the ſear of the war, 
would be expoſed to the like calainities and bafbariſmes by the ſame 
Nations; and that he being every where invironed by armed Fot- 
reignets who had no 'dependenty upon him, fe ſhould become the 
mark wheteat not only his enemies blows ſhould aim, but eventhelitc 
to his friends injuries, — e : he was allo troubled to ſote- 
ſee the certain loſs-of Caſale, wherein he was forc'd to eo - operae; 
which if it ſhould fall into the Spaniards hands, were it nothing elſe, 
how much would it leffen the Liberty of bis Principality: beingthere- 
fore born down by ſo many afflictlots of mind, by his bodily labour 
in war, by the rmiferies of bisCountty, and by the death of ſo many of 
his Subje*ts, what by Sword, what by Peſtilence 5 ſeeing Savoy loſt, 
and ſo many Towns in Pietdwort 3 and, that which tormented him moſt, 
being ſtruck with conſtertation, to ſee all his arr{fivial cunning whete- 
with he for many years had ballanced the Arms of France und Spain, 
and had not only maintain d his own fortune, but made himſelf almoſt 
Arbittator between thoſe two Nations, out- done, and deluded by 
Agents of both thoſe Crowms ; and alſo ſeeing his reputation ſo de- 
cayed, whereby be thought be bad raiſed his bead above the clouds, 
and did even touch heaven with his finger; aud defpairing ever to at- 
tain again to his former condition aud grandezza, he fell mortally fick's 
and not being able long to reſiſt the violence of that ſickneſs, he died 


in the ſpace of thret days, in the Sixty ninth year of his Age, 
the 
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the 26* of Fuly, in Savigliano leaving his State much leſſened and 


imbroifed. 4:2 8.4 

Ic is ſaid that his Father, Duke Emanacl Philibertiis, a wile and pru- 
dent Ptinte; one who was allo well read Ih the wars of his time, be- 
tween the Emperour Charles the Fifth, and Francs the Firſt of France, 
had always admoniſhed him, but chiefly when he lay upon his death- 
bed, that he ould by all means cadagrour to peace between the 
two Crowns 5- 9 * ſecum ot bis Principality : 
and that he ſhduld meddlo the leaſt that was poſſible in any wars, & cch- 
tentions which ſnould happen between them: an advice which was not 
well obſerved ; though by reaſon of the troubles which afterwards in- 
ſued in Fraue it proved qet uafortugate, but affaꝶdeꝗ bis Son occa- 
ſion of becoming greater Fad more glorious: yer wen France had 
ceaſed (as atthe preſent) fr inteſtige tumults, and wis reduced under 
the exact obedience of a King, and of a ſolid and well regulated Go- 
yernment 3 he found how wile he might have been if he had obſerved 
it. Thepublick and private actions of this Prince would really afford 
abundade ſcope for long d good Diſcourſe; on whe one, ani on the 
other ſides Md perhaps it would not be much am to enter 2 it; 
fince the difeourſe thereof falling appunely with the concluſion of 
this Book, ' would got nth intetrupt the thred of an Hiſtorical Nar- 


ration, and would much fatisfie their curidfiry who Thall recelve ſatiſ- 
faction in reading theſe preſent memorials; and yet it will be more 
wiſely done, to leave it unden for as the private actions of this Prince 
night well become the Pen of a private N = who ſhould undertake 


to write his Life and Actions particularly z ſo do they almoſt miſ be- 
come the VV iter of a gene tal Hiſtory: d publick and principal Acti- 
ons of this Prince, wherein he did very much ſignalize himſelf, bei 
Written in this Book, without eithet adulation or rngouc he wiſe 
nabisſed Reader, who is to judge thereof, may of bimſelf obſe ve 
dem, and rheteom gather vhar, which 28 t would dhe ſuperfluoum to 
mention in this place; fo the Author hath not thougti ſit to deſaribe 
idem, or to obſerve them diſtinc ly and particuladly, e v. 
IL-2 1 \V * 
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""Harles Emanuel, Duke F Savoy, i focteeded by his Son Vidatio 
E: Amadeo; who finding that the French had taken Carignano ge 
from Savigliano 10 recover it, wberein failing, he comes to 4 conſif, 
wherein the French have the better. The French go from Carignano i. 

Avigliana, which they tate. Collalto having taten Mantua , come! 

into Piedmont with freſh Forces. Peace is treated of in Italy, and is 

Germany 5 and not being able to be concluded in Italy, « Trace i ender 

voured 3 which — refoled by Spinola, he dies ſoon after; and afin 

his death, is accepted of by the Duke of Savoy, by Collalto, andby itt 

Marqueſs of San Croce, who ſuccedes Spinola in the Government 

Millain, and in being General, The Trace being expired, the Frenci 
come with new Forces from France to relieve Caſ. Sf e; and being come i 
the Trenches of Spinola's Camp, juſt a they were beginning Bite), 
peace is concluded in conformity to the peace formerly made in Germany 
in execution whereof, the intereſſed Princes Agents meet in Chiralco, 
and there adjuſt the differences between the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua 
4 great part of Montferrat is aſſigned over to the Duke of Savoy; 

the manner of reſtoring the States of M:ntua and Montfetrat & tee 
upon 45 alſo the like of the Towns of Piedmont and of the Griſons 
Towns; after the effetual reſtitution whereof, the King of France de- 
mands Pinarollo of the Dake of Savoy, together with the whole Valij 

ef Peroſa, and obtains it. 7 he proceedings of the King of France * 
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both the Crowns to the deceaſed Dube is bis yay th 


va, and upon other Towns which lay lower; and gaking 
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of Swedland in Gomes 444nfs the 22 art itrtated of, 40 
the Negotiation and Cone of Peace berween the Commonnealth of - 
Genoa and the Dake Savoy — miraculous Febrick 

of the new — 6 and the ſtranęe preſervation of that Ci- 
Ta „ whevemith the whole State of Genog war i eked, and 
more then half Italy. This twelfth Book and the whale pre ext Hiſtory 
prong with the Marriage between the King of Hungary, Jen is the 


„ and the 1 er 6 1 K of Spain. aud 
7 Sl the the Duke of Urbia's death, aud — State 10 the 
Apoſtalickł See, 


T. death oſ the Dube of $evey pt oved not ſo great n alteration 


to the main oi Affairs, by hb keiag lucceeded by his Son, — 

was now almoſt 40 years old; bred up in his Fathers $9 School, 
2 great Prince, and allege omimander : ſo 4; being inſtructed by ſo 
— a Maſter i 1 the Art both of War and Peace, none doubted 
but that he would equal his Father ia both z 2nd being knowing and par- 
taker of the Affairs of State, and of all his Fathers Councils, ends, and 
reſolutions, having for many years being vers d in publich affairs, as 
well Civil as Milkary; the | Principality ſeemed nat to be any thing 
oy. ptr —— inte wee i 

8 c to E 

and concord; fos inftead of the hatted 


A with the King 
— the King 


ſoas i n to ba believed. ter the for- 
mer would not eaſily depreſſion of his Siſters Husbane, 
which drew along with it inſeparadly the like of, his Siſter : nor that the 
other would retuſe any thing which might;wake for the good of a 
. to him both in blood and Intereſt 5 and yet aã Councils 
of State which give motion to all things, and hereby Princes goyera 
themſelves, do not contract Parentage, it was ere knows, how 
weak curbs Kindred or Conjunction in Mood ate, tg hold back the force 
ob Domination, and the defice of enlarging Contines, and of hettering 


the condition of 
94 over the Pee, aud. refteſh d themſclyes 


Principali 

Ide French having paſs 
in $als{co, could not goto the relief of Caſale hy that way, neither by 
reaſon of the enemies Army which was quatter d in Sauigliane where · 

fore they reſolved to back again over the. Pee, and Pr to 
Mnerdlleby the ſame way that hey came; and in teit March backward 
they incamped under Lui; but findimg it tu be too ſtrong they tarried 
dot long there, but returned to Pixaralls ; and finding the Towns of 


Piedmont, fot the moſt par deſolate and void of 2 by the 


ano, 
ELI 


Plague; and that the new Dukes Army was quarter d in 5 
beyond the Pe, they fell down upon V igene, Fills franca, and V 
them without 
any reſiſtance, they came to Pancaleri 3 where then took up the lame 
Quarters, and lodged in the fame Fortifications, wherein che Dyke bad 
camped a little before agaioft them: they then had a mind to take Ca- 
ne, which lay 2 little lower within two usb et · ſnot of the Poe, 


where 
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where the woodden Bridge was,indeavouring to paſs by that way to ca. 
ſallez they therefore ſehr ſome of their Horſe,under Mounſieur De 44 Tre. 
moville, to Corignane, whete taking a ſtrong houſe wich ſerved tor a Ca- 
ſtle they advanced to the Bridge. Duke Yit#ori being aware of theit ends 
came ont of Savigliane;and marc hing with his Army on the hither bank, 
be made two companies of Carabiaes id vanceqtbat they might come the 
ſooner to the Bridge, which gorthither juſt at the ſame time that the 
French were come ner the outer more head of the Bridge; and lighting 
off Horſe back they placed themſelves to defend it: And the French le. 
ving a Commander with a Troop of Horſe in Carignano, retreated to 
Pancaleri : The Spaniſh Horſe came the ſame night to the Bridge, which 
the Catabines defended;and the next day the Duke coming thither with 
his Army, quartered upon the bank oppoſite to C arignans, keeping the 
Bridge in his poſſeſſion, which being broken off in the midſt, met toge- 
ther by a dia — - which being pull d up on the Dukes fide, fell 
down onthe other 
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de towards Carigna no, ſo as the Duke might open 
the way to his men, and keep it ſnut from the Enemy. About 
4900 Dutch were to come to Avigliana under Count Verraa 3. by which 
recruit the Duke became ſtronger, he would not refuſe to fight thee- 
nemy ; but reſolved to quarter on the other ſide of the Pos, that he 
might be neerer them; to the which purpoſe he ſent 500 hundted Foot; 
and à peece of Cannon; under the Camp Maſter Zuigi Ponſe a Spaniard) 

to recover Carignano;ʒ after the which he ſeat Gerardo Gambacorti wi 
4-o Horſeꝭ to the eud that coming to the Capuchins place they mighe 
ſhelter-the 500 foot buſied in the taking of Carignans, and might alſo 
back the Dutch who were to come to A vigliaus without any convoy of 
Horſe to the Camp. Ponſe went with his men to force Carignan; aud 
whilſt be was bottelF in the buſineſs, G ambacorti who found that the ſuc- 
cour was come, be left company of Curaſsiers at the Capuchins plan 
5 2nd advanced with the three other companies of Carabines, towards 
Fancaleri; where meeting! wich the Enemies Van led on by Marquis 
Diffiate,” he began a ſtout Skirmiſh , at the beginning whereof C 
batorrd ledt to the Duke to adhbance with the whole Army, or that 
whilft/he fought the enemy, he might retreat with the Cannon, and 
men which fought before Carignano. But the Duke who had received 
ne adyertiſment from Yerr#,> would come neither that day, nor by 
that way; but anſweretj that be would not aduance with the Army but 
will d him to entertaine the Enemy; till the Cauuon were withdrawss 
Theeoaflic laſted four hours, wherein the French increaſing in num- 
ber, eb. d Gambatoris to the Port- cullis of Carignane, where dy reaſon 
5 of the natrowneſſe of the place he could hardhy ave retreated without 
| diſorder,” had he not been'ſeafonably ſuccourd:by Martin d Aragona, 
who was ſent to him by the Duke wich 400 Spaniſh Mushetiets; {024 
being incouraged by this new recruit, the French were eaſily ſepteſſedt 
who thinking that the Enemies whole Atmy bad paſt pyer the Rivers 
together with theꝭ te truit, werel ſlacket in their purſuit, and afforded 
convefiſente to Cumbacorti; and to Dan Martin ot Aragon, tonettea back 
in good order by the Bridge, all che Cannon and Foot which were gon 
to the taking of Carięnuno being drawn off before them. The numbers 
that dyed in this conflict were equal on both ſides; the Duke of T4 
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muglia receiv. d a ſore wound in the knee, by a Musket. ſhot, and a Cap- 
tan of Horſe was alſo ſorely wounded; the French quarter d in Carig- 
nano, and the Duke on the oppoſite ſhore, obſerving one anothers 
vayes, and expecting another occaſion for action, which it was not long 
ere it prelented it ſelf very ſingularly for the French. For the Duke be- 
ing impatient to tarry on this fide tte Poe, and not being contented with 
his being fenc d by the water, had a deſire to go to the oppoſite ſhore, 
2nd to tortifie the head of the Bridge towards Carignans; the buſineſſe 
being argued, met with variety of opinions; as for the new Fortification, 
it was conſidered, that by making it the Enemies army would be in a 
manner beſieged, for it would be forced by the Garriſon of that For- 
tification to live cloſer and more united, and would conſequently find 
orexter ſcarcity of Vicuals and Forrage: And in caſe it thould go-to 
Turin, as it was feared it would, or would attempt going to Caſale by 
the Caneveſe, they might the eaſilier keep behind them, hinder their de- 
fignes, and oppoſeall their attempts, On the contrary it was ſaid, that 
the fitter, and more opportune the fortification ſhould be, the harder and 


. 


more dangerous it would be to begin 1 and bring it to perfection, 


by reaſon of the Ent mies being quartered ſo neer in Carignano; who, 
nere it only for Repurations ſake, could not poſſibly ſuffer. that fortifi- 
taion to be m ade under their noles, Moreover; that the intended work 
being divided, and ſeparated by the water from the Army, it would be 
hard to ſuccour it; that therefore being content to' Keep the Bridge 
u their power, which afforded them ſufficient convenience to keep 


behind any motion of the Enemy, they ſhould, make uſe of the ſatety 


bat the River afforded them, againſt whatſoever the French ſhould do. 
te contrary opinion prevailed for fortity ing, which was thus deviſed; 
that a half Moon ſhould be made on the head of the Bridge towards 
carignans, which ſhould be flank'd on both. ſices which were to be 
made on alittle Iſland which the Poe makes neer the banks3 the care of 
the half Moon was committed tothe Spaniards,,and tbe trench on the 
right hand tothe Dutch, and ibat on tt e leſt to the Italians; and they 
were all ordered, that if the Enemy ſhould aſſault them before they were 
fortified, they ſhould retreat by the Bridge without making any reſiſt- 
ances if after they were fortified, that they ſhould, defend themſelves; 
They wrought two days quietly in their works, without being troubled 
by the French, who did but laugh at them; but conſidering the conſe- 
vence be ter afterwards, and knowing what prejudice it would occa- 
ion when it ſhould be perfeRed , eſpecially if theyſhould beinforced 
to remove from where they were; They ſent for a good ſtrength of 
men from Pancaleri, and ſallied on the ſudden forcibly from Carigyave, 
— 1 them whilſt the work was imperfect; 1200 of the beſt and 
braveſt French gave the firſt furious aſſault, the Dutch making but bad 
reliſtance, thoſe ve y ſame who behaved themſelves ſo bravely in the 
cor flict at A vig liana, began to quit their ſtations and fled, without almoſt 
iriking a ſircke 3 io as the ha'f Moon which lay open on that ſide, 
ater a long and valiant reſiſtance, was loſt, together with many men. 
Whereupen, the other Trench made by the Italians,who were not able 
o withſtand che brun was alſo abandoned; nor could the Duke ſend 
any to ſuccour them though te cadeayoured 7 For the Bridge being 
Kk | too 
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too narrow to paſſe over many a-breſt, the ſuccour was too ſlender for 
ſuch an aſſault; nzy, the confuſion ot thoſe that came in to ſuccour waz 
prejudicial to themfelyes : for thronging together upon the Bridge, 
many of them fell into the water and were drowned y thoſe that dyed 
and were drown'd, on the Dukes ſi de, were 500 foot; thoſe of quality 
that were flain, were Don Alphonſo Swaſſo, Leiutenant to the Camp. 
Maſter General, and ſome Foot Captaines z Don Martin 4 Aragon, 
after given great trial of his Valour, was fore wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner, Camp- Maſter Nicolo Doria, being ſhot by a Mus ket, dyed ſoon 
after, 200 of the French were ſlain, and yet both fides were equally 
affraid, tor each party cut the Bridge in two on their ſide; The French 
feared another better regulated affault, being very we. k, and having 
loſt many men; and hearing that the whole body of the Dutch who 
were before Mantua, was come to the Enemies Camp: And the Duhe 
that the French = ng over the Bridge in the heat of victory, might 
cauſe great diſturbance inthe Camp, which was full of fear and eonſu- 
ſion. Thus both of them being divided by the River, both of than 
were Maſters of the Field 5 the French, on that fide the Poe whichwy 
towards the Alp, the Duke, on that fide which lay towards Cafalt, 
the Armies increaſed almoſt at the ſame time; for Collalio baving taken 
Mantua came into Piedmont with 8000 Foot, and 1500 Hoſe, under 
Marſhal Scomberg, who being to paſſe thorow the vally of Suſa, Marhil 
De la Force, and Momoyancy , after having tarried ten or twelve dayes 
in Carignano, and baving well refreſh'd their men with the vidulk 
which they found there, went towards that valley to encounter them 
and the Duke, when they were gon, quitted his quarters, and took up 
new between Tori and Moncaleri: and having ſent 2000 Foot to 
defend Turin, he betook himſelf to defend the ſtone Bridge, which 
was built over the For, neer Moncaleri, quartering 2000 Foot upon the 
Hill which overlook'd the Bridge on Moncaleris fide. When the French 
Army was come to Viola, it heard that Scomberg being come with new 
Forces from France had taken Avigliana, whereinto he entred without 
any oppoſition, finding it infected with the Plague and void of inha- 
bitants, as many other Towns in Piedmont were; he came before the 
Caſtle, which truſting to the ſtrength of its ſcituation, ſtood upon de- 
fence, though the Plague was got amongſt the garriſon, and though 
the Caſtle was onely fortified after the ancient manner; the Duke 
would have advancetto relieve the Caſtle, but he was perſwaded tothe 
contrary by Collatio, who was not naturally given to love dang: 
Collalts foreſaw, 1 going to relieve the Caſtle they might per- 
chance come to a e, wherein the Dukes men being diſcour- 
aged by the unfortrinate ſucceſſe of the two laſt actions, would not have 
behaved themſelves better then before, and ruine depending upon the 
loſs, he thought it would not be wiſely done, to adventure the main con- 
cernment upon a battle. So the Caſtle wanting relief, and more ms 
ned for want of water, then by the Enemy, it fell into the hands ofthe 
French. This acquiſition opened the way for the French into the C#- 
reveſa and from thence to Caſſalle; and it was not unlikely but that the) 
mighe eafily paſſe over the Poe over againſt that City, where being 8t* 


det the ſhelter of the Cannon of that pl:ce, and joyning with the 5 
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riſon which was there, they might eaſily paſs the foord, and confe- 
quently relieve Caſale: which the Dake apprehending, he ſent Cam 
bacorti with 400 Horſe into the Caneveſe, to the end, that paffing over 
ls Dora, they might maſter that way; and Marque Spinala, fearing 
the danger, munited the bank of Poe with'a double Trench, the one 
2p4inft ide River, the other againſt the City and Citadel, before which 
ey wrought continually, bringing on cheit approaches; inſomuch xs 
we Spaniards, to whoſe ſhare the taking of the Zul wark of 5a Croce 
fel}, were advanc d fo far as they were ready to fall into the Diich, and 
zttempted the Wall; and when by the ſtroug oppugning and by the 
ſcatcity of Victuals, the Town was not lihely to hold out long, the 
Siege, defente and ſuccout, were delaied by a Treaty of Truce, which 
being formerly begun, was not long after perfected; and that the ori- 
gina and progrefs of this Treaty of Truce, and of another Negotiation 
of Peace which was at this time very hotly handled, and not long after 
concluded inthe Diet at Ratubont, may be the better known, it will be 
neceſſary to take the buſineſs a littłe higher, 

The Blectors not being content to have made the Emperour lay 
down his Arms, by caſhiering Malleſtein, the Duke of Frirlavd, and 
by diſſolving that Army which: was ſo formidable to all Germany - 
they demanded that ſome order might be taken abour rhe ſetling of the 
Fairs of Italy, eſpecially thoſe of m and Menferrat : they ho- 
'#*ted this their demand with the juſtice of Nevers his cauſe, who, as 
they ſaid, wav not ro be put ont of pofſefſien of his Dominionsunheard : 
they ſaid likewiſe, that ir was 4 great prejudice to the jariſdiction of the 
Empire, that the S paniards, under the name and authority of the Empe- 
tour, ſhould: bereavea Vaſſall of rhe Empite of thoſe States; to make 
themſelves maſters thereof; for if they ſhould fall into their hands, it 
would be hard to exerciſe the Ceſarean authority againſt them, and 
' they would hardly be brought to acknowledge thit' they held them as 
in Fee from the Empire: they likewife complain'd that Armies were 
ſent into 1#4ly without their knowledge or confent ; alledging that ebis 
was contrary to the ancient inftitutions of the Sacred Empire, which 
they publickly.ſaid were broken and violated, as weltiathis, as in many 
other things + they tacitety reproved him for having by the Cefareari 
Arms and Authority aſſiſted the rather violent then juſt ends of the 
Spaniſh Agents, againſt a Vaſſat who was ready to acknowledge that 
de held thofe States from Ceſar, and did with all ſubmiſſion defire tobe 
inveſted thereinto: they exaggerated the ſtrange conſequences which 
vould reſult to Germam from theſe commotionss for the King of 
France, and Prince of Italy, being deſirous for their own ſafety faketo 
maintain thoſe States, and thut Dake; thouglythey could not directly 
Oppoſe the Ceſarean and Spaniſh Forces in his defence, did not with- 

ding hold intelligence together, and did aſfiſt the German Princes 
underhand, whe were defirous of novelties, that they might alienate 
themſelves from the Emperour, and incite the people againſt him; 
and that they did alfo adminiſter aid to the King of Swedland; to the 
end, that the Emperours Forces being held play in Cermuny, might 
not foment the Spaniards 'in Italj : they perſiſted the more confidently 
in theſe their complaints; for that they "oe the Emperour — and 
| kk 2 them 
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themſclves favoured, and (et on by the King of France, with whom 
they held ſtrict and ſecret Intelligence. Thar King had ſent Monſieut 


Leon, Embaſſadour to the Diet, to juſtifie in appearance his afliſting a 


Vaſlal of the Sacred Empire, againſt the Spaniards, who under theco. 
lour of the Sacred Empire, ſtrove to oppreſs bim, and to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of his Dominions, to make way for the Monarchy of Ita which 
they lo much coveted : but ineffe8 to ſollicite the EleRors and Princes 
of Germany, who were ill ſatisfied with the preſent condition of affairs, 
and to encburage them to joyn in beating down the Auſtrian greataeſs, 


and ta ſavour the Duke of Nevers his cauſe ; which the Pope did alſo 


favour, who was ve y deſirous to keep thoſe States in the Houle of 
Cenſaga, to the end, that by excluding the Spaniards from thence, 
1zaly might not hazard the loſs of Liberty: but he cbiefly favouredihe 
emulation which all the German Princes bore to the Spaniards; by rea- 
fon of the exceſſive authority which the King of Spain, Agents arro- 
gx'ed unto themſelves in Ceſars Court; wherein pretend ing to be above 
all, they ſeemed as if they would govern the afflirs of Germany asthey 
liked; and the Emperour as well for bis conjunction in intereſt, asfor 
his neceſſity of being ſupplied with moneys, was forc d to adhere unto 
them: which the Germans not being able to tolerate, they did oppoſe 
their ends and intereſts : ſo as under colour of the juſtice of Newers his 
cauſe, and of preſerving the rights of the German Empire, they Sow 
the Emperor in this very cauſe,and would maintain it againſt the Spaniſh 
Agents, who endeavoured to ſuffocate it by power in Ceſers Court, 2 
they did to oppreſs it by Arms in Italy: wherefore they reiteratedtheit 
former Proteſtations got to joyn in the defence of the war made by the 
King of Swedland, whoſe actions increaſing in fame and reputation, be- 
gan to make men bethink themſelves. The Duke of Savoy alſo aud 
Collalis fomented the ſpeedy concluſion of the peace, who both of 
them writto that Diet, and tald the Emperour and the-EleRors, that 
Piedmont could no longer maintain the war; whoſe affairs running ma- 
niteſt ruine, the Duke was forced either to ſuccumb to the King of 
France, or to agree with him: if either of which ſhould happen, all 
things would neceſſarily be ruined, The. Emperour, who had no 
Forces on foot, and ſaw ſuch an averſion in the EleRors, and in ſo ma- 
ny other Princes, to the wars of Italy, being ſcandalized at the unjult 
proceedings againſt Nevers; the Emperour being alſo touched in con- 
ſcience, and defirous of his Sons election, ſor: which he had already 
given way to much greater things, eaſily conſented to all their de- 
fires : many thiogs were therefore treated of, many things pretend- 
ed, and neer concluding. in fayour to the Duke of Nevers, and to 
the great prejudice of the Spaniſh pretenſions. Don Carls Doris, Duke 
of Tarci, was then Embaiſadour in extraordinaty from the King of 
you in Ret&boxe : being ſent to that Diet to further the Election of 
he King of the Romans, in the petſon of the King of Hangar, Son 
to the Emperour, married at this time to Mary, Siſter to the King of 
Spain: but this Ele tion not being to be treated of in this Det, becauſe 
it was not in imated the ein, as was neceſſary by the Laws of the Em- 
pirey and for that the Electors of Saxon and of Brandenbarg, (dilguſted 


y the Emperour, and almoſt qui :e alienated from him) were neither 
come 
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come thither, nor had ſent their Proctories thither : And aſter Orders 
taken in the Diet for the Affairs of germany, and of the Empire, the Ne- 
gotiations were reduced to the Affairs of 1taly, and particularly, to the 
Duke of Nerers his Cauſe, oy 8 3 
Doris, who ſaw upon what diſadvantagious terms the Peace was 
treated on for the King of Spun, and ho far the French prevailed by 
the help and Intelligence held by the Electom; and that the Emperour 
being forced by the leudnels ot the Times, and of his own, Imereſts, 
could not gove:n his pretenfions as he would have done, but was, for- 
ced to incline towards B\VIRg ttem ſatisfaRtion,; even much Tn 
judice of his own Affairs ; he earneſtly deſired, aqd obtained ir, T bat 
be not being ſear. to Treat of Peace in the Kings Name, might be per- 
mitted to acquaint the King upon what Conditions the Agreement was 
negotiated, before it was concluded. Thus having gotten a ſuſpenſion 
for two moneths, they forbare to canclude what they were already 
agreed upoo. db JC 
Whilſt the peace was treated on in Ratisbone, it was not abandoned 
by the Nuntio Panciruolo in Italy, herein all parties wece well inclined 
unto it: the King of France, Duke of Savoy, and Collalto, for the ſame 
reaſons for which they dig follicite it in Germany, and the two laſt, be- 
c;uſe they liked not the buſineſs of Caſale. The Duke, by reaſon of the 
eat prejudice which would reſult to him, if it ſhould hacceed bappi- 
y; and Celalto, out of the emulation he bote to Spinola, and his hatred. 
tothe Spaniards; which reſpects, an the contrary, made Spinols, yery, 
much deſite it, leſt that the bad correſpondency with the Duke, and 
Colalto's emulation, might ruine it, Lukas great diſcredit,, Collalro. ha« 
ving appeared. ſo averſe unto it, as that he would not grant him one 
bare thouſand men, though he caſhieged them after. Manga was taken, 
and Spinola needed them much before Calle: ſo as Spinsls being in 
bores by ſo many difficulties and diffidences, tad promiſed the Nua - 
tio to quit the enterpriſe, if the French would forego the Dukes 1 owns 
which they had taken, and would retreat to beyond the Mountains: 
which Agreement being accepted by the King of France, would have 
been effected, had not his authority been reſtrained: by new Orders 
from Spain; for Abbot Scaglia, who was ſent, as hath been ſaid, by 
the late Duke into Spain, had acquainted that Court with Spinola's aver- 
ſion ro the Duke; with the bad intelligence which paſs'd between him 
and Collalto, and what ſad conſequences, might thereupon inſue to the 
prejudice of the common cauſe: he had alſo accuſed Spinols of being 
too :pparently inclined to making peace, upon any whatſoever condi- 
tions, ſuch as would not only be diſhonourable jor their Forces, but 
apparently dangerous for the common affairsz and t}-at it could not be 
known whence this ſhould proceed, unleſs it were from his bad inclina- 
tion towards the Duke, with whom be had proceeded fo ſeve ely: ſo 
a5 nothing but ruinous effects tothe common affairs could be expected 
from ſo great a diſcrepancy of bumqurs, ends and wills 3 ſiace the Duke 
not being able any longer to eadure it would be forced to ule any 
means for his own honour and ſafety : to theſe powerful reaſons, he 
added no leſs prevailing proofs : amongſt others, the rough draught 
a certain Cap'tul:tions of Peace, written by Spinolas Sectetaty, 
| whereby 
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whereby though the King of France was obliged to free the Duke of 
Savoy Dotninions, and to withdraw his Forces into France, yet was 
thereno caution mentioned for the obſervance thereof; fo as it was in 


the Kings will and choice whether or no he would obſerve what he way 


bound unto by the Articles, though all things ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſerved by the reſt: nor was this all: he covenanted by the ſame Capi- 
tukitiöns that all the Poremates of Italy and Germany, the Electors 


name; ſhould favour the States of Mantua and Montferrar, in Caſe they: 
mould be moleſted by any; and the Duke obliged bimſeif to afford pal 
uc 


ſage and victuals to the French Armies, if they ſhould be ſent to ſuc. 
comrthoſe States: à League, or rather a Conſpiracy, of all theſe Princes 
agaluſt the Emperour and King of Spain, if at any time the Emperour 
ſnould upon — — cauſe proceed againſt bis Vaſſal, or if the King of 
Spain ſhould aſhſt 

at ſo great indignities and prejudices, would willingly have accepted 


and ſubſcribed it, had it not been abhorred by the Duke and by Collal- 


to, with the unanimous conſent of all the Captains, as being too inſo- 
lent and too unworthy of the Ceſarean authority, and repuls'd as too 
prejudicial to Piemont, and tothe State of Millan. Theſe and other 
reafons*prevailed ſufficiently with the Conde Duca, who was more in· 
clined to the Duke of Savey, then to Syinola? fo as there needed not 
many perfwaſtons, to induce him to limit Spinole's authority in the 


point of making peace: ſo as when MN e going into France to Ne- 


gotiate wich the King, return d to Italy, with the concluſion #greed u 
on by the King, he found all broken off and in diſorder by new Directi- 


ons: in this interim the eld Duke being dead, à ſuſpenſion of Arms 
was treated of by the new Duke, between himſelf and the Com- 
mandery of Ceſe, and the King of Spins party, on one fide, and the 
French Commanders on the othet fide, as well in 7:4/y as out of it: by 
which all hoſtility and innovation of the Fortificartons, hoſtile acts, and 
taking of Towns was inhibited: that the City and Caftle of Cale 
ſhoukd be affigned over to Spin, and that he ſhould furniſh the Cita- 
del, being paid for it, with Victuals during the time of Truce; that if 
the peace ſhould be concladed in Ratisbere,itfhould be obſerved on all 
ſides; if not concluded by the 15% of October, that the Truce ſhould 
ceaſe, and that it ſhould be lawful for the French afterwards to en- 
deayour the relief of the Citadel, and for the others to defend it; and 
that each of them might uſe their Arms, and do all hoſtile acts, as be- 
fore the Truce; that if the Citadel ſhould not be ſuccoured during che 
whole moneth of Ober, it ſnould be delivered over to Spinola, who 
was to have Hoſtages given him, for the performance thereof: that 
if it ſhould be ſuecouted, Spinola ſhould re-deliver the Caſtle and Cita- 
del. The French Commanders durſt not accept of this Truce, witl- 
out expreſs order from the King; though Tora inform'd them often 
what want they had of Vieuals, Moneys and Men, many whereof were 
dead of the Plague: proteſting tha he could not keep it longer then 
September: this Propoſal being ſent to Paris, it was eafily agteedto; 
for there they deſired time for the delivery of Caſalle, to the end, that 
thereby they might make the peace which was in treaty at Katine 
on 


upon bette conditions; or might have time to relieve it, if peace th 
| not 


the Emperour; and yet, ſaid Scaglia, Spinola winking 
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not be concluded : Vhereupon Monſieur di Breſſe was immediately 
ſent to 1taly, with expreſs Or a the Freach Commanders and to 
the Duke ds Mayne, who, as been ſaid, was in Caſalle, that t 
ſhould accept of it: but ſome time being this mean while paſt, c 
was not in the former condition; fox the beſiegers, as hath been for- 
metly ſaid, were gotten into the Ditch, and the Neapolitans, who be- 
ſieged the City, were fallen upomtbe Walls; and che Plague having 
conſumed maay of the defendants, it might probably be ſup that 
for want of men the like might befall that place, as had hapned to 
Mantua; it being likewiſe known that thoſe within the Towa were in 
great fearcity of Victuals; wherejore Spina, making his advantage 
thereof, would no longer liſten to any ſuſpenſion, to any Truce or 
peace; eſpecially as concerning making the Citadel longer-liv'd, by 
turniſhing it with Vicuals, and not innovating any thing during the 
Truce, nor making new deſences againſt ſuch ſuccours as ſhould come 
when the Truce ſhould be expired. 

Spinola was at this time much wearied both ia body and mind, by the 
labours he had taken, and by the agitation of ſpirit which be had ſuffer- 
ed in theſe preſent Qccurrences: the leflening of his power had wounded 
him ſorely : wheretore falling ſick, and his malady both of body and 
mind cncreaſing, he ſoon becameunfit.for managing ſo important an 
enterpriſe, or indeed for any@ther enterpriſe : it was theretore requi- 
ſue to ſend for the Marquels of San Croce, who was then at Genes, and 
tor the Lord Chancellor and thoſe of the Cabinet Councel, from Mil- 
lan, who being come to the Camp, the Kings Orders, which 
provided fora fucceſſour incaſe Spila, ſhquld die 3 and therein they 
tound San Croce nominated ; to whom Spinela relinquilh'd the Go- 
vernment of all things. Spinals went from the Camp, and retired ta 
Caſtel nuouo di ſcriula, in the Tortoneſe, to be cured of his ſickneſs, 
but being ancient, and his ſickneſs encrealing, he dyed on the 25thof 
September, two moneths after the late Duke of Savoy. The Affairs of 
War and Goverament went leſs in reputation by Spinslas death: the 
Duke of S«voy, wearied with the troubles of a long war, which he (aw 
wa ſtill maintained in his Country, and not being pleaſed that the Spa- 
nards ſhould tuffer him to loſe his State, fo they might get Gets liſt- 
ned willingly to the offers of France 3 which promiſed to reſtore him 
tothe entire poſſeſſion of all that had been taken from him, and, more- 
over, fatisfaRion and recompence for his pretences to Montferrat; for 
the King of France finding what difficulty and danger there would be 
Inrelieving Caſalle, by reaſon of the Dukes oppokcion, laboured to 
win him over trom the contrary party; and if the Duke could be ſafely 
re · poſſeſs d of his own by peace wherefore ſhauld he wait for the re- 
covery thereof by the uncertain and ruinous events of war? moreover, 
by favouring che buſineſs of Caſalle, he made fetters for his own flave- 
y; fincethen by preſerving that place, he might recover his own 
Srate, and have (atisfaRion for all his pretences, what reaſon had he to 
endeavour the getting of ir, with ſo much loſs to bis Subjects, and pre- 
pdice to his own Dominions: but theſe practices met with theſe difh - 
culties : the Duke would not part from the Ceſarean and Spaniin fade, 
hour being effectually reſtored to all that had been taken from him ; 

| an 
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and the King would keep it as a pledge for the reſtitution of Man 
already loſt, and of Caſale, if for "(ho relief it ſhould chance to be 


la Yer this treaty being on foot Made the Duke more temiſſe 
in Hs joyning with Spain, and deſirous to handle the bufineſſe ſo as 
that the Spamatds ſhould deſire a general peace, whereby he was ſure 
to bereſtored to his former condition, and that Caſſalle ſhould not fall 


into the Spaniards hands: yet he wiſely cloked theſe his ends with ſeve 


ral artifices.' He anſwer. d the French, who promiſing ſpeedy peſſeſſion 
of all that he had loſt, earneſtly preſt him to declare for their King ; 
that fe could not in honour paſſe ſo ſuddenly from the friendſhip of the 
King of Spain, to enmity with him; and that it would be too great an 
indignity that the ſame Sun, which at his rifing ſaw him a Friend to that 
King; ſhould at his ſetting finde him his Enemy, That there ſhould 
ſometime be allowed between the one and the other; as Summer turnes 
not ſuddenly to Winter, without the interpoſing of Autumn; nor 
Winter to Summer, without the like interpoſal of the Spring; he offer. d 
notwithſtanding, to declare himſelf neutral for a while, till buſineſſe 
might be brought to ſome reaſonable compoſition, and that in caſe 
the Spaniards ſhould'fail of doing what became them, he would be ready 
to declare for France, and to oppoſe thoſe who would oppoſe reaſon, 
The!e were the points diſcus'd in theſe preſent negotiations; but neither 
was Collalio tight to the King of Spain's cauſez for though now that bis 
rival Spino/a was removed, it appeared that he might more favour the 
enterprize of Caſſalle, had it been for nothing elſe but that the eaſineſſe 
of the ſucceſs wherein he had cooperated, might double the glory which 
be pretended to by the taking of Mantuaʒ ye: through the hate which he 
bore to the name of Spain, he held better intelligence with the new 
Duke then with the Spaniards 3 and perſiſting in his firſt reſolution of 
minding the defence of Piedmont, and the oppoſing of the French more 
then the taking of Caſale, he would not afford any help thereunto. 
This his ill will proceeded not from the averſion of the Ceſarean 
Officers to thoſe of Shun, but from ill offices done him by the Spaniſh 
Agents to the Emperour; for thinking that he bore no good will 
unto the King, they had uſed all the means they could to remove him 
from his charge, and that he might be ſear for back into Germany; and 
certainly it bad been done, had it not been for his Wife, whole fayour 
with the Emperour defended him againſt the endeavours of the Spa- 
niards. The Duke being therefore inclined to the French, for the teco- 
vety of his State, or to the preſervation of Caſalle, for his own indemp* 
nity; and knowing that the loſſe of that Town would mar tt e general 
peace, which was the onely thing which could put him into his former 
condition: and Cofalto being totally inclined to favour the Dukes in- 
tereſt, and Sancta Croce not being ot ſo warlike a diſpoſition as was Spi- 
nola, but being 1ather mild and remiſs, and much addi< ed to civil ger | 
tiations, much lefle to the troubles and dangers of war; it was ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe that looked aſquint upon the taking of Caſſalle, havig 
more field- room allowed by the weakneſſe ot the preſent Government, 
ſhould openly vent their diſſatista tion, and ſhew the greater reſent- 
men',” The firſt ation of want of reſpeR towards Sancta Croce, * 
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of great prejudice to the main affair, was the Truce and ſuſpenſjon of 
Arms. which Spinola refuſed , and which was now accepted of by the 
Dube in favour to the French,; and by Cellalis in ſavour tothe Duke, 
which had it been never fo little a while delay d, the City and Citadel of 
Coſſalle would certainly have been ſurrendered, This ſuſpenſion being by 
them accepted, and ſubſcribed without Santa Croce his knowledge, nay 
contrary to his will, was pteſently ſent to Sancta Croce to be by him ſub- 
ſeribed. This appeared to Sancta Croce, and to the other Commander to 
be an action; as indeed it was, ſo proud and arrogant, as ii the Duke and 
collalis did thereby — themſelves the ſuprearn arbitracy of 
things, even about Sancta Eroce's ſelf; Vet wanting Courage to contradict 
it, or to reſent it, he unwillingly gave way unto it; and the fear of the 
Dukes and Collalios alienation prevailing over his dignity, he ſubſcribed 
the Trace and ſuſpenſion of Arms; For had he done otherwiſe, the com- 
mon cauſe being by them abandoned, or indeed croſs d, might be reduc- 
ed into great ſtreights. The Truce being thus by common conſent ac- 
cepted,the King ot Spins Forces quit Pieamont, retreated to the State 
of Millain, Collalto ſt aying bebind with the Ceſarean Forces. Thoſe who 
were befote C ſſalle retired likewiſe into the State of Millain, to refreſh 
themſelves, after the labour which they bad taken in the fiege, except 
2000 who entred the City & the Caſtle, which by the Articles of Truce 
were aſſigned over to Sancta Croce; and ſome few Foot, who ſtay d to 
guard the Artillery and quarters. Sancta Croce ſpake with the Duke, and 
with Collalts, in . after that the Truce was ſubſcribed,” They 
ſeemed to be both of them willing to refer all things belonging to 
the management of the war to him, and by teſpectful and revetent be- 
baviour, ſought to mitigate his anger, and to excuſe what they bad 
donez it was not known whether they did this really to make ſatisſaction 
for wharthey had done, or to draw money from him, which they very 
much preſt for; for they were known to be in truth otherwiſe minded. 
Yer ſo weak ot counſell was he, as he did not onely take all in good 
part, bur ſought to buy their good wills with ready moneies; whereof 
though he himſelf were in great ſtteights, be disburs d 200coo Ducater, 
part whereof the Duke received, part Cofalio. And becauſe by the 
Articles of Truce all making of Fortifications was forbidden, Sancta 
Crce imploy d himſelf in making proviſion of faggots,and ot other ma- 
terials,” upon any occaſion which might happen when the Truce ſhould 
be expired which notwithſtanding he proceeded in but (lowly, by rea- 
ſon of thegre.t hopes he had of peace, which being joyned to his ab- 
horrence ot war and expences, all proviſions ſeemed ſuperfluous. 

Theſe hopes accompanied and nouriſh'd with great defire, had allo 
made the Court of France negligent in making new recruits for Itah, 
had not Cardinal Richelies, contrary to the opinion of the whole Coun- 
cil, laboured to perſwade the King to the contrary : Shewing him that 
in caſe Peace ſhould not be concluded in the time prefix for Trac, it 
would be neceſſary that the Citadel ſhould be furrendred 3 which being 
come into the Spaniards hands, the ſtate of : ffairs would be reduced to 
ſuch aconditior, as it would be booileſſe to hope for any ſatis action or 
peace; and tba the ſo great experience, the ſo great labour and troub e 
which they had been at tor the maintaining of Caſſalle, would together 
hehe reputation and honour of the Armes of France be loſt; the Ki g 
LIl being 
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being perſmaded by theſe reaſons gave order forthe levying of as man 
. — wy be, whereof 2 — of 1200 being nailed was md 
to Pingrelle,ynder Majſhel Marig/iack, which was, 4 good recruit to tte 
French Camp: it being mech diminiſhed. The 15 ofocteb. drew acer,and 
n news being heard of Peace, they treated of ptoroguing the Truce, 
whereof San Croce, who naturally abborr'd the thought of War, and 
the — and Council no leſꝭ then he were deſirous, by reaſon 
of the confuſion and difference of opinions and humours which was 2 
mongſt them, and for the diſtruſt they bad of the Duke and of Colalss, 
which made them deſpair of good ſucceſs 3 but the Freach,whoſe num. 
bers were increaſed, fearing that they might diſſolve by delay, and build- 
ing very much upon the neceſſities and weakneſs of the Enemy, refuſed 
itzas did alſo the Duke and Co4alto, being diſpleaſed that the firk ſuſpen 
fion granted by them was ill reſented, Wherefore becauſe the world 
thought, and the Spaniards ſeemed aſſured, that what they had done way 
a; that time very ſeaſonable, they were now very backward z; tothe end 
that the good of the former ſuſpenſion might appear by the contrary 
effe ds, and that ſo Sancta Croce, and the reſt who bad blamed it, might 
learn at their own colt to liſten better inthe ſuture to their Counſels, 
But the condition of affairs being much alter d from what it was when 
the Truce was made, made the preſent refuſal be approved; the French 
were then weak, and deſpaired of relieving the Town, by reaſon ofthe 
ſtout gppoſitionitheCity & Citadel were reduced tothe utmoſt extremi» 
ty for want of victuals, & by the advancing of the ſiege: it was now clean 
contrary z the French were very in Piedmont, they met with little 
or no oppoſition, the City and Citadel were that mean while maintatiied 
with victuals by the Spaniards,and they had ſome proviſions lay d in for 
the future; The ſiege was much leſſened, their courage cooled, ptepara· 
tions ſlackned, and, in fine, the affairs of the Camp were much worle in 
Counſell, Courage, and Union, and the reputation thereof was much 
diminiſbed, The Truce being expired, and * was done 
in Ratisboze being known in r, the French betook themſelves tote- 
lieve the Town, but without victuals, or any other proviſions for (uſte- 
nance of the Citadel whichthey were torelieve ; their whole Forces 
conſiſted of about 15000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, to boot with ſome 
4000 which were left in Piedmont , under Monſieur Di Tavenes , to 
entertain or to give pretence to the Duke, and tothe Dutch who re- 
mained in Piedmant afterthe Truce, to keep from joyning with Sancte 
Croce, if he ſhould oppoſe the ſuccour; and to infuſe more terror into 
the Enemy, they uC.d many tricks and inventions to make their prepa- 
rations appear greater, and the number of theix men more, as well 
of thoſe who remained in Piedmont, as thoſe who went to the relief; 
There were three Marſhals choſe, who were to manage the whole buli- 
neſſe, Sforza, $ comberg, and Marigliact, and theſe were to command 
every day by turnes 3 the Duke demanded men from Sancta Croce to 
oppoſe them, but did not obtain them, were it either out of diſti uſt, or 
that knowing all the Dutch we re in Piedmont, would have the rema nder 
for his own ſafety ſake keep before Caſſale. Wherefore ſeeing that 
neither the Dutch nor the Duke moved, the French Army paſt over the 
Poe a liitle below Saluzzs without any oppoſition , and came to Scarna- 
fxo, where they muſtered on the fifth ot Octab. and march d on the _ 
| ay, 
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day, having with them only fix (mall pieces of Artillery; The Duke 
of Momorancy being gone to France after the Truce was concluded, was 
not preſent in this action. The marching of this Army, and the ſo 
conſtant reſolution to relieve the Town, afforded much diſcourſe 
touching the Duke and C#/lalsv, whether tbey held private intelligence 
wich the French or no; it being thought, that otherwiſe it was impoſſi- 
ble three Marſhals ſhould take a journey of fourſcore miles in an Ene- 
mies Countrey, where they had no ſtrong Holds for the ſafety of their 
march, ot upon any occaſion, for their retreat 3 and therefore ſubje& 
to be aſſaulted not without manifeſt danger, andtorc'd to fight in any 
diſadvan agious place with a freſh, nimble Army, ſtronger then theirs: 
Aud ſay they had been ſure to meet with no oppoſition, or had had a 
ſafe Conduct ſent them by the Enemy; yet they might have ſuppoſed 
that they ſhouldymeet with greater difficulties and dangers when they 
hould be at the end of their march, and be come within fight of the 
Enemies Camp: For the Enemy being very well intrench d, munited 
wich Artillery, and being poſſeſs d of the City and Caſtle of Caſale, 
they muſt neceſſarily either aſſault them upon too much diſadvantage 
within their Quartets, or — there; either of which would 
certainly have been a deſperate buſineſs; bur it was a no Jeſs dangerous 
and ill adviſed Enterprizeto attempt the relief of a famiſh'd place with- 
gut. yiRuals, which had more need of ſpeedy food for nou iſhment 
of men to defend them: Whereinto if they ſhould have gotten, 
who ſecs not they muſt have ſurrendred the Towa the ſooner, being to 
be the ſooner famiſh'd by the entrance of ſo many men, and would have 
ſood in more need of victuals. The Army being parted from Scarna- 
i, from thence to Somerive del Boſco, then to 
cerexela, that they might from thence come into the County of 4 fi, 
getting victuals from the neighbouring Towns : Whileſt they advan- 


ced _— and in good order, without any oppoſition, ”* others were 
dot idl 


e before Caſalle; for having notice of the Enemies coming, they 
began to wake Trenches, as well againſt the Citadel as againſt the 
coming of ſuccaur, but more diligently on the fide of the Hills, by 
which way they thought they would march, it being the higher and 
more advan agious ; they therefore placed many pieces of Artillery 
theres they likewiſe ſent tor thoſe men back who were at the begin- 
ning of the Truce ſent into the Territories of Milla; and upon diſ- 
pute whether or no they ſhould meet the Enemy if they advanced, it 
was reſolved to wait for them in the Trenches, that they might not loſe 
that advantage by going to meet them which they were ſure to have by 
waiting for them, Whi'elt theſe Preparations were making came 
news ot the peace which was made between the Emperour and the King 
of France his Agents at Ratisbone, by which many things were ſtipu- 
lated: Thoſe wherein 1taly was concerned, were, 

That upon the Duke of Nevers his humbling himſelf to the Emperour he 
bewld be re-inveſted into poſſeſs ion of his two Dukedoms, and received into 
ſratection by the Emperour : That apon notice of the peace all hoſtility ſhould 
(aſe in Traly : That T rino ſhould be given io the Duke of Savoy, together 
With 4 many Towns of Montferrat 45 might be worth 18000 Crowns year- 
Int. The Emperour being _— , better the Treaty 48 Sula, * it 
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either for that it did in [ome fort belong do him, ſo a be thought no account 


144 made that Treaty, n being mate without his Authority,” euere it 1% 


recompenſe the Duke for the loſſes be ha ſuffer d in thi preſent Wars, where. 
in he had bees ever con pan is the Imperial Parry, be ordered fo many Town, 
of the Dureby of Mantua 56-vhe Duke of Guaſtalla a were worth 6090 
Crowns per annum, 18 the Duicheſt of Lorain what the Arbitrators ſhoylg 
adjndgt 700 her within # certain prefoxd time : That the Dutch, reſtoring 
Mantua with the Fords, andthe Town of Caneto, ſhaxld _ Italy: Thas 
the Spaniards ſhould give over the Siege Caſalle, and ſhould withdraw 
from Piedmont 101he Stave of Millain: That the French ſhould poff back 
owes the Alps, quitting all vhe Towns of Piedmont and Montterrat, ex. 
copt Pinarollo, Bricheras, Sufa, and Avigliana » That the Duke of Savoy 
2 ſhavld withdraw has men into Piedmont : 1 Caſalte 
4 41's 
as ſhouſd be af iened over to rhe Duke of Savoy > That Nevers 
leave 10 furniſh fuch Towns as did belong unto lim with G arriſons, « bis 
Predece([ors had dens. Theſethings yer that the Emperour 
cauſe the City and Forrs of Mantua, and ib Town of Caneto, 19be H! 
over to the new Duke; and bas a1 the ſame time the King of France fteld 
reſtore the four Towns held by bim in Piedmom 7a the Duke of Savoy y ind 
that the new. Fernifications which were made in them ſince they were num 
ſbonld be demoliſhed > When the ſhould be done, that ab B » would 
abandon alt the Toms aud plates which be bad talen in ti Grin Country, 
#he Valtoline being therein comprebended yz and would ftiphs 3 
ant, 4 b ele th 
Emperour and King of France [bould give Hoſtages i the Pope, for ii u- 
ſtrvaxce of what was agreed upon. | 
This was the contents of the agreement, and conditions of the peace 
of Ratisbone, for what belong d to the affairs of Fly: And many o- 
ther things relating tothe affairs of Germany were likewiſe ſtipulated, 
which becauſe they concern not our Hiſtory, we will paſs over. 
It was evidently ſeen what uſe the French Agent made in this peace 
of the Emperours neceſſity, and of the deſire he had to have bi Son 
cholen; and how much the Blectors were ſwayed by the intereſt of the 
Crown of France, being defirous to allay the great ends of the Spa- 
mards, 2nd to moderate the Bmperours Authority and Incligation 0. 
wards them; conſi ding upon the tacite Intelligence held by them and 
the. other Germane Princes with the King of Free, and upon the 
helps which they hoped for from him in theſe preſear occurrences, The 
Coutt of Spain was not well ſatisſied with this peace, thinking chat the 
Emperour without any reſpect had uato the Crown of Spain, the late · 
ieſts or Affairs thereof, and without any care of the Common Cauſe, 
had wholly apphed gimſelt to ſatisſie the deſires of the Enemies there- 
of, granting hem more thenthey could have demanded or hoped for; 
and not beine ablero endure that they could not with the Forces of (0 
m:ny Kingdoms obtain the demoliſning of the Citadel of Coſte, they 
compigined chat the expence of ſo many moneys, fuch Forces, and fo 
many mea, had not only not produced the fruits by them deſired, buf 
bad irrteconcileably alienated from them an Ital an Prince, Lord of two 


States confining upon that of Midein; bad not got Sevey; bad _— 
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lized the werld 5 raiſed jealouſies ia the Princes of Italy; and which 
moſt troubled them, had more confirmed, and almoſt eſtabliſhed and 
radicated the power of France, notonly in 4 in Germany: So 
as the Italian Agents, not knowing whether. they ought to accept of 
this peace ot no, eſpecially ſince they were ſure it was not accepted nor 
approved of by Don Cario Doria, ile Embaſſadour. fot Spain in that 
Diet, they forthwithi ſent to Spain to know that Kings pleaſure; and 
erpe ting Orders from that Crown, they contiaued the Siege before 
Caſale, and kept out the French ſuccour. Collalro was ſick at this time 
in Vercellet, aud — — * the Capitulationt with- 
out participating them to S8 Croce, Julio Maſſarins, the Po ent, 
— — with them to — Army, to the —1 — ac- 
quaint ing them that all things were agreed upon, they might proceed 
no further: e found it in & anale, a Town in the Territories of Aſti; 
and — to know the pleaſure of the Commandets, he received a 
yery doubtful anſwer, © The French alledged, That the command to 
relieve Caſſalll was immediately from the King; whereas the Agree» 
ment made at Ratubone came not ftom tne King, but was made only by 
the Kings Agents: And therefore not knowing what to do iu this caſe, 
they ſeemed much perplek:d and wreſoture; >The truth was, that being 
uncerrain'wtiether they would be accepted or not ed by the Spa- 
niards, by reaſon of the'diſadvamagious Coaditions for them, whom 
they found not any Way obliged thareuuto and finding thit the time 
prefix'd forputting what was agreed on in exeourion;touching the Duke 
of Nevers his Intereſts, which was the chief poime of the pteſent War, 
was ſomewhat long q they had reaſon to d oubꝭ, That ſhould they ſuper- 
ſede never ſo little, their Army might be diſſobved before the time of 
executing the Articics 3 and it was ts be apptehended, That when the 
Spaniard ſhould be free from fear of their Forces, they might know the 
advantage, and make uſe of the accalion, by cominuing to beſiege the 
Citadel, now that they were ſure not to be moleſted ; which if they 
ſnould once be Maſters of, there was no hope, no means left, to ſee the 
Peace performed, They therefore reſolved to advance to relieve the 
Town, wichout loſing any time, thinking, that if they ſhould ſucceed 
therein they could not miſs of ſome advantagious Compoſition, where - 
by the Sta e of Affairs might be compounded with more teputat on and 
ſafety. The ſmall opinion they had of che Spaniſh Army, and their 
firm belief, that neither the Duke nor Dutch would joyn therewith be- 
fore Caſale, did the more encourage them, and made them hotter upon 
the Eaterpriſe. Max rine wrote from the French Camp to the Duke, 
Thar in reſpe& of the Pe.ce made at Tuiaban, the French would pro- 
teed no further + And the Duke ſhew'd this Letter to G, who was 
head ot the Dutch that remained in Piedwonr: And that they might 
have no occaſion to remove, he, eontrary ro what he had formerly re- 
fuſec, immediately allotted them excellent Qgarrets. And though che 
Duke appeared to have done all this tor the ſafety of Piedmomt, againſt 
the French, who were yet there under Tauanes, yet the jealouſie ca- 
creaſing daily, that he held inteltigence with the French, hoping co be 
dy them reftored to his State, he was ſuſpected to diſſembſe therein: 
Nor was Mazarine exempt from like ſuſpition, who, — 4s 
gent 
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Agent from the Pope, he ſeemed to be a friend and mediator be:ween 
all parties, yet the Pope himſelf appeared to be inwardly more incli- 
ned to the preſerving than to the taking of Cale; and his truſting to 
the Freach too much, when he writ to the Duke that they ſhould ad- 
vance no further, not ſuiting with the warineſs and ſagacity of a Med a- 
tor, made the Spaniards ſuſpect the more that be did not proceed fin- 
cerely with them. But the ſtreights that the Spaniſh Commanders 


were in forc d them to ſwallow down any thing, and with leſs ſpecula- 


tiv - conſiderations, to diſſemble alſo, and to minde the Kings buſiaeſt, 
which they ſaw was in too apparent danger; and their petceiving that 
both Friends, and Epemics, and Mediators, and all, both internal and 


external accidents, did conſpire and co · operate the ruine of the Enter- 
priſe, did weaken their Counſels, and confound their Reſolutions, At 


the firſt news that was beard, that the Enemy, being entred into the Ter- 
ritories of 41, did advance, Ferenymo Gambacorti was forthwith ſent 
ag inſt them with a thouſand Horſe,with whom the Dutch Horſe which 
were quartered in Acqsi were ordered to joyn; and the Duke of Su. 
was alio to ſend them 3000 Foot from Pledmont fide, to the end that 
with this body of mea they might, it not direRly, at leiſt inditectly 
oppoſe the French, by moleſting chem on the Rere, on the flanks, a 


by keeping them from ViRuals: But neither did the Dutch Horſe not 


the Dukes men appear; the Horſe being paſt over the Taunaro at oui 
was entred into Piedmont, and was joyn d to the others of their Nations 
and the Dukes men weaty not paſt S* Damiano: And the Duke — 
ing perhaps to A vine his Advertiſement, did nor only not think of 
making any oppoſition, but indeavoured to keep the Dutch in Piedwenss 
ſo as Gambecorti's Expedition wrought no effect at all; onely tt at 
watching the Enemies ways, and finding that they advanced, he ſpee- 
dily gave notice thereof to the Camp, that they might be prepared to 
receive them; whereupon it was neceſſary to have recourſe to Colalu, 
and to get him to ſend for all the Dutch from Piedmont, to joyn with the 
Kings Forces againſt the French: But Call alto ſhrinking up his ſhoulders, 
and perſiſting in his opinion, would have the Dutch ſtay to defend i- 
edmont z and the Peace made at Ratisbone, which he had proclaimed, 
whereby all hoftile acts were forbidden him, did honeſt his denial : 
Wherefore the Camp being full ot confuſion and terrour, by reaſon of 
the uncertainty of the coming of the Dutch, aad the certainty that the 
French did advance, quaked for fear. All mea laid this bard dealing 
of Colalis to a tacite Intelligence with the Duke, and (by the Dukes 
means) with the French: Bur proviſion came ſeaſonably from Germany 
againſt this ſo bittet and necefliry accident. Don Carlo Doria, ſeeing 
it was impoſfible tor him to binder the concluſion of Peace at Ruiibone, 
which he judged to be ſo prejudicial to the Kings honour. & to the ſafety 
of bis Affairs, and that he could not ſtave it off till the Citad. l of Ca 
ſalle ſhould be taken, obtained Letters from the Emperour to Cellalis, 
wherein he was ordered, Th. fince by the Articles of Peace he could 
not have to do ia that buſineſs in his bebalf, and ſince ir was not known 
whether the King of France would accept of. the Peace or no, eſpecial 
ly not being obliged todo it, That in caſe the French ſhould not allow 


thereof, he ſhould obey an Croce, and aſſiit him with all his Farce: 
| U 
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Thus the Cauſe and Title being altered, the Wat which was made 
before in Ceſar Name, | was made inthe Name oi the King of Spain 5 
and the EMperours Forces, which were Principals A fil, became 
acceſſory to the King of Span and the Kings, which were acceſſory, 
became upon this occaſion Principal. Collallo, who before teſuſed to 
ſead a thouſand men. to Caſalie, and ſuffered all things to tun to ruine, 
having received weft from the k „ {atnmoned all his 
mea into the field, Galofſo:was come thither the night before the French 
appeared, with ſome of chem; the reſt-came the night after. Gawbs- 
cori, after he had coaſted along the French Army to the Conſinęs of 
the State of, Millain, retreated tothe Camp: And:the-Freach parting 
from the Tetritories of A, went to Aue, where finding the Gates 
ſhut, they agreed for paſſage with the Tewynſ- men, without giving or 
receiving a#y; moleſtation, They came com Anno, by the Valley of 
Grana, to Ocimi ans, where ſtaying that nigbt, and the day following, 
they had notice, That the Spaniſh Camp vas well fortiſied with Tren- 
ches and Artillery towards the Hills, and that therefore they might wich 
leſs. danger aſſault them on the Plain, where the Fortifications and 
Treaches were weaker; and imperfet: Wherefore they reſolved to ad- 
vance by the way of the Piain, Advancing thus on that fide where 


they were leaſt exp y tock Fraſtisetto, together with the 
neighbouring ies awe, = which Vicuals and forrage were 
brought to the Camp from and occlaviens, and whereby 


| and. 
the Spaniſh \Army was debarr d Commerce with 4 z and 
there not being many Carriages nor Barques in the Camp, wherewith 
to throw over another Bridge, they began to wadt Victuals and the 
peuury grew the greater by the comidg of the Dutch nor bad they 
draught Horſes for the Train of Artillery, ſo as it was bard for them 
to bring them from the Hills, where they were already:planted, to the 
Trenches towards the Plain, where there were not above eight little 
Pieces, All of them were fo troubled with doubt, whether the Dutch 
would come tothe Camp, or no; and wich fear, That if they ſhould 
nat come all would be ruined 5 as their was not fafhicient to 
cancel their Fear, nor to curb their confuſion : They wanted old and 
experienced Camp- Maſters, and Serjeants, to put their men in Battle 
Array: Calaſos was the only man who, by order from San Croce, took 
thatcare upon him, and whodiſcharged it like a Souldier. The French 
ſeeing that, contrary to their opinion, the: Dutch were come unto the 
Camp, found the diſadvantage of their own Forces; they were not on- 
ly. much inferiour to the Enemy in number, (20000 Foot and 500d 
Horſe being computed to be in the Spanith Camp) and for that the Spa- 
nards Horſe were better then theirs, and in better order, but for that 
though their Trenches were imperfed towards the Plain, yet were they 
ſo bigh as they were able to withſtand the firſt on · ſet, wherein the 
French are uſually the beft : But the — order wherein the Spaniſh 
Army ſtood did chiefly amaze them, which was tum; A grear number 
al Pikemen and Musketeers ſtood on the front of the Trenches, behind 
which were two ranks of Batraglions in order, but at ſuch a diſtance 
hom the Trench as the Horſe which were on the Wings of the Squa- 
and bad their out-lets, might manage themſetves in the ſpace 
which 
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whiek was between the Trench and the Squadrons, and might commo- 


diouſly go out and /angoy the Enemies on the: Flank who ſhould aſſault 


the Trenches, ot oer run the Country as occaſion ſhould require, It 
was, not withſtanding i mpotſibbe to S pure a Franceſi, who advanced 
in a double Front, divided into three Bodies; each one led on by a Mat- 
ſhal; with the Horſe on their ſides, nad preceded by ſome forlorn hopes; 
and yet the diſfidenceʒ irre ſoluti b 
in San Croce, kept thlugs equalſ Balanced z theſe defired Agieement 
ratherthen Battle; and the others, though they more needed Agree. 
ment, yet ſeemed they leſs deſirous of ity and the ſeeing the Enemy ſo 
forward to accord. made them the more backward; and God knows 
whether the Mediators dealt ſinderely in the buſineſs, or no: Mararine 
wert ſeveral times between the one Camp and the other, but in vain, 
the French being ſtill reſolute to relieve the City, and to fight 5 atlatt, 
being got neer the Trenches, then Horſe on the left Wing were ſet upon 
by ſome few Horſe led on by bctav¹⁵ο Picolomini, who was advanced 
with them rather to diſcover then to fight; ſo as all men rhought they 
would have Joyn'd Battle; for ſome of the Freach Hotfe went to en- 
countet them, and they came to the giving of fire; but Masamn 
coming at the ſame time from the French Camp, cried aloud, Hats, Hlal; 
whereupon all haſtile Acts ceaſing, they came to this Agreement. 

7 Tonas ſhould ame ont of the Citadel. mib all the Franch, where 
the” Dule du Mayne ſbould rarry with 1000 Hen ferrians; and, That they 
ſhosld fwear ro keep abe Town in the' Emperaurs Name; That the Spaniarls' 
ſhould do the like for what concerꝶ d the Caſtle, ani the City, and the Tan 
which they. were piſſeſt d of in Montfertat; Thatube French Army fbould 
retreat into France, and the _—_ into the State of: Millain 5 That for al 
things elſe.the Pence of -Ratisbone ſbonl Abe obſerved. 610 

T his being thus ſetled, San Croce, together with the Duke of Lerme, 
and Don Philip, ſon to the late Marqueſs S, came out of the 
Trench, aad the Duke of Noecera, and Count 25 Serbelloxe, and about 
30 other Lords; the three Marſhals came out of the French Army, 
with the like number of Lords and Commanders; aud here in the ſame 
place which was intended for Battle, they mutually embraced each 
other; and Peace was eſtabliſhed on the 26 of 0Fober, the year, 1629. 
which was readily put in executian for what was then to be done: A ta e 
and perhaps unhea d of ex imple, That two Armies, of two ſuch ene - 
my Nations, being ſo neer, nay, aſter the Skirmiſh was begun, ſhould 
not only abſtain from fighting, but ſhould lovingly embrace one aa0- 
ther with thoſe hands which were ready to be imbrued in one another 
blood. All men praited the courage and counſel of the French, aud 
their happy ſucceſs, who, though far inferiour in Forces, could, not- 
withſtanding, make ſuch excellent uſe of the Enemies fear, as to make 
chem agree and condeſcend unto hat was contrary to all re iſon. And 
all men, on the contrary, wondred that the Spaniſh Army ſhould be ſo 
void both of cout age and counſel, as not kuo wing how to make uſe ot ſo 
many advan ages, but totally yielding to the Enemies pretenſions, they 
ſhould ſo eaſily grant unto them that main point wheteupon the who'e 
ſucceſs of the preſent War did conſiſt, and which being (till maintained, 


would have eſtabliſhed the foundation of the grandezza of px 
aits, 


on, and the fear of what might happen, 
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Affairs, and would have 5 his Dominions in perpetual ſecutity; and 
which being quitted, occaſioned the loſs of regal authority and of that 

reeminency and ſafety of the Kings States, for the maintenance where- 
of Arms had with ſo much ſcandal been taken up; and which was the 
greater wonder, that they ſhould abandon their own and their Kings 
pretenſions, tt en when they were upon the point of obtaining them; 
tor it was moſt certain that the French Army was weary with l a 
march, was leſs in number then what it appeared to be, worſe in order 
for Arms, Horſe, and all things appertaining to war, then upon the pre - 
ſent occafion was requifitez ſo as if the Spaniards had been more reſo- 
lute and bold in their proceedings, the French would either not have 
dared to have hazarded a Battle, wherein they were to fight againſt 
well armed Trenches z or if they ſhould have fought, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been defeated : but San Croce, who was not any ways 
expetienced in matter of war, apprehended, and was afraid of all 
things. , 

The two Armies being retired from C aſalle, the Duke de Mayne re- 
wained with the Montferrians maſter of the City, Citadel and Caſtle 
of Caſalle, under the Ceſarean Commiſſary; who though he was above 
all others, and bad the chief command in outward _—_— yet be- 
ing only to command ſuch things as d# Mayne would obey, he was ſu- 
periour rather in ſhadow and ceremony, then in ſubſtance: ſo little 
good was got by what was agreed upon. S4 Croce went to Sartiranna, 
ud brought his men back into the State of Millain: the French divi- 
ded their men into two parts; the one part whereof marched under 
Monſieur 4 Arpaſone through the i erritories of Aft : the other, where- 
in were the three Mariſbals, through the Caxeveſe z the reſtitution of the 
Towns in Mentferrat remained for the full and perfect execution of the 
Agreement: but Letters being come this mean while to San Croce 
from Spain, with particular Orders what he was to de with the Citadel, 
which was undoubtedly held in that Court, that it would be loſt, as not 
being to be ſuccoured; San Croce doubted that the new agreement 
would not be well reſented there; and as in great reſolutions the thing 
choſen is almoſt always repented, the difficulties of what was found 
fault with being always imagined to be paſt; and the conſideration of 
what convenience might have reſulted from the thing rejected entring 
inthe place thereof: ſo San Croce having forgotten the dangers and 
(iſiculties of war, and being fuller fraught with the conveniencies and 
advantage of Victory, being alſo ſtrucken with the Letters from 
Court, began to repent what had been done: wherefore he made ſe- 
yeral excuſes to keep from reſtoring the Towns of Montferrat : which 
the Nuntio and Marin perceiving , they entred their proteſtations 
againſt the danger which might inſue by the re-entrance of the French 
into Caſalle, ihey not being yet gone far from thence, and who might 
bring things into greater confuſion then they were before : the ſuccels 
differ d nct irom the ſuppoſal; for the Marſhals ſent Moaſieur di 
"Grange immediately thither with 2000 Foot 53 who obſerving the time 
when the Ceſarean Commiſſary was gone out, entred by the gate of 
the Citadel, and ſhut it upon the Commiſſaries face, who returned; 
at which the Spaniſh and Dutch Commanders were much amazed, and 
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very angry; and to boot with their many complaints of it, the Dutch 
urſued thoſe French which marched through the Canaveſe; and the 
ke of Terma, and Duke Nocers, march'd after thoſe that were gone 
by Aſtgiusa, with intention to fight them, and to vindicate the affront 
but the former having pals'd the Dora Baltea, and broken the Bridge, 
and the others being already come to Villa nuova, it proved all in van: 
upon conſultation of this new accident, ſeveral things were propound- 
ed; amongſt the reſt, that ſince for certain there was but little Victuali 
in — nor in the Citadel, and that the French who were entred there 
into had brought none with them, the Victuals which were already 
there would ſoon be ſpent: fo as falling to the Siege again, and the 
Winter coming on, it was probable that the French, whoſe weakneſs 
was better knowa afterthe Town was gotten, then it was before, would 
not be able to relieve it; that it would be ſufficient to imploy the Durch 
in the Siege, and that the Kings men might be withdrawn to Winter in 
the State of Millain, and ſo be ready to ſuccour the Dutch if they ſhould 
be :Maulred by the French; and that if the Dutch ſhould tarry, or periſh 
in that Siege, it would be of more advantage, then prejudice, in regard 
of the jeajouſie that the State of Xi//ain had of them, It was therefore 
concluded that, fince the place could not hold out long, it muſt neceſſy 
rily ſoon fall into their hands; and that the French mens cunning would 
redound to their own apparent loſs and prejudice : yet the wearin:hof 
war having corrupted the Commanders taſte of Victory, it was cmi 
ed, that affairs ſhould again be compoſed 3 whereunto the French, who 
were gotten into the Citadel, were not averſe, for the danger of the 
the Siege, they being victual d hut for a few days: ſoas by the inters 
ceſfion of the Nuntio and Mazarine, they came to this agreement, that 
the French ſhould quit Caſalle, that the Spaniards ſhould bring in a 
thouſand ſacks of Corn into the Town, and ſhould reſtore ſuch 
as were to be reſtored z to ſee which agreement performed, the 
ſent Monſieur 4. Freſbe into Caſalle, who was very neer breaking it 
again; for upon the entring of the Corn, and going out of the French, 
Freſche heating that the Spaniards, who had already quitted Rofigliaws, 
S* Georgio, and other places, were not yet gone out of Villa nuovs, took 
occafion not to go out, but recalled the Prench who were already gone: 
but Ia Grange being againſt it, who would obſei ve the agreement, and 
would not ſuffer his men to re- enter; the Spaniards being incens d at 
this fecond action, made their Souldiers return into Ponteſfura and I. 
figllano, and their men dr:w neer Occimiano, Ia Villata, and other Town 
neer to Cuaſalle, ſeeming as if they would reaſſume the Siege: but tte 
Nuntio Fancirolo and Mazarine interceded again, and they and oy 
laying the fault upon Freſche, the ſame agreement was again made, 
and was duly kept. The French went out of Caſalle, and the Spani- 
ards out of the Towns whereinto they were re entred; and San Croit 
ordered Carls Guaſeo, Governour of the lower Mont ferrat, that 
ſhould remove the Ammunition out of Ni za, quit the Town, and al 
ſign it over into the hands of thoſe, to whom it ſhould be ordained by 
the Ceſarean Commiſſary. Affairs being thus accommodated, the 
Durctrwent to quarter ſome of them in the Valialine, ſome in the Man- 


tuan Territories, and ſome under Gallaſſo in the lower Montferrat, tor 
: cing 


quarter 5 railing great ſums of money from them;.t 


which were ſill detain'd. 
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with the Genocſe, defiring quarter of the Comman' 
their men: hut the Genoeſes refuleg, and . 
them, being more afraid of the Plague which they mn 
ther, den their Armsz, therefore by.che interpoſition of 
nour of Millain the Dutch, were latizhed with ſome, 
given to theig Captains; anothet accidem hapned, whic 
cauſe of complaint, N not oblexvance 
au Mayne was in the | wS 
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a edge Mara with the d 
men,according to Articles, in the Tow 
miſs d 400 Swiſſers, who were of the Kings Guard, and who were 
under them, and went by their tacite Commiſſion into Caſalle, and 
pere therę received: but the Spaniards exclaiming againſt it, to appeaſe 
the rumours, they were ſoon ſear out: the reſignation of the Towns 
of Mentferrat remain d for the intire execution ot the peace of Raisbones 
which refignation was much ſollicited by the Duke of Savey, out of a 
deſire that he had to end the differences, and his pretences to Monrfer- 
rat, that thereby be might, ee and his Towns in Pied mont, 

iti by the French, geſtored : who not being able 
to quarter their men commodiouſly thetein, diſpoſed of them, contta- 
to Articles, in many of the neighbouring I Owns; if lime Cotes 
ed, hd was the third Captain General of this preſent war: he die 
of the diſcaſe whereof he bad been almolt always aMiiged, and much 
more by reaſon of the diſtaſte he had received 3 lor at laſt, by the much 
preſſure of the Spaniſh, Agents, he was ſent for back into Eerwany by 
the Emperour, to give an account of his aRions, and of his unfavoura- 
ble proceedings in the buligeſs of Caſalle, and in the King of gn 
affairs ; be having done little elſe in aſl his Goverument, but diſturb d 
and hindered Spinola's and ga Croce's deſigns, in keeping that Siege 
from ſucceſs z and this not ſo much to vent his emulation, as by the 
unfortunate ſucceſs thereof to ſignalize his glory the more in taking 
Mantua : wherein notwithſtanding he had imployed little more then 
his name and authority; . been almoſt always ſick, and for the 
moſt part but of the Dutchy of Manna: the buſineis being ſtill ma - 
naged by Gallaſſo and Aldringer. To this was added that that City be · 
ing rather taken by ſtealth then by force of Arms, and t hat ſtealth ſuc- 
ceeding, when the City by reaſon of the great mortality of Souldiers 
and Inhabitants was like an expiring carcaſe, it leſſened much the glory 
ot the ViRory z, and take away tte difference of ſuccels, their. glory 
will aſſuredly be greater, that ſuffer'd before Caſale, then theirs who 
had the Victor y at Mantua, | 
Callalto being dead, who had full and free authority from the Em- 
peronr to make peace, and to ſet a value upon the Towns of Monefer - 
Mmm 2 74 
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rut which were to be reſtored, they ſent into Germany, expecting new 
Commands, and ne Deputations from the Emperours Court: they 
were like wiſe ro expeR'the ſame ftom France; for it was known that 
chat King ſent Monffeur u gervien, Secretary of State, into Italy with 
full authority. Ear ſoon confer'd the Command upon Gallaſto: but 
the Seeretties not appearing after many days exped ation, made it be 

uch ſulpected wür the Kings mind was touching the obſervance of 
he'pert; to wich he profels'd publickly he did not hold himſelf 

b wh and therefore men knew not what to think touching the reſti. 
tution 


bfihe Towns in Montferrat: the reaſon alledged by the King of 
Fra hy he held Hmſelf not bound, was, that he having made ano- 
ther Leigue with the King of Sealand, in favor of the German Princes, 
again the Empe tour, much about the ſame time that the peace of l. 
iisbbne was in treaty, or was as good as concluded; and the Articles of 
Rais bone rubra this League and Union, as alſo the King of Fran 
his ptoteRioth of the German Princes, that King not willing to pan 
from'the League, nor from the prote tion therein contained, pretended 
chat bis Embafladout who under wit tbe Articles of Rarii bone had nei 
ther Conmiffion nor Command to oblige him the King touching the 
affairs of Germany, but only fot thoſe of Ian): ſo as being queltion- 
leſly free from thoſe of Germany, he alledged he could not be bound 
to obſerve thoſe of 1:aly, by reaſon of the correſpondent connexi- 
on that the one had with the other: he therefore proteſted; that if 
he (ſhould agte2 to that peace for what concern d the affairs of 14 
y, he would not do it, as beund thereunto by the Articles of Rai, 
but out of his meet well · wiſning to the peace and quiet of 7r«ly. The 
Spaniards ſuſpected alſo, that the delay made by the French Deputy 
1 —— ſome end the King might have to keep the Spaniſh 
utch Forces idle in !taly * which, the peace being once agreed upon, 
were deſtined, the Spanith for the relief of Flanders, againſt which the 
Hollanders made greit warlike preparations z and the Dutch, to ſuc- 
cour Germany, where the King öf 5wedlands proceedings proſpering 
exceedingly, they very much preſs d for aſſiſtance and ſuccour: ſoto 
hinder the hazatdous affairs of the Emperour and of the King of Sp«in, 
in both theſe places, from being relieved by thoſe ſuccours; for nothing 
being to be treated of in Jay without the French Deputy, the Spaniſh 
and Dutch Forces were neceſſarily to remain in 7taly till that buſineſs 
ſhould be perfectly ended: only in favour tothe Duke of Savoy, the 
Agents who 
lace of conference, where the Duke kept his Court, it being a place 
eaſt infected with the Plague; whereat the Duke of Nevers complain d 


very much, as of a thing that would redound very muchto bis preju - 


dice; for that the deciding of ſo weighty and iin portant a bulinels be- 
ing to be made in the face, and before the eyes of his ſo great contradi- 
ctor, the ballance would not be ſo rightly guided as it ought : at laſt, 
the French Deputy appeared in /taly 5 who being kept ſome days in uſs 
by the Marſhals, came to Eheraſco about the midſt of Febr. in the yeat 
1631: where Monficur Pancirolo, MaX arine, GaAllaßo, Toras, the Spa- 
niſn Embaſſadour for Piedmont, and Marſhal Scomberg, wel e preſent: 


Tie Negotiation being begun, the firſt thins that was handled was or 
whic 


o were in 1taly choſe Cheraſcs, 2 Town in Piedmont for the 
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which concerned the Duke of Savoy pretenſions 10 as many Towns 
of Monferrat as were 10 be aßigned over to him, 16 the value of 18000 
crowns annual revenue. And the Duke perſiſting that the Towns reve- 
nes ſhould be rated according to the ancient Rent, and not as they went now; 
contrary to what the Mantuan Agents pretended, as an expedient for this 
and all other differences and pretenſions, the annual Rent of 18000 crowns 
vas by the Deputies reduced to 15000, according as the King of France had 
declared by the Ariicler of-Suſa 3 For payment whereof foureſcore and foure 
Towns were 4f1g ned to 1he Duke of Savoy, among. which Alba and Trino; 
But becauſe it appeared that the revenue of theſe Towns came to much more 
Qthen 15c00 crowns, the Duke of Savoy w injoyn'd 10 pay for the over- 
plus 500000 cr8wn5 39 Nevets, and ts quit the Infanta Margarit's portion, 
which Nevers, as heir #0 Duke Francis, did owe 3 In lies of which portion, 
the Duke of Savoy, and (in bis name) the Deputies and Arbitrators did aſ- 
fign to the ſaid Margarite La Motto, Riva, and Coſt:nza, three of thoſe 
Towns which were at the preſent aſsigned io the Duke of Savoy, it being 
lawful for him to redeem them at any time upon payment of the portion. And 
by this af ignation all the Duke of Savoy's claimes and pretenſions to Mon- 
ferrat were underſtood to be fully ſaiufied, As for the performance of 
the other points, it was agreea, that within tus moneths ſpace Nevers ſhould 
be put into poſſeſsion of «ll bis Dominions, except what was aſsign'd to the 
Duke of Savoy, that between the eight, and the twentieth day of Aptill, al 
the Dutch and the French ſhould foregoe Italy, that the firſt ſbos li return to 
Germany, the others to France; leaving thoſe who were in the Mantuan 
Towns, which were reſerved to the Emperour , andihoſe in the Town of Pi- 
edmont, which were reſerved for tht" King of France. That the Duke of 
Savoy ſhowld alſo withdraw all his men into Piedmont , not removing tho 
who were in the Towns aſiigued now unte him: That within 25 dayes the 
Duke of Nevers ſhould be inveſted into his imo Dukedoms, in the ſame man- 
ner 4s bis Predeceſſors had been. That thi being done,the Forts which have 
been erected upon occaſion of theſe preſent Wars, in the States and Towns 
, which had been taken, ſhould be demolliſbea by the 23 of May, on which day 
) Mantua and the Forts thereunto belonging, and Caneto, ſhould be con ſigned 
„ 10 Nevers 3 and the Towns in Piedmont, which were held by the French, 
9 ſhould alſo on the [ame day be deliuered to tbe Dake of Savoy, and preſently 
h 
| 


after all the Griſons, Towns , and places which were held by the Emperonr, 
a well in Rhetia, 45 in the Yotuline, ſhould be ſer free. But the difficulty 
confoting in the ſure performance of what was now agreed upon, each party 
ting that the Towns of Mantua and Piedmont being 19 be ret ored on the 
23 of May, it might ſo fall out that neither of the parties, either ont of their 
on wilfelnefs, or for fear of being deceived,would make retitution; or that 
if the one party ſhould do it, the other party might not do ſo, which would re- 
deund much to the prejudice of the thing slagreed upon, as alſo of the ſatisf 2 
cion of all, and of the publick peace: it was therefore concluded, that with- 
in the 15 dayes prefix'd for the demoiliſhing of the Forts, Hoſtages ſboald be 
delivered up to the Pope by the Emperour , and by the King of France, tobe 

detained by the P ope, till all things were performed. 

5a- | © The Pope retuſed to receive Hoſtages for reſtitution of the Towns 

at: | Rhetia, for that it did not ſuit with Religion, nor with the Majeſty 

ha | U the Popedom, toco-operate in making Towns be reſtored to * 
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ticks, which were poſſes d by Catholicks 3 and the French not being 
to be ſatisfied in this point without caution.it was agreed upon by an At- 
ticle apart, between the Duke of Savoy and the French Agents, to which 
Callaſſo ſeemed to give his conſent ; That the Duke at the ſame time 
ſhould reſtore his Towns to him, ſhould put into Suſ and Avigliana a 
Garriſon. of Swiſſers, confederates with the King, and Valleggiany; who 
wye re to be choſen and pay d by him the Duke, and who ſhould ſwear to 
reſtoze them to the Dake, aftet the due obſervance of what was agree · 
ed upon at Cheraſco. Though this capitulation ſeemed to be the Em. 
perours intention, and that of the two Kings, who would have had 
treed.1saly ot the Dutch, and French, at one and the ſame time; that 


without diſadvantage of either party all places retained ſhould be te- 


ſtored : yet b cauſe, for afſurance-of this agreement, it was reſolyed 
in the 16Article of the Peace at Ratisbone, that hoſtages ſhould be given, 
who were to be named by the Italian Agents, who were likewiſe to 
chuſe to what Prince they ſhould be given; and moreover the ſaid A- 
gents were allowed liberty to do any thing elſe therein, which ſhould 
ſeem beſt and ſafeſt to them; and they chooſing the 1 refuſed 
to receive Hoſtages; This accommodation was found to ſatisfie the 
French, who received ſome prejudice in the point which concernedthe 
Griſons; but the more the French were therewith ſatisfied, the mote 
unſatisfied were the Spapiards, and by their means the Emperor, 
The judgement given at Chiraſco was alſo ſuſpected by reaſon of the 
exorbitant aſſignment made unto the Duke of Sau, of ſo many gren 
and noble Towns in Montferrat, which to boot that by the common 
preſent. calculation they came to 100000 ducates annual revenue, it 
was too prejudicial tothe Duke of Nevers, and weakned the reſt of his 
State ſo much, as not being able to.undergothe burthen of maintaining 
Caſſalle, nor to ſupply it with ſufficient victuals; the Arbitrators who 
were aware of it, ordered that the Duke of Savoy ſhould permit Nevers 
to extract 10000 lacks of corn yearly, at the price of the Market g which 
extraction, to boot with the limitation of time prefixed, reduced the 
maintainance and nouriſhment of that Town to be at the Duke of 
Savoy s pleaſures who by denying it, might beſiege it, and bring it into 
great ſtreights. It therefore ſeemed ſtrange,that the Agents of the King 
of France, who had by his Arms profeſt himſelf to be Nevers his Pro- 
tector, ſhould conſent to what was ſo prejudicial to their Kings Client; 
and the reſtoring of 506000 ducates, together with the freeing of 
Nevers from payment of the Infanta Margarits portion, being nothing 
elſe but a forcing of Nevers to alienate ſo great a part of his State at ſo 
mean a price as thoſe two ſums came to, made more for Nevers bis 
prejudice, and conſequently made the, Arbitrement more exorbitant, 
and the conditions more unjuſt. 

At this time the Duke of Feria was again made Governour of 
Millain, in the place of Sanct᷑a Croce, with whom the Court of Sp! 
was very ill ſatisfied by reaſon of his ill government of the Kings buſi- 
neſs: And though Feria did not like the thus diſmembring of Mont fer- 
ru, eſpecially fince the Duke of Savoy being poſſeſt thereof by the 
King of France his means, he was in appearance likely to depend more 


upon him then upon the King of Sp», who would never condeſcend 
| that 
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that he ſhould be Maſter of one foot of ground in Meniferrat; yet Fe- 
ria, and the other Spaniſh Agents, diſſembling their inward reſentment 
of this point, as not appertaining to their King, they exclaimed main- 
ly, and proteſted againſt what concern d the Garriſon of S»ſsand Avi- 
gliansz and Feria writtothe Emperour and tothe King of Spain, that 
they ſhould not allow of the Articles of c hiraſco, nor to the reſtitution 
of Mantua; he alſo complained of Gallaſſo in the Emperours Court, as 
if adheting too much to Colalta, he had inclined more to the Duke of 
zavoy then to the King of Spain: And it was bruted abroad, that Gal- 
laſſs having received great ſums of money from the Duke, bad joyned 
with the French, in being ſo favourable to the Duke of Sevey, in the 
affigning of the Towns, And, as if affairs had been in a worſe caſe 
then ever, Feria ſtaid the Brigadoes which were ſent for Flanders, and 
the Dutch, who according to the Articles of Chiraſco were ready to de- 
part; notwithſtanding that the Emperours affairs being ill bandled by 


de Swedes at this time did very much require ſuccour, The buſineſs 


being thus interrupted, and all parties being much incens'd by this 
backwardneſs in Feria, it was thought he the more defired to embroil 
buſineſs, that he might bave occafion to exerciſe his warlike Talent; 
then to appeaſe them; wherefore as a friend to novelty he was com- 
monly noted to be of an unquiet ſpirit : And this was obſerved even in 
the Court of S, which was held to be very ill ſatisfied with the 
peace of Reticboje, and worſe with the agreement of Caſeles it was 
therefore thought that Feria coveted to repair his Predeceſſors fault, 
2nd to ſignalize the beginning of his Goverament by actions contrary 
to his, But a Decree made by the Emperour after the peace of Rau- 
bone did much trouble all mens minds, by which he conferr d all the 
authority of the Sacred Empire which could be conferr'd, in ampleſt 
manner, upon the King of Span, againſt contumacious and rebellious 
Subjects: A Decree commonly praRiſed in Germany againſt diſobedi- 
ent Princes, by which that Prince who is warranted to make War is 
permitted to pofſeſs himſelf of the diſobedient Prince his Dominions, 
no reſtitution being to be made till he have paid the whole charge of the 
War: By virtue ot this Decree, all Princes and Officers who are Sub- 
je of the Empire are bound to pay obedience to him who hath this 
Commiſſion, as they ſhould do to the Emperour, and alſo to delwer 
up unto him all Towns and Forts, and without making any reply, to 
turn their Arms and Forces whitherſoever that King commands. 

This Decree was occaſioned by what had hapned before Caſale, af- 
ter peace was made, by the King of France his proteſting that he held 
himſelf not bound to obſerve the Articles of that peace, and by the 
_—_— of Chiraſco which gave little ſatisfaction; for the Emperour 

ading that the French were not content with the peice, but that the 
King of France, atthe ſame time thatthat peace was made, had madea 
new League with the Swediſh King, clean contrary to the Articles of 
Ratibone, and that be furniſh'd him with mone;s for the War of Ger- 
many; and knowing that he could not poſſibly repꝛir the affairs of the 
Empire both in Germany and 7taly at one and the ſame time, he thought 
fitto leave the care ot the affairs of Itahy to the King of Spar, the 
greateſt Prince and Feudatory of the Empire:? And the Duke of Feri: 

N being 
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being ſubſtituted by the King in this Commiſſion, Galaſſo who man- 
ged the War, and Aldringer who had Mantua in poſſeſſion, as alſo all 
the lialian Princes, Feudatories to the Empire, were to obey him, and 
to aſſiſt him, as they would have done the Emperours ſelf; and 41- 


dringer was bound to deliver Mantua unto him, and all the Towns 


which he held in that Dukedome; for that Nevers, who having in- 


curr'd the penalty of High Treaſon, by reaſon of his contumacy and 


diſobedience, had no right to that peace, but was relapſed into his for- 
mer fault; and the Duke of Feria by virtue of that Decree might pro- 
ceed againſt him wirh all the Forces of the Empire. For fear that this 
ſhould be put in execution, the Venetians, the Fsench, and all Princes 
who cared for the affairs of Italy, apprehended that all things would be 
ruined, if Mantaa ſhould be affigned over to the Duke of Feria; they 


were therefore neceſſitated to endeavour by all means that the peace 


might be obſerved and ratified in the firſt place, and afterwards reform 
the Articles of Chir«ſco, in ſatisfaction to the Emperour and Spaniards, 
Thus the agreement of Chiraſco being of force, it was inſtituted rouch- 
ing the reſtitution of the Towns and places belonging to the Griſons, 
whereot the doubt remained, that the French, inſtead of the Garriſog 
which by the agreemeat they were to = into Suſe, might keep rich- 
raſco; but that Gallaſſo ſhould be conſtituted in Mantua, and Tera in 
Turin, for hoſtages 5 the one for the reſtitution of Bricheraſcs, the other 
for the Towns and places belonging to the Griſons: And becauſe this 


new agreement was made on the 19 of June, the time of the former 


agreement being already expired, others were made like unto the for- 
mer. In this ſecond agreement the Duke of Feria was likewiſe limi- 
ted more preciſely touching the Garriſon of Millain, and the number 
of the men were leſſened which he was to keep there for Gartiſons, 
contrary to what in the preceding peace, and particularly in this laſt of 
Chiraſco, was obſerved; for whereas in the former it was ſaid, that the 
Kings Forces ſhould not ſo tarry in the State of Millain as to cauſe jea- 
louſie in the Neighbours, in this laſt they obliged the Governour pre- 
ciſely, to ſend 6000 Foot and 1000 Horſe out of Itah and Rhetls, of 
the extraordinary Forces which were in the State; and that if after the 
reſtitution of the places there ſhould yet remain a greater number of 
Horſe or Fcot then is uſually kept in that State, they ſhould be dif- 
miſs d, or ſhould be fo diſpoſed of as no more ſhould remain there 
then was uſually kept in Garriſon in the time of peace, This agree- 
ment was perfectly obſerved: At the time appointed the Duke of Aan. 
tua was re· inveſted and reſtored to the City and State of Mantua, fr 

of all the Dutch, who ſhall for the future be no more called the Duke 
of Nevers, but Duke of Mantaa: The Towns of Piedmont were alſo 
reſtored tothe Duke of Savoy s and laſtly, for full and entire perform- 
ance of what was covenanted, the Hoſtages were ſer at liberty; ſo 8s 
Italy was likely to return into her former ſerene Peace, 

But new clouds ſoon appeiring amidſt this cleer weather drew all 
mens eyes upon them; and ſeeming big of thunder, lightning, 
ſtorms, made it be feared they would break out into tome dangerous 
tempeſt. The King of France tome few days after the Towns and Ho- 


ſtages were with ſatisfaction to all parties reſtored, demanded _ 
things 
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things of the Duke of, Savoy : aihed being directly contrary, not only 
to the Coyenants, but to the fundamental points of the peace of Raliſ 
bone, and of the Agreements made at 2 Ae e Affairs 
in ſeveral manners, perplex d the minds of the Italians, and gave the 
Spaniatds more cauſe of complaint, and greater reaſon. to think them- 
{eyes injured then before: he demanded the afignment over unto bim 
of Soſa and of Augen, or Pinaralls and Pereſa, or of Dimone and 
Cunio, or laſtly, Sevigliens,, together withall the Towns that are 1711 
the paſſage rg Caſtle Nelyhino the, reaſon of theſe his demands, he (aid, 
was, that he might have a way opęn ta come into Italy, upon any no- 
yelcy that might be attempted by the Spaniards, to the prejudice of his 
Confederates, and to ſecure himſelf of the Dukes kenne; .whom 
he once mote ſaw inclived to joyn wh the Spagiards againſt him. Th 

occaſion of theſe demands were alledged to be, for that together, with 
the ardent deſite which the Spahiards, a5 he ſaid, ſęeemed to have, to 


exclude the new Duke of Mantua out of Italy, that they might unjuſtly 
uſurp the States which did by right of ſucceſſion devolye upon him; 


1 


and beſides, that they for the ſamę purpoſe had gone again 
cles of Suſa; and with their own — and thoſe ofthe Du C f 
into 7raly by them, and paid by tir moneys, had aſſaulted his Domi- 
pions and taken Mantua from him,; they now endeavoured to come 
a third aſſault, when, by reaſon; of the reſtitution of the Tous of 
Hedmont,. and the French their retirigg into France, they were them- 
ſelves alone in 11aly, arm d in the Field, the Duke being weak, and un- 
x to reſiſt them, for. want of moneys and 1. 80 who were conſumed 
y War and by the Peſtilence, wherewith his States had — . ſore- 
Mactan The King juſtified theſe his donbts and jealonics for 
ihat tbough the Duke of Feria had given his word to Galaſſs, that he 
would aher the extraordinary Forces out of the Peng of Millan, and 
reduce the Souldiers to the number that were uſually kept in. Garri- 
ſan in time of peace, according tothe laſt Article of Cheraſco;, he; on 
de contrary, had retained moſt of the Foot, to boot with Scomburgs 
| Regiment, and the Neapolitan Harſe, which be had not only, not dil: 
mu d as he was obliged to do; but had raiſed others by the Marqueſs 
Rangone, and drawn them neer the Conſines of Millan; and that many 
Captains and Officers, under colour of Reformadoes, were ſent by 
him to Naples, to raiſe more men, and bring them into the State of 
Millen; that il Signore Merodes, a Captain of the Emperours in 4lfetis 
had encreaſed his ; roops with the men that were ſent into Flanders, and 
that joyning with Archduke Leopold he threatged innovation agaigſt the 
Sriſons; and r hat in the mean while, Merodes and his Lievtenant did by 
ſeveral ways moleſt thoſe people, and pick new occaſions to break the 
peace: that the Duke ot, Feria being deſited by the Nuntio Pancirualo, 
and preſs'd ther eunto by the French, to caſhier thoſe men, ſo to remove 
all occafions of new jealouſies, he openly denied to do it; and this for 
nothing elſe, but for that, as he ſa'd, the new Duke of Manisa had put 
new Gartiſons of French Souldiers into Caſalle, contrary to Coyenants; 
and for that che Griſons, contrary to the Articles of Ratisbone, had for- 
tified the paſſes of Sraivc, and of other places; and that therefore it was 
neceſſary to provide againſt theſe inconveniences by way of anticipati- 
Nan | on 
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on, left other more great might follow thereupon: that the Spaniatds, 
who were now more powertul in the Emperours Court then the Dutch 
themſel ves, had labour d very much, even ſince the Treaty of peace, 
that the Amperour would deliver the City of Mantua into theix bands; 
and that not being able to obtain it, they had treated with the Imperial 
9 had the Government of that City, to deliver it up unto 
them z. and that they dad proceeded fo fat therein, as they Ry but! 
lite of having it done, had they not been hindred by ſuch Officers 2x 
were faithful tothe Emperour, and who: would hot conſent to ſo great 
a piece of treachery : he alſo ſaid that the Emperour bare no good will 
ro the new Duke, nor was pleaſed with the peace that he himſelf made; 
fot that the next day after the inveſtment was granted, he by a ſecret 
Article, procured by the Ar Agents, had declared the inveſtment 
ſhould be null and of no effect, it at any time the Articles of Raiba: 
ſhould not be obſerved 3 and, as if this were directly contrary to the 
ſame Articles, wherein he in expreſs words covenanted that the inveſt. 
ment ſhould be granted in the ſame manner as it had been formerly 
granted to the former Dukes, the King alledged that that Declaration 
was procured ouly to ſerve for a pretence that the Spaniards might 
once more aſſault that Duke, and bereave him of his Dukedom upon 
any flight occaſion : fince they and the Emperour, who were partiesin 
this buſineſs, were made judges of the breach thereof, and accuſers of 
choſe that ſhould break it: he further argued that the Spaniards {4+ 
mented the civil diſſentions of his Royal Court, and were of imell- 
- getice with his Brother and Mother, who were at this time fled from 

the Court of France, and were into Flanders: to the eqd; that 
te and bis Kingdom being troubled with inteſtine difſentions, mipht 
not apply themiſelyesto the Affairs of 1:aly, and fo they might aſſale 
the Duke the third time wich greater Forces: nor herewithall contented, 
that they endeavoured to draw the Duke of S«voy to joyn with them in 
their Plots contrived againſt the quiet of his Kingdom, as was diſco- 


vered by Letters of the Spaniſh Embaſſ:dours Reſident with the Duke 


of Savoy, which were intercepted; and as might be better compre 
hended by the Abbot Scaglia's going into England: which Abbot be- 
ing Embaſſadour from the Duke of Savoy in Madrid, at the ſame time 
when the Towns of Savoy and Piedmont were reſtored, was ſent at the 
King of Spains charges into England to treat of new Leagues againſt 
France : te further urged the Cardinal of Savoy his going into Flanderi, 
at the ſame time that the Queen-mother was to be there, and the imptt- 
ſonment of the Baron S. Romano, who after having treated in Millais with 
Feria, and afterwards with the Spaniſh Embaſſadour in 7#ris, was 
gone into Laxguedock with the Dukes Paſs-port, and with Order to 
raiſe men for the Kings Brother: moreover, Orders given for che go- 
ing of 500 Spaniards, and 2000 Italians, at the ſame time, to Barcelona, 
to put thoſe defigns in execution which might by all men be imagined, 
Monſieur di Servien, who was the Kings Embifſadour in Tærin, having 
delivered the Duke a long Diſcourſe in writing upon theſe and other 
lighter complaints, he at laſt required an anſwer from him *» hee the 
Kings demands, within three days, to the end, that the King might 


know how to diſpoſe of his Forces that were yet in the Province: 1 
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confine upon 115; putting him alſo in mind, that he the Duke having 
gotten ſo great 3 patt of MAanifenrus hy tf e Kings meanz, and con- 
iequemly ibe only man; that had got advantage þy the late war, he was 
bound, bath for convenience and greiiude, to de ſome thing for the 
ſafety of the Affairs of -1444y, and tor the ſatisfactiog and repiuation of 
the Kings Forces, The Duke iumsdiately acquainted the Covernout 
of Millais with the Kings demands, and with the threats which might 


10000 effectual Foot, and i000. Hotie for the defence of Sevey, and 
with 6000 Fot and zo Horſe for the defence of Tiedmont; and if 
they were paid what was their due, be ſhould ſubmit to the Kings will. 
The:Goverhqur not being able ro furniſh; him with ſo many men at the 
preſent, offer d to {end him as many as he was able naw, and that he 
nugbt be jure that fas dhe ſusure be would procure him what affiſtance 
he could lot the preſervation af bis Domigigas, The Duke, not con- 
tent with theſe uncęttaiu generalities, agreed yvith the French Embaſſa- 
dour to aſſign over Pingroilo and Frroſa, and S Brigarato thoſe very 
Swiſſers to wbom Suſe was afigned' the year before, upon Oath that 
they ſhould hold tbecg tar ae Kieg, for. ſix monerhs ſpace z and that 
time being ended, tat1hey hd re-athign. the oyer again to him the 
Duke , unleß by his own canſent the dite of afignment to the King 

ſhould be prorogued'3 that the King might puta Governour 
who ſhould1akethe ſame Ou. The Dube obliged himlelfalo, 
promiled.not to co-operate with them ho ſhould go about to trouble 
the peage ot France, daring the Kings Morbers, and his Brothers ab- 
ſences and to give free paſſage for the French do enter Italy, if they 
ſnould be brought thither by any novelty agaiaſt :he Duke of Mantua. 
There was not any one ho did not teſent this ſoſudden and une - 
ed demand, and who did not wonder, and were not amazed at the Dukes 
(oready yielding thereunto: ſo as none were ſo void of reaſon, as not to 
thinkxbar it was agre ed upon long before beyween him and the King 5 
eſpecially by the many aceideats and circumſtances which went to the 
approving thereof. The Cardmal of Savey went to Pari a little be- 
ſarethe French reftared the Tawns of Pieamoms, and Prince Themeſs 
with his Wife and Children, on whom, the Duke having no Children, 
the ſucceſſion of Savey fell: the occaſion of the Cardinals going thi- 
therwas given out tobe, for his on teſped᷑, thar he might go from 
thence to Flanders to viſite bis Aunt the Archdutcheſs 3 and;for others 
to be preſent at ſome ſolemn Feſtivals which were to be had in that 
Caurt. When the Cardinal was come to Paris, he did not purſue his 
journey, but tarried there with his Brother, till ſuch time as Pinarello 
Was ed over into the Kings Officers hands; which being done, 
theyall returned to Piedmont: the going of theſe Princes to that Court, 
andiheir carrying there till theaffigning over ot Pinarello, made all men 
think that they were ſent thither, and kept as Hoſtages of the ſecrer 
Agreement between the King and Duke, cantrary to the Articles of 
Ratkibore : the ſecret Capitulation of the firſt Agreement of Cheraſco, 
?gainſt which the Duke of Feria did ſo much cxclaim, ſeemed to ay 3s 
Nan 3 much, 
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much. Jerviens long delay in coming into Italy touching a buſineſz 
of ſo gteat importance, aud wherein haſte was required by all part es, 
though irwas then atttbited to ſeme other caule, was afterwards t eld 
for cet ian that it way done to give time for this reſolution which was 
not as then ripe; nor digeſtt d: the Ine Nene by the 
Duke of Mantua, (open takenifto protection by the King of France, 
and couſemed unto by th — 53 of Agents, in favour to the Duke 
of Sau o had beeii a profels'd enemy to the Kings intereſt, and 
wth dees coft that Cron fo great an expence of men and 
moheyt, Ard al ſo made nim loſe whole Arm. ei; and his reputation, ig 
the enterptiſe of Caſale; ————— to be the price and the 
reward' of this ſecret Preaty between the Duke and the King of France, 
touching the conceſſion of Pinaroll. : which may appear to be cleatly 
comprebended by the very writing delivered to the Duke, by the Em- 
baſſadour Ser vien, wherein after tie racite threats in caſe of denial, he 
endeavoured to perſwade the Duke to give way unto the demands, by 
way of gratitude tor the great obligation which he had to the King, by 
whoſe favour he had gotten ſo great —— of Montferrat. The Kings 
fuffering Himſelf for ſo frivolous and fleight occaſions, which by treaty 
might calily be compounded, t& be brought to-reſolve upon a thingof 
ſo dete moment, when-Fravte which 4equired peace and reſtauration, 
broke forth into combuſtion o Civil War by the flight of his Mother 
and/Brother, made at men believe that without aſſurance of having it 
readily Fade he would not have adventured to make ſuch a demand; 
which if it dad been denied, (obliged him to undertake greater wars 
then thoſe which, aftet ſo much espence of moneys and blood, he was 
to than fottune for his coming off with honour, with Forces alteady 
wearied, and little better then beaten and upon leſs juſt title then the 
former. On tlie other fide; the great reſpe&; not to ſay feat, which 
the Duke when he was already reſtored to all his Dominions, ſhew d 
to have of thoſe Forces, which when:he was in a worſe condition he 
had ſo boldly reſiſted 5 his ſo much diſtruſt of aid from Spain, b 
which being aſſiſted, he nor bis Father feared not to provoke the F 
Forces; his having by bis ſo high and almoſt impoſſible demands 14- 
ther rejed ed, then deſired thoſe ſuccours from the Duke of Feria, 
which he might have received, and was bound to accept of, rather then 
to quit {many plates of importance, 17 

The D ke not being moved at ſo unjuſt demands, which rather then 
to hav granted he was upon all accounts to have run any whatſoever 
Fortune tis having yielded to the worſt demand, and more pre judicial 
to himſelf ot the four; his no ſhew of teſentment after ſuch an aſſigna- 
tion, but his pretending a reward for it from the Crown of Spal, as it 
he bad once more thereby ſecured the State of Millus, confirmed the 
general prejudiciate 1 that this demand was no news unto him, 
but a thing long befote agreed upon; this general opinion was abet. 
wards better confirmed by the ſale made by the Duke the next year of 
the ſame Towns tothe King, and ot their Territorie, wherein many 
other Towns were con ained; and by this ſale it was comprehended, 
that it was not his alledged zeal to the publick peace, nor the ſecurity 
of his Client and Friends, but his defire to have a gate alwayes open ii 
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to Itah, which cauſed the King to make ſuch high and ſtrange demands, 
and ſo contrary to the Covenants of Rar#bone and Chireſco, agreed unto 
by his Agents in bis name, and ratified by the King himſelf, in the 
eifectual reſtitutivauof the Town of ?iedmont z the 500000 Ducates 
which the Duke Savoy was to reſtore to the Duke of Mantua, for the 
overplus of the Towns in Mantferrat, aſſigned to him by the Atbitre- 
ment of Chiruſti, the which the King being obliged to make good to 
that Duke-nhedtterwardqprotes d that he kept them againſt the ſame 
Duke of An,, for the charges be had been at in making war for the 
defence and maintaining ot his dominions, was conſideted in the price 
of ſo many important Towns. The Duke granted, and afterwards 
ſold unto the King thoſe; Towns upon which the liberty and ſub- 
jection of Piedmpnt did depend, and wherein his ſovereignty did 
eoaſiſt, and his not being onely a great, and free Prince and maſter of 
himſelf, butan Arbitrator of greataffairs between two mighty Kings; 
and their worth being ineſtimable, the Towns of Mantferrat which were 
ed, etre ſold at a vety under rate. For if Duke Charles Ema- 
mei did grant all the Country of Breſſe to the King of France, a large 
Country and of great revenue, onely that he might keep Slax xo, and 
thereby remain tree and abſalute maſter of Piedmont, the French being 
excepted; what, compariſon is to be made between Pinarollo, and all 
the valley of Feroſa, in canſideration of the Marqueſate of Saluzzo, 
eſpecially the great opportunity and conſequence of Finarollos ſcituati- 
on being conſidered; and what proportion can the. Towns aſſigned in 
Aantferran beat with Brefſs which was granted, ſo great a Country and 
ſo full oſ numerous Towns? Let the pow Dukes action was excuſed 
by the neceſſiiy be was in to comply with the Kings pleaſure, who 
being poſſes d not only of the Towns lately granted in Piedmont, but of 
all Savey, and ſo many other Towns of Piedmont 3 and having no hopes 
ever to regain them by force, it behoved him to do as the times requir- 
ed, and ot two evils, to chuſe the leaſt; ſince affairs were brought to 
ſuch a condition, as he was rather to thank the King for what was 19, the 
Kings power to deny him then to forego what not being able to regain, 
was cally rather to be eſteemed the Kings, then his; and which being 
denyed gave occaſion not onely to retain that, hut all the othec 
Towns that che King was poſſes d of. Cardinal Ric belles being proud 
of ſo advamagious an acquiſition, coyeted that it might never be can- 
cel d out of the memory of man, but teqain in perpetual witneſſe of 
what be bad done for the Crowns advantage; he alſo had contraged 
aparriculac and intenſe hatred againſt the Duke upon many accounts, 
bur more particularly for having been, brought to greatextremitics, 
both by the laſt Duke, and by this; when he went tt e preceding year 
with an Army into Piedment : ſo as Revenge being added tothe propa- 
gating of the King: affairs, he thirſted to ſee the Houſe of Savoy reduced 
to ſuch a weak condition and ſubjection, as the Dukes thereof ſhould 
never beable to hold up their heads, or to gain-ſfay the Kings pleaſures 
nor ever to put ſuch tricks upon any of the Kings Officers or Comman- 
ders as they had done upon him; and ſo to leave the impreſſion ot his 
reſentment for ever engravea in the depreſſion of that Principality 3 


and not finding any better means how to effect it, he inform d the Duke 
thac 
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that he bad no other way to regain what he bad loft, tten to loſe Fins- 
rollo, and the valley of Perofe : For the King, whoprofels'd himſelf not 
bound to obſerve the peace of Ratulont, was nor 40 receive any preju:; 
d.ce by not accepting thereof, ſave only that Mawnne fhould not be te- 
ſtored to the Duke of Nevers; a loſſe wherein' his Kingdom was but 
little concern d, at City being fo far diſtant from the conſines of 
France; Wbereas by keeping Savoy and Pinarello, wich all the Towns 
he had in Pidinont in his poſſeſſion, be got incomparable more idvan- 
tage, which might largely make amends far the loſſe of Mama, as wel 
for what concetu d himſelf, as for what concern d the Duke of Man, 
to hom he might procure whole Mantferru in lieu thereof, together 
with Svoy in fee, aud ſo better both his own and his Chents condition 
For if Nevers ſhould be Lord of Savey, he would become a greater 
Prince by the — of his oo — thereuntozand the King 
by retaining rhe fovereignty of efling Montferrat, and the 
Towns he had taken in Platwber, be ads extend the skirts of his 
Domidions, and his authority equally on both fides of the 4%, with 
much advancement of Majeſty and Reputation, by the great adbe- 
rence that he would thereby get ia I, and with much prejudioeto 
Piedmont, which being ſurrounded by the Kings Borces,would in many 
_— be —_—_ — * Frances and 1 = 
np to receive advantage by not aucepting the peace, 
goth accepting it deprive himſelf thereof, unleſs hemight be ſuteto 
retain Pinarolo, and the valley of Preſa. To theſe ſo hard and ſo fe 
vere conditions it may be believed, that fair promiſes were added 
of allowing the Duke of $4vesy a good part of Moniferrar, it he would 
give way to the Kings will: Wherefore the Duke being forced by ne- 
ceſſity, and incited by appearing advantage, could not but conſentts 
what was demanded. | 
Thusthe Kinꝑ of France, under the colour of maintaining the 
of Itahj, and of the Italian Princes, and under pretence tbat the Spani 
ſhould not curb the Duke of Mantua, did himiclf fitſt curb the Duke 
of Savoy, and made a Prince almoſt his Subject, who was not only a 
Italian, but one ſo neetly allied unto him: but neither was the Duke 
of Mantua, when he was reſtored to his State, in free and full liberty 
of Principality; for befides the ſo great difaiembring and leſſening of 
his teſtored State, he being to receive a French Garriſon in Marin 
and n Caſal (for that ir was im for him to keep thoſe place 
well Garriſoned) became ſo dependant upon the Kings pleaſure and 
will, as the Kings ptofeſs d protection to him, did almoſt impoſe a 
much ſubjection upon him, às the Spaniards could have done: it be- 
ing likely tfat the Court of Spin, which, as bath been ſaid, was at firſt 
ſo neer granting bim free and uncenditioml poſſeſſion, would have 
conſented tbereunto much more willingly, it the new Duke ſhould but 
have permitted them to put a Garriſon into Caſale in which caſe the 
King of Spain would, moreover , have been bound to- protect him 
and Montferrat, juſt as he bad done the Dukes his Predeceſſors, which 
he had ſo conſtantly done, with-ſuch-profuſion of his Subjects blood, 
and of his own moneys, as without ever-prerending any recompence, 
he kept their State untouched againſt the Duke of Savey, a Priace ſo 


neerly 
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yere the ſuter that the 


Ti 
neerly allied in blood unto him; and the ſubjection of the Duke of 
Mantua in reſpect of Mans ſerra, did double the ſubjection of Pledment ; 
for as Fi eing aſſigned over unto the French opened a gate of 
free entrance into Piedmont whereby to be oppreſs d: ſo was Caſalle an- 
other gate, which _—_— Spaniards from coming to ſuccour Fiauman 
when it ſhould be infeſted by the French; and neither of theſe Princes 
being any ways able to reſiſt the French, if once they were maſters oi 
theſe places, it was cleer enough ſeen into what condition the L 

of their Prigcipalities was reduced. The Griſons fell upon no leſt in- 
convenientess for under colour that the places that were reſtored might 
not be again ſeized on by the Auſtrians, the King kept means how to 
eater there, by putting French Garriſons into them: The King of 
France his authority did hereby fo encreaſe in Italy, if not in Propri 
and Dominion of Sta'e, at leaſt in ſuch adherence, as they not being bl, 


to do witt all, he might make uſe of his adherents States, as of thoſe 


that were Patrimonial to his Crown: but the more the Duke was to be 
excuſed tor his being neceſſitated to yield Pinarallo to the King, the leſs 
was his loſs therein compaſsionated 3 for he and his Father, whilſt he 
was alive, had made that Principality hateful to the Italian Princes, by 
their joy ning wich the Auſtrian Forces, whilſt they were thought to 
aſpire after the ſeing of Italy by oppreſsing the Duke of Nevers 
where ore the n Princes rejoyced, that as thoſe Dukes bad co · ope- 
tated to enſlave Itah, — had teap d the fruit and reward of deſerting 
the Common Cauſe, were themſelves taken in that ſnare of ſub- 
jection, in which, ſo — — part of Mantferrat, they cared 
not though others, together wich themſelves, had been taken; and the 
ſame Italian Princes were not diſpleaſed to ſind that there was a means 
found to ſix the ſtaggering of their conceits, where with they had tor- 
mented others; and would not ſuffer any ſecure foundation to be 
laid tor the common concernments : they were likewiſe much more 
contented; tor that the more they ſaw the Duke waver in the favour of 
the French, - they — the commmon affairs the ſaſer; and they 
iards having loſt all hope of winning that 
Prince over to them, and knowing that the French, by the Territories 
ol Piedmont and Montferrat, did almoſt confine upon the State of Mil- 
lain, they would be forc d to be the better con ent, and would lay aſide 
much of their haughty conceits and pretentions, by which they aſpired 
to give Laws to all men, and to ſuffocate th Liberty and Sovereignty 
of the Princes of It ay; and though the double and clandeſtine deal - 
ing between the King and Duke were contrary to the peace of a- 
tubone, and to the Treaties of Cheraſco, yet winking at ſo great a gain- 
ſaying, they allowed of the Kings juſtification; and, on the contrary, 
the Declaration made by the Emperour touching the inveſtment of the 
Duke of Mantua the day before, was judged to be clandeſtine 3 and yet 
he who (hall juſtly conſider the cauſe which moved the Emperour to 
make that Declaration will find that he was not to be blamed for it; 
nor had any, and much leſs the King of France, reaſon to complain of 
the Articles which were granted before; for the Articles of Ratisbone 
being reciprocal hetween the Emperour and the King, it was clear that 
the one party obſerving them when the other did not, it was lawful = 
tha 
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the -abferver to wuhdra from what he had on his fide done: but the 
original fault of the firſt moving againſt the Duke of Mantis conveigh- 
ing kniſter influences into all ations which did depend upon that mo- 
ving, did little juſtiſie any action which might any * N the 
Dubs intereſt; and the Italians minds being incumbered by fear that 
the farmer wars of the Valtoline, and then thoſe againſt Manus and 
Maniftrrat, aimecbatthe inſlaving of Ita, they allowed no: place to auy 
more ſubtile interpretations or conſiderations, to define what was juſt 
and honeſt; fince juſtice and honeſty ſeemed: to bave taken up the 
bigbeſt ſcat in the balance, which{did ſecure the Liberty of Ita, and 
whatſoever co - operated to leſſening the Spaniſh greatneſs, being held 
good fot the common liberty and ſafety, was tſtecmed juſt and honeſt : 
according to that ſaying, ſalus populi ſuprema lex eſto: for this reſpect 
the Duke of Feria ſuſpition was not thought juſt, who ſeeing the 
French brought into MantA and Caſale, and the Griſons parts garti- 
ſon d with French, pretended that it was againſt the Article of Peace, 
the events ſoon ſhewed that the pretence was not vain, ſince it was (een 
that thoſe 3 fell — = —— _ Freach — = as _ non 
were applauded, and the Spaniards ſuſpitiaas blamed; ſome of t 

Italian Princes joyed to ſee that — — at it were, Ar- 
bitrators of Ii and little leſs then maſters of Mantua, Montferrat, 
and Piednat, and Concha, if for no other cauſe; atleaſt for that they 


thought them, by reaſon and oppottunity, to be of equal power and 


riour to them, by rea 


authority to the Spaniards, and peradventure 2 4 e 
ould rather have with him, 


ſon of the adherence which thoſe Princes we 
then with 8 for they defixed to keep the iſh Forces 
curb d by thoſe of France; the Spaniards being grown jealaus and hate- 
ful to them :; this was the ſucceſs of the ill adviſed, ill govern'd, and 
worſe juſtifiable Spaniſh Forces; this was the fruit they reaped of their 
ſo much ſtirring, to no other end, but that they could not tolerate that 
a Prince who depended upon France ſhould have any poſſeſſions in Ita 
ly nor were the King of France his Forces leſs fortunate out of Ia; 
for to boot with the Garriſoos put into the Griſons Country, whereby 
they depended no leſs upon his arbitrement then did the Dukes of Savvy 
and Mantua, he did at the ſame time aſſault Lerrain with a powerful 
Atmy, being offeaded with that Duke, who bad received and fomen- 
ted the Duke of Orleans, who, as bath been ſaid, was fled from the 
Court; and the Duke of Lorrais having no means to defend himſelf, 
the Emperour and all Germany being ſufficiently moleſted, anda great 
part of Ser many poſſeis d by the Swedes, he was forced to humble him · 
ſelf to the King, and to ſue for peace, which was not granted him wich- 
out parting with ſome of his chiefeſt Towns 3 and being thus received 
into protection, he obliged himſelf not only to give tree paſſage to the 
King through Lorrain,whenſoeyer he would go with an Army into Ger- 
many, but to joyn with him in that war, and aſsiſt him with a certain 
number of men, whilſt he went to deſend the liberty ot the German 

Princes, the ancient Friends and Contederates of his Crown: where- 

fore when the King drew neer Germany with his Army, the Eccleſia- 
ſtick EleQors, and many other German Lords and Princes, put them. 


ſelves under the protection of the Crown of France, pretending fear ” 
the 
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the Swediſh Forces, but in effect to have a Protector of their greater 
liberty to which they aſpired againſt the Auſtrian authority. .. Much 
about the time that the Peace of Ratisbowe was concluded, à League 
(as hath been ſaid) was made between the King of France and the King 
of-Swedland, in defence of all common Friends, and of all the German 
princes in their oppreſſed Liberties, and to reſtore Germany, and the 
Princes thereof, to the ſame condition they were in before the war be- 
gan: in which League the King of France obliged himſelf, to pay 
400000 Crowns a year unto the Swede for maintenance of his Army: 
which was as much as to ſet up a Standard in maintenance of the Ger- 
man Rebellion, unto which all malc-contents might have recourſe: 
nor did thedelign prove vain; for after the famous Victory of the 
Swede and Dake of Saxen, before Lypſick, as bath been elſewhe:e ſaid, 
wherein the Emperours Army and that of the League was diſcomfited, 
and almoſt all ſlain, and wherein Tif#y was alſo forely wounded; the 
Proteſtant Princes openly adhered unto the Swede, and joyn d with him 
againſt the Emperour; and thoſe who in reſpect of the Catholick Re- 
ligion could not openly adhere unto an Heretick Prince, who was ma- 
wteſtly bent to take ihe Empire from the houſe of Auſtria, and to over- 
throw the Catholick Religion; and who were wiſatisfied with the Au- 
ftriaa Dominion; taking pretence from their tearing the Swede,. had 
tecourſe to the King of France, by whom being taken into protection 

they covenanted neutrality between the Swede and the Emperour, an 
topermit the King of France to pals armed through their Territories by 
neans of which protection they were ſecured from the Swediſh Forces; 
1nd the Emperour who was by this means bereft of the adherence and 
help of almoſt all the German Princes, and alſo openly aſſaulted by the 
Swede, and his adherents,” and molefted under-hand by the King of 
France, was brought to ſo low a condition, as not being well able to 
nithſtaad ſo many enemies, the affairs of the Empire were in a very 
ſad condition; to this was added, that the Duke of Bara, who was 
head of the Catholick League, and the greateſt maintainer of the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and who next to the Elector of Saxon was the greateſt 
ſupport of the Empire and of the houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially after 
Saxony his revolt, was alſo, though very ſecretly; confeder ated with the 
King of France; which King by Articles of Confederacy was bound to 
maintain the upper Palatinate, and the Electoral Dignity, for ever, in 
tis Duke, and in the houſe of Bavaria; which State and Dignity being 
forfeited by the Prince Elector Palatines Rebellion, were for ſome years 
before confer d by the Emperor upon this Duke of Bavarta:the.occafi - 
on which moved this Prince to this reſolution was commonly attributed 
to jealouſie of the peace made at this time it Madrid, between the Kings 
of Spain and England; for knowing that the King of Spain was dil- 
pleaſed at the conferring of the Electoral State and Dignity: upon 
dim, aud that the authority and power of the houſe of Baia ſhould 
be ſo encteaſed, and that he bad oppoſed the Emperour in conter- 
ung it upon him ; and knowing that the King of England, whole 
viſter was Wite to the Palatine, labout'd hard that the Palatine or 
his Son might be. reſtored to their former condition, be tFoughr 
bad juſt occaſion to doubt, that the Peace made between the two 
OOo Kings 
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Kings, who were for ſeveral reſpects deſirous to deprive him of it, 
might tacitely contain ſome Agreement between them, to his p ejudice, 
And on the other fide, having ſoon after that Peace was concluded ſent 
the Abbot Scqghia into England, in appearance to treat of Truce and 
Peace in the Kings Name with the Hollanders, but in effect to treat of 
a League againſt him, as he complain d, and as the King of France had 
heard z therefore both varia, and the King of Fraxce calily joyn d in 
this Convention, for their own ſateties ſake, and that they might make 
plots not inferiour to thoſe that were plotted againſt him. And that 
they might the better alienate the Bavarian from the Emperour, the 
Kings of France and of Sweden promiſed him the Imperial Crown, 
whereof (when the Em r ſhould be beaten) no Germane Prince 
ſcemed to be more capable then he, as being the moſt powerful of all 
the Catholick Princes, and who bad moſt care of the Catholick Reli- 
gion; and for that he, as one of the Electors, had a Vote in chuſing 
the Emperour; and his Brother, who was Elector, and Arch-biſhop 
of Colter, another Vote; with whom the Arch-biſhop and EleRorof 
Triers would joyn, who was the firſt that had joyned in League with tb 
King of France, _ had — —— — ror yy State, 
icularly, into the Fort of Hey u, a ſtrong 0 
— being ſcituated where the Afoſe falls into the R heyne Tie 
Votes of the Electots of Saxony and Brandenbarg, who were dedeced 
Enemies to the Houfr of Auſtria, and who ed upon the Swedidh 
King, would likewife have concurr'd in the ſame Election, when the 
Bavarian ſhould be by that King promoted to che Empire, as he had p 
mifee, 

The Duke being therefore fed with theſe hapes, and 
that the Auſtrians would deprive him of the Palatinate, and 
Digaity, and that they would reftore it to the Palatine, totter d in h 
intelligence with the Emperour, and met witha ae accident, which 
gave CO aad better —— alienate thimfelf from the Enpe- 
our. The r being reduc d to great ſtreights by the Swedi 
Forces, — e people, andby bi — deſerted by 
ſo many Germane Princes, $ hath been elſewhere ſaid) for tie 
laſt remedy of the imminent danger te Empire was then in, whichalls 
threatned him, ſent for Welleffine Duke of Fritland, and had once 
more made him general of all his Forces 3 for:he was the only man on 
whom it was thought the welfare of the Empize might ſatelieſt depend. 
There had been ſuch high diſtaſtos between this Malleſtine and Bavenk 
as the Bavarian in the Diet of Ratisbone had beemtbe chief cauſe of his 


being laid aſide; and, doubtleſly, had the Bavarian openly declared. 


againſt the Emperour, and had adhered to the contrary Patties, the 
Affaurs of the Empire would have been but badly ſuſtained: :Burwere 
it either, that he received ſuch aſſurances from the Emperour as took 
rom him all diſtruſt, or, that his hopes of attaining the Empire ſecmed 
but ſmall, eſpecially ſince both the King: who offered andipromiſellit 
unto him were known to be ambitious of it themſelves; or, (that he 
was at laſt wiſely aware, that the two Kings did deſire to ſeparate him 
ſrom the Houſe of Auſtria, only that they might weaken it, and io the 
more eaſily ſuppreſs it, whereupon his ruine would alluredly ſucere”s 
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he medled not with an novelty, but ſtood firm and conſtant in defence 
of the Catholick Religion, and ot the Imperial Majeſty. Tothis was 
added, that tte chief ends of the two Kings, and of all the German 
Prnces, was to reſtore the Palatine to his former ſtate and. dignity : 
whereof they were much more troubled then was the King of 
Spain, to ſe: Bavaria maſſer. He therefore had no, reaſon totruſt 
them in what was directly contrary to the end of thecommon Arms, 
and to the univerſal defire:and conſent of whole Germany, which for 
the common concernment could not fee the Palatine deyeſted of his 
Dominion, and Bawverigindued therewith ; and as it might be ſuppoſed, 
that the two Kings, out of theſe reſpects, did promiſe that unto him which 
they could not poſſibly effect; fo ir might alſo be comprehended,that 
the ſame Bavaria ſeemed to make league and union withthe two Kings; 
ſo to keep the Auſtrians from depriving him of the State and Dignity 
which they had confer'd upon him; ſo uncertain and fallacious are the 
unions and conſede acies ot Princes. | pk 

In tha wavering condition were the Affairs of Cermany, whereof the 
King of France feemed zo be become no leſſe Arbitrator, then of thoſe 
of Italy; tor the Swe differ's much from bim in point of Authority, 
and profes d to depend much thereupon, notwithſtanding all the victo- 
nes he had gotten, and all the happy courſe of his proſperity; and the. 
King of France his being deeply i eder the affairs of Germany took 
him much off from the Wars of 13a. wherear, though the Govern- 
our of Millain, andthe Spaniſh Agents, were much troubled, tearing 
his Forces ,which they {aw were received into the Towns of 1taly , yet 
did not his Forces do :ny thing after the aſſignment of Pinarollo; all 
things paſſing quietly on, unleſs it were the preparations, and ſeveral 
levies of men, the Spagiards being obliged to keep greater Garxiſons, 
upon accaſion of Finarefe, Caſſalle, and Mantua. 0 

Tt.e ney Duke of Maniua, though peacefully poſſeſs d of his States, 
vas not at all Lappy in jnjoying tbem; for, not to mention the troubles 
which be paſt thorough, the monies ſpent, and the dangers which he gan 
in arriving at the ſucc eſſion thereof; his Dominions were ſo leſſened, ſo 
diſmembred, ſo conſuwed. and waſted both in men and mogies, as 
bis need of affiſtance from other Princes, to maintain them, was greater 
then the auzhority or Grandure that he $or by them 5 and having in- 
paged his Lirds in France, in e ip maintaining his Dominions 
in Italyz he loſt the advantage of bath his chiefeſt Towns, being poſſeſs d 
by others, he had little more then the bare name of Principality left higu 
Nor was he in a more free and abſolute condition of Prince, then when 
he was a Subject in France, and vaſſal to that Crown; ſo ats, he who 
would juſtly conſider this Prince his condition, muſt think that his 
bappineſſe, in ſo great poſſeſſions, redounded to his greater misfq;tune, 
and that it bad been better for him to have wanted them. To fo many 
talamities and miſeries was added the death of his two onely Sons q 
the Eldeſt,who was Prince of Mantua, dy ed in Goito fix dayes before that 
Town was reſtored. So às the ſucceſſion of his Family fell upon a 
young Infant, and Son to Princeſs Maria, who after Duke Yincenzs's 
death was married, as hath been ſaid, to the Duke of Retell, the preſent 
Dukes eldeſt Son, who bad be lived muſt h ve been Prince ot * 
O00 2 the 
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the other, who was Duke De Mens, or Ds Mryne, dyed fome few 
months after in Man. 8 oy. 

To cempleat the quiet and felicity of _ „the compoſure of the 
differences between the Common-wealth of Gena, and Duke gf 
Savoy yet remained; which —— * treated of, given 
over, and xe· aſſumed, could never be brought to perfection. For after 
that by Marqueſs? R anbvlliet : departure from Madrid the buſineſſe 
way left ũnper fett; Pom Ramires de Prado was ſent by the King of 
Spain to the Camp before Rochell, with cotnthiffion from the King and 

owmon- wealth, to negotiate and to conclude that peace: Where, 
after much diſcourſe, they came to this conctuſion 3 that Zuccarell 
ſndüld remain to the Common- wealth, upon the payment 100000 
Crowns to the Duke, but with conditon that the Dukes right ſhould be 
preſerved to what ſoever more monyes he had disburſed, when he firf 
bought that Marqueſate. Neither of the parties, nor yet the King of 
Spain, were pleaſed with this peace. For the Common- wealth was not 
only troubled at ſo exceſſive a ſum, at which they themſelves again 

rexfon were aſſeſſed, but much more for that gate was left open fot 
the Duke to make new pretentions, which might occaſion new War, 
The Duke, on the contrary, comphined that his intereſts were valued 
at no higher a tate, and moreover did not accept of the Peace, betauſ 
the conſpiracy ot Genoas hapning at the ſame time; he took new octafioh 
of complaint, and altercation, upon the r which he pretended 
unto of the Conſpitators, which was denyed by the Common-welltt: 
And pretending that their puniſhment was a breach of the Truce agred 
upon but a little before, he thought that ſo great an innovation not be- 
ing irmbraced; nor ſalved up by the peace of Rochel, that capitulariou 
was void; which did not pertectly compoſe the ancient grievance, 
and left the greater and more modern complaints undecided; And he 
being at thattimeJoyn'd with the Crown of Spain, upon occaſion of the 
Wars of Montferrat, neither had the King of France any authority to 
make him obſerve it; nor would the King of Spain exaſperate him, td 
the prejudice of the new conjunction: And therefore eaſily laying afide 
the Common: wealths complaints, touching the prejudice which ſhe 
pfetended to receive by that peace, he did not inforce the execution 
thereof upon her, Thus this peace by the repugnancy of the parties, 
and ty the tacite conſent of the Atbitrators, remained unperfected; aud 
the continuing of theſe differences ſeemed then to make for the King of 
Spain s advanrage, forthe Common-wealth being neceſſitated to keep 
mAtms, and to entertain many to defend her, the King hadan Army 
maintained at the Commoni-wealths charge, whereof he might make 
uſe according as the Wars of Menrferrat ſhould ſuccced ; this agreement 
then not being admitted of, and new occaffons of diftaſtes hapning; the 
Aﬀatirs between theſe two parties were in greater diſorder then ever, and 
the Spaniards were not well looked upon by the Common- wealth, tof 
having ſided with the Duke in his cowplaints, In theſe 4ifficuitiesd 
things continue during Duke Emansels life; when he was dead, tht 
compolure- of all differences was by his Son abſolutely tefes to the 
King of Sp, Wherefore the Common-wealth willingly acc: pied 
of the bargain; but with very expreſſe and preciſe excluſion o nay 
4211 . point , 
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point which concerned the impunity of the Conſpirators, of whom 
they would not ſuffer any mention to be made, it being ſo exorbitant 
a ching, of ſo bad example, and fo contrary to the dignity and ſafety of 
Prince3,- * | | | | | 

| The Court of Spain was not well ſatisfied with this excluffon, as if 
edid miſ become the Majeſty of the King, that the Common-wealth 
ſhould proceed with ſuth limitations and reſervations, when the Duke 
reſerr'd all rhings abſolutely to the King; at length, after many replies, 
the Commonwealth yielded, and put her ſelf treely upon the compri- 
miſe: And the buſineſs being long diſputed in that Court, between 
Franceſco Lomillins the Common- wealths Emb:fſadour, and the Dukes 
fimbaſſadour' Abbot Se&glie, and no reſolution being made in that 
point, firſt the Pope, and then the King of France, attec the re-affign- 
ing of Pinarollo, offered their indeavours and Authority to the Com- 
mon-wellth, in the compoſure of differences, acquainting her, that they 
would give her bettet ſatisfaction then ſhe could hope for from the 
Court of Spain: But the Common-wealth, which had already referr'd 
all unto the King of Spaiz, thought her ſelf not in a condition to accept 
theſe offers; wherefore rhanking both of them for their favour ſhewed 
towards her, ſhe excuſed her ſelf for not being able to accept of the 
Grace done unto her by his Holineſs; and bis Majeſty, without being 
faulty co his Majeſty of Spain, finceſfie could not alter nor vary any 
thing from what ſhe had once granted him. At laſt the Acticles of 
Peace were concluded in Madrid, and publifhed about the end of No- 
vember, 165T. which in ſubſtance were; ; 
Tha both Parties ſhould bi obligtd o reſtore what had been taten; by 
which ij wa declared, That the Common-wralth ſhould reſtore the Towns 
and Places whith ſhe had taten from the Dake, the Artillery, Gally, and al 
Priſontrs, and; That the Duke ſhould do the like : That the Commonwealth 
bald keep Tuccatello, paying onto the Diike at four payments 170000 
Crowns of Gold, in full for whit ſoever he conld pretend ante upon that 
accou u That all things held in Fer, of Remied,' together with of Repri- 
ſas and Confiſcations mad: doring the War, ſhould reftored to the former 
owners : That all who hai ſerved the comrary Parties in the late War ſhould 
have general Pardon granted them; 1, ten of the Conſpirators, who 
were" never to re- enter the Common wealth, under pain of the former pa- 
niſbment, and of not enjoying the preſent Grace. 

The Commonwealth accepted 11 Cνj though unwillingly, rather 
for that they thought it not fit to countervene what had been adjudged 
by an Arbitrator choſen by themſelves, then that they did not think 
temſelyesgricved by the great lum of money, in which they thought 
themſelves injuriouſly-ſentenced ; and much more, by the impunity o 
the Conipiritors, to which they thought they ſhould not have been 
compelled, as was promiſed them when they reſolved to come to a iree 
comptimiie: But the Duke, on the conttary, exciaim-d againſt chis 
Decree, and refuſed to accept of it; ne re the King thought him- 
ſelf as much injured as he had been formerly diſpleaſed with the Com- 
mon wealth for limiting tie compriqiſe. The . complained, that 
the King had been too Ipating in limiting the Conſpirators, as well in 
number, as in the Conditions of their Pardon; pfetending, that all the 

Con- 
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Conſpirators ſhould have been freely pardoned, without any limitation; 
Ee demanded, That the Galley might be reſtored in the ſame equipage, 


-=nd with the ſame Galleysflaves i» at were in her when ſhe was taken: 


That the Artillery ſhould be brought into Gavio, where it was lefty and, 
That it might be lawful for him to ſend men to bring it from thence jn 1 
military ꝙ anner into Piedmont: That for the payment of the 170000 
Crowns of Gold, the quality of the Crown in Gold ſhould be decla- 
red; and, Thatthe Commonwealth ſhould be bound to aſcertain the 
payments at the prefix d times; and, That good ſecurity ſhould be 
iven for ĩt in France, or in ſome other Parts, wherein he might con- 
de. The King being much diſpleaſed with this ſtubbornneſs, would 
by no means be brought to any other Declaration, or alteration of 71; 
Lode, the rather for that he feared the Duke was thus backward by the 
Courtof France its ſuggeſtion; and it ſeemed that that Court thought 
her ſelf prejudiced by this Decree; for that theſe differences being to 
be de:ermined, according to the Peace of Monſone, by both the Kings, 
the King of Spain bad ended it himſelf, without participating therein 
with the King of France, not making any account of the Peace of Moy- 
ſene, nor yet of the Peace of Rochel, which by common atbitriment 
was adjuſted between the Commonwealth and the Duke. Ir was there- 
fore ſulpeRed, Thar the Duke, in favour to the French, to whom by 
the aſſignation of Pinarollo he ſeemed to be joyned, would never beſa- 
tisfied with any Declaration that the King could make, to the end that 
by this Appeal he might be looſe, and, with ſcorn tothe Spaniſh Alu- 
thority, put the whole negotiation and deciſion into the arbitriment of 
the King of France. This ſuſpition was increaſed by the King of Fraxce 
his offer to the Commonwealth, That he would end this buſineſs with 
more ſatu faction to her, if ſhe would pur it to his arbitriment. 
Affairs ſtood thus in ſuſpenſe tor ſome moneths, during which tine 
the Duke complain d that ſo many of, his Patrimonial Towns ſhould be 
detain'd tom him by the Genoeſes, and ſaid, that he would haye re- 
covaecd them by force of Arms; which if he ſhould have done, bis 
friends would not have been wanting in affiſting him, whereby the 
King of France was underſtood. He therefore cauſed new tumout not 
only between him and the Genoeſes, but even between the two 
Crowns, which would neceſſarily be engaged in defence, the one of 
the one party, the other of. the other, The Cardinal Infanta, Brother 
to the King, being come into 1taly, he was impowred by the King, and 
by the Par ĩcs, with faculty to decide theſe points; and the controver- 
red points being formerly diſcuſs d before the ſaid Cardinal, by Feuan 
Michael Eoagli, Reſident for the Commonwealth, and by the Abbot de 
la Torre, Reſident for the Duke in Millain, the Cardinal declared, That 


as for them who had ſerved either party with Sword in hand in the wars, 
the Pardon ſhould be underſtood to be free and general; but as 10k, 


thoſe who had beea guilty of any Commotion ſince the year 1625. lt 
ſhould be inthe King to declare, whether they ſhould be comprehend- 
ed in the Pardon, or no: That the Galley ſhould be reſtored in the con. 
dition that it was in at preſent : That the Artillery ſhould be delivered 
by the Commonwealth in Sava; and by the Duke in ſuch places 25 


ſhould be neereſt the Cogpmonwealths Territories : That the mw 
| | : | ou 
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ſhould be underſtood, according to the Spaniſh valuation ; and chat 
no mention ſhould be made of the Dukes purtivg in ſecurity, The 
Duke accepted of this Daclaration, but not the Commonwealth, in re- 
ſpe of the firſt point, wherein power was reſerved to the King, if it 
ſhould ſo fall out, whether offenders ſhould be or no; as well 
becaule the arbitrement ſeemed to exceed the Articles of Madrid, ay al- 
ſo that they deſired the buſine(ls might at once be wholly decided, and 
that no power ſhould be left in the King to meddle any further in the 
Commonwealths juriſdiction, by any Decla ation: eſpeciglly fince 
the general word Commotion might be underſtood to reach to many 
other things, not at the preſent thought upon; in teſpect whereat the 
Commonwealth held it not good to bave any eccafion of coming to 
diſpute with the King; whereupon the Cardinal made a new i- 
on, wherein he pronounced, that aane of thoſe who were Priſoners 
for any commotion or other fault, unleſs ſuch as were named in the 
peace of Madrid ſhould be conceived to be comprebended in the par- 
don, ſave, only ſuch as were Priſoners of War s and thee the King 
ſhould make no further decla: ation touching any that were guilty of 
faulcs; all things were hereupon anded, and put in execution: and an 
end was put to this Wat made by the Duke, upon account of Zaccaręll 
in appearance; but in effect, 3 Princes who envied the Spagiſh 

grandezza, that they mightleflenit by leſſening the power of the 
monwealch of Geyes, ſo innen d and fo. o the power af 
Spas, The Commonwealth ſpent in this War above ten millions of 
Crowns, which were raiſed, partly by. Taxes from private: Citizens, 
partly by. Gabels and new Impoſitjogs3 true it is, that many Fogiſica- 
tions were computed into.theſe expeaces z for, ot to menus the leſ- 
fer, Porto Mauritis, & avis and Savors, were fortified with Cumias and 
Bulwarkt Royal z burRa'ely/and wonÞþy of wonder is che campals of 
the new Wall made about the City of Genes its ſelf, upon i 
which do inviron it, which beginning from Capo de la Lanterns, which 


is on che Weſt, add going.cound ypen the back g N 
wards the Notth, 1 in the e a pour with 


Capo di Carignano, which is the ytmoſt th ly point of the 
City; and turning from thence inward, che Maritime thoar, joyns 
with the ancient Walls, iacompaffing t eight z the whole 
Work is almoſt of Free-ſtone n, tor the moſt part, the very 
Caſtle it ſelf, 5 . r r r 3 — 
ſome places, where being unequal, icas fil d up with a ſtrong $ 
which being pargeted with Lime 4 1 Moti 55 not only ſtrong, 
but very beautiful: this Fortification is gxactly help'd by nature; 
for the Mountains upon which the new Walls are built, to boot 
with their great height, are ſo ſteep and craggy on the out fide, 
as the Walls need fear no iſſauld abe foaridatinns ſa du. and 
firm, as they fear no mining, and faared/{o far off, 'as they ge not ſub- 
ject to battery any hoſtilay would be bviatediby the very tumbliag 
don of ſtones : the Connt᷑iy ahereab qui ao harren, bsno. enemies Arr 
my can keep tong thene ; there want carthto make Approaches and 
Treoches'; and yet, as if the nature. ot e ſituatien were aiggardly unt 
them, and ſcauting of uu, anf ſtrengths 63 
wi 
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with ſuch Art, Diligency and Iaduſtry, as Bulwarks are erected at due 
Ciſtances'; the Curtains proportionably extended, and the Ditch eg 
ound about from 30 10 100 foot broad, and 12 or 15 foot deep in 
ſtone ; nôr doth leis diligence * to be uſed on the inſide, round 
about hich there goes a way, wich is at leaſt 60 foot broad, very con- 
venient for cartying Attillety, and for ordering defendants upon the 
Wall: the Bulwarks have dif-inbabirated the Cottages upon thoſe 
Moun'ains, and made Lodgings for Souldiers, digging Ceſterns in 
the vety Rocks: ſo as there is nothin left unprovided for, either by Art 
or Nature, which may make for the ſafety and defence of this great Fa- 
brick > Art and Nature have been no leſs propitious and ſavourable 
in the Valley of Biſagno, where the ſituation is plain, and where there 
are n Rocks: the Plain lies between two little Hills, which thruſting 
out like two wings; ſerve to the inward Works for two Flanks or great 
Bulwarks, from whence the Artillery may clear all the parts below; 
fot the currant of the River being for the moſt part gravelly, defendy . 
it; moreover, the Bullets of the Artillery lighting from the two Hills 
upon the ſtony bed ofthe River would ſcatter ſuch tore of gravel upon 
the aſſaulters, as it would be impoſſible for them to advance: Pa 
this partz- which 6therwiſe would be leſs defenſible then any other pat 
is i ſtrong as the reſt; nor hath ſo large a circuit need of many defeq- 
datns/ for being almoſt unacceſzible every where, the only Sentineh 
which keep from Scaladoes, 'andiftoln accefſes by night, which are on- 
ly to be feared, are ſufficient to guard it from any other misfertune: 
Ny and Nedder c eps de gaarde, diſpoſed in fitting places, will ſuffice 
to keep off any une ĩ pected attempt; for thoſe mountainous and rocky 
1665 e mot fubje@ to any long thought on aſſaults: there were 
divers: Inſcriptiods engraven on the Gates 3 amongſt which this, 
made by the Author of this preſent Hiſtory, was reputed none of 
ener ene, Je Bobs: I e 
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Ihe Common haviag thus by peace put an end tothe trou- 
ble of War, might with much reaſon — or bettet time for the 
Furuxer the Commdnwealthi wis at this time likewiſe free from ano- 
ther imminent wfuchthreatned her; * as bath been 
formerly ſaiq, ragedin all that part of Traly which lies between the Alps 
and the Apenineg even tothe Adriatick, paſi d alſo into Tuſcam ©. 10 
as the State of Ge being every where begirt by ſo peſtilential a diſcale, 
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it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible ſhe could eſcape it; and yet ſuch diligence 
was uſed, ſo good Orders given and obſerved tar. three years ' pace, 
as the State of Genoa was not at all touched therewith, except in ſome 
part of the Weſtern River, and beyond the Apennine. The Affair of 
1taly being thus peaceably ſetled, this preſent Hiſtory might ſeem to 
end opportunely here; but three things (which for not interrupting the 
Hiſtory, have not yet been ſpoken of, and which may fitly be brought 
in here) may not be preter mitted, without a blemiſh co this Narration. 
F be firſt whereof is, that the Infant a Maria, Siſter to the King of Spin, 
Wife to Ferdinando King of Hungary, and Son to the Emperqur, came 
from Spun into Italy, the year 1631, to paſs into Germany; and thinkin 

it dangerous to go through Zomberdy, by reaſon of the Plagne mhich 
was then very great there, the thought to come in her own Gallies 
through the Adriatick to Trieſte: but the Venetians not being willing 
apon any what ſoever occaſion to wave their pretenſions; and the King 
of g pain not being able by reaſon of ſo many Wars to aſſemble a pow- 
erfyl Fleet; and how ſoever not thinking it fit to expole his Siſters life 
tothe hazard of a Naval fights and the Venetians on the other fide, to 
conveigh her with their own Gallies to Trieſte; the therefore parted 
from Naples, where ſhe had been all that Winter, and came to Aucans, 
aud there going into the Gallies of the Commonwealth ſhe was br 
_ ory and ſplendor to Trieſte, hence ſhe went to Ceſers 

ure 8 


5 | | | $425 _ 
This ame year 163 1, Franciſco Maria, theft uke af {vbixe,of the 
Family of Revere, died; who drew his ancient original from the State 
| bf Genos, from wheoce came glas quart, and Fuline ſecundur, Popes 
of famous memory, by whoſe means that Dukedom came into that Fa- 
mily : he died, aged 82 years, iu Caſtle. Dsrence, not far from the Ci- 
ty of Urbine, whither be had retired himſelf. to live privately, chat he 
might the better attend bis ſouls health; for ſome years before his 
death, he had not only ſent tor ſome Prelates from Anme, to ſatisſie the 
„who were to govern that State in his name, bur, he had alſo 
btought Pontificial Gartiſans and Commanders into his Foru, who 
were to ſwear to keep it in his name whilſt he lived, and in the name of 
the Church when he ſhould be dead : he had that happineſs dying, 
which did ſufficiently make amends for the loſs of his State; for 
though that State could not come to his Niece after his death, he ſaw 
her Miſtris of a much greater, having married her to Ferdinands the 
Second, great Duke of Tuſcany 3 be likewiſe inveſted Fulis de Is Ro- 
vere, a Gentleman of Genoa, and a Venetian, being his neereſt Kinſman, 
with the Towns of Tomba. Ripe and Monteralto, ſeated in the juriſdicti- 
on of Sinigaglia; to the end, the memory of the Dukedom might not 
be extinguiſhed after his death, but that ſome foot ſteps of his name 
and Principality might remain in the Family ot the Rovere in that State. 
Thus did Pope urban by induſtry and negotiation get the poſſeſſion of 
that Dukedom to devolve to the Apoſtolick See, without either Arms, or 
trouble, or any of thoſe great oppoſitions which he would have certainly 
met with, bad they not been wiſely foreſeen and diverted: by this Dukes 
death the Prefectura of Rome was alſo vacated a place of great preemiti- 
ence, worth 12000 Crowns a year, which was hereditary, and which be- 
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ginning in Franciſco Maria, Duke dels Rovere, continued in Guide ub. 
and in this laſt Duke Franciſco Maris; and the Pope confer'q je 
upon his Nephew Don Tades Barbarins, and upon his deſcendents. 

The burning of Yeſwvizs, a great Mountain neer Naples, was alſo 
memorable, which bapned about Chriſtmaß, and was ſo great and full 
of terrour, as à greater hath not been known nor read of: Some 
earthquake preceded the night before; and the Mountain breaking out 
into horrible thunder about break of day, it threw out a great flame 
mixt with much aſhes, and great ſtones, which, thoſe that ſaw it ſay, were 
thrown above the firſt Region of the Air, and the aſhes were carried 
by the wind into the Archipelagus z the ſtones, which in great num- 
ber and quantity were veated out, fell down at Mel, a hundred miles 
off: Great ſtore of flery roſin iſſued likewiſe out of the ſame Moun- 
tain, which branching forth into ſeven Rivolets, not unlike a ſwift 
Torrent, fell into the neighbouring Sea, to the infinite prejudice of 
many people, and of ſome Towns, which were thereby burnt, The 
ſame Mountain, on the oppoſite fide belch d out a ſwift River of water, 
which, cauſing great inundations, occaſioned no leſs miſchiet thenthar 
of the fire, which burſt out on the other ſide. The Sea, were it either 
by reaſon of the Earthquake, or for ſome other hidden cauſe, fled from 
the ſhore; in Naples the Ships lay on ground; and had not the Se 
ſuddenly returned to its fqrmer Channel, they would have incurrd 
danger of being broken. Neer to Sorento the Sea flew a mile fromthe 
ſhore; and (which is moſt miraculous) therefin, which being fired el 
from the Mountain into the Sea, kept burning for above twelve miles, 
inſomuch as when the fire ceaſed, great ſtore of Fiſhes, rofted by che 
fire, floated upon the ſupexficics of the Sea; but none would eat them; 
for that yery ancient Writers witneſs, That the like accidents having 
hapned in the Seas of Sicily, the eating of ſuch Fiſh cauſed death. 
It would be tedious to relate many other monſtroſities which lap- 

ned thereupon; eſpecialiy fince many Learned men have written whole 
Volumns upon it, with many Philoſophical and Natural Obſervations, 
and Confiderations, which are indeed rare and curious, but not 
an Hiſtorical Narration. | : I 1 


"The End of the Twelfth Book. 
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He Peace df Italy, obtained by the Articles of Ratisbone and Che- 
. raſco, gives place for 4 5 reſfion of things which hapned elſe- 
where. Thu preſent Book tells you of 25 Dyke of Orleans bis going 
from Flanders into Languedock, and how, being routed by the Kings 
Forces, he was taken Priſoner. * The Infants Cardinal, Brother to the 
King of Spain, hi Voyage from Barcellona into Italy: The Duke of 
Feria his marching from the State of Millain with a great Army, going 
for Germany, to make way for the Cardinal Infanta, who prepared 30 
go for Flanders : What the ſaid Feria did in Flanders. From hence 
we paſs to the Narration of the Wars in Germany; to the King of 
Swedland's death, and the like of Walleſtine, with a brief Examina- 
tion of his actions, intentions, and of his end. The Emperours Army 
rakes the Field, led on after Walleſtine's death by the King of Hungary, 
Son and General to the Emperonr, with what he did till the Cardinal In- 
fanta entred Germany, who parting with 4 great Army from Millain 
towards Flar ders, joyns with the Emperours Army, and fights the Ar- 
my of the League of Germans and Swedes before Nordling, wherein the 
Anſtrians have the better. The Infanta paſſes with his men into Flanders, 
where, when he came, he found a League made between ihe King of France 
and the United Provinces, againſt the Spaniſh Empire in thoſe parts, 
which occaſions an open breach between the ino Crowns; 1he occaſion ef 
which breach, with the reciprocal complaints faulis, & excuſes made by both 
Ppp 2 Parties 
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Parties are arffaſedly related; and how after the Battle which hapned upon 
the Confines of France and Flanders, between the Armies of the tw 
Crowss, the War paſs d into Italy. 


ctually obſerved by the King of France, it was probably hoped 

would have put an end to all the troubles and commati- 
ons of 1taly and Germany ; but being openly refuſed by the ſame King 
for what concerned Germany, and excuſed but in appearance only, and 
in reſpect of the buſineſs of Pinarollo, for what concerned the Aﬀeirg 
of Italy, it reduced the Affairs of the Empire aud of Chriſtendom into 
greater troubles and pefturbations then thoſe which they were in be- 
tore. Italy would not therefore not onely not receive that eaſe which 
was hoped for, for new and greater troubles proceeding from the not 
obſervance thereof , greater prejudice and commotions did likewiſe 
reſult from thence, which before we proceed to ſpeak off, it may not 
be onely ſeaſonable, but neceſſary to take the buſineſs a little higher, and 
to ouch ſuccinctly, and by way of compendium, upon what hapned 
out of Italy, in France, Germany, and Flanders; Lo the end that the 
knowledge thereof may make the way more eaſie for the narrationof 
choſe things which hapned alter wards in Italy, and which will be the pro- 
per ſubje& of this preſent Hiſtory, Nor ſhall this anticipated Digreffion 
be any interruption to the relation of the principall affairs of 7:aly, which 
though they were ſomewhat moleſted after the aſfigument of Final. 
yet being ſomewhat more quiet for a few years, they will afforg 2 fit 
opportunity for a ſhort and ſuccinct relation of the warlike actions which 
hapned elſewhere in the time of her troubleſom peace. Soarwhat 
ſhall be ſaid ot forreign ſucceſſes will ſeem a continued Story of the 
Wars and Commotions of Ita, and which ſhall afterwards be rea- 
ſumed; and the forreign accidents which hapned during the peace of 
Ttaly, being very remarkable for their weight and concerament 3 a they 
deſerve not to be paſſed over ſothepleaſure and advantage which may 
be gotten by the knowledge of them will ſufficiently ſacisfie for the 
paines and time that ſhall be icuploy d in the reading thereof. 

The League which was made between the King of Frauce and the 
Swede, not long aſter the Peace of Ruubone; and the ſame Kings taking 
the German Princes into his protection, to the prejudice of the Empe- 
rours authority, obliged the King of Spain to provide for, and cate- 
fully to watch over the maintaining of the Auſtrian Empire in Gemeny, 
againſt which all the Plots and Forces of the King of Frauce were ſeen 
to be prepared. For the Declination of the Catholick Religion, which 
ran a hazard amidſt ſo many troubleſome Wars, did not onely depend 
thereupon, but even the declination of his own Dominions, and of the 
chiefeſt concernments of his Crown. Moreover the aſſignment of Pins- 
rollo, which was rather forced from the Duke of S«voy, then voluntarily 
yielded after the peace was made: and the Citadel at Caſale being ſtil! 
poſſeſs d and garriſon d by the French, though the King of Spain ſeemed 
to wink at them; yet ſince they ſtruck fo ſore at the very foundation 
of his affairs, and of his Dominions in 174i; they neceſſarily invited him 


to reſent, or to repair theſe ſo high attempts againſt the Peace of _—_ 
me, 


1 Peace of Rui: bone, had it been re:dily embraced, and pun« 
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bons, and the treaties of Chiraſco, agreed upon for the Peace of Italy, 
The King of Fraxce his continual ſuccouring and fomeating of the 
Hollanders did likewiſe prepare things for a manifeſt breach of the 
common peace; yet both theſe Kings ſhun d coming to an open declar- 
ing ot War; but inwardly hatching their reciprocal injuries, they pre- 
pared either to revenge received wrongs,or to keep off thoſe which were 
chrearned, But the King of Spain was at the preſent troubled moſt, to 
ſeethat the King of France joyning with the Hollanders, and Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany, prepared to oppoſe his Brother the Infanta Cardinal 
Ferdinando, his journey into Flanders, wherein the Cardinall was firſt 
to advile, and then to ſucceed his Aunt Clara Eugenia, who was now 
grown very old in the government of thoſe Provinces : And the King 
thinking that by reaſon of ſo many oppoſitions, it would be ſafer for 
him to go by Ita and Germany then by Sea, he knew that it was neceſ- 
ſary to make way for him by powerfull Armies; wherefore to boot 
with the great preparation of Arms and Men, made to this purpoſe by 
the Duke of Feria in the State of Millain, it was alſo thought neceſſary 
to moleſt France on the parts towards Spain, as well in regard of this 
. expedition, as for relieving Germany and Flanders oppoſed by the 
French, that thereby the King of France being ſtrongly aſſaulted on 
that fide, might not onely be diverted from oppoſing the Cardinals 
journey, but alſe from fomenting the Wars of Germany and Flanders; 
the Duke of Orleans, Brother tothe King of France, who was already 
gon, together with the Queen- Mother, from the Court into Flanders, 
was thought to be a proportionate means, anſwerable to the aſſiſtance 
given by the King of France to the Rebel Hollanders: Who by mak ing 
head, and holding intelligence with many French Lords that were dil- 
pleaſed at Cardinal Richelien his too great authority, and at the Go- 
vernment of thoſe times, plotted new broylesin France; he holding 
intelligence with the Duke of Momorancy, Governour of Languedocł, 
and peradventure with the Duke of G#iſe, Governour of Provence, 
obtained 2000 excellent Horſe from the King of Span; with which 
paſſing at unawares thorough France, without any oppoſition, (for none 
durſt rake up Arms againſt the Kings Brother without expreſs com- 
mand from the King) he came to Zayguedot%; and by the affiſtance of 
the King of Spain's Army in Catalognia, he thought to raiſe commotions 
in the Kingdom, and ro make a ſtrong faction, whereby be thought 
to allay the Cardinals authority, and to alter the Government quite; 
But being at the very firſt overcome by: the Kings Forces, and taken 
Priſoner together with Momorancy, that fire was quench d almoſt before 
it was kindled, which would otherwiſe have held France long in com- 
buſtion, and conſequently have kept the King and Richelieu from plot- 
ting miſchief againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. Yer this did not retard the 
Infamts' journey; who mounting into the Gallyes at Barcelona, ſome 
moneths after Orleans his impriſonment, came from thence to G 
the year 1633. where being received with great pomp, he ſaw and 
admired the greit Fabrick of the new Walls, paſſing from thence to 
Aillain, he found the Duke of Feria buſie in raiſing an Army for his 
conduct, and ſo intended to go ſpeedily for Flanders, 


War grey hotter in Germany after the battle of Lusen, and = the 
ing 
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King of Sweden's deatb; for neither the Swediſh Commanders, nor 
the German Princes who were alienated from the Emperour, were any 
whit. diſmaid after the Kings death 5 for the Swedes, as if their dead 
Kings Spirit were revived in them, continued the War with the like 
Courage and Fortune, and the Princes and people of Germany being 
deſicous of their pretended Liberty, to the recovery whereof they 
were with much ſatis faction led on by the King, and almoſt put into 
peſſeſſion, being reſolved not to fall from ſo exalted a beginning by 
the death of their Leader, were wholly intent upon this, and joyn d in 
heart and in intelligence; and avoiding all Strife and Emulation, they 
formed a Faction which maintaining the dead Kings Quartel might 
quell the Auſtrian Authority, and might bring them to their defired 
Liberty, | 
Duke Bernard Waimer, deſcended from the ancient Dukes of Saxony, 
was Choſen ſomewhat tumultuouſly by the Swediſh Army to be theit 
Captiin Genetal, the next day after the battle of Lutæen; he was 
Captain of Courage and Authority, and very highly eſteem d in the 
Army for his experience and Valour 3 and moreover a great Enemy 
to the Auſtrian Name, for that his great Grand- Father had beenbe- 
reft by Charles the Fifth of the Electorall dignity, and of the Dukedom 
of Saxony 3 and he himſelt as deſcending from him, was kept fromitby 
che ſubſequent Auſtrian Emperours. He muſter'd he Souldiers that 
remained after the battle, and finding them to amount to the number 
of 16000 he went with them to joyn with that part of the Dukeof 
Saxony Forces, which not being preſent at the Battle was yet fte 
and intire 35 and entring therewithall into Sax, he drove out the. 
Ceſarean Garriſons who were poſſeſs d thereot before, and did not 
onely recover the City of Lipſwick, but all the reſt of the Dukedom, 
not meeting with any oppoſition s for alleſtein the Emperours Ge- 
neral, being rather conquered then Conquerour, had quitted the Field 
and his Cannon to the Enemy after the battle, and was retreatedwith 
the remainder of his Army into Bohemia where (partly) minding the 
recruiting of bis Army, (partly) detain d by the rigor of the Winter, he 
ſuffered che Enemies Army to go whither it lifted. But the German 
Princes having obtained the ſame aſſiſtance from the Deputies of the 
Crown of Swerhland, which was given them during the Kings life; 
and ſeeing the League confirm'd between the King of Fravce and 
Crown ot Swethland, for the affairs of Germany they met in a Dyet a- 
bout the beginning of the year 33, with the chief Officers and Captains 
of the Swedifh Army , wherein they agreed upon Nine Articles, for 
the maintaining of the common cauſe; and for the maintenance of the 
War, which they reſolved to continue in German) with like fervour, 
They made oxenſiern ſupream Governour of the common affairs, who 
was Chancellor of Swerhland, and who coming into Germany with the 
King, never parted from him; a man of excellent Wiſedom and pro- 
found Counſell, very valiant, and long experienced in Civil and Mi- 
litary Government; to whom they gave a certain number ot Deputies, 
choſen out of divers Provinces of Germany , which the Dutch call 
Circles, who were as ſo many Senators to aſſiſt in Counſel! with him. 
They then divided all the Forces of their joynt union into four — pro! 
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and made four Armies of them, which were to carry on the War in 
four parts of Germany under four Commanders. 4r „the Duke 


of Saxony's General, a ſtern Captain, and little ſhort of Wulleſtein in 


Military Affairs, was to enter Sleſa with the firſt Army; of which 
Province the Duke of Saxony meant to make himſelf Maſter, - The 
ſecond was given to the Duke of Lasenburg, who was therewith to fall 
upon Weſtphalis, The third was affigned to Duke Weymer , who 
falling from the General-ſhip, to which he was choſen by the Army by 
this r formation, was to enter therewith into Franconia. Marſhal Herne, 
and Col. Zannier, were appointed to command the fourth, two of the 
moſt famous Captains of the Swediſh Army z and Sweviaand Al{atis 
fell ro their ſhare. Theſe going into their ſeveral diviſions, kindled a fire 
like ſo many Infernal Furies in four parts of Germany; which burſting 
forth into a greater flame afterwards did lay it ſo waſte and deſolate, 
as the deſolations made during the Kings life were far inferiour to them. 
For overrunning ſeveral Provinces, which were ſometimes taken 
by the Swedes, ſometimes retaken by the Imperaliſts, theſe Provinces 
ſerved onely for a Theatre or Scene , whereon horrible ſpeRacles of 
ſad events were repreſented : it would be tedious, and not ſuiting to our 
purpoſe; to relate diſtin@ly the encounters, loſſes, and victories, or the 
firing of 
Cities which were taken, and of making Provinces Widerneſſes; for the 
ſeyeral actions of every ſeveral Army, would adminiſter ſubj 
for a particular Story. We will therefore limit our ſelves to thoſe which 
were moſt famous, and which belong chiefly to the main of the Empire, 
and particularly, to ſuch as may by connexion participate with the ad- 
ventures of 1j or which may have ſome influence upon them: And ſo 
keeping to this, as to the main body of the Tree, fince we cannot im- 
brace the reſt, we will leave out the Boughes and Branches, which will 
contribute but a little to the ſtructure of this Digreſſion; the intention 
whereof is onely (as hath been ſaid) to make the way plain for the nar- 
ration of what hapned afterwatd in 1#ly; by aſuccin& Narratiye of 
phat hapned out of ne. 
Herne ad Janniert having done many things with good ſucceſs in 
Alſuia and Swevia, ſate down before Briſarł, a very ſtrong Ton up- 
on the left fide of the Rheine, between Baſil and Sir asburg, à place of 
eat conſequence, not only by reaſon of the neighbouring Bridge, but 
for the firuation thereof, which lay very convenient for Italy, Zur gondy, 
Alſatia, and Lorrain; and having made good — before it, they 
had brought it unto great ſtreights: ĩt therefore befioved the Emperour 
and the King of Spain, fot their joynt intereſt, to have an eye to it, and 
to endeavour, that the foſs thereof might not redound to the too grear 
prejudice of the confining Provinces, and toi baththeit affairs and 


particularly, that the loſt thereof might not be too great an obſtaele to 
the Infanta s Journey 3 Ho think ing to enter into Lorrain by 4 nd 


from thence into Flanders, by the Dukedom of Luxemberg, which 
was bis ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way could hardly proſecute this his intent, 
that Town ſhould be taken by the enemy. The Emperour had no 
forces in thoſe parts, ſave what were under Aldringer in Bavaria, the 


roſs of his Army was towards Bohemia under Malleſtein 3 and Aldrin- 
gers 
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ers Forces not being (ufficient of themſelves to relieve Briſact, it wag 
reſolved that the Duke ot Feria ſhould in all baſte joyn with 4 /dringer 
and go together with tim to the relief of ſo important a place; and thus 
25 a foretunner make way for the Infanta's paſſage : the Swediſh Com. 
manders. hal intelligence of this, and of what Forces were to come; 
and finding themſelves too weak tor them, they thought they mighe 
eaſily hinder them by making themſelyes maſters of Conſtance, an Im- 
perial City, ſeared upon that Lake which the geigbbouring Rheine 
makes, and which taking its name from that City is called the Lake 
of Conſtance ; where fore Horne leaving. Banniere before Briſack, with as 
many forces as were ſufficient to maintain the Siege, went with the reſt 
to the raking of Con##ance, which if he ſhould do, he might keep the 
two Armies from meeting; and hearing that Feria advanced apace with 
a powerful Army, he would not betake himſelf to the tediouſneſs and 
uncertainty of a Siege, but fell to take it by aſſault, before that by Fe- 
ria coming the two Armies ſhould joyn; but bis deſign proved vain, 
as did al ſo bis fierce aſſaults wherewith he thought to effect his intents 
for the defence being ſtronger then the aſſaults, by reaſon of the conti. 
nual re-inforcement of munition thatentred the City daily, the bufineſs 
drew on in length, till ſuch time as Feria Army appeared. Feria came 
from ri s State of Mi#atwabout the end of Avgaft, and paſſing through 
the Valtaliit was come to the Conſines of Germam; he brought with 
kim 2000S; Foot and 1500 Horſe, all choice and veterane Squldiers, 
very well in order, and led on by. valiant and experienced Captains; 
Giarardd Gambacerts commanded the Horſe, Count Fohn Serbe.lone ibe 
Attillety, Fovan Dia\;Samoranecominanded the Spaniſn Foot, Count 
Salus aud Scomburg the Dutch Boot, which were divided into two Re- 
giments3/the'Marqueſs Tg&racsſe, the Neapolitans 5 and Count P+ 
»arols, the Lombatds; when theſe came tothe Confines of Bargani, 
4000 Fbot aad 500 Burgondian Horſe were atidedzand when they were 

pals'd ThHwots,, Aldranger joyn d alſo with them, with the 
an Atiny's which was come from Bu, and they went joynt- 
ly together toward Conſtance: The City was freed at the very news of 
the approuch of ſo great Forces. Horne, ſo famous and ſo yaliant 2 
Commander, d&not tarrꝝ to ſee them come: but leaving many 
Arms, nud ſome Artillery. in the Trenches, ren eated more inward in- 
to Germamʒ and joyning with eymer, they received many Recruits, 
whichtaine fromthe more in ward Countries, under the young Duke 
of Winenlerg, the vt, and the hingrave Gia; and being thus re- 
infotced,i they refolved to encounter the Enemy, who purſued them: 
they theretore incamp'd. and fortified; themſelves in ſome Woods and 
Hills, not far from using, where they waited the enemies coming: 
but when they came nee, they durſt not come forth into the open 
Campighnia, nor accept of Battle which was offer d them; but ſuffer d 
themſeſv es to be inſulted over wubin their Trenches, by ſome Troops 
of Dragoon, and Files of Musketeers, which advanced from the enemies 
Camp 3-after which the] retreated to beyond the Dauom, burning the 
Bridge which they paſs d aver, to keep themſelves from being over- 
t. xen by the enemy; ſothey ietreated into the Country of ee, 
E 


thinking that the enemy being to take Rinfeld, and three other 1 
| ities, 
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Cities, before they could come to Briſack » Brifack would be forced 
to ſurrendet for Famine, before the ſuccour could come: but Rinfeld 
and all the other Cities yielded at the ſirſt appearance of the enemy, 
within 24 boufs 5 and Feria and Aldringer made ſuch baſte, as coming 
to Briſatt, they found zhe enemy retreated from thence 3 having 
brought in the ſuccour, they made not any abode there, but hardly al- 
tording their men leave to breathe, they went towards Alſatia, and re 
gained many Towns which bad been taken by the enemy; and made 
ood progreſs in thoſe parts and had made greater, and peradyenture 
ad wholly defeated the enemy, if Aldringer had co: operated fincere- 
ly in the begun enterpriſe, and in their ruine z or had not the Dutch ge- 
nius, naturally averſe xo that of the Spaniards, gaim- (aid ſo gallant pro- 
ceedings. - Feria was entred Germany with Title of the Emperours 
Commander, from whom be had received ample Letters Patents, 
whereby he was not to be ſubject tothe command or ſuperioricy of any 
other Captain: this ſo large and independent authority of Feria cauſed 
not only envy and emulation in Malleſtein, who hated the name of a 
Spaniard, but jealouſie and deſpite; for not being able to indure that 
by the entrance of another Army into Germuiny, which ſhould have no 
dependence upon him, that 3 and univerſal authority ſhould be 
lefſened in him, without which he proſeſs d he would not have taken 
upon him the Generals command, and therewithꝭ the defence of Ger- 
many, he began to doubt that that body of armed men, which had no 
dependence upon him, had been ſecretly procured by the Spaniards, 
who much diſtruſted his intentions; and been brought into Germany by 
them, not only to moderate his authority, but his aRions alſo'; and to 
oppole his forces and his ends, and his too high machinations, which 
he found the Spaniards feared he had plotted in his mind; and by ex- 
reſs Order from the Emperour, not being able to keep Alaringer 
rom going from Bavaria to joyn with Feria in Aiſaia, yet he ſent him 
ſuch Orders (as Aldringer, in his own diſcharge and juſtification, made 
known after Fritlands death) as the execution thereof was likely rather 
to occaſion the ruine ot that Army and Enterpriſe, then the preſerva- 
tion thereof; he could not tolera'e that that Army ſhould advance with 
ſuch ſucceſs ſo fat into Germany, whilſt he ſtood looking on: whereup- 
on Aldringer, that he might obey the Orders of the General (whoſe 
exceſſive authority, joyn d to his fierce genius, was more formidable, 
and more punctually obſerved, then the Emperours benign Orders) 
did not co- operate ſincerely in enterpriſes with Feria; but abuſing the 
beſt occaſions of warfaring, was not only a hinderance, but a con- 
fuſion, and prejudicial to the proceedings which hid been effected, if 
he had proce-dcd ſincerely with Feria: the neceſſity that both of them 
were in to paſs with thei: Armies into Bavaria, whither they were ſear 
for with much anxiety and eagerneſs, by the Emperour, occaſioned 
yet more harm, and bad likely to have been the whole ruine of Ferias 
Army; which that it may be the better underſtood upon what occaſi- 
ons they hapned, we muſt leave Alſaia and the parts of upper Germany, 
and pals into Saxony and the lower Germany; and anticipately relate 
ſome accidents which hapned there. | 
General Walleftein, having tarried after the Battle of Zarzea almoſt 
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all the Winter in Zabemia, though be was very ſollicitous in raiſins 
men, and in recruiting his Army, that he might come into the Field in 
the beginning of the Spring; yet reflecting upon the miſerable condi. 
tion of Germany, upon the uncertainty and danger of War, and upon 
the ruines which might thereupon enſue, he applied himſelf to reduce 
the publick ſafety into ſome ſort of ſecurity, by. counſel, and without 
effuſion of blood; he therefore laboured to bring the Duke of Saxony 
off from the League of the German Princes, and to reunite him 

any terms to the Emperour; which it he could have done, he verily 
believed that that Prince _ fundamental Baſis of the aforeſaid 
League, te being removed, the League would immediately fall tothe 
ground; and that the Elector of Brandenberg and many other leſſer 
Princes would follow his example: ſo as that faction which joyn d in 
Arms with the Swedes againſt the Emperour, being weakned, would 
infallibly be diſſolved; and that the Ceſarean party being ſo encreaſed, 
the leſſer Princes would come in to Ceſar, ſome ſuing for pardon, ſome 
for compoſition ; and then the Swedes being but few in number, de 
ſtitute of the German aſſiſtance, and bereft of the Maritime parts, would 
be brought to ſuch a condition, as not being able to receive any ſupplies 
from their own Kingdom, they would be ſhut up, and as it were, in- 
priſoned ini Germany, and lett to the diſcretion of the Ceſarean pany, 
Thus he thought it a better and a ſafer way, for the publick ſatety, to 
quetich ſogreat a fire of War by theſe Articles, then by the bedding of 
blood; this which: might really have been believed to be an aſlured 
wholſome Counſel, if it had been practiſed by fitting and adequate 
means, would doubtleſly have brought the Affairs of the Empire into 
a better condition ot ſafety ; but being endeavoured by odd aud fooliſh 
ways it did no good, but injured the publick welfare very much, aud 
wronged the Inventer thereof much more; for Fritland coming out of 
Bobemia in the beginning of the Spring, in the year 1634, with a power- 
ful Army, he pais d there with into Sleſia ; where lighting upon the ene. 
my in the parts about Saainis d, who were far ſhort in numbers to him; 
inſtead of giving them battle, wherein he might have been ſure of Vi- 
Rory, he was the firſt who deſired agreement and compolure oi dit- 
ferences: to which purpoſe a Truce was appointed for 15 days, to nego- 
tiate itzduring which time, ſo ſhameful Agreements were capitulated, as 
it was reported, between General Waleſftern and Arnheim, and other of the 
Colleagues Deputies, as none more pernicious, nor ruinous for Religi- 
on, and for the Sacred Empire, could have been made 5 thereby whole 
Province; of the Empire, were divided to the advantage of the Conte 
derate Princes. Walleſtein claimed the Kingdom of Bohemia for him- 
ſelt, in juſt reward of many labours undergone, and dangers by him 
run for the gocd of the Empire; many other things were agreed upon 
in favour to Hereſie ; ſuch Laws were given to Germany as pleaſed the 
Confederate. Princes, enemies to the Emperour; and for the upſhot, 
General Fritiand obliged himſelf to joyn his Forces with thoſe of the 
enemy, againſt whoſoever ſhould dare to oppoſe the putting of thoſe 
Capitulations in execution, not excluding the Emperour him ſelf, who 
received ſo much prejudice thereby, and whoſe concerameats Were 


ſo ill dealt with: theſe Capitulations being agreed upon, which ſcemed 


rather 
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rather to be horrible treaſons and ſeditious Rebellions, were ſubſcribed 
by General Walefteip, and were delivered to Arabeim and the reſt who 
negotiated therein z which when they were diyulged, gave, not with- 
out reaſon, great cauſe to ſuſpect and diſtruſt the actions and intentions 
of the Propounder, and who being ſervant to the Emperour had 
agreed thereuntoʒ whereupon, though Walle ſtein did afterward pro- 
fels, that his intention in propounding them was to deceive the enemy, 
and to induce them by ſo large conceſſions, to drive the Swedes out of 
cermany; which when it ſhould be done, Ceſar would be ſuperiour in 
Forces, and might give them the Law, aad force them to — ot any 
conditions. Arnheim and the other Deputies having received the Ca- 
pitulations took their leaves of Fruland, and were already gone; when 
not being gone one league off, they were troubled, that in this Agree- 
ment no mention was made of the Swedes, whether they were to tarry 
in Germany, or to go out: which bapned, becauſe each party ſtanding 
their advantage in the Negotiation, deſired that ſuch propoſal 
ſnould be made by the other ſide; but being afterwards aware, that 
what was agreed upon was not ſafe, unleſs the eſtabliſhment of this 
point were therein comprehended , they reſolved to return to the 
Camp, and have it cleared by the General; who being-interrogated 
thereupon, itis not known; whether as being terrified thereat, and re- 
penting what be bad done, he imbraced the occaſion which might make 
for his juſt ification g or whether continuing in his firſt deſign of bringing 
the buſinels to tbat good end for which he profeſa d he had moved it; 
he freely anſwered, that the Swedes were to be proſecuted with the 
common forces, and extirpatedas diſturbers ot the publick peace of 
Germany ; and he was ſo reſolute in this point, as no reaſon which 
could be alledged to the contrary being able to alter his determination; 
(and Arnbeim and his companions conſenting, by no means, that the 
Swedes ſhould be driven out) the Capitulations were cancel'd, and 
the Treaty of Agreement was at the ſame time almoſt concluded, and 
broken: yet the Capitulation was ſo deteſtable, as all men were gene- 
rally much ſcandalized with it: the rather for that Malleſtein ſtrove not 
to regain his credit afterwards by contrary actions, nor to cancel the 
ſiniſter opinions which he bad thereby purchaſed : but, as if he (corned 
the yulgar opinion, giving them new colours, he did conſolidate them 
more and more, till in time they proved pernicious to him. The 
Capiulations being broken; Waleſftein ſent part of his Forces to aſſault 
Saxony 3 which made the Duke thereof recall his men from Sleſia to 
deſend himſelf ; Arnheim, immediately after he had reCeived his Princes 
Orders, marched with his Army towards Saxony; leaving a Garriſon 
in Sieſia under the old Count de Toure, a chiet Lord of Bohemia, whoſe 
authority was ſo great in the Diets of that Kingdom, as the Palatine 
acknowledged his promotion to that Crown from thence, which made 
the Count be declared a Rebell by the Emperour : Arnbeim alſo left 
Colonel Taba one of the chieſeſt of the Swediſh Commanders, to ac- 
company the Count. Walieſtein kept bebind Arnbeim, having allo 
left as many men in Sleſia as Arnheim had done; but when he ſaw Arn- 
beim ſo far advanced, as he could not return to ſuccour the Count in 
Slefia, he faced about, and returning ſpeedily to Sleſia, he came thi- 
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ther juſt then when his men were ready to fight the enemy: and be did ſo 
ſutround the enemy, as he tock the Count and Colonel Priſoners, aud 
gavelife and liberty to albthe orber Sauldiers and Officers, upon con- 
dition that they would march into the Emperours quarters, and joyn 
theinſelves to the Ceſarean Army; but the Colonel finding a means 
quickly how to eſcape, made men ſuſpect that Malleſtein had under- 
band given him his liberty, as he had openlygwen bim his life, The 
Count chaving bargained for his own liberty delivered up the Towng 
in See which were yet in his power; and thofe of leaſt conſequence 
being delivered up; the Domo di Preſlaves, which was the chiefeſt, 
and which commanded all the Province, and which byagreement was 
to be delivered up. held out; ſo as the Counts preſence being requi- 
ſire forithe ſurrender thereof, he was ſet at liberty, upon condition tut 
he ſhould return priſoner, it the Duamo were not effectually delivered 
:.. which not being done, and the Count not returning, Friiland was 
ſtill more blamed of colluſion with both the priſoners; and much mare, 
for that having ſent ſo many of the enemies to the Emperours Army, 
he vas thought to have done it, for that owing their lies to him they 
fthould upon all occaſions depend upon bim; yet proteſſing himſelf 
abuſed by the Count, and breathing out nothing but revenge, he went 
with his Army to Taringia and Luſatia, Provinces which bclongedto 
the Empetour, but were in the Duke of Sexy his poſſeſſion 5 and 
uting his former deſigus he ſeemed teſolved to makethat Duke 
and the Marqueſs ob Brangdenberg.mike peace with the Emperour, he 
therefore made much progrets there, took many Towns, amougtt 
others, Frenckfert-upon the oder, and Lanſperg in Marca di Brandes 
lerg, both of them great Cities, and of much conſequence; whereby 
he made way for paſſing further into the march in the Country 
ot Brandenberg and in Pomerania; in which caſe if he ſhould cometo 
the Coaſts of the Balticł Sea, he would keepſas he threatned to do) 
the Swedes from being relieved from that Kingdom, and from tetur- 
ning thereinco : theſe threats , accompanied by the multitude of his 
Forces, and by his happy ſucceſs, did ſo terrifie thoſe Ele&ors, as 
finding themſelves unable to make reſiſtance, they preſs d very eagerly 
for relief from the Confederates 5 proteſting that that if they were aba 
doned, they muſtbe forc'd to abandon the Common Cauſe, and joyn 
with the Emperour, Oxenſtern and the other Heads of the League 
were divided in their judgements, not knowing whether they were to 
abandon or to relieve thoſe Princes; for by abandoning them, to boot 
wich the great errout they ſhould commit there.n, and to boot with the 
loſs of reputation, they foreſaw the manifeſt ruine of their party an 
union. On the contrary, if they ſhould relieve them, they muſt quic 
all upper Germany to the Emperour, ſo full of Cities and Towns upon 
the Rheine and the Danow, which ſo much to their praite and encreaſe of 
Dominion they bad von; and from whence they got infinite contribu- 
tions of Moneys,Men, Victuals and Munition; which Towns and Ter- 
ritories being abandoned were neceſſarily to fall into the Empe:ours 
power, if they ſhould go to relieve Saxony; and they ſhould thereby 
infinitely weaken themſelves and ſtrengthen the Emperour: ſo amidſt 
theſe ſtreights they pirch'd their thoughts upon Bavaria, which A Aris 
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ger bei ag gone into, Alſeia, was bexeft of all defences and chty held it 
cheir abioſute belt caurſe to fall upon it with all the Force: they could 
aſſemhles taking it for granted that when they ſhould bave won that 
Duledom, the way would be open ſor them to en er Auſtria and to come 
eren to Hiemnaʒ they were conſident chat by this noble and generous 
diverſiqn, without dos of honour, or. of any4bjag they ha poten, 
nay by making yet mueh Her acquiſitioas, they might br ng N 
relief to. the Electors, Whichvthey-cauld not doit they ihoulp go direct: 
ly to their relief with all their Forces, withous mam reſt loſs v hond ur 
and what they had gottep5 for te Emperoar being ſſauited in che 
midſt ot his Empire: would be ferced to recall his Army iam affen 
ding the, Electors, to detend bimſelfs fo as Hriti ands qunning would 
be dalud ed, and his counſels countesmined hre with he had ancied 
unto him ſelt to deſtæoꝝ their League: The ſueceis out- did tt e expe: a- 
tion af a nobſe and generous a reſplutiong or Duke # emer, being 
deputed to executait, he with 50 Cornets of Heri, and x g0gp; Fo, 
took both ſides of the Danow, and coaſting along came to A bons, 
where ſitting down t unawares, he after ſeveta] batteries 4059 d it to 
ſur: ender within 12 days: having gotten it, he advancec and ta traa- 
Rogen and dec hendorſs, great Towns pon che Rhine, and: with twcoh 
gallant acquiſitions —_—_— towards Anſtria5 ſo as the Coum ot i- 
euna was in more ſear nen theiEleRars ot Sexamnyand Brandenberg had 
been by Malle ein proct adings git was chetefote rcrolved to tend im 
preciſe Orders to qeturn, — Au ftrie5, W bezng unwiling to 
give over ſo happy ſuoceis, and he grea advantage which he hot 
reap thereby tor .the publick welfare, was troubl-d giuch-at Ceſare 
Commands; thinking that if chat part ot Gernery tgwdd.awithttand 
the enemies aſſaults a little longer, the aſſailants. Would become co 
change their courſe, and leave Bapearte and t#uftrge free: tl e mpe- 
rour, ſo to gelieve Saxon and the lower parts of Germany, wich jor 
their own faferies e hey could not abandong but tha bis hb coward - 
neſs being badly interpreted by the Court, which was not wen ha nfied 
with his late and former actions; as if being more deſirous that E varia 
ſhould be loſt, men gel ieved, he valued not the d:gger of A4 fi, to 
as he might revenge limſelt upon that Prince 5 he was at laſt. , but much 
againſt his will, farced to obey the Emperours tester ted Com- 
mands: be therefore abandoned tbat Country, and quitied the ſo many 
Triumphs which he had won; and when be was come within cWenty 
leagues of Raubone, beating that that Town was ſurrendered, he ad- 
vanced no further; but finding that the enemy drew acer Paſſas a ety 
ſtrong plate, fituated upon the Danabe, and which being thug to 
be the gate of Auſtria was of no ſmall concern, he ſent 3000 Mot t 
defend it 3 but ſeeming nut to care much tor K atisbone, andi ies tar - 
varia, be retreated into Bohemia, and came with all bis men intatte C 
ty of Pilſen : the loſs of Ratis bone, which forced the Empꝭ tou toe 
call Malleſtein from Saxony, forc d him clo to tend for Aldinger com 
Alſatia, to relieve 3avæia, which waspowertully effaulied by te Col 
leagues; whoſe departure was neceſſarily accompanied b Feria wig 
wanting men, and being abandoned by Aldringer, could not tarry dings 
et with ſafety in that Country; noricauld Alaringer tatty (ately in 44. 
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ſatis withour' Ferla, nor retreat ſafely into Bavaria: ſo as, lot tbeit 
joynt ſecurity, which by diſunion would have been indangered, it be- 
hoved them to joyn in abandoniag Alſatia, and in ptoſecuting thar 
voyage; and Feria being neceſſitated to follow the ſame way that the 
Duten had gone inthe midſt of Winter, to the great hardſhip and de- 
ſtructiom of his men; who begging quarter and lodging, which were 
ranſack d and tuin d by the Dutch who had gone before, and quite be- 
reft of all proviſions, they could not get victuals for any moriey; by 
which ſuffèrings, and by reaſon of the cold weather which was v 
great that Winter, and hich the Spaniards and Italians, who are borũ 
under more benigne heavens, could not well endure, and being alſo 
often gauled by the enemy, that Army was miſerably waſted, great 
'hardfhips having occaſioned frequent and dangerous ſickneſs in it: being 
at laſt, after ſo many ſufferings, gotten into Bavaria, Feria died of 2 


Fever in Monaco, and left the charge of his men to Count S erbellant; 


and w_ Walleſteins'departute from the parts neer Saxony all the acqui- 
ſitions which be had made returned to their former condition, ſo 

the departure of theſe two Armies all Alſaia reverted into the Swedes 
— who returning to Briſack ſoon brought it into the former 
ſtreights: The 1»fa# not being able therefore to build any longer 
upon that Army, for his journey into Flanders, nor for the freeing of 
that Town; and it behoving him to take his journey the ſooner, for 
that in the beginning of December 1633, the Infanta his Aniit left this 
world; ad the Provinces of Flanders wanting a ſupream head by het 
death, preſs d very much for his coming; new Orders were therefore 
to be given, and new levies of men were to be made; wherein neither 
the Inf anta nor the Spaniſh Agents in Italy were ſlack, who dili 


l 
ſent dut Ordets, ſome for men, ſome tor other neceſſaries for Re ne 
pedition ; and though the Crowns,” Provinces and Kingdoms, were 
much: xhaulſted by che ſelect choice made by Feria, the year before, 
yet ere May was over, the State of Main was full of new Milicary men, 
moſt whereof were old Souldiers of ſeveral Nations, commanded by 
men very conſiderable, not only for noble birth, but for yalour and 
long experience in war. Count Aonterei ſent 6000 Foot, and 1000 
Horſe from Naples, allgood men, and excellently well armed, under 
his Heir, the Marqueſs of Tora Nona, two Brigades of Foot were 
raiſed in Lombardy, the-one by Prince Doria, at his own expence, who 
were commanded by Carlo Gauſcs, Camp- maſter, the other in the 
State of Millain, by Marqueſs Zunato. Marqueſs Spinola raiſed alſo 
500 Horle at his own coſt; and moneys were paid out of Ceſers Court 
for recruiting Duke Feria's Army: Nalleſtein war demanded to ſend 
4000 Horſe of thoſe that were in Ceſars Army 3 which he refuſed to do, 
pretending that he could not leſſen his Army; but indeed, becauſe he 
did not like that this other Army which had no dependency upon him 
ſhould enter Germany; tearing that the Authority and Grande zza of 
ſuch a Prince might eclipſe his 3 and moreover, that the Spaniſh Agents 
againſt whom all his thoughts were bent, might triumph over him. 
The Infanta theretore, that he might take from him his pretence of de- 
nial, gave order that moneys ſhould be iſſued out of the Ceſarean 
Court, for the raiſing of ſo many Horſe in Hungary, which ſhould laß, 
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ply the place of thoſe that ſhould be ſent into Itahj to augment the I- 
favtss Army: 600 other Horſe were raiſed in B=rgozdy by Count de 
la Torre, one of the chief men of Burgendy; and 1000 Foot we e alſo 
come from Spain under Count Feenclars with theſe Forces, and with 
other, partly. paid, noble voluntiers, did this Army march, and 
the Infamta therewith, cowards Tir vol through the Valtoline, and came 
to Zu#eqne, to purſue his — into Flanders through Alſatla, fo 
to joyn withthe Imperial Army, which was newly march d imo the 
fields under the King of Hasgary, Son to the Emperour, be bei 
choſen Captain General of the Ceiarean Forces by his Father, in Wal- 
leſteins ſtead; who a little before was not only depoſed from being Ge- 
neral, but declared by publick Edict, in the beginning of the 34, Rebel 
and guilty of:high Treaſon: whereupen he was flain by his own Soul- 
diers, a ſingular accident, and very well worth conſideration, and 
which drew-the eyes of the whole world upon it, not ſo much for the 
fiogularity thereof, as for the circumſtances which accompamied this 
tragical event, for the conſequences which it drew after itz and for the 
diſcourſe and impreſſion which it occaſioned in the patties; for which 
it deſerves really to be numbered amongſt the moſt memorable that 
hath hapned in theſe times, or in many paſs'd ages: fince ſuch an acci- 
dent deſerves to be deſcribed —_— with all the circumſtances 


thereof ; though it was by many things which havealrcad 
been (} okenot, yet will it not at all be from our purpoſe, if — 


exceeding the limits and confines of 2 Narrative, we diſ- 
courſe particularly thereupon, wherein weaving ſomewhat more at 
length ſome things which have already been mentioned, together with 
many others which have not been ſpoken of, but may relate to the chief 
affairs of Germany, the diſcourſe will rather deſerve the name of a con- 
tinuation of the thred of our Hiſtory, then a digreſſion from it; where- 
by the Reader being a little diverted from the courſe of our begun Nar- 
ration, and finding himſelf afrerwards at una wares brought into the for- 
road, will _ to be joyntly inſttucted with the German events, 
and with che finiſtec contrivals of this Commander, which brought 
him to his end, £3 | 
Albertus Walleftein, Duke of Frizland, being depoſed in the Diet at 
Ratisbone , as bath been ſaid, from being General of the Ceſarean 
Forces, and being afterward out of urgent neceffity recalled to his for- 
mer charge by the Emperour, was a man of much valour, and of no 
leſs fortune and authority; and ſuch a one, as if — done by him 
in Germany be well obſerved, he certainly deſerves the firſt place of as 
many Dutch Commanders as ever arrived at the height of fame and 
glory: he deſerved well of the Empire, but much better of the Em- 
perour , whoſe ſupream authority upheld by the yalour and fortune of 
this Commander, riſe to as great a height as did the like of any Empe- 
rour for many late years: he held that place with ſo abſolute command 
and independency, as h's not valuing even the Emperours commands 
was not imputed to him for diſobedience or contumacy, bur to his 
grexer zeal of good\Government, and to his better ſteering of affairs; 
which being govera'd as he liſted proved better for the Grandezza of 


the Empire: fo as whatſoeyer tranigreſſion being done by _—_— 
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would not only have been accounted a fault, but would have been ſe; 
vetely puniſhed, being done by him was exempt from all ſuſpition 
of errour: nor was his fidelity leſa then his authority, whereby he won 
ſo much credit of the Emperour, as bis Imperial Majeſty could never 
believe that any ſpot of Felony ſcould ever enter ſo faithful a Com- 
mandersbreaſt : yet could he not continue — the courſe of his un- 
doubted credit and ſaovereign authority, but that he was, at laſt, forc'd 
unfortunately to ſubmit to the natural viciſſitude of all humane things; 
aud abongheaperience teacheth us, that it is a natural and fatal pro- 
priety for all things, hen they are come to the height of greatneſs, to be 
ſubject to declination and ruine, yet if we will abſtract the fall ot this ſo 
great aud worthy Commander: from the hidden, and by us unknown 
properties, of humane viciſſitude, and ſhall ſeek tor any more apparent 
caule of ſo great a down- fall, it may be imputed chiefly to two things, 
Firſt, to bis zeal of ſuſtaĩniug the Ceſarean dignity againſt the prime 
Princes of Germany; who thinking the Emperours greatneſs to be: 
leſſening of theigs,. (et tbemſelves fiercely againſt him upon this ac- 
count, as againſt him who valued not the abaſing of the common liber. 
ty of Germany, ſo as he might maintain the Emperours greatneſs; to 
which wasannex'd a ſecond cauſe, his fierce and arrogant nature, by 
which be regulated his actions; for-ſeeing himſelf firmly ſeated inthe 
Chariot of ſupream authority, be was ſo encouraged, as knowing bin- 
ſelt able to do all things, ke thought he might lawfully: do ſo: fo a 
when bis authority was not grown to that beight, nor ſo generally la- 
ted, his faults were imputed to the pride of his imperious genius, and 
theretore eaſily pardoned, the;greatneſs of his merits being conſidereds 
fo when the chieſeſt men found themſelves thereby injured in their 
power, and that they began to examine bis faults with ſpleen and ba- 
tred, they turned them into diſloyalty, perfidiouſneſs, ſedition, aud 
into affected tyranny, procured by miſ becoming and ſcandalous ways: 
when the Command in chief of the Emperonrs Arms was taken from 
him, though he did not only yield ready obedience thereunto, and 
ſhew'd great moderation in ſa great a leſſening of Fortune; yet ſuch a 
contentation differing much from the haughtineſs of his revengeful ſpi- 
rit; it was thought that like an incenſed Achilles, or injured Nurſes, he 
hatched vindicative deſites againſt thoſe who had wrought his downs- 
fall, and particularly againſt the Dnke of Bavaria, who had in all thi 

continually appeared his bitter enemy, that he had plots againſt the 
Empire, and that he proceeded ſo far therein, as that he endeavour d to 
get the Imperial diadem for himſelf: fo as not unlike Narſes, who con- 
ſpired with the Batbarians againſt the Emperour Fuſtinian, be was 
ſuſpected to hold ſecret intelligence with the King of Swedlend, Duke 
of Saxem, and with the other Confederates, againſt the Emperour, and 
that be plotted the ruine of Germany; for the invading, and taking of 
Bohemia, by the Swediſh and Saxon Forces, which hapned a little after 
his depoſal, and the rout which not long after was given before Lypſ6ch 
to Tify, who was made General of the Emperours Forces, was gene- 
rally attributed to his counſel and inſtigation : but he evidenced his ſi- 
niſler intentions yet more when tbe Emperour tecalled him, when after 


tte loſs of Bohemia, the affairs of the Empire were in very bad conditi · 
on: 
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on: he was doubtleſly upon that occaſion bound willingly to offer his 
endeavours for the ſuſtaining ot his Prince and Country, even with the 
hazard of his life; but the haughtineſs of his proudſpirit kept him from 
doing ſo noble and worthy an action; for being re-called he ſeemed fo 
ſar from accepting it, as at the firſt he abſolutely refuſed it, and at Jaſt, 
making uſe of the ſtreights and ruine whereinto he ſaw the publick ſafe- 
ty was brought, and of the neceffity which was had of his aſſiſtance, 
he had the boldneſs to demand ſo inſolent and arrogant conditions 
from the Emperour, as one that had conquer d bis Sovereign could 
not have propounded prouder: * Amongſt other things he required 
(and ſuch was the pecęſſity, as it muſt be granted him) that his Arbi- 
*rrement might be abſalute, not only over the Arms and Souldiers, but 
in making war and peace, infomuch as it ſhould not be lawful forthe 
Emperour to give him any Order or Commiſſion which might con- 
(cern- the manner af making war, or the —— ox concluding 
© peace 3 which watt ot peace he might conclude or exclude without 
(rhe Empecour, but not the Emperour without him: he would have the 
choice and diſpoſal of all Captains and Officers of the Army; the like 
of the Governours of Provinces, even ſuch as were patrimonial to the 
© Emperour 5 that the exacting of Tributes and Revenues, the diſtii- 
«bution of Goods gottenor confiſcated by war, might abſolutely be- 
© long unto. him; and finally, that it ſhould. not be in the Emperours 
© power to deprive him of the Authority of being General, unleſs he 
* ſhould give him fix moneths warning thereof before hand. A greater 
Authority certainly then Dictatorſhip, which if it were always thought 
dangerous in a Commonwealth, Row not only: —— | 
Sovereign Prince, as being diametri repugnant to Sovereignty, but 
— unſufferable and — 5 andthe —ͤ— — 
being nothing elſe but the bereaving a Prince of the eſſentiality, and 
the leaving him ſcarcely the bate name and meer ſemblance of Soyes 
reignty ; it could not only be practiſed without manifeſt injury to 
Sovereign Power, but not ſo much as fall within the thought of 2 good 
Subject: ſo great a conceſſion forced by himſelf was therefore un wor- 
thy, dangerous to the whole Empire, and the mote formidable in one 
ſo highly offended, ſo revengeful, and ſo tenaciouſſy mindful of injuries 
received, ſo incxotable, inhumane, and ſo diſordinate in his affections g 
and on the other fide, capable of any howſoever weighty undertaking, 
eedy of power, and of winding all things about according to bis plea- 
dre; wherein he had no moderation of counſel; nor curb to his ambiti- 
on: to this was added, for the greater prejudice of the preſent conditi- 
on of Affairs, the great{way which he had purchaſed with all the Mili. 
tary men of, Germany, ho appeated ready to obey his beck every one 
therefore foreſaw, that the exceſſive authority which of meer neceſſity 
was granted him, would rather make bim aſpireto greater things, and 
putting hirſelf in a poſture ot giving Laws to Germany, rather then to 
hee her from the cal amities which ſhe lay under. He was not wanting 
in co-operating to theſe Prognoſtications; for his having abandoned 
the Field in the Battle of Eten, and his Artillery to the enemy; who 
might eafily-have been then vanquiſhed, if inſtead of recreating be had 
ſeat for Calliſſo s intire and freſh Forces, and thoſe of other CO 
rr ers 
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ders who were not preſent at the Battle, and recruited his Army there. 
with, aad a fſaplied che enemies Camp, without giving themleavetg 
beestha, whilſt it mus aſtoniſhed by the Kings death, and by che loſt of 
ſa many men who were flain in that conflict, was an action badly re. 
ſented, and which argyed much errour: his having after this canto- 
nig ed higafelf in Loba, and ſuffer'd the enemy which was confuſed 
and hali zouted to ralley, and to recover Lyyſt 
ſe eaſuly, which were before poſſeſt d by 
the conusiy, bis having recalled Aaringer from Bavaria, and his hin- 
dring Fovaiire at the fame time from recovering bis own State, were 
cireum ſlantes, which added to the former appeared we ſtrange, and 
did mote aggrævnte his conduct of Forces which were ſo freely and ab- 
ſolutely zefer'd ro bim! but what hapned afterwards before Sudpiy , 
ang thoſe infamous Capitulations ſtipulated therewith the Emperours 
ies did mare. undeniably conyince his loyalty, who had ſirſt let 
ip © fair an-occafionot quellingthe Emperoyrs Buemies and Rebek: 
his gov bawing afterwar rels'd Count Torres and Colonth Tubs, 
az he eably. migbt have done, and his having let them both eſcape when 
they were his priſqners; and his having liſted the enemies in 
_ e e un great —— — ing tbeen- 
of his fidelity; hig a | torwards ſo repugnaat to/Ciſar 
—— das aflaulced by the enemy, nad 3+ 
vgrig.cty far ſuccour when in ſuch danger, not caring for the preſewi 
tion of that ſo noble Proviace and important City 5 and afrepthelok' 
of | K4tktbexe., bia to hinle. case to zpcover- it, whilſt the enemies were 
ng you $artifie@ tene; and his not beraking hicalelf 10 deſead nv, 
which aftor-tbe:los:06:Ag/chove wat fubject tothe enemies inroads; 
but having in — — again in — 
acquainung the Emperour with, did yet mote; ate-thelaſpi- 
tions, nat to ſay abe faults; of bis proceding-aRisns: being come into 
Bghewwig with all tba blame which was Jactupets him, be to ane 10 
20quit: bimſelſ thereof, but, as. if all things bad been lawffil the bim, 
he tell into gioater and more importamt ex rouis : he had (43 hath been 
ſaid) drama ĩhe hatred: and anger of tie Bleors upon bim; fon having 
contrary to cuſtom quartered his Ay in their Dominions 3 he now 
began to take the ſame liconſe in the Emperours' Hereditary Tertus- 
rigsz an aon hh as it redounded much tothe prejudiceof his Im- 
wal. Majeſty:, (0: was. n divesſly : copfirued'3 ſome artyibpted- it to 
pride and neg lect of the toutʒ as ii by reaſon ofthe ſupream power 
which be had obtained from the Denperour, be cared notte ue that 
powet againſt the [Donor z; ſome, to his reſentment for baviag been 
dramn contrary to bis genius hom the wuragaluſt lower o, do 
defend Au, the. greateſt Part ſuſpecke that under pvetence of 
quane ing bis Souldzersin the Ceſarean Territories, he intended to be- 
gut the City and Court ot Vienna, gad to impriſun the Empervur with- 
in his Forces: moreover, the jealouſie which he had conceived a liteſe 
before at the entring of the Duke of Feria Army into Germany in fe- 
lief ob the Empire, and of cunance and Brofack; and bis yet gredtet 
apprebenſion and: incenſement which beſhew's afrerwardsagainſtthe' 
Army led by the Infanta : having fo petfidiouſly endeavoutei che _ 
| 4; 0 


h 26d almoſt all:Saxony | 
the Cefarean Forces; and o 
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found faithful to him, was of a contrary 
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of the former, and the excluſion of the other out of Germany, were 
evident ſigns of his being highly diſpleaſed with thoſe Forces, thinking 
that they were brought into Germany, only to curb and counterpoiſe his 
Army, and to ſecure the Empire againſt the novelties and revolutions 
which all the world a ed from his ſcandalous and abuſive Au- 
thority and though theſe and the like aRionsof this great Comman- 


der, being weighed in a more curious balance, might ſeem to have their 


| defences (as all humane, but 22 Military actions nevet want) yet 
er i 


did they not at all leſſen the finiſter impreſſions radicated and accumu- 
lated by his ſo many miſdemeanors in mens minds,wherewith were 


generally ſo ſcandalized, as not admitting any defence, they all ſtood 


expecting ſome monſtrous and formidable products of ſo immenſe au- 
thority, in a man ſo fierce, ſo irritated, and fo apparently ill inclined.5 
and the total of Religion, and of the Empire, being treated of, they 
thought their ſuſpicions certain; every one therefore had a laſh at him, 
all men exclaimed againſt him; with mouths defired that 
proviſion might be made agaioſt the ſo neer and ſo certain danger: only 
the Emperour, who ſtill confided in bis loyalty whom he had ever 
Opinion, and would not with- 
22 2 Officers z ——_— the chict — 
who amiied the 14 upon either t rewards or 
romiſes, approved « of the Emperours diſpoſition, Ly exculing the 
aults which were imputed to him endeavoured by many arguments 
to aſſert his innocence : there were two ſorts of perſons that this mighty 
man bad made his enemies, the Spaniſh Agents, and the Jeſuites 3 he 
was not mealy-mouthed towards either of theſe: of the former he was 
wont toſay, That it was better being ſuccoured by them with nancy: 
then with men; and chat both of them were tobe abſolutely baniſh'd 
out of Germasy 5 and it was aid, that the baniſhment of the Jeſuites 
was expreſly articled in the Capitulations of Suni: ſo as the Spaniſh 
Agents, thinking that he ſowed diſcord between the Empire and 
Crown of Spain, to the end that he might weaken them both, and ſo 
deſtroy them 3 and the Jefuites thinking that be was reſolved to ſub- 


vert the Catholick Religion, which though in appearance he profeſſed 
to worſhip, yet many of his actions having another aſpect, he was no 


leſs ſuſpected to be an enemy to Religion, then tothe W z and ie 


was thought that he proteſs'd the Catholick Religion, only outward- 
ly, and to keep in credit with the Emperour, who was a — Princes 
but that, for the reſt, that he intended to take away all the ſupports from 
the Catholick Religion, and from che Spaniſh Authority, that he mighe 
the more eaſily effect his deligns againſt chem. All of them therefore 
uſed their power with the Emperour, to contaminate theſe his endea- 
voursz amongſt the Spaniards there was the Count 4 0gnate, Embaſ- 
ſadour in ordinary with the Emperour, and the Marqueſs of Caſtegn ada, 
alſo Embaſſadour in extraordinary with the King of Hungary, both of 
them indued with excellent Counſel and Judgement; who were very 

careful of the main Affairs. Friſiana had made both theſe his enemies, 

no leſs then he had done the Duke of B .varia ; but he had incens d him 

now more then ever, for that after the loſs of Ratubone he would not 

give the leaſt aſſiſtance to his State, which was then more in * 
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then ever: wherefore the Duke exclaimed againſt him in Ceſars Court, 
his keeping ſtill in Bohemia added to his being hated and ſuſpected; x 
alſo th probable doubt, that he bad ſtill ſome deſign to make himſelf 
Kiag thereof; and that he tartied therefore there in theſe perturbations 
of Affairs, to execute this his deſign now, when in likelihood he might 
eaſily effect it: not ſo much in reſpect of the Authority he had over tie 
Souldieis, who called him their Father, and were ready at his leaſt 
beck; 2s that all the Princes and Hans Towns of Germany being much 
- inclined to abate the Auſtrian name and authority, would not only be 
well (pleaſed therewith, but would favour it, and affiſt him therein: 
but the more neceſſaty proviſion appeared to be had a gainſt the accy- 
mul ation of ſo many miſchiets, the harder was it to finde them out. 
cCeari Decrees were of ſmall validity againſt him who bad the ſupream 
and abſolute arbitrement over all Ceſars Forces: ſo as the remedy ap- 
peared more dangerous then the diſeaſe 3 and the Emperour fill pecl. 
ver ing in his reſolution of not condemning one of diſſoyalty, of whoſe 
fidelity he was ſo well fatisfied, he ſeemed not capable of putting on ſo 
ſtout a reſolution! 3/ but being at laſt overcome by ſo many exclamz- 
tions and reiterated proteſtat ions, or were it that the prejudice he i. 
ceived by the quartering of his men upon his Territories grieved him, 
when he law the very City of Vienna environed with his quartets, 2nd 
himſelf and his Court in a manner beſieged; before he would come to 
mote arp aud ſevere courſes, he made his deſires known to him by 
Fxiher Cbiroga, 7 Spaniard, a _ Capuchin, and Confeſſor tothe 
Queen of Hungary, that in conſideration of his being ſo grievoully 
troubled with the Gout, which was a hindrance to him in his Military 
aQions;” he would be content to give over his Command of being Ge- 
net and retire himſelf, as he had done formerly, to a private life: but 
were it either that he thought this deſire was made ar the inſtanc preſ- 
ſures Of his enemies, ot that he ſtill petſevered in his machinations, fe 
would not be petiwaded thereunto, but anſwered, that he had no de · 
fire to ſerve the Emperour againſt the Emperours will, that he was 
therefore ready to obey his commands 3 but that it was alſo true, that as 
well he himlelf, as his Commanders under him, had upon his Paroll 
been at great expence, in raiſing men, for the recruiting of che Army, 
and that he was to ſee them pid for the expences they had been at, as 
the Emperour was to ſee him ſatisfied : that therefore he thought it rea- 
ſonable, that, in the firſt place, his Majeſty ſhould finde means to pay 
what he bug ht him, and to his Cuptains; and that convenient ſatisſacti- 
on being even in this point, he would give over his charge, and wich- 
draw himſelt io a private lite: but the Emperout not being in à conditi- 
on of disburſing ſo gteat a ſum of money, aud tf e jealouties, and fre- 
quent proteſtations multiplying '; he berook* hitnſelf to ſomewhat 2 
more ſevere way : be ſent the Baron of Lueftemberg , who was his 
chiefeſt Officer, to him, add his chiefeſt Court: conſident, and through 
whoſe hands the Affairs of greateſt conſequene paſſed; willing him to 
complain, in his name, agaiaſt his paſi d actions, and particularly for his 
quartering his Army in his the Emperours Patrimonial Dominions, and 
chiefly in the parts about Vienna, and he gave im alſo a very reſeative 
inſi· nction, whereby the Emperour complaining very much of the loſs 
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of Ratichone, and of — — not reeovering it, he added, that thoſe 
quarters did ſo much trouble his Imperial Majeſty, as he would rather 
joſe a Field Battle, then ĩindure them any longer: when Qseſtemberęg 
came before Friiland, were it either that he had always ſnew d himſelf 
much devoted to his greetnels, or were it that he feared to exaſpetate 
him too much, if he d deliver him his meſſage by word of mouth; 
judged it beter to give him his inſtructions to read; at the reading 
whereof Fritland being mighuly incenſed, ſaid, that he would renougce 
his charge of being General, for he clearly ſaw all his enemies uſed 
their uttermoſt power to make him do ſo; whereupon he publiſhed this 
his reſolution:in writing; and (which made much for irritating the 
Souldieryy he cauſed ſeveral Copies of this inſtruRion to be diſpers d 
amongſt them; he alſo gave Order to his Couſen the Count of 
Ter ſica, and General of the Horſe, and to Count Ghisſchy, bis great 
Favorite, hoth of them Bohemians, who poſſeſs d great Lordſhips in 
that Kingdom, and to the Marqueſs Ide, a Burgondian, and one who 
was alſo much his favorite, to negotiate with the Captains and Souldi- 
ers of his Army, and make them not conſent to his laying down his 
charge: thefe obey d the Gen:rals commands, and begaa ſeditiouſſy 
to publiſh throughout the Quarters and Precincts of the Atmy the 
wrongs and injuries which were done to their General by his enemies, 
the which not being any longer able to reſiſt he was forced to renounce 
his charge, and once more to give wayzto the apparent hatred of the 
Court; Say ing that he who was a Captain loaded with Victories and 
Triumph, and who no was arriyxd at that height of greatneſs 
<whereunto any humane thought could afpite, was not troubled to ze. 
<turn to 4 private life, that once more, alder having undergone ſo ma- 
ny labours, be might in joy the quiet due theteunto 3 wherefore he was 
not troubled to diſrobe himſelf ono more of that command which 
© againſt his will, and inſorc d, he hadijreveſted himſelf with; that fe 
as only troubled, even ta the ſoul, to think tbatihe muſt abandon ſo 
© well deſerving Souldie:s, whoſe deſerts he had upon fo many occaſi- 
© ons known, and whoſe valout be had tried; but that he was much more 
«© diſpleaſed; and that it did very much afflict his ſoul, that by aban- 
<doning them he ſhould be a means of, their loſing ſo exceſſive ex- 
pences, which by bis Orders, and upon his Paroll, they bad been at 
iu the raifing of men; which expences, together with the pay, and te · 
© wards due for ſo ſignal ſervice, who was it that would pay them if be 
« ſhould abandon the Army? who was better acquainted with the me- 
«rits of every particular. man then het who had ſeen what pains they 
had taken. what blood they had ſhed, what dangers they bad run, ha- 
<z:rding their lives ſo often, and ſo generouſly, for the common ſaſety: 
« that they might eaſily ſee how little the Emperour valued their de- 
ſerts, the blood which they had ſpent in his ſervice, the ſorrow they 
had ſuffer d. and dangers they bad undergone, for the ſafety and main- 
© renance of his Imperial Diadem; ſince he more eſteemed tte keeping 
of every Houſholder of his Patrimonial Dominions from being never 
© ſo little troubled, then the disbanding of that Army which had done, 
and ſuffer'd, ſuch things for his ſervice : that thele were the things 


« wherewith their Geueral was grieved, and not the laying your his 
charge; 
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charge; that upon this occaſion he wiſh'd he had the wealth of cræ- 
© (as; or the Mines of Povoſje, that he might make good his word unto 
<thern, ſo to ſatisſie them for what he ow'd them; but that having no- 
© thing now left after ſo _ disburſements, which he alſo had been at 
< forthe common cauſe, unleſs it were the Plate deſtined for his own 
< uſe, he was very ready to offer it them to ſatisſie them in part, for 2 
much greater ſum which he acknowledged he ow'd them: that he ge. 
« fired' them they would accept of it, atleaſt as an argument of his good 
« will 3 that as he was always deſirous to remuneratethem all, and each 
© of them, for their deſerts; ſo did it much afflict him, that through the 
© injuries of the times they were to be detrauded of their merits, as 
« well as he: totheſe and the like Speeches ſpi ead abroad in the Camp, by 
© thoſe he imployed, they added, and minded them of the extraordina- 
© ry parts, and of the other excellent parts of their Commander in 
« Chief: how upon ſo many occaſions, through his means, they had 
© been Conquerors 3 his good uſage of them, his civility and liberality 
< uſed to them all, his relieving them in their greateſt neceſſities, his al- 
«© fability and humanity 5 and, on the other fide, they mentioned the bi- 
« ter injuries and perſecutions of the Court, the nets that were ſpread 
abroad for his ruine by his enemies, how 1 his ſo high de. 
« ſer's kad been acknowledged 5 and finally, they inſtil'd into the Soul- 


«© diery all the affection, tenderneſs and piety, which might make them 


compaſfiobate their Generals misfortune; and all that might more 
them to ſedition, ſo far as to exhort them to joyn with them, and to in- 
© tereſt themſelves in his juſt cauſezthat they ſhould not ſuffer themſelyes 
to be abandoned by their General, nor conſent to ſo unworthy, and 
© {6 unjuſt, oppreſſion ot 7Commander fo full of Victory, Merit and 
© Valourz who for his part would always fide with the Emperour, un- 
der whom he hadi-waged war ſo faithfully ; that he would perſevere 
© in his innate deyotion towards his Imperial Majeſty, but that, notwith- 
« ſtanding, they were obliged not to ſuffer him to be trampled upon by 
©the common enemies, and not permit that he, who was the upholder 
© of the Empire, the honour of the German Nation, and who was the 
© common ſafety, ſhould be unworthily ſuppreſs'd by the eavy of a few 
© ſtrangers, and enemies to the Get man Nation. 

alle keis was wont to conter: ie Captains places and the Offices of 
the Army upon ſuch as did wholly depend upon him; inſomuch as if 
any were recommended to him by the Emperour, they were ſure to be 
denied 5 wherefore theſe things prevailing much with the Army, the 
Souldiers were all joyntly readyto go to the Generals quarters, ready to 
offer up their lives and bloods iu preſervation of his welfare and digui- 
ty, to vindicate the offences which were unjuſtly done him, and to re- 
ceive the ſign of ſedition from him: but it was thought a more moderate 
way, that the Capta ns of the Army only ſhould acquaint the General 
with the common ſence of the Souldiery, and with their earneſt delues 
that he would not abandonthcir hope and intereſts, by laying down his 
place of Genetal. The General teeming at firſt unwilling to graft 
their deſires, ſaid, he would once more readily obey the Emperours 
commands; but ſeeing the Souldiers prefſures more fervent by his de- 


nial;he (ſuffered himſelt to be overcome; and, as if inforced, condeſcend” 
c 
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ded to the general deſire of the Souldiery : © But upon condition that 
© the Captains of tbe Army ſhould ſubſeribe a certain writing, wheres 
© by they ſhould ſwear not to abandon bim, but to krep firm to him up 
on all occurrences 3 and to follow him in all enterpriſes which mi 
«end to the preſervation of his Perſon, State and Dignity; and to the 
« good of the Army in obſervancy whereof they were to ſpare neither 
£ blood nor life 5 and in the laſt place, they proteſted they would pros 
£ ſecute thoſe as Traytors, and diſloyal perſons; and punifhy them ſ{& 
© verely in their lives and goods, who ſhould notſubſcribe to ibis Oath, 
All the Captains who were in the Camp readily underwritthis wri- 
ting; and it was ſaid, chat ſome would not ſwear, but upon'condiion 
that this new Oath ſhould: be undetſtood in ſervice to the out x 
and that this condition was rejected: but in fine, all fwore in the Gene» 
rals words, ſome willingly, ſome for fear of their lives 5 for the Soul. 
diers ſtood ina tumultuous manner about the Generals Lodging, read 
to make thoſe that ſhould not ſubſcribe paſs the puſh of Pk. Gul. 
laſſe and f icelominy, who were preſent underwrit, as did the reſt : but 
inſtantly going from the Camp, under pretence of going to their quat · 
ters, to gather all their Forces into a body, they went tothe Empetout 
to acquaint: him with what had hapaed, complaining and proteſting 
that they were d to do what they had done; and offering” their 
ready ſervice © obey his: Impetial Majeſties commands, in extin- 
CE ſedition. Alaringer was notthea'in the 
mp, though Waleſeis had uſed all means to have hinm chere; the 
Emperour being much moved at this novelty;\ preſentlypubliſhed 2 
Proclamation; wherein the proclaimed Frizlawd 'a Traytor, making 
Gallſſs General in his plate, and freeing the Commanders frown the 
Oaththey bad taken, and/ pardoning all ſuch as had ſubſcribed, ſo ab 
they would in a ſhort time joyn with the new General, and ſwear loy - 
alty to him in Ceſars dame: but he excepted Fruland out of chis par- 
don, and ſome feu who were his contidents, and had incmed him to 
this ſedition and conſpitacy. At the firſt neus of this Euiet divulged 
through the Army, every man begun to bethink chemſcivesy ſome fot 
fear ot puiiſh mene, foe out of of pardon: 'Waikfbtins ſelf 
thought bimſelf not fafe amidſt hisfouldiers, chiefly when be tound 
that bis chief conſidents, Gallafſs and * had abandoned him, 
and that Pico/amniny came with 3000 Horſe io tate um priſoner} wheres 
fore going out ot Piiſen; 2 City of Bokemis, where che Conſpiracy 
was platted, and accompanied by thofe- o were excluded pardon; 
be ſuddenty withdrew:towards Egra, a ſtrong Town of Beberats, con- 
fining upon 4axeny, wherein was a Garriſon and d Governour;' who 
were much his ſt iends ; and hoping to be aſſiſted by the Dult of S 
ny, and!by Duke Meyer, in chis mafortune, hs difparched eupreſfes 
tothem, anquamting them with his condition, and mau ing tbem plain- 
hy tee thut this was the time to quell the Anſtriaapower ; he deſited 
them eitt er ta come fperdily, or ſendꝭ to Zgra, wheat they might ripen 
che yet unperſect Counſels, and joy mn 2 fohd union againſt the Em- 
perour: ke ſent the hłe advertiſemeum to others of ide Swedill Army; 
with whom he had had ſome ſuch imelligence before; but being come 
with his aſſociates to Era, inſtead of finding any that would ſice with 
bim 
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him there he found his murderers, and thoſe who came to nipthis Re- 


bellion in the bud; for the Governour of that place, and thoſe who 


were there, he:ring of the Emperours Edict, received bim within their 
Walls joytully , but conſpired his ruine, The Governour invited 
Fritleads.aſſociates to a ſplendid Supper, where whilſt they were at the 
Table, they were ſlain. Fritlend who being ill of the Gout reſted inano- 
ther Lodging, hearing an ext:aordinary noiſe at his Gate, got out of 
Bed, ſtreve to open the Window, and to endeavour an eſcape out of 
it, the Window not being very high; but the Door being broken open, 
he was knock d down with Halberts. 3 | 
This was the end af Albertus Walleſteine, Duke of F ritland, 2nd 
thus ended his vaſt and immenſe Plots 3 a Commander who certainly 
deſerved any other death then this: :he was worthy to be compared to 
Stilice, one of the Emperour Honoriss chieſeſt Commanders; not ſo 
much for the greatneſs of his Military actions, as for his misfortune of 
having ſtained them at the laſt with Ireachery. This Snilico waging 
war, 1200 ye ars ago for the Roman Empire againſt the Barbarians, wat 
then, as Eriiland now, the only ſupport of the Empire, which was in 


a tottering and fad condition by the mundation of the Barbatians; aud 


being arrived, azthis man was, tothe greateſt height as a private man 
could come to, he unfortunately loſt his lite for Treachery and affected 
Tyranny : and yet, as the ſpots which by our modern Mathematiciam 
are tound in the Sun, are ſo buried in the refulgency of the Sun-beang; 
as they are not of force enough to obſcure the light and ſplendor of fo 
great a Planet; ſo Szilico's taults being out- done by the beams of his 
Valour, and by his famous ViRories, did not at all blemiſh his memory 
to paſteriry:z wherefore we may hope that this our Commander may 
fare accordingly. . The two Scipio's after the Victories won, and famous 
actions performed on the behalt of the Commonwealth of Rome, were 
likewiſeaccuſed, and ended their old age miſerably, the one in priſon, 
the other in exile: Hannibal proved the like fortune amongſt the Car- 
thaginians:: Beleſarizs and Narſes, two famous Commanders, ran the 
like misfortune under the Emperour F»ſtiniany and to come to latec 
times, Gale Fernandes di Cardova, ſurnamed 1 Gran Capitano, be- 
ing either guilty, or ſuſpected by his Prince to be ſo, died baniſni d 
from the Court, and not much better then Confined to a poor little Vil- 
lage. Howſoever, this our Commander wanted not authentick teſti- 
monies of his fidelity, even after his deatb: the confederates Com- 
manders with whom it was thought that he had plotted ſo.hainous Con- 
ſpiracies, raving always found themielves deluded by theſe feigned 
Treaties, did not believe him when he invited-them this laſt time to 
Egra; but not truſting, him any longer, and fearing to be abuſed at 
they had been formerly, they moved not at all, but proceeded ſo con · 
ſiderately, as his ſpeedy de at freed them from that mis fortune, wheres 
into had they been more credulous, they had undoubtedly fallen;; and 
as bis moſt; ſuſpected ations, and thoie whereon his being ꝑuilty of 
high Tr. aſon were moſt grounded, are accompanied by ſeveral Argu- 
ments of his innocenc , and ſeem not ſufficient to convince! him; 
thoſe good wits have not been wanting, who by their eloquent decla* 
mations have endeavour d to prove his accuſations falſe, and _ 
vindi- 
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vindicated his innocency : but, howſoever, all that can be ſaid in his juſti- 
ficatiog cannot ſo far free him, hut that his publiſhing the Iuſtructions 
brought bim by Queftembery, and the ſubſcription under-written 
by his Captains, and accepted of by him, together with all that was 
done at Pilſes, muſt convince him of a maniteſt attempt againſt his 
Prince, it not being lawful for a Vaſſal, under whatſoever pretence, to 
jeſt in ſonice Affairs; and the unworthy Conditions which be extorted 
from his Prince before he would re- aſſume the place of General, and 
thoſe hateful Conventions agreed upon with the enemies tothe Empire, 
before Suaivitz, were ſo enormous and ſcandalous as they are not to be 
defended :- Moreover, who can doubt, but that his endeiyours to ru- 
ine Ferias Army, and to keep out that of the Infanta, the one whereof 
was to bring ſo much endammagement to Germazy;and the other would 
have been:manifeſt and cleer,evidencesof Treachery in a much meanec 
Officer then. he: It being a no leſs hoſtile Act to endeavour the 
deſtruction of any ones Forces and Armies by ſecret plots and machi- 
nations, then by weapon in band: The ſame may be affirmed of his 
perſecuting the Spaniſh Agents, who were ſo fit inftrumetits for the 
Emperouts ſervice, and for his contiivals againſt the Jeſuites, who are 
ſo great maintainers of the Catholick Religion 3̃ it not being to be de- 
nied, but that the one was a manifeſt attempt againſt the Divine, the 
other againſt Humane Majeſty z for which certainly any of 2 meaner 
condition would have been blame. 
Novy let us reaſſume the thted of our Narration. The flame of this 
horrible Rebellion, which was likely to have undone all Germany, and 
therewith the Germane Empire, being extinguiſhed almoſt before it 
was kindled, and ſedition being alſo ceaſed in the Camp, the Army 
returned to the Emperours obedience, who being freed from ſo dange- 
tous 2 ſtorm made his Son the King of Hungary go into the Field with 
no leſs applauſe then ſucceſs, who (as you have: ) was choſen- Ge- 
neral of the Emperours Forces after Wdleftimer:deceaſe, ro whom the 
Duke of Bavaria preſently joynd with his Army, aad with the Army of 
the League; aud being deſirdus to illuſtrate his firſt fruits by ſome ſig- 
nal ſervice; he began with the recovery of '/Ratstene,. which was for- 
merly taken hy the Swedes : This is a Hans Townof Germeny, ſcitua- 
ted upon the Danabe; umoſt in the boſome of ria, a very oppor- 
tune — for the ſatety of Aan, and for the regaining of B 
ria ; thete wat in ĩt a Gaxtiſon of 3000 Foot; and Meymer, who was 
formerly ma de Generat of the Cunfederates Forces, deſired by the 
perſervation:of that place not only to preſerve the glory of having taken 
it, but therein alſo the honour of bis commencing General; and being 
1 the King came before it. he left a recruit of 2000 
Foot, together. with ſome Ammuniton, there; and then leaving it, he 
uſed all diligence in raiſing as many men as poſſibly he could; to relieve 
it; but it was too ſtrongly appoſed g: for at the very name of the Kings 
going tothe, Field, all the Nobility and Princes of Germany ſtrove who 
Mould firſt joyn with him ; he had with him his own Army, and thoſe 
of Bavaria and the Catholick League he ſtill abounded in men, and 
had brought along with him a hundred pieces of battery; yet the D<fen- 
dants were not at all diſmay d, but 1 {ol their defence — 
5 or 
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for many days; but their Ammuaition falling ſhort, they were at laſt 
forced tõ yleld upon honourable Conditions, being ſtill playd upon by 
100 Cannon, and ſeeing no ſuccour come; for Niymer could not af- 
ſemble Forces ſuſſicient to relieve it; he could not get Marſhal Harne, 
nor the Landtſgrave, to come to that enterpriſe, though he had ſent 
for them, they being both of them much diſpleaſed with his being 
choſea General, and were not willing to be under his command, only 
Hornd coming in at laſt, brought ſo few men with him, as, being joyn- 
ed to Weymer's, they amounted not to 16080 fighting men, 100 ſmall 
a number, and much inferiour to the Oppoſers. This Victory gotteg 
ſo ſuccesfully , under the fiiſt Auſpice of àa young Prince, of great 
Birth, it is impoſſible to expreſs how much ſpiritit reſtored to the Ce. 
ſarean Forces, and how much it revived their valour, which, Waleſine 
being dead, ſeemed almoſt quite exrinR, conceiving, that he being gone 
who was thought to be the only ſuppor 
ment could be expected from Cef«r's Forces. On the other fide, that 
Victory did ſufficiently abate the pride and haughtine(s of the Enemy, 
who, puff d up with ſucceſs, were victorious every where; and Fritlyd 
being dead, they thought they could meet with no oppoſition; the 
Name of this young Prince was therefore not only exalred to the sie, 
but he wa received and cry d up as a new deliyerer ot afflicted Germay, 
On the contrary, the Contederates Forces, having loſt much reputation 
by this action, forſook Bavaria, and retreated towards Auſpery, ad 
Swcw1ia, ilunking that the Iafams would come by that way, and joy 
his Forces with thoſe ot the victotrious King they therefore betook 
themſelves to hindet their joyning, from whence they foreſaw great 
ruine and prejudiee would enſue to their Affairs. The King, onthe con- 
trary, bearing that Bebezwis was aſſaulred by the Saxon Forces, was al- 
ready marching to relieve that Kingdom; but underſtanding by the 
way that it was ſufficiently defended, and that the AflLilanty had been 
repuls d with gteat loſs from before the Walls of Prague; he ſent ome 
Regiments thither to ſtrengthen it, and returned back; and joyning 
with Bavaria, wert to betore Dana ue, a firong in Bui, upon the 
banks of the Danew,which was yet held by the Confederat which 
confining Franconia, and the Country ot Wittenberg, was the key 
of Bavaria on that ſide, a place of great importance; and havingreco- 
vered it alſo happily by aſſault, hu alſo forced: fome other Towns to 
ſurrender: W ketefore thaving-reqpvered almoſt all Bi, and left 
the Duke th re covex the reft, theKing-wene with his Army, and wich 
that of the League, againſt the Oountry of Wittenberg, a frumiul Cout- 
try, and which being: till now untouch d bythe preient Wart of C- 
mau was thouglit to he the Magazine of the Confederates my; for 
the Duke of that Country being a Proteſtant, and having always ap- 
pearedro be a capital u emy tothe Catholick Religion, and to the Au. 
firiah Na ne, furnith'd the Armies of the League with all things neceſ 
ſary ? Wherefore the King having refreſn d his men a little, went again 
Noraling, the chief C =_ tharDukedom, which joyning with Alm, 
not far off, was of greatconcernment for the Affairs of Germany. Thi 
the Kings reſolurivtrmaderheChiettains of the contrary party very 
licicoust relieve ĩtʒ i eſt it might be loſt, as well as Ai νH]H _ 
77 vert; 
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. vert'y, (gps they thought them bound to do theirutmoſt to defend it. 
Exprels Ordets being theretore ſent to all the Forces, even thoſe of 
. Garriſons which were in ſeveral parts ot Germany 5 they commanded 
them expraſly to qui tbe ſplaces and Towns wherein they were, and to 
joyn with them immediately in ſo-neteflary and important a ſuccour. 
Ide King on the other fide, hearing of ſo great an union, diſpatch d 
away a Meſſenger immediately to the infa, who was then come 
with his Forces to the Confines of Bavaria, deſitiug him that for 
the preſegt he would give over proſecuting his journey , which he in- 
tended for Aft, and joyn with him in the common enterprize a- 
gainſt the common Enemy : Alſatia was then abandoned, for almeſt all 
the Garriſoas ot the Towns thereof, upon General Weymers command, 
were marched. towa ds Naralingen; ſo as the Infanta might more eaſily, 
and more, ſecurely, march thorough Alſatia. His chief intent was, to 
get as ſoon as he could into Flanders, where he was much deſited by 
thoſe. Proyinges which wanted a Governour; but ibearing no better 
harmony then what cqaceraed the defence of the Catholick Religion, 
the well-fare of the Empite, and the Grandezza of his own houſe, which 
depended all upon his joyning with the King; ſetting all things elſe 
aſide, and not caring for wt at was ſaid to the contrary, he fix d bis 
thoughts, and pitch d his reſolution onely on this union. Taking there · 
fore all neceſſary orders far ir, he went with his Atmy towards Menace; 
where Serbellone and Gambacorts; together with the remainders of 
Feris's Army, joyning with him, be dtew towards the Dunsbe; and 
palſing over it about Done vert, he came to the Ceſarian Camp before 
Nordliugen, whither Weymer was come a little before with his Army; 
and expeRing other recruits was fitmly ſet upon the relief thereof. 
He was quartered upon a Hill called Areſporg, juſt over againſt tha: 
rt where the Ceſarean Camp was pitch d; ſo as the City was ſeated 
juſt between as in a Diametre between the two Armies, and the Hill 
was within four hours march of the City. Weymer, out of a deſire to 
end the buſineſs, endeavoured to dia the King out to battle; but 
tte Kiag expecting the Iafanta, kept within his quarters, and endeavour- 
ing to keep on the ſiege, would not hazard the publick and his pri- 
vate fortune upon the uncertainty of battle; Being afterwards much 
reinforced by the Ifanta s Arrival he neither quitted the ſiege, nor 
refuſed battle, if ic ſhould be preſented by the enemy, but was pre- 
pared for both; his Forces conſiſted of three Armies, his own of the. 
2 that of the Catholick League, and that of the Inf antas: They 
in all made up the full number of 13000 Horſe, and 20000 Foot; in that 
of the Empetour, wt ich was governed by Callaſſo, under the title of the 
Kings Lieutenant Gene al, were 7000 Horſe, commanded by Pico- 
lin, and 5000 Foot, beſides 2000 Hungarians and Croats, which 
ſerv2d more to trouble the Enemies quarters withinrodes, then to ſight 
in open fields. In that of tte League, wherein Foba de Vert, the Duke 
of Lorreynet Lieutenant, commanded at firſt, and afterward the Duke 
himſelf when he was come unto the Camp, were 3000 Horſe, and as: 
many Foot; in that of the Infanta s, whereof the Marquels Leganes was 
C:mp-maſter Gene. al, were 3000 Horſe, under the Ma quels.Spinola, 
and 12000 Foot under ſeveral Commanders, all choice and vecerane: 
| © "7" 68 2 Souldiers, 
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Soldiers, compoſed 
ani Capiains ofquillay, who ſerved as Voltiatiers, 
Inthn al erativo of -affaics,} the mere thar battle was deflred by rhe 
. —-—- gh, ea 
er 7 conting | rauher to fight,” then to ſufftt 
re City to: be left urhũl ſt heulocked om, and daf fache Word to 
abole of Nerdlingen, to veliede them 2nd free them 126m Tiege within 
fix rages, His hoſsio iomegg d him murh on chereuhtò, whith 
be forefaw he muſt naderps, if the loſs of this Town ſnoifld be added to 
theſe of feitbonerand Donevas ; whereby: kl the Hans Towns of 
germany from whenteheha ſo great ſupplies ol Menies, Men, u- 
nition, — — —— — n mn world certainly 
torcgo'the Leagues party, and turn over to the Emperour, Sd 
36 thoſe plc kay, the General confederacy would foon diffolve1 
ourage 


he was allo ene to try his fortune, by his having been ſo often 
victarious over the Luperiall Forces, and by his being certinly adver 
nſed ttatithe Infants men exceeded not 2000 Horſe, and 5000 Foc; 
Wherefore deſpiſing the numbers of the one, and the courage of theo- 
chers, he perſwaded himſelfof aſſured victory. On the contrary, fury, 
the head of the Sw«dith Militia, meaſuring things more warily, 1 
gainſt hazarding the Forces of the League upon the event of baue 
aod al maf all tie fwbordinate Captains were of his opinion”: 
conſidered the uncertainty of battle, that their numbers were fewct 
then thoſe of the enemy, that om peas the Imperial Army va 
then full were valiant men, that were three Armies in one, coh- 
duced by three great Princes; that te King of Hongary had why'thnth 
reputation by the Victories of None vert and Rauber, thut the tam 
2nd Dube of Lorrus, eſpecially the fame, had ſtore of valiant and 
experienced menz that the preſence of thele Princes was much to be 
oon ſidered, by teaſon of the courage that upon ſuch oecaſions it in- 
ſuſes into the Souldiery 3thar therefore the hazarding of a Battle migit 
prove dangerous 3 that abe Victory would be more certain by 
then by fightiag, tor that the Ceſarean Army was Rretghtned in Vidu- 
als, Stram and Forage, and could not, conſequently, keep in thoſt 
quarters long: on che contrary, chat he was abundamily provided of 
all theſe things from the Country of WitrenBerg , which lay on his 
back 5 ſo as ace they might overcome and provide for thefrecing of 
the Nordlingers by cunRation, wherefore ſhould they expoſe the main 
aſair to the caſt of a Dice? to this was added the difficulty of che way 
by which they were to march, it being aa uneaſie Country forthe car- 
rying of their Cannon, and being po ſfeſs d and fortified by the enemy: 
that to boot with all tbĩi, they expected Count ons of the Rhein, w 
2000 Horſe and 3000 Foot, and Count Cratx with 800 Horſe and 
3000 Foot, which were very conſiderable Forces upon this octaſion; 
which were neer hand, and therefore neceſſary to be tarr ed for: but Cra 
appe:ring during this ambiguity of opinion, and the ſix days prefix d 
for relieving the Nordlinge.s being expired; Weymer, who as Genetil 
of the Conſederates Forces was ro govern, being impatient of the 
leaſt delay, or doubting perhaps that the Rhingrave would not, out of 
emulation for ſuperiojity, joyn with him, a5 he would nordo in 3 
| ie 
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noob Norſe and 230 Foot SW 
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mage up ie number of pooo Horſt; 26d i600d Foot, teſolution 
beidg pen on, they manchei from theit quarters, intending to attempt 
a certain Wood, by which they dere W pals before they would Tome 
to the Field vrhere they were to fights and becauſe it was thought it 


would be bard che Wood, By reaſdn tharthe way wis fo far 
row, it wa veſotved dernden they oel have gotten it, e kee 
proceed ecallauit rhe Camp which lay beyond che Wood 3 andif 
vould net gain the 'Wood; thm chen theyſhoutd>Ffotbear, and rake up 
e, neer a little River, where they 
would wait for the coming of Conne:del Ren, who was choughr to be 
wichin a days march. Tha Army appeared with this refoteion before 
the Wood;''rhree bum before Sua-ſer ;- agaiaſt which 3000 Horſe 


were immediatiy ſent undet Oifewto' Picoiominy, td diſcover it, and to 


eutertam the enemy by ckirmidbrerwhoſe as many of the con« 
mary Camp ad. and foughi till night dre on; the Imperialifts 
were wholly'n ded of Maskernand Fieid Artillery, wheteof the 
enemy was well provided. the Imperialifis rdevefore were worſted in 
this encounter, and fortad to retreat with the loſs of many valiate Soul- 
diert, and df fore Captains; aongit whith che Prior Alaobraniins, 
Nepbew to Pope ferved with a Re- 


Clement the d, was oh6 who having 
many ytarsinvhoſe wars, had given good ttial of his Military ya- 
Jour, The Imperialifis loꝶ in d firſt encounter was notwithſtzading 
fottunate fot chemʒ ſort was the riſe of a ſignal Vicory gotten by them 
the nexr{day 3 for the Vidtors having after this made themſelves maſters 
of the Wood; did not take uptheir quarters wherethey had deſigned, 
not waired not the coming ot the Count del Rene; but having won the 
Wood, doubted not to their Victory the next morning: on the 
leſt fide of the Wood Rood a little Hill which commanded the 
Imperial quarters, and all the Plain wherein the Catholick Army were 
to receivetheencounter, and wherein the main Battle was to be fought, 
The firſt of ether of the Armies which ſhould poſſes themſelves of 
this Hill commanded abfolercly the enemies z and the place 
which was deſtined for the future Bartle : Weymer bad no fooner caſt 
nis eye upon it, but confidering the advantagiouſneſs of the ſituation, 
he deſigned to be maſter of it; and there being another little Wood at 
the Foot of tha Hill, hethought it neceſſary to poſfeſs himfelf of that 
Wood, before be ſhould maſter the Hill: not content therefore with 
having get the firſt Wood, he wouldrake the other chat very night, to 


make way for taking the Hal, which he reftryed for the next mornine : 


the Infama was quartered apon ſome othet Hale Hill neet this whicki 
were to be taken, dut ſome Hat more inward, and not ſo high; and be 
and his Captains having conſidered the ſn nation of the higher Hil'; 
they had ſem ſome menthither ; and in order thereunto, they had ſent 
Francijeo I E ſc r, Set jeant - Major of à Brigade, with 200 Spanith 
| | Muskeners, 
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Musketiers, and got long after Burgondianss with fome Troops 
of Flocke, togyardthe.linle Wood mhichwaxiat the foot of Ahe fame 
Hul; and, thinking they: had ſufficiently provaded for thedotence of 
Acmly, reſolved to make himſelf, maſter of: the Hill, ſent much greatet 
Forcęs to aſſault that little Mood: againſt ↄthie h —— couar 
fought valiantlyg yet 4be aſſailants remained maſters o GR 
Wood that very 1 45 es they had been of the other before ok N 
cauar -priloner, adde many oſ his men, nn without much loſs of 
their o] blood :- this being the ſecand bait which fortune laid to entioe 
the enemy on to baule, made the Ceſareans more wary and more dili- 
gent in defendiag the uppet Hill; ſot they ſaw the enemy did their ue. 
moſt to take it, placing; their chief hopes therein of that ViRory which 
they thought themſelves ſure of : betefore the Infanta oenſed not to 
ſend edoubled faces all night to deſend it, and to ſecure it from af 
ſault, which be was ſuię would be given the neat mor ning : be there. 
tore ſeat ſeveral Regiments both of Foot add Horſe thither, ſome 
whetegfwere placed on the Front, ſome on the ſides, where the aſi. 
lants were expected aud after theſe other Regiments were or 
derly. diſtributed; ho were to re- inforce the former upon occiſ- 
on: they lkewiſe ſeat, Artillery thither, and made Trenobes tor the 
better defence thereof 3. which were perfected before the aſſault we 
given, though the fituation/was ſtony and wanted. earth; nor pt 
they leſs. for Battle on te Plain then on the Hill, expecting that the 
enemy would undoubtedly ſally ont there from the Wood which 
which they had takens;, The Army was thus ordered in that Plain: on 
the right wing was the Duke of Lorrein, General of the Catholick 
Leagues Army, gad bis Licutcnaat John de Vert, with all the Cavalry 
ot tt at League: on the left was the Imperial Horſe; in the Battlewbich 
was placed in the midſt was Marqueſs S pinela, General of the Spani 
Horie, and with him was his Lieutenant Paols Destici; behind theſe 
were the Emperourslight Horſe, a good part whereof were Croats. 
The Iafanta's quarters were overall theſe upon a little Hill, wherein was 
Artillery placed, and, a good ſtrength of men, to ſuccour and defend 
the Troops that were upon the Plain: at laſt, the morn appeared an 
the ſixth ot Seprember!, wherein the enemy were ſeen do come in 
very gocd order towards the well munited, and well garriſon d 
Hill, againſt vhich be whole force and conflict of the Battle plaid, 
little beiag done upon the Plain: for iymer, who was to;;fſaul the 
Ceſarean Camp, kept within the Wood, being more intent to ſend 
forth new recruit to the Hill, then to advance and confront. the Ene 
mie; Atmy; think ing, and not without reaſon, that that Nation being 
overcome, the Army on the Plain would undoubtedly be vanquiſhed. 
The whole concern touching the Catholick Religion, and the ſafe:y of 
the Empire, was diſputed upon that Hill: the getting up unto it was ve. 
ry ſieep : Horne with 4000 Horſe and 5000 Foct, the moſt whereot 


were Swedes, and the ctoceſt men of the Army, was one that led on 


the aſſault; and Count Gre'z was the other with almoſt an equal num 
ber of Combatants: it was cęſended by Don Martine d Idiaques, with 
his Brigade of Spaniards, Don Gaſþars Toralto; with bis Nenn 
: Geyaree 
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Gerardo Gambacorta with the Neapolitan Horſe, by Salme, Vurmer and 
Lifter with the Dutch Hotie; by tbe Counts of Torre and 4lberg, 
wirh the Burgondian Horſe 3 and all theſe were to receive the firſt 4 
ſaults: behind theſe were many Brigades of reſerve, amongſt the teſt 
two Brigades of the Lombardy, the one led on by Carlo Cuaſco, the 
other by Count Paninorvols, Picolominy and Serbellone were appointed 
to order this deferice 5 to whoſe valout and experience the whole 
defence of the Hill was intruſted: the Generals, Gafoſſo and Leganes, 
hed no certain place appointed them, but went every where, provi- 
ding for, and diſpoſing of all things requiſite for that days work, The 
aſſailants moumed the Hill in very gvod order, and with a ſetled and 
conſtant pate; the firſt that were aſſaulted were the Neapolitan Horſe 
and Foot, and the Dutch; and ſo fierce was this firſt aſſault, as though 
the Neapolitan refiſted ſtourly, the Dutch faced about and began to 
run; but they were preſently turn d hack by the Officers and Souldiers 
of the other Brigades w ho were behind them, who with their Pikes and 
Swords withſtood them, and did not only force them to forbeat flying, 
but to re- aſſume their abandoned ſtationsz wherein Gambacorta did much 
ſervice with his Horſe, who by Serbellones order fell upon the Flank of 
the Enetnies Horſe, who had already poſle(s'd themſelves ot the Ration 
abandoned by the Dutch, and forc'd them to forego it, and to quit it 
to Dutch, who were driven back by his men: but Toralto s Foot ſpee- 
-dily — their Muskets, diſordered the Enemies Horſe, who 
came on o furlouſly, as many who eſcaped the Musket- hot were 
thrown tothe ground by the Pike - men, and the Foot who followed 
xhem, aſſaulted with no ſeſs fury, behaving themſelves gallantly but 
ere but ill handled by fome Files of Musketiers, who aſſaulted them 
on the Flank ; and yet anſwering them ſtoutly, a great conflict began, 
which gtew ar laſt to a fierce Battle, and continued à long time equal 3 
'wherein'the ¶ Dutch Horſe, after ſome reſiſtance, being again repuls d 
they forſook their Ration; one of their Leaders was mortally wounded, 
tad the other, which was Yormes, ſlain tight out; and they fled, ſome 
"of them falling foul upon-Teralzo's Brigade, other upon that of Idiagues, 
dy whom being again made to ſtand: by their Pikes and Swords, they 
dd not at all diſorder their ranłs; and the aſſailants poſſeſſing them - 
ſelves of 'the Dutch mens Ration, were maſters of their Cannon, and 
began to turn hem upon the » and had certainly occafioned 
gteat diſordet and prejudice; had not Serbelone prevented ir, who made 
Tdiaques advance 'with dis Brigade, which was compoſed not only of 
'draveand galant Sduldiers, ' whoſe valour had been upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions tried formerly awd who had been exerciſed in Military Offices 


6 || nd Cominaridsy bur wasalfo adorned with many of the Nobility, 
. whowere laced ini the firſt Files: theſe paſſing through a thouſand 
deaths, ficrifiding their lives for their Religion, for their Prince, and 
for their ohen glory, dich not only tecover the loſt ſtation, bur _— 
of } 'poed"agtinffriany aſſaults which were given one after another; ant 
mn } fforded the fügitive Dutch occaſion of tallying once again, and of 
I” | re encfihg*th& Battle. Toralt#s Neapolitans were already weatied, 
th | 6dlefſen'd'By long fighting, who no leſs valiantly then the Foot had 
k, tought viliahily for a while, and mainrain'd their Ranks, and = 

ain 


— — — q — 2 — 


ſlain many of the enemies, whoſe Forces plying upon this 


comfited, abandoned the fight, and gave over the enterptiſe, an 
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the 
Impetialiſts were likely not to have been able to defend it much longer, 
which Glaſs and Leganes being aware of, they ſent thitber à te. in- 
forcement ot — Horſe, and a great many choice Naketiers, 
out of the Brigades which were for a reſerve 3 and the hoſtile violence 
ſtill encreafing, they ſent thither afterwards Gusſco's and Panigeryels's 
Lombard Brigades, which entring with great courage ſuſtain'd the 
Battle, which by the Neapolitans weakneſs began to give ground: theſe 
entred ſo couragiouſly, as the Fight ſeemed to be renewed and the 
defence revived which was almoſt given over; and though Fanigar uod 
after having long maintain'd fight, was ſlain by a Musket-ſhot in the 
throat, and that G uaſco wounded with two Musket-ſhot in the thi 

and with one in the right band, endeavour d ſtill to fight; yet not be- 
ing able longer to keep on foot, nor to manage his ſword , be was 
torc'd to retreat: hut notwithſtanding that one of their Commanders 
were ſlain, and the other withdrawn, the ſubordinate Officers and Soul- 
diers of theſe two Brigades failed not in doing their duties; but fights 
ing ſtill couragiouſly and in good order, they made good their ſtation, 
and maintained themſclves ſtill ſtoutly againſt the Enemy, as if no 
harm had befallen their Captains, It would require much time tors 
late punctually all the actions, all the aſſaults, and refiſtances which 
were made; for the defence and for the taking of that Hill; how go 
theſe purſued, how thoſe gave now back, how the one party did ſome 


times abandon their ſtation, then repulſing the oppugaers, regained 


them: it would be long to relate what dangers were run, to name whit 
Captains and Officers ſignalized themſelves that day by fighting, ſome 
by dying, ſome by overcoming. The final end was, that at the end of 


ſeven hours fierce bickering, the like to which was hardly ever heatd ot 


read of; the defendants aftet ſeveral likelihoods of being c 
remained conqueters: the occaſion of this Vi was the happy ſuc· 
ceſs that the Ceſatean Army had on the Plain 5 for Weymer finding it 
impoſſible to overcome the defence which was made upon the Hill, af- 


ter having loſt the beſt men of his Camp by ſending continuaally ſtrong 


re-inforcement thither, went deſperately out of the Woody and in tus 
welk condition went to fall uponthe Ceſarean Camp, which being well 
mar(hal'd in Squadrons, expected himzand having tought un 
(for be was bravely withſtood, and repuls d by the Duke of Lerrein, 
by Kohn de Vert, and by Marqueſs Spinsla) he was forced to give back, 
and being purſued by the Duke of Zerreia with the Cavalry of the 
League, and by Marqueſs Spinola, with thoſe the Infants, and after 
theſe by the Croates; who atterwards advancing, :poſleſs'd themſelves 
of the paſſes by which the conquered. were to ſeek their, ſaſety 3) thoſe 
who fought ſtill obſtinately upon the hill, ſexing that Weymer did direct 
ly fly with their chiefeſt ſtrength, and that the way whereby they were to 
eſcape was prepoſſvſs d by the enemy, they began to doubt that if they 
ſhould perſiſt any longer in the enterpriſe, they ſhould be aſſaulted on 
the backs, and that nat being able to eſcape, they ſhould be undoubtedly 
Cut in pieces; and that though they ſhould haye the bettet upon the 


Hill, ic would be to no purpoſe, ſince the body of their Army 1 
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the Victory to the Ceſareans; which certainly would have proved 
their own, if when they had taken the ſecond Wood, they had imme 
diately fallen upon the Hill, whilſt it was ungarded ; for being maſters 
thereof, they would have unlodged the enemy who were incamped 
below; who being forced to retreat could not have eſcaped utter 
mine; and there being no other Forces then in the Field to ſuſtain the 
Empire and the Auſtrian Grandezza, they would have been the Arbi- 
trators of Germany: On ſo ſleight accidents do the yidories or over - 
throws of Armies, and the preſervation or ruine of Empires and Mo- 
narchies, often depend, | 

Almoſt all the Imperial Cayalrie which were on the plain, fol- 
lowed thoſe that fled, and made great ſlaughter of them; more par- 
cicularly , in a certain boggy place, which thoſe that fled light upon 
where both Horſe and Foot being plung'd up to the knees, they could 
not acquit themſelves 3 but being unable either to fly away, or to de- 
ſend themſelves, were miſerably ſliin. The Duke of Lorrein advanced, 
and took Horn and Crass priſoners, and many others of the chief of the 
Army: Weymer, by means of a fleete Horſe, fled towards Ams, ac- 
companied with not above eight men; which City hearing how he 
had been routed, ſhut the gates upon him; ſo as being deprived of that 
Refuge, he fled ſtill through the Country of Vert g, and bad the 
good fortune to recover Franefort; the number of the ſlain in the battle 
is variouſly calculated. Some will have it, that 8000 wete lain, and 
as many taken priſoners as they fed; ſo as whar with thoſe that wete 
ſlain, and thoſe that were taken priſoners, and diſpers'd, there ba:dly 


remained 2000 under Colours: This Victory was the more remark- 


able by the little loſs of the Conquetours blood 5 all that were ſlain ot 
wounded on their fide not being full a boo, the Artillery to the number 
of $4 peeces of Cannon, all the Munition, all the haggage, and3 o Horſe 


and Foot Colours fell into the Enemies hand 3 nor above the third patt 


of the Conquerours Army fought in this battle : For the Imperiil Ar- 
my, and that ot the League, ſtood in ſquadrons with the Infantas Caval - 
ry on the plain, being little more then ſpectators of what was done upon 
the Hill: And the encounter which hapned after on the plain, from 
whence the victory firſt began was very fleight, being rather a victory, 
then a combat, for the Ceſateans, and for the conquered rather a flight 
then a fight. The Infant Army fought moſt, 1nd but a part thereof 
neither, and by the confeſſion of the Dutch, generally, and of Hern 
bimſelt,the victory was to be wholly acknowledged from the If ant s 
Army, and particularly from the Spaniards , Neopolitans , and 
Lombatds, upon whom the whole battle w.s charged. And ſuch 
was their confidence aud ambition, as they would not communicate the 
lory of the victory with any other Nation, by calling them in to de- 
end the Hill; in ſo much as the Duke of Lerrein beiag advanc'd with 
ſome of his Regiments from the plain, where he could not tarry any 
longer idle looking oa, as he endeavoured to climb the Hill and 
aſhſt the defendants, he was with-held by his own men; and kept 
from going any further on, before he could come to where the battle 
was tought, By this victory the Swediſh party which was before ſo 
formidable, remained lictte leſs then quite overthrown OE 
| Ter who 
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who was their chief directer, one who had been always undaunted, when 
he heard the news, was fo aſtoniſhed a3 that he knew not whither to 
turn, or what todo, to repair ſo great a blow. He was at Francfory, 
whither Weymer was retreated afterthe barrle3and having quickly gotten 
3000 Foot, which came from the Rbingrave of Heſſen, and from the 
Duke of Zuneberg, he with thoſe, and with ſome others, partly ſugitives, 
partly thoſe that he had ſeat for from other Garriſons, wear together 
with Weymer towards Mes hoping to find ſome refuge there, where- 
by to ſtop the precipice of ſo great aruine : But thoſe of the Town, 
affrighted at ſuch a turn of Affairs, were more deſirous to obtain pardon 
for the faults they had already committed, then to incenſe the Empe- 
rour by committing yet more, ſo as they would not receive them. They 
therefore retired towards the neighbouring Mountains of Rheine, and 
threw a bridge over the River, that they might receive great ſuccaus 
which they expected from France. On the other fide, the victoriouz 
Army, to which thoſe of Norlingen did immediately ſurrender, 
into the Countries of Wittenberg, Franconia, & Suevia, thinking thatthey 
would all come in and ſubmit themſelves; and that they might get great 
compoſitions from theace,which all the people and parts thereaboutꝭ did 
readily offer, to ſhun the ſacking and deſolation of their — Tbe 
like did all the Cities upon the Rheine and Danube; and thoſe allo u 
the Iſer, Oceino, and Neccar, (Rivers of that part of Germany) whichh 
ſided with the Swedes. Thus the Conquerours minding more the 
reaping of advantage by their victoty, then to ſubdue the remainder 
of the conquer d party, afforded them conveniency of recruiting, and 
of recovering their fqrmer condition and honour 4 which though it was 
attributed to weakneſs in the Imperialiſts Counſels, yet other more 
important reaſons kept them from doing it, leſt they might put thoſe 
remainders into utter deſpair. They were yet poſſes'd ot many prin- 
cipal Towns near the Rheine: And the King of Frauce being very much 
preſt by them for ſuccqur, mage uſe of that e necefſity which he 
ſaw they were in; deſiring that it they would have the demanded ſuc- 
cour, they would deliver up into his hands the important Town of 
Filishkwrg upon the Rheine; Io as the Ceſareans thinking they might 
more eaſily recovet thoſe Towns. from them, then from the French, 
were reſerved in totally extirparing them, to keep them from 0 
h 


— 


Thus io their low ebb of tbe reliques of the vigories which they ha 
formerly gotten made them ſecure and conſiderable even to theit 
victorious Enemies , as they bad Nh when they got them. made 
them formidable to Germany: Not lang after the battle, it was conſulted 
in the © amp, whether the Irfan returning backwards ſhould go fot 
Flanders thorough Alu,, 25 be had formerly intended to do; or 
whether being already ſo f advanged in Germany, he ſhould purſue his 
journey through the Palatinate. For bis going thorough Ai, the 
cogveniency which he might haye ta relieve Briſact, whigh was again 
beſieged bythe Enemy, was pleaded; and the eaſineſs and ſafety ot bis 
marching thoropgh that Country, which was now free from Gartiſom 
ot the Enemy, they being gon, after the battle of Norlingen, to joyn with 
their Genetal. The ſhortneſs of the march pleaded tor. the ocher way 
ang the ſafety. thereof.z it being void of the conquer'd Enemy as 1 
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28 Alſatia, as ſo the much preſſing af the Flemmings, that be would 
beſten his jauꝛney as much as he poſſibly could : Moreover, the Win- 
ter· ſcaſon, hich upon any the leaſt delay before griſack would come 
on, and vduld not only have block d u that way but all other ways, 
made more agalnſt his turning back, and for bis continuing the way he 
Win. : 224 35 234 1 09; 101 T3039 21 
- Afterſeyeral debates-it was carried, that he ſiduld go through the 
Talatinate; wherefore ibe Inſanta, in company with the King of Hang. 
ty enti iog the Dukedom of Minenberg, and having reduced it to obe- 
ce (tot the Duke thereof was fled with ſome ſem into the Country 
of Saltuburg ] came into the lower Palatinate, whetethe Infanta taking 
ve of the King, and having obtain d 2000 Horſe from him for a con: 
uct. paſs di victoriouſly every ure, and as triumphing over the 
Enemies t the Catholick Faith and of the Empire, not meeting with 
my oppoſitibn a nay, alb places througb v hich he paG'd yielded to him, 
aud he vas furniſn d every where abundantly, with victuals, and all forts 
of retreſhiments, From the Palatinae he entred into the County of 
Nanſaw, and being come from thence to Callen, where he was honou- 
tably received by that Elector, he paſadd into Flanders with as much 
quiet and ſafety as he paſſed through — Arragon when be patted 
rom Maurid. He came into Braſſels about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1634. where he was ieceived not only with great pomp 
but with incredible applauſe; his coming was very ſeaſonable ; for the 
ground-wark was already laid for aſtrong League in thoſe parti againſt 
the Spaniards, betwetntbe King of France and ne United Provinces, 
which was concluded onthe beginningiat March following and there- 
upon powerful Armies were prepared 'by5theax both to aſſault joyntly 
the Provinces which were obedient ta the Crown of Sp: The King 
of France wanted only a pretence whereby to honeſt the breach But 
this new and great rupture not being to be cloaked, the mask which had 
tormerly been made uſe of between the two Crowns muſt be taken off, 
and open War muſt be made, which did neceſſarily: require ſome pre- 
tence for its juſtiſication; therefore the King of France made uſe of an 
occaſion which bapned at this time. The Archbiſhop of Triers, one 
of the Electors, held (as bath been formerly ſaid) much cloſer lotelli- 
gence with the King of France then with the Emperour and Auſtrians, 
with whom for many occaſions he bad been ſeveral times diſtaſt ed; and 
to boot that this City was a member of the German Empire, it had 
been anciently under the protection of the Dukes ot Laxembsre, and 
by ſucceſſion under the protection of the King of Sp, who ſucceed- 
ed the ancient Dukes in that Dukedom; and the King of Spin, under 
colour of that pretenſion, was wont to keep ſome Souldiers in Garri- 
ſon there, and to uſe ſome actions of Juris diction: I he Electot ſeem- 
ing to apprebend the Swediſh Forces bad (as H ath been formerly laid) 
put himſelf under the King of France bis protection, and received a 
French Garriſon into the City, expelling the Spaniſh: Nor te-ewit al 
content, he, to the great prejudice of the German Affairs, ceuvered up 
tothe ſame King of France the Town of Hermenfteyne z it was ali ſaid 
that he was to accept of the Cardinal Richelies as Co adjutor in the 
Archbiſhoprick, to which the Electolſhip is ant ex d, with intention of 
Tit 2 leaving 


leaving that Dignity to him afterwards, aqd ſo introduce a: Voce abſo- 
lucely depending upen the Kin of Frnce into the Electoral eolledge 
A thing wich though it was ſufficieatly comrary;to reaſon, and to the 
preeminence of the German mpit e, and re uguant t che Votes ol 
the German Nations; yet would it got have haen il loo upon by the 
proteſtant Princes in thoſe times, and to ſuch as were ill affectedto the 
Auſtrian Name, Rad the Echperour fearing: theſe plots: which he 
ſaw were a tratniag by this EtrQory, be ordered the Tan that lit 
ſhould: ſecure his perſon: Ia order whereuma; the 1#fawapuraoco 
Souldicrs in ſome barks cover d with cloth, like to Merehant veſſch 
which paſa upon thoſe Rivers, and fentthem down the Mh towards 
Tyyers, which is feated upon the bank thereof, whither being como by 
night, and telling the Sentinels that they were boats come from Zuitw- 
berg, they ſaſtned to Petards to two Gates, by one of which they eu 
tred, and by the other 200 Hotfe, which were ſent by land to ther 
purpoſe by the Infanta, who coming to the Gateat the ſame time thati 
was beaten don by the Petard, the Horſe and Foot entred the To 
at unawaæres, cut the French Garriſon in pieces, who were:overconis 
with fear, and the darkneſs of the night, and eaſily made themſee 
Maſters of the City, and of. the lector, who being ſpeedily tarried i 
Lacemburg, and from thence to Nanres, and ſo to Bruſſels,” was bon 
noutably treated them, 20 an Arehbiſhop, and Elector, but was dik- 
gently guarded, ata Priſoner. 4% „ 2 81 4750 

The King of Fraxce held himſelf highly offended by tliis action 1 


* 


if it had been done in a reſentment of the ne Protection whe 
that Prince had put himfelf z be therefore made the Blecton liberty be 
demanded of the Ia fam, by his Refident who was then in that Cour 
to which the In fanta anſwered, That what was done at Tryert wu done 
by the Emperours expreſs command, and that therefore he was to d- 
dreſs himſelf to Ceſar. The King not being ſatisfied with this anſwet; 
ſent an Herauld to the 1»fanie, who did intimate War againſt him, and 
againſt the King of Spain, exprefly declaring, and proteſting, That 
that intimation ſerve as effectually for the King ot 5p&s 
as if it had been given to hi own Perion in Madrid, dr 
Mahy Diſcourſes paſs d about under the Names of the Kings 
themſelves, and of others, as they ſtood ſeverally intereſſed or devoted: 
to either ot the Courts, wherein each ſide ſharpely defended their cauſe. 
The moſt ſolid, and moſt aſcertained Reaſons of this breach, publiſh'd 
in print by the King of France, in his own Name, were, Thar the 
Elector of Tryert, being abaadoned by the Em , wheathe Em- 
pire, beaten by the Swediſh Forces, was not well able to ſuſtain i (elf, 
not knowing whom to fly unto for refuge, bad put himſelf into his 
protection, to free himſelf from being ſuppreſs d by them; wberefore 
he deſerved not to be made priſoner for doing ſo, without citation, or be- 
ing condemned; he therefore accuſed it, at not only unjuſt, but un wor- 
thy, being committed againſt a Sacred Perſon, an Archbiſhop, and 
one of the ſeven Electors of the Empire; and that ſince it redounded 
not only to the great offence of his Crown, in reſpe+t of che protecti- 
on whereunto the Elector had put himſelf, but to the like of the Apo- 


ſtolick See, and of the Electoral Colledg, the Pope and Electors were 


(0 
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to reſent it as well as he. To this w anf ered, That that Elecor had 


derer pm himſelf i080 :the: ptetection of the King of France, bur had 
pet by; oor bee afGſtance fromrhim, as from a Prince that was his 
Friend; againſt the Swedes i ſo as Hen by the Electors own' confeſſion 
the tio af protection mas ſaulty, which was the chief foundation of 
the complaint, and of: the injury pretended to be done to the King 5 
and if the Hector had d eſired or received helpander the name of pro- 
teRidnj lie nod to have wiahdran him from the natutal Sove- 
reigmy of the Emperour, nor fromahe protection of the Dukes of Lux- 
e»berg, he being a Prisce of ce Empire, and under the protection of 
the adcient Dukes of Loxenberg; it being a clear thing, That a natural 
Subject tannot withdraw! fumſeif from the Juriſdiction of his Sove- 
reign Princes — — his; and that howſo- 
eycr his prbtectioa againſt the King of S eden did not extend againſt the 
Emperour, o or King of Spain, the —— — Sovereign, the other 
his ancient Protector, no otherwiſe fealty by a natural Subject of 
2 Prince ſ worn to another Prince from whom he holds any Town or 
Caſtle io Fee, ſhall never be of force to engage him againſt his natural 
Prince, nor to withdraw him from his obedience ; That therefore the 
King of France ougbtmot by title of new protection, to intermeddle 
with: yhatabe Electoti Sovereign Prince was pleaſed to order. The 


ground: work of the breach ſeeming to be ſhaken by theſe Neaſous, the 


King of  Fraese pleaded other former injuries, which he bad at ſeveral 
times, and upon ſeyeral accattans, received from the Crown of Spains 


and beginning from che reciprocal Marriages made between the two 


Kings, it was ſaid tbat the Spaniards bad-neverceaſed to make plots 


' againſt tbe quiet and ſafety of France 3 and in the firſt place, L hat the 


King of Speis bad waged war with the Duke of Sevey,: under the ho- 
nourable pretence of ing the Houſe of Manta; agaiaft which 
the ame King did afterwards conſpire himſelf, for ao other reaſon but 
becauſe the Duke would; not joyn with him in making war with the 
King of France, To this was added, the revolutions of the Valtaline, 
tothe prejudice of the Griſons, ancient Clients and Confederates of 
the Crowa of Frame, which were endeavoured for no other end, and 
fomented by the King of Spain, but only that he mighr carry the war 
moze commodiouſly through the Valioline, from Germany to Italy, aud 
from Itayto Germany, and to make himſelf Maſter of the parts confi- 
ning upon the V alioline : That the Court of Spain, not being able to 
endure the good correſpondency which was held between France and 
England, had, by means of. Marqueſs Airebefo, his Embaſſadour at - 
ru, ſowed diſſentions and diſcords between them, and fomented the 
Rebellion of the Hereticks of France, to the end chat the King bei 
buſied in ſuppreſſing them might not have leiſure to defend Man and 
Montferrat, which were then powertully aſſaulted by the Spaniards; and 
that when the King of France had by the ſucceſs of his Forces, and by 
the Peace of S, freed Caſſalle the firſt time, the King of Spain had 
not only let flip that occaſion of preſerving Peace in 1:aly, and of ſecu- 
ring the liberty of the Client of France, but had called in tie Duich 
againſt the City of Mantua, whileſt his Commanders endeavoured 
once more to take Caſſalle by force; whereby the King of France was 
forced 
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forced to ſend his Arms back again into itah, to fecure bis Confederate⸗ 
and toł eep the Spaniards within ſome bounds: be fein fart ug as ſuc- 
celsjully as he Fad done the ficſttime;- which the! Spaniſn A Fere 
not able to indure, tliey had beraken*themſelvesrs ſow 'difcord'in his 
Royal family, .niaking the Duke of Lerrein their Iuſtrument therein; 
and that thus they had ende. voured to Arm France againſt France: that 
the ſamerKing of Spaimyhatl: ſenv'a powerful Fleet to Sea to aſſault 
Provencey: and that he was neer aſſauſting it ſeveral times, had he not 
been ſometimes detained by the ſeaſon of the yeat, ſometimes by 
ſtorms : that, moreover, he had futniſned the Duke of orleans 
with Forces, to paſs armed through France,” to the end, tab being 
back d by the Army of Catalegna, and by the Fleet at Sei; hemiphe 
trouble France: then falling upon the Affairs of Germany they com. 
plained mightily, that the Auſtrians ends tended only to make the Ele. 
Rive Imperial Diadem heredirary3- and that tfietefore under the ſpeci- 
ous pretence of the Catholick Religion, they aimed only at the abaſi 

and annihilating of the Catholick and the Proteſtant Forces, to the end, 
that having extinguiſhed the latter, they might the more eafily ſubdue 
the ott ers; and ſo arrive at that Monarchy, 'whereunto though they 
had noi eaſon to pretend, yet did they thirſt after nothing morꝭ and that 
the King of France not being able neither in juſtice, nor for the ſafety 
of his Kingdom, nor in reſpect of his ancient and hereditary adherence 
to the German Princes, to tolerate that the bouſe of Auf ſhould 
make way to ſo great advantages, by the ruine of his Colleigues, leſt 
when he (ſhould have cempaſſed his defire, he might pretend ſuperiori- 
ty over all Chriſtian Princes; had defired to ſee the affairs of 'Germany 
reduced into ſuch a condition by civil means; as that the German 
Princes might live in ſafety, and not fear being ruinated; and that ſohe 
might not be neceſſitated to defend them by Arms: and that therefore 


upon ſeveral occaſions, & diſcoutſes of peace, he had always Pony * 


ed a general peace, wherein all might be comprehended, and all things 
might be amicably compoſed]; for, ſaid they, no peace is otherwiſe 
truly made, but, like fire buried under aſhes, breaks forth into a greater 
flame; that it made not for the King of Franre, nor for his honour, 
to compoſe differences with the Emperour, without including his Con- 
fedetates, who might be overcome afterwards by the Auſtrian Forces; 
and that the ſame conſideration was to be had touching the affaits of the 
Yaltolize: the King having made it be trea· ed of in the peace of Che · 
raſes, and of Madrid; that ſome courſe might be taken to remedy what 
was done to the contrary at the peace of Monſene: but that tbeſe eu- 
deavours not being liſtned unto, though they were propounded wich 
much zeal to the de peace the King was forced to take up Arms, 
ſo to get ſuch FfatisfaRion , which he could not do by fcendly 
means. 1 

But the Court of Spaiz complain d no leſs, nor did they ceaſe to op- 
pugne the accuſations and complaints made by the French: theſe be · 
gan from before, from the peace of Vervin, which was made the yeat 
1601, wherein all reciprocal offences being laid aſide, it was agreed, 
that neither of the Kings ſhould protect any one to the prejudice of rhe 


otter 5 but ſhould renounce all Leagues and Intelligences contracted 
to 
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to the prejudice of either of them; and that notwithſtanding this, 
the year was hardly ended, when the French appeared in Holland, un- 
der the King of France his own Colours, againſt the King of Spun. 
Forces; nor did King Henry the Fourth, with whom that peace was 
wade, ever re- cal ſo open Hoſtility, ſave only in appearance, and by 
vain Edicts, which were never put in execution: inſomuch 28 the 
French continuing in that Militia, the King cared not for the com- 
laints made by the Spaniſh Agents, but was wont to jeſt and mock at 
= whereby they infer'd that that King was the firſt breaker of 
peace, and the original occaſion of any hoſtility which bad been after- 
ward either tacitely, or openly, committed againſt him (if any ſuch had 
been committed); and that therefore the French had ao juſt cauſe to 
complain: they added, that King Henry did contrive a League with great 
Potenta'e: afterwards, againſt Philip the Third, which was unperfect - 
ed by the ſaid Kings ſudden death; and that though Philip the Third 
might eakily have reſented theſe fo open Hoſtilities, and gainſayings of 
peace, after Henry's death,, making uſe of the pupillar age of the then 
* King, and of the ill humours and factions of France; yet pub- 
ick peace prevailing over all reſentment, he paſi d by fo great an of- 
ence, and became the defender of the yaung King, and of the Queen 
owager, and conſented to the reciprocal Marriage, to the end, that 
. and union might thereby be the better eſtabliſied between the two 
rowns : paſſing trom hence to the League of Avuignien, the year 
1623, whereof the preſent King of France was pretended to he the Au- 
tbor; they ſaid that from thence proceeded the following wars of Ger- 
many and of 1taly, againſt the Emperour and King of Spain; which 
being happily ended for the Auſtaians, the peace of Monſone inſued, 
which the King of Shin did not only not eountervene, but when it was 
concluded, had aſſiſted the King of France with a powerful Fleet, in 
the ſo important buſineſs of Nochel, and had aſfiſted him therein, at the 
lame time hen the King of Fraxce did openly aſſiſt the Rebels in Hal- 
lud againſt him 3 then coming to the laſt wars of Mantus and Adr 
nut, they complained that the King of Frante had taken upon him the 
otection of the Duke of Neuers, a Vaſſal of the Empire, againſt 
is Sovereign the Empetaur, and againſt the Spaniſh Forces imploy d 
indefending Ceſars Authority: that the King of France had no occ 
to intereſt himſelf in that huſineſa, which did not at all concern him, buc 
vas proper to the Emperoug,z and much leſs reaſon had he to meddle 
Nate Mentfernat between the Dukes of Savey and Newers, though 
had dane it wich much prejudice tothe Emperours Authority in the 
peace of Suſa: Wherefore the: Empetour not King of Spain had no 
reaſon to ratifie that peace; that then they came to the peace of Nauf 
bone, wherein the Affairs both of Germany and of Italy being ſetled, i 
was ſoon btoken ; for what concern d the Affairs of Germany; by the 
King of France, by the League which he ſoon made with the King of 
Sweden; and as for the Aﬀairs of Italy, it was not ſincerely obſerved, 
lince he extotted · inarvolo from the Duke of Savey, contraty to the 
Articles of that peace; and here heaping: up all the accufations againſt 
the King of France, touching his protecting the German Princes, the 


Elector of Triem, and the Duke of Newers ; they ſaid that theſe pro · 
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te tions did foment the Subjects of the Empite , againſt the Empe. 
rour; juſt as if the Emp-rour or King of Spain, ſhould take upon 
them to protect the French who bad taken up Arms againſt the King of 
France, and ſhould fomeut and affiſt them: ſoas the King of France 
numbers amongſt the offences which he pretends to have received, that 
the Queen and the Duke of orleans, the one Siſter, the other Brother 
in Law to the King of Spain, both of them being gone from France, 
were received, with ſafety to their perſons, in Flanders, and that 2000 
Horſe were given to the Duke of Orleans for a conduct; ſo the Empe- 
rour and King of Spain might with much more reaſon complain of the 
King of France for giving the like protections and fomentations to the 
Hollanders, the German Princes, and the Duke of Nevers, who were 
in Arms againſt the Emperour : that therefore it was no leſs aninjury 
to the Emperour, that the King of France ſhould deſire that the German 
Princes, who bad taken up Arms againſt him, ſhould be admitted into 
the peace which was in treaty between the Emperour their Sovereign 
and the King of France; it being no better then to abet a Subject agaigſt 
his Prince, to preſcribe Laws between Sovereign and his Vaſſal, and 
to make the world know that the King of France was Arbitrator of 
Peace and War in Germany, and Moderator of the Empire: which 
were undoubtedly too high pretentions, and which were never putfor, 
nor practiſed by any; that the caſe of the King of France his Mother 
and Brothers, who were fled into the King of Sp«ins Dominions, and 
honourably received there, was otherwiſe; that theſe were perſon 
Offices between a Father in Law and Son ia Law, and between Bro- 
ther in La in the like caſe; nor did they extend further then to the 
ſon to whom they were done; and if they would talk of the 2000 
ſe given to the Duke of Orleans, theſe and other aſſiſtances, as the 
Fleet at Sea deſtined againſt Provence, ought to be oppoſed to the 
King of France his fomenting, ſo many both open and ſecret Hoſti- 
lities againſt the Emperour and King of Spa; fince it was not tea- 
ſonable, that ic ſhould be lawful for the King of France to undermine tte 
Auſtrian Grandezza, and that the Auſtrians ſhould act nothing againſt 
him: that the diſſentions between the Crowns of France and Eng 
and the wars made by the King of France againſt the Duke of Savvy, be- 
cauſe he would not abet the Spaniſh deſigns, were not to be conſidered, 
being things notoriouſly falſe, and whe.eof there was no proof; that 
the world knew the reaſons of the differences between Franct aud EN. 
land; and wheacethe diſtaftes aroſe in the Royal Family ot France, 
and what were the occaſions of the war made againſt the Duke of 5: 
vey ; and how much the then Queen Regent of France, and the Po- 
tenta'es of Italy, did preſs the King to force the Duke to lay down the 
Arms which he had taken up to ſuppreſs the Duke of Mantve. - 

T heſe were the chief charges aud defences made by each party 3 and 
it being bard to ſay what was the juſt cauſe of this breach, thoſe who 


underſtood the Aﬀeairs of the world beſt, were of Polybine his opinion, 


an ancient Authour , who diſcourſiog upon the true occaſions from 
wt ence the bitter Wars between the Romans and Carthaginians aroſe, 
makes no account of this or that hoſtile act which happened between 


theſe Common - wealths, or of any breach of peace between * 
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but layes the tiue reaſon of the Wars which ſucceeded between them, 
upon the meer Ambition that the one Common. wealth bad to exceed 
the other, The like (ſay they) was the occaſion of the Wars between 
theſe two Crowns and Nations, which contending for ſuperiority, great 
Emulation aroſe between them, from whence thoſe reciprocal hatreds 
which are grounded between them, cannot be cancell'd by any Peace. 
The roots of the like Ambition being hatch'd(ſay they then)in the Souls 
ot both theſe Nations; it was neceſſary that the fruits of hatred, continual 
jealouſies, and reciprocal ſuſpitions, by which their minds are contin u- 
ally agi ated, ſhould bud forth. From hence grow cruel hatreds, which 
branch out into ſecret treaties, into plots, and then into open Wars. 
Building therefore upon theſe foundations, they ſay, tis true that the 
| of France had promis d to forget all faults paſt, in the Peace of 
Fervis , and that he had promis d to forego all Intelligence with the 
Enemies of the Crown of Spa/z»y But that finding afterwards, that his 
Kingdom was bounded on the South by Spain, on the North by 
Flanders, which is under the Crown of Spain, on the Eaſt by Ger- 
many, in part obedient, in part ſubject to the Houſe of Aufris, and 
alittle lower by Iran; which is likewiſe partly ſubject, partly adherent 
tothe ſame Crown : And thinking that being, as it were, impriſoned by 
the Auſtrian Forces he did enjoy the freedom which became ſo great 
2 King, but that every the leaſt addition of this ſo great power indanger- 
ed the ſuppreſſion and ſuffocation of his Kingdom; he held his honour 
and authority to be but ſmall, and that the eyes of all the world were 
ix d only on the Auſtrian Sun, Theſe: were ſharp goads to unſettle a 
well fix d Reſolutionʒ he conſidered alſo what commotions and troubles 
' the meere Dukes of Burgondy, who commanded all Belgia, had cauſed 
in France; that thoſe Territories would now be incorporated into the 
Crown of Spain, and back d by the Forces of Germany. That therefore 
it became him to think not only upon his honour, but upon his King - 
domes ſafety 5 which being weakened by the late Wars, and vex d with 
inteſtine diſſentions, could not well ſecure it (elf from ſo great 2 
neighbouring power; that it was uſual for Princes to keep others low, 
for their own better preſervation, and to endeavour the pulling down 
of thoſe that were more potent; that principalities were maintained 
by theſe Arts. He theretore apply d himſelf to get out of their ſtreights, 
and to favour the Hollanders, left if they thould be beaten, the King of 
E. ſnould grow too — upon thoſe Confines, or at leaſt that 
at wound being kept open, he might be leſſe able to advance further 
thattherefore this Reſolution was more neceſſary then voluntary, ari- 
fing from the intereſt of ſelf-preſervation, which is by natural reaſon 
more warranted to bruit beaſts z (and ſurely then to men and great Po- 
tentates) then it is prohibited by the gain - ſayings of Peace: That ſuch 
Peace wherein one of the parties is ſubje & to the other, does not deſe: ve 
the name of Peace, but is rather to be termed Slavery, and not likely 
to laſt longg as was clearly ſhewn by the Embaſſadours ot Privernum z 
who being Led, ia the Senate of Rowe, how long t at Peace was like 
to laſt which they deſired ? anſwered, that if it were a good one for 
them, it ſhould be perpetuall; if a bad one, very ſhort. An anſwer 
which made thoſe Senators know, that no people gor perſon can keep 
| | Vvv long 
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long under the ſharpneſs of an unjuſt conditionʒ and this made them mii 
gate the conditions of Peace, which were granted to thole of Privex. 
num. hat notwithſtanding the King of France had pieced up that reit 
by the Truce, which was by his means made between the Crown of 
Spain and the Hollanders 5 not without much ſatis faction to Spain, which 
was then defirous td ſee an end of ſo expenfive a War: So s the Spa- 
niards had no reaſon to complain of any aſſiſtance given tothe united 
Provinces, wherein the chief foundation of their Juſſite lay. Ther 
therefore when France was free of Civil Wars, and had teg ained ber 
former vigour, the King not being able to be wanting to the juſt cauſe 
of the Germaa Princes, who had recourſe to him touching the ſucceſſion 
of the States of Faliers and Cleves; though it was conceived that he had 
conttacted ſeveral Leagues againſt the Auſtrians: Yet if that K ug life 
had not been cut off in the nick of time, all thoſe Leagues and Unions 
ſpoken of would have ſoon been ſeen vaniſh into ſmoak; and it woald 
rave been known that they ſerved for nothing but appearing threat 
ſince it made not for that the King who was then well in years, whoſe 
iſſue was young, and his Kingdom not yet ſeled, to eater intoney 
Wars for the intereſts of other men 3 and leave his Kingdom to his 
young children involved in-forreign Wars: For he might be ſurethat 
Regal Authority which curb'd-civil diſſentions, ceaſing together with 
his life, the Kingdom which ſeemed now to be united would fallints 
its former diſorders, which weuld draw forreiga Forces into the King- 
dom: That the preſeat King growng in years bad given the Kiogot 
Spain no occaſion of complaint, but bad alwayes correſponded with 
him, as became Princes that were friends and joyn d in affinity. Thi 
the firſt encounters aroſe from what had hapned in the Yals0line, where 
in the King had intereſted tymielf out of his being bound to ptoteſt 
the Griſons, and out of thegreat prejudice which was thereby occali- 
oned to his own affairs, and to the German and Italian Princes, That 
the firſt intermiſſion was in acivil manner, not by Arms, whichthe 
King took not up till the firſt conventions of & were undervalued 
and that notwithſtanding the King of France did temporiſe, to ripen;ſome 
difficulties. But that ſeeing no ſatisfaction given, he was forced to 
betake himſelf to Arms; the buſineſs not being yet well adjuſted, be 
was once again neceſſitated to take up Arms, for the juſt and neceſſary 
defence of the Duke of Nevers, who was by violence kept from ſuc- 
ceeding in the State of Manta and Moniferrat z and for no othet 
reaſon, but for that that Duke was born in France, was of kin to the 
King, and held great poſſeſſions of the Crown of France: That if the 
Auxiliary Forces of France, in the behalf of that Duke, if the Peace of 
Suſa ought to be accounted violence or injuſtice, meerly for that 
they wanted the Ceſarean Authority; that the appearing of the Spa- 
niards againſt that very Duke, nor the diviſion of Montferra, made be- 
tween the Spaniſh Agents and the Duke of Savoy, were not counte- 
nanced nor corroborated by the Emperour that it the merits of the 
cauſe, if the intention of Arms, and diſſention between theſe two 
Kings, were to be balanced without byaſs, thoſe of France would 
appear to be more Juſt; and leſs concerned then thoſe of Spain: Since 


the later tended to the offence, the other to the defence of an _— 
rince. 
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prince; ſo as the Spaniards had nothing to object againſt the Arms of 
France; nor could the Emperour account his authority more injured by 
the French then by the Spaniards: And that the award of the cauſe, 
made on the behalf of the French by the Peace of Ratubone, did more 
jultiſie the Proceedings of the French then of the Spaniards. For what 
concern d the affairs of Germany many other reaſons were alledzed; 
amongſt the reſt, that there was a difference to be put berween the 
Princes of France and the German Princes; that the Regal Authority 
of Fraute was Monarchical, to which all the Princes of France are Vaſ- 
fals 3 that Germaxy, on the contrary, was Ariſtocratical, conſiſting of ſc- 
veral Sovereign Princes and free Cities, who chuſing the Emperour 
for their Head, obey, not as Subjects to a Sovereign, but as Members 
and Colleagues of the Empire, enjoying many priviledges and exem- 
ptions which ſuit not with Sovereign Authority; from which exempti- 
ons the Emperour not being able to derogate, if by any exceſs of pri- 
vate power, exceeding the known Authority of the Laws, he at any 
time endeavour to derogate from them, or not obſerye them, they hold 
themſelves as much injur'd by him, as the Citizens of a Common- 
wealth would do, if their Head, abuſing Authority, and contemning 
the publick Laws, ſhould aſpire at Tyranny : That all Germany did at 
the preſent groan under the burthen of the exceſſive Auſtrian authori- 
ty; tl atſhe had loſt not only the ſubſtance, but the very ſhadow of her 
original Liberty, and was therefore forced to ſend for the King of 
Iwedeland from the utmoſt Northern parts to recover their almoſt loſt 


Liberty: That this defence did anciently belong to the Kings of France, 


to whom upon like occaſions the German Princes had wont to have re- 
courſe: That the preſent King, out of his too great reſpect born to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, bad negleded this his duty to the German Princes; 
that he could not without much loſs of reputation. degenerate from the 
Kings his Predeceſſors, nor by. abandoning thoſe Princes ſuffer the King 
of Sweden to prevent him in that office which did of due belong to him 3 
nor would the Concernments of his own Kingdom tolerate that the 
Auſtrian Autherity ſhould extend it ſelf further. by the oppreſſion of 
thoſe Princes: And as concerning the concluſion of peace with the 


Emperour, it was neither ſtrange nor new, that the King ſhould not 


make peace without his Colleagues the German Princes, ſince there 
have been ſo many both ancient and modern examples ſeen of peace 
ſolemnly concluded between Princes and Vaſſals that have riſen up a- 
gainſt their Sovereign Prince: The peace of Conflance made between 
the Emperour Frederick ſirnamed Barberoſſs and the Cities of Italy 
which had rebelled againſt him; the Truce between the King of Spain 
andthe Hollanders; ſo many peaces made between the very Kings of 
France and their contumacious people in the laſt Civil Wars; and the 
peace made not many years ago between the Emperour and the Ele or 
of Saxony, ate ſufficient proofs of peace made between a Subject and a 
Sovereign. It was therefore concluded, that the King of France his 
intereſting himſelf in the civil diſſentions of Germany, and in the ſeve- 
ral peaces that were to be concluded, was not only juſt, and uſual, but 
more neceſſary then that which King Philip the ſecond undertook in the 
troubles of France, whicfcould neither in juſtice nor for CS = | 
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be parallel'd to ths; and though the King appeared to l ave undertaken 
them only for Religion, it was at laſt diſcoyered that it was more go- 
vern'd therein by State intereſt then by Religion; and that theretore 
it tere were any parallel to be made between the countenancing of 
Germgny and that of France, France might be ſaid to have learn'd the 
the Doctrine of fomenting the differences between people and their na. 
tural Princ:s, and of intereffing her ſelf therein, for her on ſafety and 
grandezza, from the School of Spain: but that the greateſt part of 
theſe pretenſions were rather ſeeming then ſubſtantial z for Polybiae, 
relating the true cauſe of the wars between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, doth not approvethem as juſt ; and though ſome Princes uſe to 
keep inferiour Princcs low, and to weaken the ſuperiour 3 ſuch pro- 
ceedings are to be elleemed rather tyrannical, then rational, and if 
King Philip tt e Second had attained to fuch Counſels, he would never 
have conſented to the peace of Yervin, wherein Territories and Towns 
of importance were reſtored to the King of France, who was then the 
inferiour : wherefore that peace cannot be pretended to be layer, 
though the Auſtrians were ſuperiour to the French both in Dominions 
and Powers for the Romans after the peace given to the Privernati, a 
they will have ir, were ſuperiour to them; and if peace between Princes 
of unequal power may be violated by reaſon of the interiours weaknek, 
no firm peace would ever be made between them, unleſs the more 
werful ſhould divide Stz'es, and Forces with the leſs powerful, 
hey therefore concluded that none of the reaſons alledged didexcufe 
the King of France his countervenings 3 nor could the League con- 
cluded by his means, ſome years after between Spain and the Hol- 
landers, free him from the preceding countervening, but did rather ag- 
gravate it; as well becauſe the Holianders, being ſtrengthned by thoſe 
tomentings, were made the more able to withitand their King, and to 
force him to ſo diſadvantagious a Truce; as alſo by continuing the (aid 
aſſiſtance to them when the Truee was expired . Paſſing then to the 
Affairs of the Valtoline, it was ſaid, I hat the ſhort relation of thatbu- 
ſineſs would ſuffice to let the world ſee whether of thoſe two Princes 
were to be blamed, © The King of Spain protected the liberty and the 
Religion of the Valtolinians, by ſecuring them in both by ſome little 
Forts ereQted in the Valley againſt the imminent ſlavery of the Gri- 
ſons, wt o were prepared to ſubjugate them by force; and the Valto- 
linians wanting men to munite them, the French, and with them the 
Venetians, ſtormed very much, when Spaniſh Garriſons were put there- 
into; as if the Spaniards had no other end but to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Valley; the King of Spain, to clear both them and the Ve- 
netians, depoſited the Val ol ine, together with the Forts therein into 
the Popes hands, who was choſen by them both to be Arbitrator of 
the whole buſineſs, with power to diſpoſe th: reof as he ſhould (ee 
reaſon to do; that while this was depending, the King of France pol- 
ſeſt himſelf both of the Valley, and of the Forts by Force of Arms: 
that when the Pope ſent men to recover them, the King, who wou 
not make War with the Pope, upon this account agreed with the King 
of Spain in the peace of Mon ſone, toireſtore the Yalroline5 but upon 


very tayourable conditions, touching the Eiberty and * = 
alcoli- 


. 


1 
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Valtolinians, and that the Pope ſhould demoliſh the Forts; - whereunts 
the King of Spain condeſcended only becauſe the King of France obli · 
ged himſelf to obſerve the Covenants which were made ia favour tothe 
Valtolinlans; ſo as the Forts were ſuperfluous, ſeeing that che two 
Kiogs were ingaged by che Peace to maintain the Liberty and Religion 
of the Inbabirants : Therefore by this ſo favourable Peace to the Val · 
tolmians, the King of Spin was juſtiſied in his firſt taking up Arms, Nei- 
ther did the Duke of Never: his buſineſs deſerve much detence, if men 
will juſtly confiderthe reſult thereof; for that Prince was not at all ſa- 
risfied with the King of Frauce his protection, ſince he was deprived of 
Caſale, and of the greater part of Montferrat, which were confert d 
upon the Duke of Svdy, in recompeace for his pretenſions, and for 
Pinarollo, which was afigned over to the King of France, contrary to 
the Articles of Ratisbone and Cheraſco; fo as the Agreement with the 
King of Spain, which was ſo much exclaimed againſt, would have been 
better forthe Duke of Nevers then the protection of France, ſo much 
boaſted of by the French, And for what concerns the medling in dif- 
ferences between a Sovereign and his Subjects, many conſiderations 
were propounded in fayour of the Auſtrians , for in Peaces made be- 
eween the Emperour and the King of France, the King had more then 
once renonnced ſuch and Protections, and promiſed not to 
protect thoſe Princes againſt the Emperour; fo that as the preſent diſ- 
courſe began with Polybius his Authority, the controverſie may be end- 
ed by Lacan s Authority, who decides the difference between Ceſar and 
Pompey,” in theſe words. 


Tu nova ne veteres obſcurent acta Trinmphos, 

Et wittis cedat piratica Laurea Gallis, 

Magne times. Te jam ſeries, uſusque laborum 
Erigit, impatienſq; loci fortuna ſecundi. 

Nec quemquam jam ferret poteſt T Galluſve priorem, 
Auſtriacuſve parem : Quis juſtius induat arma 
Seire nefas; magno ſe udlice quiſq; tuctur. 

Victrix Cauſa Deis Placuit, ſed Via Catoni. 
a — lib. 1. 


Immediately after the intimat ion of this war, made in the King of 
France his name to the Infanta, did the publication of the League made 
between him, and the Hollanders, which hath formetly been menti- 
oned, follow; and the execution thereof followed the publication 
forthwith 3 for the King of France going to Campi, aſſembled an 
Army ot above 20000 fighting men, and ſent it into rhe Country af 
Tocemburg, under the conduct of the two Marſhals, Chatifiove and 


Breſſe; whereinto being entred, it preſently took orion and Racca, 


ſtrong places upon the Confines, but of ſmall conſide - ation, which 
yielded without fighting ; and atterwards it took Marca, à more conſi- 


derable Town; and ſo adyane d into the Country which 9 
ing 
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King of Spain : Agaiaſt this Army the Infanta ſent out a ſtreagth of 
10000: Foot, and of 3000 Horſe, the moſt whereof were tumultuouſ. 
ly. raiſed, and made Prince Thomaſo, of Sevey, their Commander in 
chief; who being diſtaſted with the Duke his Brother, was privately 
ſtoln from Su, whereof be bad the title of Governour 3 and having 


firſt ſpent ſome moneths in the Court of Flanders, he joyn d with the- 


King of Spins Forces in thoſe parts. The Prince being come neer the 
enemy, though he knew himſelf inferior to them in numbers, yet ha- 
ving the advantage in fituation he refuſed not battle, which they pre. 
ſented him: Battle being given neer to the Town of Avein, after ha- 
ving fought. valiantly four hours, he was worſted, left three or fout 
thouſand of his men dead upon the place, to boot with his Artillery, 
and beſides many other Souldiers, and Captains of good condition, 
who were taken Priſoners... The Hollanders were by the Covenants of 
the League to aſſault the Provinces which were obedient to the Crown 
of Spaix, at the ſame time, with another Army on their fide, and de- 
laying to doit, they afforded the Infanta a breathing time after his de- 
feat; but coming at laſt into the Field, commanded by the Prince of 
orange, who joyn d with the French Army before Maſtrict, they made 
up a Body of 50000 fighting men, abundantly furniſn d with Artillery, 
and all warlike preparations : the | whole — bein afraid of them, 

and yielding to ſo great and formidable Forces, they advanc d without 

any oppoſition to Terlimoneʒ which Town preſuming too much upon iu 

ſelf, would be the firſt that ſhould — ſo vaſt and glorious an Ar- 

my 5 for which boldneſs it paid ſoundly: for being taken by aſſault, it 

was ſack d with more cruelty then bath been heard of, of many years. 

Wherefore the Infants, baving this mean while made up an Army of 

thoſe that remained unſlain at A vien, and of other Regiments, which was 
much inferiour to that of rhe enemy, infomuch as he was not able to 
keep the Field, put himſelf into Loveint with 5000 Foot and 2000 
Horſe: having quarter d the reſt of his Army upon the River Dee, di- 
Rant above a League from Loveine; and the Army of the League be- 
ing marched towards that City, after having taken Diſt and Ariſcot, it 
came up to the Reer of the Enemies Army 3 and the Horſe which tat · 
ried laſt, not having all of them paſs d the River ſome of their Troops 
were deteated; that Country was never fo full of terrour ſince the war 
began: it was overrun, ſack d, burnt and miſerably deſtroyed, with. 
out any hope of preſent help; for the Infanta's Army half routcd, balf 
run away, kept within ſtrong Holds, abandoning all to Military fury 5 
and doubtleſly the aſſailants might have done great things, had they 
known how to make uſe of occaſion and of the advantage of time: but 
lying long idle between Loveine and Termiſone, they afforded time to 
the Infanta to fortiſie himſelf, and to expect a great ſuccour which was 
ſent him from Germany, The Colleagues finding the caterpriſe of Le- 
rein to be too hard and almoſt impoſſible, to effect, by reaſon of the 
new Fortifications and number of defendants, they went to before 
Bruſſels: where ore the Inſanta left 3000 of his beſt experienced Soul- 
diers / in Leveine, and went with the reſt of his men to Bruſſels; 

the Colleagues returning from Braſſelt to Loveine, thought to find that 


Town unprovided by reaſon of the Infanta's departure, and chattheF 
mig 
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might eaſily have taken it: but being abuſed in tt eit hopes (for | they 


tg rr — 
n. N N | . 

Viduals, they NY +29 to quit Brabant, and to retreat: 5 they 
were the rather neceſhtared todo, Hor that they heard Picolominy was 


marching up apace to them with $000 choice Horſe, after whom the 
8 


| H ame ing 1 rch * 
d noffio an Any to 2 E. 
a ſo unex acchleat, which b 


1 

\ cer To 

ment a dame 

Hollanders, was 2 e chat Army which was ſo formida- 
ble to Flanders : In Gelderlabd, uſt where the Rhein dividing it ſelf 


makes Iſland, which w | called Batta- 
l thece is rong Fort, of 
, as it VNcohmonly held to 


called t 


: Hand; 
conſumed by famine was ruined, and were paid. for their deteſt: 

cruelties uſed to the — Tony Thus Flanders was — 
leſs then miraculouſly delive great, and ſo neer a danger: 
but we have ſufficiently diſcours'dof Forreign Affairs; it is time now 
that we return to Italy, whereinto the Wars which were kindled in Ser- 
many flew; and Italy ſharing already in the of the peace which 
was broken between the two Crown, it followed by conſequence, 


the quiet which ſhe thought ſhe had got by the peace of Raticbore, and 
the Treatiesof chiraſus were diſcempoſed, and the W ars formerly ap- 


peaſed in Lombardi, and in other parts, began botter then before. 
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N N redonbled going ont of the Fleet from Naples 
1 ga Provence, and rhe accidental diſaſter of the latter, The 
octaſon, 7 , encounters and progreſs of the French Forces, ld 
the Duke of Rhoaa inte the Valtoline, The endeavonrs of the Frens 
to alienate the Princes of Italy from the Spaniſh party, and to dran them 
over 0 their King, The Pope and Venetians move not. The Dale, 
Savoy goes over to the French, more out of neceſiity then of good wit 
The great Duke of Tuſcany is conſtant to the Anitrians, The Dukes 

Modena «nd Parma, the Lord of Mirandola, negotiate with t 

French e the Date of Parma cloſes with the French, the others adhere 10 


Dn nrmacwmuorPrado oaoasvtmtgntio , / e 


the Spaniards. The Commonwealth of Genoa, notwithſtanding the great al 
_— ſuffer'd by her Citiqens from the Spaniards, and notwithftand- t 
ing the diſtaſtes ſhe had received in her reputation, refuſeth 10 declare n 
manifeſt neutrality, or paritality, yet in fac keeps confident to buth par- el 
ties. The State of Millain#s aſſaulted by the French, and by the Dukes a 
of Seyvoy and Parma; who going gain Valenza del Poe, beſiege it, fl 
but it is relieved, and quite freed by the Spaniards, The Duke of Rhoan, b 
having routed the Dutch and Millain Forces, remains abſolute lord and n 
maſter of the Valtoline. o 

m 


Efore the Auſtrian and French Forces broke forth reciprocally in 


to open war, 114 being ſubordinate to the ſame diſpoſition of ſa 
afralrs, 
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affairs, was neceſſitated to do the like accident. The King of 85e, 
when the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of 'Manwancy's. Korces ſuc-! 
ceeded hot againſt Frame, teſol vet to affaulo Provence, which bei 
then unprovided, and not expe be aſſauted, afforded hopes of 
happy _furcelſe, Having: ceſdte 'tecruite;hi:and | augmented. his 
Army in Catalog nia”, he gave f. | Order for the1urjgging 
up of. x Fleet at Sc in Naplery which being furnifiyd- abuadant« 
ly with men, and wart all warlike affain; ab tb go forth to the 
prejudice of thoſe parts under the Marqueſs of Sn, Grote 3; And 
though that Kiadom was exhauſted bath of men and monies, by ita ha- 
8 
the 


ving te- infotreed two Armies in germany under Feris and ant; 
jet as if it had a Mine abounding therein, it tae”. 
extraordinary diligence of Count Momerey, Vicearoyof that Kingdom g 
the Fleet, beyond all mens expeRation, was ready-ro put forthſtom the 
Haven of Naples; but failing in their ſuppoſal (for neither Gallies nor 
men were ready for that expedition) after having narried long in Fovi- 
giavs; à little Iſlind near Sicily, and the winter drawing on the buſi- 
nels ſo ſpeedily begun, and with ſuch hopes of good ſucceſi was put off 
till the next year; No mau kne whether, or againſt whom, this ſogreat 
preparation was intended : but * this expedition was en- 
deavonred to be kept conceal'd by ſetting up dontrary Colours, and 
under contraty names and pretentions, yet at laſſ after ſo long delay 
it was kitown,' or at leſt ſuſpected that it was intended againſt Provence, 
ut the effecting of What was iutzuded the year 1635. N 
and almoſt impoſible ? For the enterptize was diſturbid in the begin- 
ning by croſs winds aud ſtorms, ſo us the intention of that voyage was 
diſcovered'3 the Fleet went forth from Naples eee eee 
ſtronger then before, about the middle of 4 1635, | 'miles 
out at Sea; when meeting with contrary winds: and great forms, it 
was forced, not without danger of Shipwrack, to mar directly towards 
Cor ſica whither the winds drove it. Nor did the misfortune end. here, 
but as if that eaterpriſe had been undertaken in an unfortunate hour the 
Fleet war bardly got behind C Corſo, where it was ſheltet d from 
contrary winds ; when another ſtorm aroſe from the other fide, more 
furious then the former, which ſanłk y of the Gallies, with all the men 
and munition that were in them. 'The reſt being ſcattered, ſume here, 
ſome there, were forced to throw their Horſes, Munition, Artillery, 
nay the very monies which was to maintain the enterpriſe, over - board: 
and with much adoe, got one after another into Ports Longone : So as 
this ſecond attempt proved more diſaſtrous then the former, and proved 
more unfortunate to the Spaniards then to their Enemies. But whilſt 
the King of Spain, and his Agents in Italy, were buſied in preparing 
againſt France by Sea; thoſe of France were not idle in making prepa- 
tiom againſt the King of Spain s Territories: Which preparations being 
by land, and not ſubject to the inſtability of winds nor waves, ſtruck 
more home. Tbe firſt blow light upon the Vultoline, the firſt occaſion and 
original of which action, together with the pretence thereof, muſt bz 
made known before we come to relate the proceedings. | 
The Griſons being diſpleaſed with the peace of Monſonc,(as bath been 
ſaid) had never approved of thoſe Capitulations; nor would they __ 
| XXX | 0 
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of the aum tribute of q Growns,nor allow that their Magiſtrates 
ſhild-becytarly:choſea;by the- Nältolinians, anſwęrable to thole Ca. 
pitulatibnu / heing dere fore abſohuely deprived of the pre heminence, 
command and vue bf foi nable a part of their State, they 0 ſired 
and endeavoured tethirig moregben the {oſt paſſeſſion of 0 3.0 
which purpebe they uch, and made.grearpreſſyres in be 
French ut. be Curt of France was 9 thi 
rhe Griſensg with thoſe:Capitalationg, (as bath begn elſewhere ſand) not 
lg forthe prejudite:which,wavuſd, thereby redgund to their confede. 
rates, but tor theiike-which would reſult to the Kings Aff, f hings 
coartouing. in the prefent condition, :tbeSpagiards ſhould, be abſolute 
achitrdtun ot that Vally, and (s theit men, and whatſoever they 
litedzthrough it, as freely as through their own Domiaions,. Wphere- 
tore aa no leſa endeavoured in France, then by the Griſons, hom to 
find out ſome remedy againſt this miſchief, without abſolute coun- 
tervening the agreed on Peace. Some looking narrowly into the point 
of that Capitulation,, taok occaſion to queſtion, whether the Yaltolig- 
uns did underſtaud themſelves: to be thereby put into a ſtate of abſolue 
uberty and exemption, from the high and ĩupream command mhich 
the Gtiſom had aver it before the beginning of theſe commorions3 or 
whether the exetciſe of uſual juriſdiction being only taken from then 
by tbe: (aid Capitulations, they were, — ſovereignty, in the 
fame condition of ſubjettion and vaſſalage that they were in betoreth 
idfuntb&ion.. ;/T hes) was op to. deprive the Spaniards of the pal 
which ile y had by that Vally, and fo to rob them of the adyant 
which they pretended: by the revolution of the 7 alzo/ine, fomented 
_ — wr ould remain — rol x il 0. 
libe, byvertut of the — ie, as they were before the inſurtecti- 
on, they were; to. have all juriſdicton and command there, except the 
ordinary. juriſdictian both Civil and Criminal 3 which was hy the 
Capitulations granted to the Valtolinians: So as the allowing of palage 
was to be granted by them, aot by the Valtolinians. Strong Arguments 
made for this; forth the Valtaline were to return by theſe Articles, 10 
the ſame condition it was in the yeat 1617, who * but that then 
when there was not any inſurre tion the leave of permitting paſſage o 
forteigu Princes appertained not to the Valtolinians, but to the Griſons 
Moreover, no conceſſion of Juriſdiction, how largely ſoever expreſt, 
was ever iaterprg'ed-to the derogation ot the Conceſſors ſovereign Au- 
thotity. So as the exception made by the Peace of Manne, in fa. 
vour ro the Valtolinians, being only rouching the election of angual 
Magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of Civil and Criminal. Iurisdiction, 
could not be extended to the ſupream Maſtery which the Gtiſons had 
there, and conſequently not tone granting paſſage : Nay, Mie yeatiy 
Confirmation of Magiſtrates being to be made by the Griſons to the 
Valtol inians, and the yearly tribute to be paid by the Valcoliniacis to the 
-Griſons,- witneſſed: that ſovereignty was retained in the Griſons : And 
ttie quantity of the annual tribute being a more adequate price 
tor tte conceſſion of uſual juriſdiction, then of Supream power, wbic 
is teldineftimable, was as much as to ſay, that the former was only 


allowed to the Valcolinians, and not the latter 5 and yet it was 5 
ſtrongly | 
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ſtrongly urged on the contrary z that the Griſons authority washviolent; 
and tyrannically uſurped, over their ancient Companions and Conte- 
derates, the Valtolinians, from which the Valtolinians having freed 
themſelves by force of Arms, and their having renounced" the Capi- 
tulations of Millain, made between the Duke of Feria and the Griſons, 
and this Sovereigaty not depending upon the Arbitrement or diſpoſal 
of the two Crowns , could not be any wiſe prejudiced by the Capitu- 
lation of Monſone: That the annual Tribute and confirmation of Ma- 

iſtrates was a meer temiſſion, no conceſſion of the Valtolinians, meer - 
— free themſelves from being diſquieted, troubled, or perſecuted 
by the Griſons , but no price or acknowledgement of Sovereignty g 
which being anciently their on, and now. recovered by Arms, there 
war no need that it ſhould be redeemed by moneys; and on the other 
fide, the Griſons Commonwealth being in a great part ſubjugated by 
the Auſtrian Forces, and reſtored by the ſaid Capitulations; to her for- 
mer liberty, was in all acceptions equivalent to the reſtoring; of the 


Valtolinians to their ancient Liberty and former Sovereignty : nor was 
it probable that one of the two Kings, who hag ſo y engaged him- 
ſelf both by Arms and by particular Decrees for the protection and li- 


berty of the Valtolinians; ſhould mean to ſuppreſs them by the Articles 
of Monſone; and that the other King; who boaſts ſo much of the title of 
Juſt, ſhould intend to fayour the unjuſt Tyrants and violent Uſurpers 
of their Confederates the Valtolinians liberty: nor did it belong to 
the titles of moſt Chriſtian and moſt Catholick, wherein the one and 
the other of theſe Kings do fo much glory, to reduce to the violent ſub- 
jection of Hereticks choſe Catholicks who bad ſo juſtly withdrawn 
themſelves from it: nor that the King of Fraurt ſhould by ſo groſs diſ- 
ſembling blemiſh the glory which he had won in the firſt wars againſt 
the Hereticks of his Kingdom, by ſavouring Herefie upon this occaſion 
out of his Kingdom, which he had perſecuted with Arms within his 
Kingdom even to deſtructionzbut that itir had been the intentions of the 
ſaid Kings to revive the unjuſt, uſurped, and now extinct Sovereignty of 
the Grifons, they ſhould have maniteſted their opinions more clearly, 
ſince the weightineſs of the affair did require it; and not have woond it 
up myſtically and obſcurely in ſome few and general words: they 
therefore concluded that the reaſons which were alleaged on the behalf 
of the Gtiſons were new inventions, meer ſubtilties and ſophiſticated 
interpretations: But howſcever the French ſtuck ſtifly to the advantage 


of tbe words; and being deſired by the Spaniards that they would 1a- 


tie the agreement to the Griſons; they anſwered, that the controverted 
int of Sovereignty firſt be declared, it not being, in their opinion, ſuf· 
iently cleared by theſe Capitulations: but the Spaniards replied, that 
the ratification ſhould be fitſt made as clear and without controver- 
lie, fo that if any doubt ſhould afterwards ariſe touching the Sove- 
reigaty, it might be-friendly agreed by their Majeſties, anſwerable to 
the Capitu/ation of Monjone - where with the French not reſting ſatisfied, 
the King ot France, to content the Griſons,'made a Declaration by him 
(elf alone ia the favour of their Sovereignty z and pretendedtÞat to ſut- 
fer people to pals through the Valtoline without their leave, wasa meer 
gainſaying of the agreement; and the Spaniatds eſteeming the French 
XXX 2 D-crees 
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Decrees vain without the joynt conſent of their King, pals'd ax many 
men as they would through the Yalroline, and alledging that that De. 


claration mould by the ſame .agreemeat of Monſone be made by both 


the Kings jayntly — — d, that being made by one only, it was 
162 ae. m pallage was to contradict the ſaid Capitu- 


lation. Theſe Aﬀairs continued thus controverted a while; the King 


of - Spain endeavouring to keep the Valtolinians on his fide, promiſed 
ro bo eiding — in their Sovereignty and 2 20d 
the King of France being unable to ſee the Valtoliaians to depend total- 
ly upon the Auſtrians , favoured the Griſans pretenſions, and 
would notconfent that they ſhould ratifie the Capitulations, and promi- 
ſed to put them into free poſſeſion of the V altaline, which they ſo thirſt- 
ed after; and the more to nouriſh this expectatiom in them, be va a 
means why in the peace of Ratwbene, where it was covenanted that the 
places t ken by the Dutch from the Uriſons ſhould be reſtored, the te- 
ſticution:of the Valtoline ſhould allo be inſerted: which though it ap- 
prared to be expreit d, that ſome Dutch Regiments might be taken 
from thence; which were ſent thither a little before from AGllain, leſt 
the Swedes, which drawing neer Italy, were feared would enter by the 
Valioline yet ſince the general words might bear another inte rpretati 
on, they added to — and expectations of the Griſons, and gare 
the King occaſion to himſelt to theſe words, ſo to maintain the 
— of his ancient Friends and Confederates, and to mike 
amends for the prejudice they ſuffet d in the Capitulation of Manſat. 
The King of — _ 7 — — by theſe z for 
chough being eng in ſeveral affairs in Germany, he could 
not apply bimſelf muchto this of the Valtaline, yet feeding them wich 
continual promiſe, he kept them conſtantly at his devotion, and de- 
pending upon his pleature s ſoas thereby he did not only recover the 
authority with the Griſons, which he had in that Nation before the re- 
volt, but bad munh encreaſed it theſe two laſt years; for the parts of 
Rhetia being by the Emperor reſtored to the Criions by the Anidles of 
Ratisbone, which were taken from them at the very beginning of the 
Mantuan war, but upon condition that they ſhould be ao furthet fotti- 
fied; and the King doubting that the Tre ty of Cheraſra might be made 
null, and peradventure that of Ratisboxe allo, by the re · aſſignment of 
Pinarollo, he perſwaded thoſe people to keep them well munited, and 
| worry the paſſage called Steinick, that they night keep out the 

utch, if they ſhouldattemptro euter their Country again: be made 
alſo a Fort Rey al be bu lt neer ii poate:de/ Reno; and making them be · 
lieve that choſe Fort ſicatioas made much for the recovery of the al. 
zoline, he put French Gatriſons into the new Fort, and into that of 
Stainck which was newly fortified, all which the Griſons gave way un- 
to, leſt the King might be incenſed at their refuſal. and might waver ia 
his promiſe of reſtoring the Valioline : but the King finding afte: ward 
what prejudice the p- ſſing of the Duke of Feria and of the Infanta 
through the Valtaline occaſioned to his own concernwents, and to thoſe 
of the Germans his Confederates, he bethought himſelf of removing 
that obſtacle which could only confound the progreſs of his affairs in 
Germany : he reſolved therefore to ſend Forces to recover the Valoline, 
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which expedition was not called the maintainiagof the Griſons Supe - 
riority but the protection of the Valtolinians Liberty, totally r g-, 
nant to ibe Gtiſons Sovereignty, which liberty the King afficm'd was 
neer being ſuppreſs'd by the Spaniards frequent paſſiag through that 
valley: ſo as profc fing himſelſ to bea Protector of all eſs d peo- 
ple, he now intendedao ſecure the tottering condition of the Valtoli- 
nia ms, as he had reſtored the Griſons to their former liberty, and bad 
ſecured them ſtom the Dutch by the building of Forts in Rhetia: he 
therefore made the Duke of Roban his General for that enterpriſe, or- 
dering him to protect them againſt the Spaniſh tyranny with his men, 
and with thoſe whichthe Griſons ſhould furniſh him withall. Robes 
was of the Lineage of the ancient Kings of Normendy, a Captain of a 
refined andexperienced judgment, nurs'd up from his infancy in Arms, 
not only-an'Hugonorin Religion, but a chief Protectot of the Hugonots 
in France, in whoſe behalf he had always fought againſt the Catholick 
Religion, and againſt the very King, inſomuch as he was the laſt of the 
Princes and Chieftains of that patty, who when they were beaten by 
the King, humbled himſelfz and who being pardon'd his hoſtile Acts, 
was baniſh'd the Kingdom, and confined to the State of Venice; whete 
having ſtaid ſome years, he by the Kings Commiſſion went into Rhe- 
tia; and was aſſiſtant to the Kings Embaſſadour, Monſieur D#lende, 
in the building of the Forts: he was afterwards imploy'd by the King 
in the German wars; who thinking him to be a fit perſon to be im- 
ploy'd in the intended enterpriſe of the V alaaiine, as one ho bad been 
much acquainted wich the humours of that people, and of thoſe parts, 
wherein he had lived, made him his General in that ile : nor 
did he erre in his judgemeat or choice 3' for he did many ſingular acta, 
whereby he won mach bonour in the Ytoline; and obtained many 
famous Victoties there, which had they been done in a larger and more 
noble field, they might have made him vie for honour wich the moſt 
eminent Commanders of this age. When this buſiheſs was firſt begun, 
wat was not as yet intimated to the King of Spain, nor was the peace 
broken between the two Crowns: the buſineſs of Triers, from whence 
the breach of peace procezded, hapned at this time. Rabas having te- 
ceived his Commiſſion from the King, went from Alſatia with but a 
few men to the Grifons, whom he told, that the time which they had 
ſo long deſired, and which the King had promiſed of recovering the 
Valtoline was at laſt come; and acquainting them with the Kings Com - 
miſſion, he exhorted them to concur with him in this buſineſs, which 
was undertaken only for their good, and would redound ſo much to 
their advantage. The Griſons believing him, took up Arms imme- 
diately, and refuſed not to promote the cauſe with all their Forces: 
Rohan had not many French with him, ſo as he began the war of the 
Valtoline with almoſt none butthe Griſons Forces: it is true, that the 
Venctians being very deſirous that the Valtoline ſhould return to its for- 
met condition, diſmils'd 2000 French which were under their pay, and 
who paſt eaſily into the Valtoline, and joyn d with Rahn; who about 
the end of March, in the ycar 35, ſent firſt to take the Counties of Chi- 
dvenns and Bormio, to the end, that the way being block d up to the 
Dutch Forces by the latter, and to the State of Milain by the former, 
the 
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the Valioline might the ſooner be recovered, which was ſeated between 
thoſe two Counties, nor being to be relieved on any fide. Nor was 
bis counſel bere in vain 3 for about 1500 Foot, the moſt whereof were 
Griſons, and four Troops of French Horſe falling down into chi- 
venna, under the Embaſſadour Dslande, they took it, together with 
. the black-houſe of La Riva, and preſently began to munite and fortifie 
it. There alſo was a Fort erected in the plain of Chiavenna beyond Lg 
Mera, upon the way which leads from Millan, called L Strada Fran- 
ceſca, to keep any oppoſitions from coming that way : And taking alſo 
ſome Barques for Merchandize which they found at La Riva, they 
furniſh'd them with Souldiers, and kept them to defend the upper Lake. 
With the like ſp.ed he ſent about 600 Foot to Jermio, by the Mountains 
which were yet covered with ſnow 5 who taking the unguarded Serra de 
Bagni, which ſtands upon the Mountain which overlookes Bormio, and 
confines upon Tyrvelo, they fell down and took the Town of 
Bermio without any reſiſtance, together with the whole Country 
till you come to La Serra Della Valtolina, fo as that Country fell ino 
their poſſeſſion - the Serra are nothing but certain great Gates or Portals 
ot ſtone, made in form of an Arch, which are munited on the ſides by 
ancient Towers with ſtrong Gates of Wood, ſcituated upon the paſſe, 
whereby men enter and go out of that Country: Who ſoc ver wil 
come into theſe parts muſt paſs through theſe Gates, the paſſage in this 
Country being ſo ſtreight, as the entrance thereinto is let in or ſhut ou, 
juſt as in Cities or private Houſes z by the firſt Serra de Bagni the Dutch 
are kept out, by the other towards the Yalzoline the Spaniards, Theſe 
to Counties being taken and fortified, Raban went from Rhetii ad 
entred the V altaline about the beginning of Mey, by the way of Piſchi- 
aus, which lieth between theſe two precincts, having with him 4000 
Foot, and 500 Horſe, and reduc'd it into his power without unſheath- 
ing a Sword, or diſcharging a Gun; and with much ſeverity and inbu- 
manity;/torced the Tababitants to abandon the Spaniſh protection, and 
to adhere nnto the French. Then building a Fort at Font Martel, he 
{ell down with his men towards Morbegnos and quartering them inthe 
Towns near the State of Millain, he began to unarm the people, and to 
put ſeveral Taxes upon them: Nor herewithall content, he forced them 
to ſwear Loyalty to the King of France; and doing other things in the 
Kings Name, he proſeſs d nothing leſs then the maintaining of the Val- 
tolinians Liberty, as by his Letters Patents he was bound to do, and 
as he had promiled tt e Valtolinians both by word and writing ; wherein 
he did not ſo much cffend the Valtolinians as the Griſons,* to whom the 
King, and Rohan himſelt, that he might get them to joyn in this enter- 
priſe, bad promited, that according to his directions from the King, he 
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would reunited them to their State, and reduce them to tbeit ancient q 
ſubjeRion3 By: which actiops the Griſons were heinouſly ſcandalized, hi 
and made their complainis co Rohan himſelf , and required the cbiers — 
vance ot his plight:d faith, anc the ieſtitution of what had been taken; — 
who anſwered, that when the Wa ſhould. be ended, the King would | N 
reſtote all unto them, provided that that they would reimburſe him ny 
. the monies which he had laid out: Arwhich anſwer, being more an. Tha 


gry: and incenſed then before, they almoſt all of them left him, and 
| repaſſing 
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the Mount aines, went back again diſpleaſed to 
3 Dy thele ſo giegt, and ſo many — 7 and — — _ | 


Auſtrians in Germayy, and, Spaniards in the State of Milain,were mach 
moved;and;zll of them endeavoured co — 1 
belp; they gould tbetenmo, a5 to à blow 


mage th 


thereot ,younded. the gt of t are l 
State of A ein n= neceſhtat 


weakneſs zi4bar; State being ny 2 a 7 
then th eee Naples, the 
the lo Cauntries: So ig) they. 1—. Sonden or their 


Garriſons, much more to into the field 3 w 85 erden 
on or proviſion therefore which fim xheace co nen 
this commencing miſchieſythe Cardigel eee eee 
of eee by profeſſion, and not at all 1 

the m Wars be immediately deputed L e 
lane, with ſame for boa ae. tor the defence of thoſe parts : 
Who thinking — the firſt thing that yas to be done was the recavety 
IG gave ; that a;Gally 2 ot the AIRY 


ths morn AE bw 
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which was built, before 7 
thinking this lufficieat fac 1 other Gall ay war but by 
the monies At fe 251 
ö 4 2 up. the — into the E 7. — he betook mg 2 alſo to 
fortifie othet places, to oppoſe their progeedingss but not ſucce:di 


herein, the French failed not to contigue the works. which they 
begun, and brought them on to Monhengo and Trano, Ade 
of the Valioline; He latter being (cated on the righe ban 

2 2 And n ee Duke of — f 1 ho was al- 
ready gattea to thoſe 4,0Wns on the upper ſide, t ent 400 Haaſe, 

and 27 SE iench Foot Colours, into the Towns whichla lower towards 
the Lake, ſtriving to block up the Avenues to the V altalpe on that ide, 
and to kesp out the Spaniatds, from whom, they being then quarzeced in 
the Towns about Fort Fuentes, they in vain endeavoured to ſecure 
themſelves, The French — 1. better in their works, for that 
Serbellane being then fick could not pe many dayes e chem 3 ſo 
as neceſſaxil ly * — A. but ſlowly on this But greater 
and more ſpeedy oppoſitions came from Germany, w 

been ſo fortunate, as they were valiantly . on; or had they not 
been dete ted by Robans better fo d aſſi have put an 
end to the woes n Country ſuffered long under. Seven thouſand 
Foot, ſent by the Emperour under the Baron Fernamant, who uud 
much hondur. in the recovery of the great Fort Filſbung upon 
Heine, met at Tyrwole,near the Confines ot the Yaltoline,. — nales 
down with them into the Vally of Maniſter, he to ſuccour himſe 

his back, built a Fort above the Town Sandia Maris: Then marching 
towards the Mountain ombraglio, that he might enter the Country. of 
Bormio, he was kept out by Rohan who had diligently prepoſſeſi d the 
paſſesʒ or Rohan beating of great moving on that ſide, and 1 the 
danger which might thence ariſe, he feated, and not without rea ſoll, 


that all his precedent actions would prove to no purpoſe, ww Ia 
ſhou 
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ſhould ſecure himſelf'well on this fide : Parting then from Morbegns, he 
marched fpeedily't6/Burmio, catrying many of his men witty him; and 
finding Ia Ferre de —.— whichis the uſual way to paſs from Germany 
to the Violine, ſuſidiently fortified-and garriſoned, he feared leſt the 
Dutrct#n6t being able to enter by that way, would come in bythe low- 


er way of Agnedine ; leaving therefore his men in Bormis, he went wit - 


ſome few to Henedine, whichisa'part of Ri, and by the affiſtance 
of thoſe Iubabitants, who are bitter Enemies to the Diitthy he ſoon 
block'd up and muttited thoſe Paſſes, and = the Aguedini in a deſen- 
ſive poſture, aſſuriog them that he would ſtill defend them With his For 
ces, which lay not fat off, in mis, in caſe they ſhould be affiulted on 
that fide: This being done, he returned to B ormis, where taking fir order 
forall things, he returned to Morbegne,” fearing chat the Forrifications 
were not there well finiſned, and that they might be aſſaulted by gerbel- 
lone 3 but he caſt his accounts amiſs3 for Fer sammt, who baving well 
munited the new Fort of S. Maria, was paſſed over the Mountain on- 


braglio, ſeeming as if he would ſead men to aſſault the Bag, went to 


ule the Sconce Fraele, and having taken it, he went from thence by 
unaccuſtomed ways, and having the good luck to meet with excellent 
guides, he came to certain place, where playing upon thoſe that defend: 
ed la Serra de Bagni,on the Flank, the defendants were forced to quit tbe 
Serrito the Dutch, wid much beyond either their own or their adverſe 
ries expectation, became'immediately maſters thereofʒ by which loſsthe 


Freneh did not odly abandoa the Bugni, but the Serra, and the Townof 
Jermio, and left the whole County at the diſpoſal of the Dutch, whoia a 


ſhort ſpace marcł d vn victotiouſly even to Tirano, in the midſt of the 
Valioline; and Rohan, judging it impoſfible to reſiſt ſo great a fury, 
abandon d the Valioline, aud fled with all his men from Acorbegno to 
cbiauenna, burning the Bridges of Adds, to keep from being purſued 
by the Enemy: But this his diligence was more then needed; for Fer> 
namont being come without — oppoſition to Tirano, and underſland- 
ing that Count Aontoſi was with athouſand Foot in the Valley of Le 
vigno, which was on his leſt hand, he feared that he might paſs from 
thence to Bormio, and block up the Gate of Germany which he had 
opened; wherefore he forbore purſuing Rohan, and 22 
Momo ſi came to Lovigns, where he found all that Valley alſo abandon- 
eds tor all the French which were with Montoſi were retreated to the 
Mount. ĩa tops, and paſfing from thence to Agnedina, were come to 
joyn with: Robey, who was come tothe ſame Agnedina by the County 
of C hiavenna. Thus far the affairs of the Yaltoline went as well for the 
Auſtrians, and as ill for the French, as was poſſible; and if Fernammt, 
leaving Aonteß, had purſued his victory through the Valtoline, or had 
gone to Riva or Chiavenna; or if Serbellone had advanced with his men 
to Tirano, when the Dutch fell down to Bormisz ot had he advanced 
to Riva, when the French began to flye, doubtleſly they might have 
carried the whole buſineſs: But though the neceſsity of ſecuring the 
Pals of Bormio may excule Fernemont, Serbellone's (low proceeding ad- 
mits of no excuſe; Fernamom ſecond errour was greater; he might 
have returned to the Yalroline, when he found himſelt ſafe behind by 
Montofs's flight, and joyning with Serbellont might have gone to = 
0 


buſine 
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or Chievenria, which being almoſt abandoned, he might eaſily baye 
made himſelt- Maſter of them; woes — the Countrey of the Gri- 
ſons by che Valley of my he mig it have edcounter'd Rohan, who 
in lis flight paſt that way 3 he might have fallen down upon Chievenns 
_ Griſons Countrey, and might have made himſelt Maſter there- 
of, it being incloſed between his and Serbelone 3 Forces: But not do- 
ing any of theſe things, any of which if he had done he might have 
been ſure of Victory, he left his men in Lovigns, and went privately to 
Tirvole, only to provide victuals for his Army, that he might main- 
tain them without incommodating the Countrey; a reſolution, which; 
though ir was commendable for the piety thereof, was to be blamed by 
reaſon of War; for Raban, going to Coira, and aſſembling the Inhabi- 
tants 2 he encouraged them the heſt he could to re- aſſume the 
of the Valtoline; which if it ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Dutch, they might deſpair of ever regaining it; whereas he faithfully 
promiſed toreſtore it to them, as ſoon as it ſhould be recovered and 
ſaid, that he had Orders from the King ſo to do. The Griſons ab- 
hort d that the Valtoline fhrould fall into the hands of the Dutch; where- 
fore they choſe, as the leffer evil, to go immediately to the recovery 
thereof with thoſe very French who but a little before had appeared ſd 
deſirous to retain it for themſelves: they therefore joyned all their 
Forces with thoſe of Rohan, and fell down into the Valley of Bovigno, 
and coming at unawares upon the Dutch before Sun-tifing;who looked 
for nothing leſs, but were drowſie, or faſt aſleep; The French placed 
a good number of their men behind a certain wall near the Church 


which they made uſe of as of a Trench, to beat down a Bridge which 


was over a little River; the reſt ſell upon the Dutch, and flew many 
of them, who being in diſorder, and not able to reſiſt, were forced; not 
without much loſs, to-retreartowatds Molina, A Town near Bormio, at 
the foot of the Mountains, where the Paſs and Serra of the Bagni is: 


They tarried there till Fernamont was returned ftom Tirvels, and bad 


ſent 1500 Foot and ſome I roops'of Horſe to take Mazzo, a wo. rh 
onthe Adda, ſome few miles above Jyrano Bur Raban bearing thereof 
went, without loſing any time,toward the ſame Bridge, by the Valley of 
Poſchiano, 'where meeting both of/them almoſt at the ſame time, they 
fiercely diſputed the poſſeſſion of it; and the queſtion was undecided 
till night, and the deciſion was put off till the next morning, both fides 
keeping quiet all that night, and each ſide guarded the head of the 
bridge, by which both parties ſtrove to enter, and to advance. Ferua- 
mont came the ſame night to the Dutch with the Van, and knowing the 
bridge, and the Enemies Forces which were on the oppoſite ſhore, he 
returned to Bormio; and bringing the teſt of his men thither the next 
day, he encouraged his men with words, and mote Forces: Where- 

tore Rohan fearing to be fallen upon on the back by Serbellone, quitted 


the head of the controverted bridge, and rettea : ed to Tirano; and be- 


ing aſcertained afterwards that Serbellone was not ready to move, he 


reſolved to aſſault the Dutch, who were quartered in a Town near 


Max o, though he was inferiour in number, but ſuperiour in well arm- 
ed Cavalry, The aſſault was given ſo couragiouſly, as aftet a long 
diſpute the French had the better, and pur the Dutch to a direct rour, 
Yyy who 
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who fled away, and what by the fword, what by being drown'd in 4d. 
dg, 2460 of them perithed z and the loſs was the greater, for that 44. 
dz being ſwoln a: the very time of the Bale, it carried away a certain 
Breck y which the Dutch paſo d over the River, ſo es thoſe who were 
not yet paid were cut in pieces by the enemy. Fernamonte, after ſo 
great a blow, forſook the Y&telive and all that was on this fide the 
Mguptajins, except the 84245 and the upper Serra, and went with the 
remainder of his men to Tyruple, where he raiſed more men, intending 
to try his fortune once more; but not finding them very readily, he 
was 2 rced to put off his returning for ſame days. $ erhell ons, Agtee ; 
ment made formerly with Fernamonte, ſhould haye ady at the 
ſame time when he fell dowg with the Dutch iato the FValtolins the e- 
- cond time; and ſhould have fals upon the French in the Reer, whit 
they were aſſaulted by the Dutch, on the Front; whereby the Vidtoty 
would haye been more certain, and the enemy utterly defeated ; bur, 
were it either that neceſſaties for Serbelgne's expedition came too late, 
or proyed too weak; or that the Dutch (as Jerbellane pleaded in his 
own defence) came ſooner then the appointed time, they met not; 
wherefoxe Serbellone ming with bis men and Artillery to Pente a 
Pietro, after the conflict at e and hearing of what bad unfor 
tunatęly hapned, he reſolved to return to Colico, from whence he 


was come. 
as 


Rohan being ot | 
fear of the Mi{{a}p Forces, applied himſelf to the total excluſion of 
the Enemy, and to the ſecuring of what be had gotten z he therefore 
reſolved tg goto the recovery ot the Bag, and the Serra, which being 
in the. Huch mens hands, kept the Gate open for their Forces, and 
conſequently made his poſſeſſion of the Yaltolixe uncertain: Leaving 
thercfare bis Horſe hebind him towards the State of Milain, tog 
him behind, he warched with his Foot towards ls Serra de Bagw), where 
there was ngt aboye 300 Fot, ho being firſt faitly entreated by Raban, 
and having honourable Conditions offered them to ſurrender thy her- 
rs, conſtantly refuſed ; ſo as Ren pals d from friendly terms toaF 
ſault, wherein the Defendagts makipg at firſt ſtout reſiſtance, he vu 
reguls'd ; but renewing the aſſault with greater fervour, the Freach, 
not without loſs of much blood, got the Victory, and were Maſters of 
the place, befare the relief came which Fernamas ſent from Tiruole. 
Monteſ; died in this laſt. aſſault, being wounded in the head by 2 ſtone, 
2 young man, not above twenty five years old, but a gallanc youth, full 
ot ſpirit and valour, and one of great expeRation. Roban, not here- 
withal content, went over the Mountain, and fell down into the valley 
of Moniſtero, io tl e Fort S* Maria, which was yet held by the Dutch; 
which, becauſe it was commanded by the Mountains, was hard to be 
defended 3 wherefore the Dutch forſook it, and it was taken, and de- 
moliſhed by the French. The loſs of the Bani was of great concern. 
ment to the State of Millan; for the Dutch being thereby excluded 
the Faltoline, they loſt all hopes of ever recovering it. Thus the Duke 
of Rohan returned to the Tyrano, triumphing over the vanquiſhed Dutch: 
and the Valtoline being alternately ſometimes taken by the French, 
ſometimes recovered by the Dutch, was once more fully poſſeſi d by 
t 


once again Maſter of che Valcalinians, and free from - 
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the French; for Fernamont could not get men in many moneths to re- 
aſſume the buſineſs; and the State of Millain was the leſs able to minde 
the cure of this wound, which was ſo grievous now, and which threat- 
ned worſer evils aftetwards; ſor that being at this time aſſaulted by new 
Armies, it could but badly proceed for its on defence; which ts, 
becauſe they aroſe from other reaſons, it will be neceſſary that, leaving 
the Yaltoline for the preſent in the poſſeſſion of the French, who kept 
ie quietly for many, moneths, we take the whole matter of this new 
Commotion from its firſt beginnings, to the — they being known, 
the progreſs and final ends which ſhall after ſuceeed may be the better 
underſtocd. | _ | 

As the Pence of Ratubone was not ſufficient to keep the King of 
France from joyning in League with the Swede, and with the Germane 
Princes, againſt che Houſe of 22 ſo did not the Peace nor ſubſe - 
quent Treaties of Cheraſco detain him trom reſenting his injuries covert · 
ly received from the King of Spain, and: from endeayouring new 
Leagues and Conſedetacies with the Princes of Italy, to the end that 
the State of Millain being powerfully aſſaulted, and 114/y inſeſted with 
new troubles, he might atleaſt procure. new diverſions to the King of 
Spain from the Wars ot Germany, -whereon all the King of France 252 
Armies were bent; ſo as he might get as much proſperity god good for- 

thoſe 
8 


tune by bis acquiſitiogs in Ger asi, as he hoped for by thoſe of Italy, 
The proceedings in Germany ate in part briefly.;elated in the preceding 
Book; we ſhall therefore be more large in gelating thoſe of Ihn, 2s 
belonging more properly to our preſent ſtory, and to the ſubſequent 
8. 10 2 ende. 21311 du ie ty 
The King of France finding hom much the Italian Princes were (and 
out of many reaſons) irritated againſt the Spaniatds, and what juſt jea- 
louſies they had to appiehead the Spaniſh 8 and conſider- 
ing what reaſon thoſe Princes had to be well pleaſed with his Forces and 
Councels, he having aſſiſted with the former in German j, and with the 
latter in Italy, to maintain the States of Mama and Montferra, upon 
the oppteſſion whereof the ſlavery of Ita did depend, as did ber liber- 
ty reſult from the preſervation thereof; he, thought it now a fit time 
to cauſe to joyn wich him in a new League and 8 againſt the 
Spaniſh Dominion, to the end that bydriving the Spaniards totally out 
of Italy the; might not only ſecure themſelves from falling into the 
like danger, but might aſpire unto grea er fottune ; to this ead be ſeat 
Embaſſadours and private perſons. into 1#4ly,. to try how each of them 
ſtood affected, and to draw them to a new confederacy with him: 
ſtriving to make them believe that. it was not ſo much his deſire of new 
acquiſitions, not ſo much his own concernment, nor defite of revenge, 
which he took ſo much to heart, as an ſafety and maintaining of their 
Principalities, and the Common Liberty of 12; and that this was the 
only thing which had incited him to ſo many machinations, as his end 
in carrying his Forces into Germany had been only to withdraw the 
people of Germany from the Auſtrian yoke: ; he profeſt that he was rea- 
dy to imploy all the Forces of his Crown to this only end and pro- 
miſe that he was no leſs deſitous to be accounted the Author and · Pro- 
teRor of the Liberty of 1taly, then that of Germany, that theirs ſhould 
Yyy 2 be 
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themſelves wholly from the featiof the Spani 
they would ſubmit themſelves to the arbitrement of the Freachzas they 
foroſaw' chey 'thaft do if thelr cdmmon Forces fliould proſper; and 
oy were not diſptcaſed'toNe the French: maſters of Finur vu 
= if {Bt liace * —— theſe two places they eutb d the 
paniſhgowtt, and rehdrediriefs forthidable to 712/y ; yet hey could 
not be ple#fed,. nor cu that it ſtood with the common intereſt, that 
when ere Forces oujd be totally ſubdued, the Frenchhould 
ſuctred in their place; and if they were ts be accompanied by the Empite 
of one of theth, they rathet choſe the Spaniards company, whoſe mo- 
detaton e proved for the 7 years (if you vill di- 
ce withrtie #rrogancy which is narural to that Nation) ade their 
Authority and Empire appear more tolerable # they wete therefore 
content, ſeeing they thoaght-"itimpoſſible re obtain abſolute liberty, 
to ſee the Spaniſh powerleffened; 25 it was at dhe preſent, but not to- 
tally bea en down; fo as inclining to neutrality between the two 
Crowns, their intentibn was ſo to coumerpeize the Forces of both the 
Crowns, by the Italian Forces, 2s by the help of the French they 
might keep the Spanizrds fhort, and by joyning with the Spaniards 
they might norſufferthe French to enereaſe in power too immodera'e- 
ty ; and ſo ferure their own liberty by this equality, as they might nei- 
ther be ſuppreſs d by tfte ene, nor lorded over bythe other 3 therefore 
the Venetians, though to boot with their having oppoſed the Auſtrian 
Forces in theMantuan wars, they had alſo affiſted the French in the 
Paltolite yet for what concern d the remaining affairs of Italy in gene · 
ral, and the State of Min in pattieular, they abhorred all nobel 
an 
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and ſeemed more iaclined ro preſerve, then to beat dawn the Spaniſh 
Empire; nor did the Pope (though he had always ſtudied the Grandez- 
24 of France) ſem to perſevere in his accuſtomed courſe of favouring 
and promoring the French intereſt ; bur being content to ſer the Au- 
chority of Frauce tadicated in Ita; he was not pleaſed that the roots 
ſhould ſpread further. The Dukeof'Suwpy though he was neceffitated 
co ſecond the will and pleafure of the King of France, yet the manifeſt 
flavery which he foreſaw be ſhould be ſubject uato, if the French ſhould 
be victorious in , made him uawilling 5 for when the Spagiards 
ſnould be driven out of the Stare of Miaa, ho ſhould be deprived of 
the prop which their Arms and Power in Italy was to the Liberty: and 
Sovereignty of his Dukedom, againſt the French Forces, wherewith 
he was in danger to he overcome, if the French ſhould fucceed in the 
Stare of Millain inſtead of the Spaniards , whereby his Dominions 
would be impriſoned by the French Forces, and he bimfelf made ab- 
ſolutely ſubject to the atbiitement and will of che King of France, and 

of his Agents. The King of France was aware of this difficulty, and 
that therefore: he could not ſafely! build upon the Duke, though he 
ſhould enter into the League; aud on the comtary, having found by 
experience ſome years before, that thodgly inurwole and Sofa, with 
other Towns of Piedmont, and almoſt, whole Savoy was poſiels'd by 
dis Forces, yet it was impoſſible for kim to relicye Coſſafe ſo much as 
with one ſuccour, without the Dukes permiſſion ; and that conſequent» 
ly he ſhouldfind it much harder, the Pute not concurring with him, 

u 


iN League, to — — ob the State of 
Millan he reſolved by prefent offers and future promiſes to win his 
good will, und- to promiſe that he would make hun abſolute Lord of 
the State of Mallain: theſepromiſes-weiethe rather. credited hy the al · 
Hance the King bad to him, and by bis affection: to! bis Siſter, who 
being Davgtrer to a King, and Siſtet to to Queens, the King was 
dfirous to confer tegal dignity upon her, to the end, that not be- 
mg inferiour in 'degree- vo her Siſtets, ſhe might enjoy the title of 
deen, which he profeſs d ſhe ſhould be deſexvedly: honoured with, 
en to the State of Mais, Pied nam and Savoy thouldbe added; and 
28 an carte} peny of bis promiſes, he made the Duke General of his 
Forces and of rhofe of the League; bargainiug to allow him 72000 
Crowns a moneth; not being aware, that as ao force tames, no time 
confumes, nor any pteſent reward coynterpoizes the Liberty and Sa- 
vereignty of Principality; ſo no tie of alliance or hlood can ſecure it. 
The Duke conſenting de what be could not refuſe ontretl into the 
League, and accepted ofthe Generals place, which he was to exerciſe 
more according to his own concerns, then according tothe imereſts of 
others; it was ſaid, and the French did conſirm it by their publick 
complaints and exclamatibns, and ehe ſequel (though ſomewhat am- 
biguouſly) did afterwerds prove it 4 ut in che imer vie that paſs d be- 
tween the Duke of Savry and the Infatta, when the Tafama came with 
his Gallies to Vila Francu, there paſsſd ſecret negotiations, by which 
the Infantæ endeavoured to draw the Duke over tothe Spanith party, 
and to win Fim from the Nench; and that the Pule acquainted the In- 
tanta with wWRHat aeceſſity he had to keep ſair with the Crownof * 
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leſt his State might be over run — French Forces, who might en- 
ter by Pinar volo; and that though he might be ſure to be ſuccoured in 
ſuch a caſe by the King of Spain, as his Father had been, yet he was 
ſure that Picdmont could . not be the precinRs, as it always had been 
wherein the conflict between the Forces of the two Crowns ſhould bap- 
pen; and that though the Spaniards ſhould be victorious, the Com- 
bate could not but be very prejudicial to his State, and ruinous if the 
ſucceſs ſhould prove other wiſe 3 ſo as, he ſaid, he was not to declare for 

eSpaniard, but upon urgent occaſion: but that when occaſion ſhould 
ſerve, be would always make it known, how much he valued the pre- 
ſervation of the Spaniſh Empite in the State of Milain: others added 
more particular promiſes, that he would never conſent to the taking 
of any Towns in that State; but that fighting only in the Campagaia, 
he would carry things with reſpe@ to the affairs of that Empire; and 
finally, it was commonly believed, that a counter-!eague was tacitely 
agreed upon between them, for the common concernment. 

The Dukes of Modena and Parma, and the Lord of Mirandola, ap- 
peared contrary to the Popes and Duke of Savoy's inward maximes; 
who driven either by their diſlike of the Spaniſh Empire, or allured by 
the great hopes they had in ge King of France, or eg'd on by the de- 
fire of inlarging their Confines, herein they thoughe themſelves allof 
them too much ſtreightoed, or being moved by all theſe reſpects, they 
gave ear to the new Confederacy : Thoſe of Modena and Mirandils, 
though they entred into the Negotiation, it is not well known, whether 
they concluded and ſubſcribed it, or no; for, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter, 
they were diverted from it, before: the publication: but the Duke of 
Parma, who was more incens d againſt the Spaniards, and incited by 
more reſentment and greater hopes, did not only willingly and readi- 
ly enter into the League, but amidſt the ſo many troubles and damages 
which did reſult to him thereupon, ſhew'd ſuch ſolid reſolution and 
conſtancy therein, as itſeemed not only ſtrange but monſtruqusto all 
men: every one wondring that a young Prince ſhould ſo totally aban- 
don the footſteps ſo happily trod in by his fore · ſathers, and ſuould ſo 
eagethy embrace 'coatrary. Counſels. The occaſions of this ſo great 
and conſtaat alteration, if we willbelieve what he publiſhed by his Ma- 
niteſto, were of themſelves ſo light and ſo inconſiderable, as they 
were generally held rather pretences, then xeal cauſes thereof: ſo 3s 
ſeveral diſcourſes aroſe thereupon the moſt univerſal was, that the 
Duke being young when his Father died, and bis Uncle the Cardinal, 
who was his Guardian, dying not long after, grew to have baughty 
thoughts, and that being of opinion, that the obſequie and adherence 
to the Spaniards, which was held by his Grand father, Father and Un- 
cle, to be the chief foundation of Principality, was nothing elſe but 
meer ſlavery; and that the Sovereignty ot Itaſian Princes, who adbe- 
red to the Crowu of Spain, was meer ſubjection; that fe therefore 
aſpired to more abſolute liberty, for the arriving whereat he thought 
that the peace of Italy, and the pieſent condition of affairs, was à gleat 
obſtacle which made him prone to embrace novelties, and that be was 
ted with hopes by the French, that the Spaniſh Empire being laid low, 


be might arrive at more greatneſs, and acquire new Dominions z and 
| | it 
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it being conceived that ſo young 2 man could not be capable of ſuch 
' high —.— z it was commonly held that Count Fabio Scotio, who 
was his C hamberline and favorite, one who was wholly inclined to the 
French, in whoſe ſervice he bad one of his Sons, and from whom it 
was thought he received a Penſion, did kindle theſe thoughts and 
hopes in the young Prince t it was thought that this man fomented his 
Princes ingligation with ſeveral ſuggeſtions, and that he ſtrove by ſeve- 
ral means to inceaſe him againſt the: Spaniards, and adbere unto the 
Frenchzprapounding unto him the continual ſervitude which he derived 
from the Fas of his Grand-father and Father to the Crown of 
Spain; the meannely of his State and his low condition, whilſt he 
ſhould continue todo (oz and an the contrary, the liberty, eſteem and 
encreaſe of fortune, which he afluredly would purchaſe by adhering to 
the Crown of France; alſo the condition of the preſent times, which 
concur d thereunto, did much foment ſuch thoughts; for when this 
prince began to intereſt himſelf ia theſe affairs, fortune began to (mile 
upon the King of Swadens proceedings, and to frown upon the houfe of 
Auſtria; and therefore he, either perſwaded by others, or by himſelf, 
that the fortune and power of the King of France, who was the chiet 
upholder of the Swediſh Forces, being to be much advanced by the 
mine of the. houſe of Auſtria, it muſt needs be excellent Counſel, to 
abandon the falling fortune of that Crown, and to be one of the firſt 
that ſnould \pdhere to the others encreating fortune. Ihe Court of 
Spain bad from the heginging diſertu d the ſprigbely genius of this 
Princes. and thinking by ſome ſhew of reſentment to make him re- 
turn to the way of his predeceſſors obſequie and deyotion, they made 
him tray the farther ot of its. for when mention wm ſometimes made 
of this Prince ig that Court, they weuld talk of bis elder Brother; who 
ing a natural fool, was declared incapable of fucceffionz ſometimes 
they took oda into confideration, another eldet Brother of the 
Dukes, made legitimate, though a fool, and inabled to ſucceed in the 
Principality, when his Father, Nuke Ravaiie,had nat, nor hoped not for, 
any lawful heirs : which things were brought upon the board rather to 
threaten the Duke with the deubt of ſucceſſion, if he ould perſiſt in 
theſe noyelties, then that there was any thought to put them in practice; 
and Duke Ste xander, Grand-father to the preſent Duke, having done 
homage to King Philip-the Second, when the Citadel of Prectp{a was 
reſtored to him by the ſaid ulis, and having been inveſted therewith, 
upon condition that he ſhould. keep àa Governour there, ia whom the 
Crown of Spain might coniide, be thought that the King — have 
ſome preteace or colour to be judge in the controverted ſuceeſſion, and 
that he might ſee his fenteace perform by force of Arms, when he 
ſhould by the Dukes comportments be conſtrained* ro renew thoſe 
things touching the ſucceſſion, which ſhould he perſevere in his fore- 
fathers devotion, would be laid aſide. This medling with-a part fo ſen- 
ſible, and which could by no means endure to be bandled, occafioned 
quite contrary «fects to what was imagined 5 for the Conde Deca, who 
having framed ſuch conceits fotbare not upon occaſion to ſpeak of 
them openly ; whereas he thought thereby to ſuppreſs the eager deſires 


of this Prince, found afterwards that they ſerved for bellows to make 
flame 
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flame higber; for the Duke thinking that the Court of Spain meant, 
unde theſe pretences, to make uſe of theſe fettets, grew ſo inraged; 2 


any the leaſt commotion he heard of in the State of Millain, much more 
the taking up of Arms by the Duke of Feria and by the Infanta moved 
him beyond meaſure, as if they had been undoubtedly prepared for his 
ruines ſo as the fear of loſing thoſe poſſeſſions he had, being added to 


the hopes he had fancied unto himlelf of augmenting them by joyning 


in Leaguewith the King of France, he began to raiſe men for his own 
deſence, to munite his Forts, and to hold cloſer intelligence with the 
King of France, that he might the better ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch 
threats and naiſing his thoughts yet higher, being big with conceit of 
the liberty of Italy, be, lke another Charles Emanuel, did fo zealouſly 
covet the beating down ot the Spaniſh Empire, as not only one, but 
many Charles Emanueis ſeemed in all mens opinions to be riſen up in 
this young Prince; and his actions ſhewed inthe progreſs of time, that 
Count Fabio was not the Author of theſe ſprightly counſels,” hut that 
they werethe proper and natural conceptions form'd in the Dukes own 
Idea, The Alienation of this Prince and of the Duke of Modend, 
though they were none of the greateſt in Dominions nor in Forces, did 
notwithſtanding diſcompoſe the affairs of Spin in Italy, and were of 
no ſmall moment tothe fafety of the State of Millan; Commerce by 
Land being totally ſeparated by their States, ſtom between the King- 
dom of Naples andthe State of ian, which was ſo neceſſary forthe 
conveyance of Horſe;: which could not be carried by Sea without much 
inconveniegce; in which cafe, the State and Havens of Genos (vbich 
by reaſon of the good correſpondency betwecm the Crown of Spain 
and that Commonwealth, had formerly been a ſafe landing for the Spa- 
niards) being dew become doubtful (as ſhall hereafter be ſaid) by rea- 
ſon of the bad ſatis faction which many of the Genoeſe Citizens tecei- 
ved from the Court of Spain, or not ſafe by teaſon of the French Fleets 
which were upott the Mediterranean; and the Valtoline being inthe 
hands of the French; 1taly and the State of Mi- were ſubject to be 
javaded by theit Armies : ſo as the affairs of Spain were ſubjoct to ma 
hifeſt dagger, and ſttange event. The Spaniatds therefore appre- 
bending what might happen, ſtrove to re- gain, atleaſt, the Duke of 
Madena, who drew yich him the Lord of Mirandels, whode- 
pended much upon him; for if Aadena ſhould be wrought upon, Com - 
merce with the Kingdom of Naples. was ſuſfieiently ſecured, ſince his 
State conſined on the one (ide-withthe State of 'Bofognia,' on the other 


wich that ol Crema; ſo as Horſe (which are not uſually denied paſſage 


by the Popes through -Rowagne) entring thereby into the Dukedom of 
Bollegnia, and fromithence into that of Modena, they may enter into the 


Tecricori:s of Cremona, and from thence into the State of Millain, 
without touching upon Pema. Don Fraxciſco di Melo, one of the 


chief of the Nobility.of Pertagal, deſcended from the noble houſe of 
Bragam da, and conſequently tamous:tor birth, but more for worth and 


dexterity, and greatabilities which he had inthe concernments of 114. 


ly, where he bad lived: long with the title of Bmbaſſador in extraordi- 
nary from the King of Spain, inthe Commonwealth of Genes, was te. 
rura'd now with title of Embaſſadour in extraordinary to the Princes 
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of Jah; wherefore being thought a fit Inſtrument for ſuch a buſineſs 
by Cardioal Albornoi I, he was (ent to Modena and to Mirandola, where 
having treated ſucceſstully with both the Princes, he deviated the in- 
telligence which both of them had contracted with the French: the 
Lord Mirandola was by agreement made with the King of France, to 
have received ſhortly a French Garriſon into Mirendola 3 but Melp 
withdrew him. from thoſe treaties, and reduced him under the perpetu- 
al protection of the Crown of Spain; and he prevail'd ſo much with 
the Duke of Modena, as foregoing alſo the treaty of League with France, 
which was already either concluded or neer concluding, he made him 
joyn in League with the Crown of Spain; upon condition that he ſhould 
forthwith ſend his Brother, Prince Reynaldo, who was afterwards Car- 
dinal, to defend the State of Millan with a Brigade of Modeneſes; and 
on the other ſide, deliver d him poſſeſſion of Correggis, which bad been 
the reaſon why that Duke had been diſpleaſed with the Grown of Spaing 
he, moteover, promiſed him in the Kings name many hogours and 
dignit ies 3 upon which promiſes the Duke ere long went to Madrid, 
where he was honourably received, and made General of the Ocean, 
with a ſtipend of 24000 Crowns a year. The great Duke of Tuſcany, 
either was not deſired by the French to enter into the League, or being 
defired, refuſed z it was not to be feared that he would enter into new 
Counſels, were it either that, with the wiſeſt, he did think them good 
for the common good; or were it for that being Son to a Siſter of the 
preſenr Emperour, be thought himſelf in honour intereſſed in what 
concern d the Auſtrian Family; which was the cauſe why in the late 
wars of Mantua and Montferrat, he had openly declared for the Au- 
ſtrians; and holding the State of Sianna, in Fee, from the Crown of 
Spain, upon obligation to ſuccour the State of Millan wich a certaia 
number of men, he could not well joyn in Confederacy with other 
Princes againſt the ſaid State z and therefore ſoon after the war was be- 
un, upon the ſame Franciſco di Melo's going to him, be entred into 
. with the Crown of Spain, which was after eſtabliſh d by his 
Secretary Dominic Pandolſini, and (worn unto in defence ot that State, 
and was bound to ſend the Brigade of Foot, which he was to have ſent 
to the State of Sienna, aud which was accordingly ſent under the Mar- 
queſs Camillo dal Monte; and, moreover, he ot his meer will and plea- 
ſure, obliged bimſelf to pay 4000 Swiſſers, and to ſend 500 Horſe, 
which he toon did, under the Marqueſs Ticciardi; for which noble 
and generous action, the King made Jovan Carlo, Brother to the (aid 
Duke, and who was afterwards Cardinal, Supream General of all his 
Majeſties Fleets in the Mediteranean: the Freneh therefore had no 
hopes of prevailing with that State, | 
They thought they might build more ſafely upon the State of Gez- 
04, by reaſon of the diſpleaſure which many of thoſe Citizens at this 
time conceived from the Court of Sp; by means whereof they 
thought they might divert that Common- wealth from that good cor e- 
ſpondency which ſo many years had been held between her and the 
Crown ot Spain, ſo happily. And that it may be known how this dif- 
ſatisfaction bapned, it will be neceſſary that repeating ſomewhat tl at 
hath already been touch'd, we make a particular diſcourſc thereupon z 
222 the 
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the which may ſerve not ſo much to acquaint the preſent Ape with 
what hath hapned in theſe our times, as the tuture, 

The Common- wealth had held for an undoubted Maxime of State, 
that the King being concern d in that State, by reaſon of her negotia. 
tions with that Cron, ſhould ſtand for ever well affected to the liberty 
thereof; And the King likewiſe, out of the ſame conſiderations, was 
ot the ſame opinion, that the Common wealth ſhould al wayes ſtand 
well affected to his Crowu. From this contormity of opinion did that 
perfect and affectionate correſpondency reſult, which made them 
never weary ot affiſting one another reciprocally; and a whole Age of 
experienced happineſs being paſt, there was nothing done either by tte 
Spaniards or Genoeſe, wherein the dignity of that Crown, and the 
preſervation of the Common-wealths liberty was not joyntly intended, 
The Genoeſe allowed the Kings of Spain to maintain a great number 
of Gallies in the Haven of Gex9s, whereby thoſe Kings kept their Do- 
minions in 1zaly joyn'd to their Kingdomes of Spa, which were fo far 
divided both by Sea and Land, Paſſage was granted eaſily, at the te- 
queſt of that Crown, by the Genoeſe, through their Common · wealth; 
Thoſe Kings made uſe of the Genoeſes in their Affaitt and Imployments 
of greateſt importance, truſting them with che ſupream command of 
their Fleets at Sea, and of their Armies by Land being enlivened by 
this nearneſs and affiance the Genoeſe, brought home all that by their 
induſtry and negotiation they had formerly gotten in ſeveral of the 

rts of the world, into the States and Dominions belonging to that 

rown, And the richeſt and wealthieſt of them, having imployed 
their riches and fortuues in the ſervice thereof, were botha greathelpto 
the Spaniards, and received much honour and advantage thereby, By 
theſe mens induſtry thoſe Kings turn d all che Indian merchandizeinto 
Gold, and they conveyed" not only the Spaniards Gold but their owa, 
and the like of all Z#rgope  whither ſoever the occafions of that Crown 
required, as oft as the treaſures of America came not time enough, or 
were not ſufficient to ſupply chem. And all things went tuccesully 
by reaſon of the credit and great correſpondency which they had gotten 
in all the world by their real and punctual proceedings; a moſt bappy 
Age, wherein nothing was contended for between ſo great a King and 
the Common · wealth, but reciprocal zeal and paſſion how to ſerve 
each other. The War made theſe late years by the Duke of S-v0y, 
wherein he was affiſted by France againſt the Common - wealth, added 
new and ſtricter tyes to this ſo great an union; wherein the King having 
been very ready and zealous to defend and preſerve the Common- 
wealth, ſne found the had not placed her hopes of preletvation formerly 
in vain in the union of that Crown; for the Common - wealth finding 
her {elf abandoned in thoſe neceſſities by all the Princes of Italy, nay by 
the Pope himſelf , not without apparent ſcandal, ſhe found no Arms 
ready to fence her ſelf againſt fo great a Tempeſt but thoſe of Spain; 
which coming, in both by Sea and Land to her aſſiſtance, the Common- 
wealth being aſſiſted only by the Forces of Spain, was able ſo to with- 
ſtand the Aſſaulters, as ſhe had the better of the buſineſs; by all which 
ſucceſſes, the King and all his friends might eafily perceive that the 


joyning of the French Forces to thoſe of Savoy againſt the — 
: wealth, 
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wealth, was not only to reſent the buying of Z#ccharels, but to bound 
the Auſtrian greatneſs; and to begin the abaſing thereot in the ruine of 

Genes; and that likewiſe the fall of that Common - wealth was not af- 

fected by the Rebublicks and chief Princes of Italy, for any other end, 
ve only that holding her to be too cordially untited to the intereſts of 
that Crown, they thought they could not ſafely build upon ber for 
thoſe ends which they were intent upon; which were, to pull down 
the Spaniſh Grandezza, the preheminency whereof they could not ſeen 
and patiently ſuffer : So as the ones Tecuriry, and the others greatneſs, 
which were appareatly practiſed agalnſt, being joyned tothe reciprocal! 
adyantagious bonds of ſuch an union, it ſeemed chat no future chance 
could interrupt it. But the feliciry of this world is not ſo ſecure,but that 
when it is come to the height, it declines 3 for the ſtorm which troubled 
Genos was not well over, when on the ſudden, the ſo well grounded 
union was diſturb'd and indangered 5 it is hard to penetrate inte the 
true and intriaſecal cauſe of this change of this Scene. But the Spani- 
atds thinking that they bad mecited exceeding much of the Genoeſe, by 
the aſſiſtance which they had given them, pretended mighty mattecs 
from them; which not being granted neither by the publick, nor by the 
private perſons, begot ill blood in chem, and particularly in the Conde 
Ds#c«3 who was ot a high ſpirit, one who naturally abhor'd ancient cu- 
ſtomes, inclined to'novelties, no wayes deſirous to give ſatisfaRion to 
ſuch Princes aswere friends tothe Crown, and (chiefly) not to the Ge- 
noeſe. Neglecting therefore that good correſpondency which Charles 
the fifth, and Philip the ſecond, and the third, had till endeavoured 
to preſerve, he began on the ſudden, and under colour of the empri- 
nels of the Kings Exchequer, to ſeiaſe upon their riches, which by 
reaſon of their greatneſs, being become odious in that Court were alſo 
eſteemed hurtful and prejudicial, as if they had bien accumulated by 
waſting che Kings Patrimony. M hich conceits being promoted by the 
Conde Duca his authority, ſome books or libels concerning then were 
diſperſt abtoad in M&drid3 which though they were confuted ſufficient- 
ly, yet they wece readily embraced by the other Spaniſh Agents. 
Wbence very great inconvenience, loſs, and diſſatisfaction redounded 
to the Genoeſes: And the firſt blowes being made at private Citizens 
of Genos, who would not conſent to che injurious negotiations which 
wee propounded to them by the Conde Duca ; therefore what began 
wich private men paſt on to the publick diſtaſt; by reaſon of the formec 
Wars of Genoa, ſome alterations had ſometimes hapned in that Court, to 
the prejudice ot the Contract: But ſuch as by reaſon of their ſtenderneſs 
and ſeldomneſs might well have been endured. And if the Kings, forced 
by fome neceſſity, made any alterations, yet knowing how uſe: ul 
and neceſlary the maintaining ot the Contrat wis, they avoided 
breaking it, and endeavoured to piece it up by making amends, ſome 
way or other, to the negotiators. So as the Contract was kept ſtill 
on Foot, and the ſharpnels or bittetneſs of the loſſes ſuffe.'d by the 
paſt alterations weile abundantly ialved by the affiſtance which was 
given in the ſubſequent War. But the War being ceaſed, this 

miſhiet in thoſe Spaniſh Ageats, againſt the Genoe'es, began to 

be revived 2gaio,and renewed with luch vehemency, as being continued 
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beyond all meaſure or end, it neceſſyily brought the Genoeſes even to 
the precincts of deſperation : no great enterpriſe or action was reſolyed 
upon in that Court, ot in the Spaniſh Dominions in I/ where ſome 
deſign was not had upon the moneys of the Genoeſes; the arming made 
in Naples againſt Provence by the Viceroy Monterſi, was not only put 
together arfixſt,; and in a great part formed by moneys taken from the 
Geaoeſes, but was recruited and re aſſumed twice or thrice by the 
ſame moneys ; this miſchief began ficſt by the Kings Decreepubliſhed 
in the beginning of the. year 1627, a year after the war of Geno; by 
which the ſatis faction and pay ments, which were formerly aſſigned 
to the Genoeſes, in ſomuch Gold and Silver, which ſhould be brought 
by the firſt Plate-ſhips from America into Spain, were altered; in lieu 
whereof ſo many yearly rents were aſſigned to them out of the Kings 
Revenue, and out of impoſitions. ET 

The Conde Duca, and the other Spaniſh Agent eſteemed it a great 


_ 


advantage to make uſe of thoſe 2 moneys which they had of the Ce- 


noeſes upon new occaſions: but as all novelties which are not introduced 
out of true but appeariag teaſons, bring forth often ſad accideats;ſo was 
this reſolution occaſion of ſtrange inconveniences, in prejudice to the 
contta which was ſo neceſſary for that Court; for the King by this 
Decree ſuffer d much in his Credit and Reputation of contracting, 
which was formerlyl ſo highly valued: the negotiating Genoeſes did 
likewiſe ſuffer not only in their own particular conceraments, but gene- 
rally in their Credit, which being formerly incredible. with all Nati- 
ons, began by this Court-novelty, and by this alteration of pay, to 
lefſen, Forreign Nations ſuffer d, which had truſted their moneys in 
the Banks of the Genoeſesz to the end, that they might exchange tbem 
from place to place throughout all Europe, for the maintenance of the 
Spaniſh Armies and Fleets: a great contrivement which had been long 
happily experienced, and ſuch as the Gold and Silver yearly broughtia 
by the Plate- fleet, and the Annual Revenues of the Crown not being 
ſufficient for it, did like a devouring whirlepool, always open, require 
indefinite ready moneys, at all times, and in all Regions; which could 
be had no where elſe, but from the Mine of the Genoeſes Credit; all 
Merchants in all places ſuffer d in their Commerce and exchange of 
Moneys; which is the only means to make uſe of ready moneys with 
leaſt danger and expence in far-off Countries: the detaining theſe mo- 
neys in this Court occaſioned all this inconvenience s juſt as whenthe 
chief Fountain is dried up, all the Rivulets which derive from chence 
do grow dry likewiſe, and the Graſs is burnt up. By theſe unuſual 
accidents the good correſpondency between the Genoeſes and this 
Crown began ſomewhat to ſlacken, advantage being the beſt nouriſh- 
ment to inclination, and prejudice the worſt venome; but theſe novel - 
ties began ſoon to ceaſe, 

For the Spaniards finding, atlaſt, bow neceſſary it was for ſo vaſt a 
machination to have Architects that were excellent at Traffick , who 


were born out by credit, and very cunning in the. winding and turning 


of Moneys and merchandize; and finding that the Florentines, who in 
emulation or ſpite to the Genoeſes, were brought in by them to the con- 


tract, were not able to undergo ſuch a burthen; and that * 
thei 
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their Negotiations did not only not proceed ſo well as they had hoped, 
but that Trade was interrupted, to the great prejudice of the Crown, 
it behoved. them to reduce it into the ancient channel, and, in a great 
part, to put it again into the hands of the Genoeſes; and this reſolution 
was the rather taken, for that the Spaniſh Officers tound, that Negoti- 
ation by the Genoeſes was not fo very prejudicial to the Kings purſe, 
nor to the bettering of their own fortunes, as ſome of them had belie- 
ved ; for to boot that they found that the confideration money was not 
ſo exceſſive, as had been thought z and that all the miſchief proceeded 
from the great expence which the paſſing of buſineſs through ſo many 
bands, and ia ſo many places, brought with it, they after wards, that they 
might make the Genoeſes plunge themſclves further into buſineſs and 
negotiation, and take upon them greater bargains,made the King invite 
them by Commeandatns, Titles and Rewards, more then the emolu- 
ment which the buſineſe did naturally bring with it; and though the 
interrupted negotiation begun to grow better, yet many Staple Towns 
of Trade were wanting, and therein many of their Creditors for ready 
money, who inſtead of ready moneys which were due unto them at 
their Marts or Fairs, were forced to receive payment in credit given in 
far- off Countries: ſo as the affection of the — bong moyed by 
ſo much prejudice, made the Citizens grow ſomewhat teſty; and on 
the other ſide, that Hab. gvblin which milguiding the Spaniard in point of 
profic in negotiation had troubled the current of bufine(s,did alſo conti- 
nually vex their minds, bythe noiſe of the Genpeſes wealth, and did 
ſuggeſt thoughts into them of taking from them what they bad gotten, 
They did not re- attempt their goods nor the payments of the contract, 
finding the gteat inconveniences' which were occaſioned by the laſt re- 
tentions ; and which were more apprehended now, by how much it 
was more neceſſary to maintain the credit of the negotiating Genoeſe, 
which was aot alittle diminiſh'd by the late Decree $ and for that they 
ſaw the urgent neceſſities of the Crown, reduced by that Decrce into 
_ ſtreights:: Leaving therefore the ' Negotiation untouched, they 
ized upon the yearly Rents of the Genoeſes, which were in Naples, 
Spais,and in the State of Aiiilain, and which were of great worth; a re- 
ſolution which was ill reſeated and worſe digeſted, for none being, al- 
moſt, prejudiced undet the name of Forreigners, but the Genoeles, 
againſt whom the King had no juſt pretence at all, the injuſtice did the 
more appear, for that the natural Subjects goods were not retained : 
this afforded occaſion of ſeveral diſcourſes 3 as, whether the Kings Ex- 
chequer got more diſcredit, or advantage by it z whether the Kings 
defigns were more advanced, or more retarded thereby; whether it 
did faſten or ſlacken thedeyotion of the Genoeſes towards the Crown: 
Contrary effects ariſing from the ſame cauſe which brings profit, and 
ſhews Penury, which is a help to the Royal Revenue, and darkens Ma- 
jeſty, captivates the goods; and alienates the affection; leaving it 
in doubt, whether there be any thing of Royalty or Monarchy in that 
Project, which is neither order d by Juſtice, nor accompanied with 
Generoſity; and b:caufe for juſtification of ſuch a Decree, proviſion 
might be bad for repairing the loſs, they talk'd of aſſigning reparation 


toluchas were grieved z but the reſtoring was not ſo ready ner equal 
to 
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to the dammage undergone, as was the benefit of the ſecond retention 
efficacious is behalf of the Kings Exchequer, to make the Officers 
defirous to reiterate it tothe prejudice of the ſame Genoeſes; the ſecond 
dect e was theretore determined, which was the more felt, as the 
diſeaſe was more confirm'd, and touched many in their livelihoods and 
families; which was ſtomack'd by many, and began to corrupt that 
confidence and truſt which was formerly had of the punctuality of 
tt at Crown, touching the payment of the Revenues thereof, which 
were ſold for ready monies, Wherefore they bethought themſelves 
of being more backwards in intereſfing themſelyes again with that 
Crown, and to liſten more to novelties; and finding what great de. 
falcations were made in their principles, by the retention of the Reye- 
nues, they began to fear, what hapned, that the malady would be ever- 
laſting, and grow dayly worſe. They therefore ſtudied as much as they 
could to rid their hands of the Revenues, by felling the Principal; that 
they might imploy the price thereof in other States, in whoſe juſtice 
they mought more ſafely confider 3 ſince ſuch vaſt ſums could not 
be imploy'd in the Territories of Gezos, So as ſome thought of ſend» 


ing their moniesto Romt, ſometmes to Venice; but this was preſently | 


hindred by it e ſame Spaniſh Officers. For being deſirous to keepthe 
Genocſes ſubject to the Kings intereſts out of their own concernmenn, 
they by indirect means they hindred the ſale of their principal; which 
proved very prejudicial to the Genoeſesz who not being able tote · 
ceive their Revenues,” nor to make uſe of thei principal, were forcd 
contrary to all right, to keep it ſubje& to a continual diminution; and 
the retention continuing, many Citizens loft their greateſt wealth, 
whereby they maintained their families. Wherefore the Common - 
wealth which heard continual complaints hereof, and evidently found 
how much the prejudice of private, perſons which was inſufferable, did 
redound tothe publick loſi; was forced to complain thereof to the Kirg, 
by ceſaro Bara, whom they ſent Embaſſadour in extraordinary 
to him to that purpoſe: And he bringing back no ſatisſaction 
but in words, aod faithful promiſes of making reparation for what 
-loſs tad been ſufferd, and of deſiſting from being ſo in the fature, 
which was not made good; forthe retention continued, and the Citi- 
zens began again to reſent yet more, and to grow cooler in their affe- 
Gions to that Crown, This ill diſpoſition was yet more fomented; by 
but bad ſatisjaRion which the Common; wealth it ſelf received at the 
ſame time from the Officers of the Crown : Which beginning (as hach 
been (cid elſewhere) ſrom the impunity of the Conſpirators, which the 
ſame Officers with ſuch eagerneſs prels d for, was reſented with no 
little adm tation and grief by the private Citizens, and as conſtantly de- 
nyed by the Common- wealth. And as it was ſeen that this earneſt 
prefling of the Spaniſh Officers aroſe from the immenſe defire they bad 
to ſatisfie the Duke ot Savoy ardent defires,who was then a bitter Ene- 
my to the Comme n- wealth, and the chiet favourer of the Conſpiracy; 
ſo did the Common- wealth think her ſelf the more injured by that 
Crown, for that preferring the Duke of Savoy's reconciliation before 
the ſincere and never in ertupted triendſhip of the Common- wealth, 


it had concluded peace with the Duke of Savoy, whilſt the differences 
between 
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between that Duke. and the Common-wealth ,, were not yet well 
compoſed} .. To this was. added 82 ardent deſite of that Crown, that 
Monſieur faden Relicentior e King of France, ſhould not be per- 
mitted ro tarry in Genoa, which was interpreted by the Spaniards 25a be- 
ginning of the alicgatiop between the Common-wealth and the Crownz 
by which occurrences. the Kings Officers believing that the Genoeſe 
fell much off from the union, and good correſpondency towards the 
Kiogs Affairs; and feaping: leſt the wougd ſheuld feſter, which might oc- 
caſion more miſchief, they.bethought themſelves of a means, 
the generality of the Citizens ſhould be inforced go be better i 
the Cromupeoncerpmonis then they held them to bezand more deſirous 
to joyn with the Court, Agents in their defizes 3 which was an excepting 
ſome of the Citizens, who were held to be moſt affected to the Crown, 
from the retention of Revenues: thinking therehy to infiauate unto the 
reſt thatthey might be the better able to get their rents, if they would 
appear partial to the Kings intereſt, I his cauſed great commotion 
amongſt the Citizens, all of them deteſted it, as ſeeds of civil difſea- 
tion ſow'd by the Spaniſh Agents amongſt the; Cixizens. And the 
Common- wealth knowing how deeply this ſtruck at the foundation 
of publich Concord, did at the firſt hearing very much teſent it; chink- 
ing that the ſolid and well regulated Government of the Common- 
wealth might be thereby much diſordered; ſince thoſe that were ex- 
cepted might mind more their private then the publick good. And 
thoſe that were excepted, were as much diſpleaſed thereat as were the 
reſt; ho thinking themſelves to be ore noted then favoured by ghat 
exception, ſeemed particularly offended, The Commoy-yealth 
therefore, that ſhe might countermi ne and render this decree vain, 
which was ſo pernicious for her, ordered that whatſoever rents ſhould 
be paid to thoſe that were excepted ſhould be ſhated equally by.all 
that were concern d in the like rents, So the Common wealth making 
uſe of ber Native Liberty, would make Itah ſee, and all Chri- 
ſtendom, how far ſhe undervalued any Intereſt in reſpect of the liberty. 
The proceedings of the Marqueſs Sancta Croce, Generall of her Spa- 
niſh Fleets at Sea, did likewiſe much irritate all the Genoeſes; O 
though in reſpect of what he bad done for the Common wealth, when 
he was made by the King Captain General of the Forces that were ſeat 
to relieve her, be had received all the ſatisfaction both of honour and 
gratitude that ſhe could give him; yet the feeds of bad ſatis ſaction being 
already ſowed (as bath been ſaid) by the Conde Duca, to the prejudice of 
the Genoeſes intereſts z Sancta Groce who was one that did chiefly de- 
pend upon the authority of the Conde. Duca, was of all others moſt 
ſollicitous and moſt accurate in ſeconding his Genius, greedily em- 
braced the occaſion which preſented it ſelf, of ſharing in his reſcat- 
ments. For being in Meßiina, with the Galleyes and Standard royal, 
when the Common-wealths Gallies came thither with her Standard, 
be intended ſome innovation, in prejudiceto the precedency which was 
uſually given there to hex Standard ; which Luca Fuſtinians, the Com- 
mon- wealths General, hearing, though he had much adoe to believe it, 
yet he took notice thereot, complained much, and endeavoured to re- 


move him from the thought thereof, both by affectionate entreatjes, 
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and by evident reaſons alleadged on the Common-wealths behalf, But 
in vain; for Sancta Croce was reſolute in his intention; ſo as Foftinians 
ſeeirig he could do ho good upon him, that be might avoid further in- 
conveiſiences, teſolved to be pon z and bringing news to Genoa of 
Sancta Creces comportments, FE inceaſed reſentment generally in the 
minds of all the Citizens, who wete very much offended with the 


Spaniſh Officers for the continual injuries which they received from 


them : Wberefore the Common-wealth took fre m him all the pri: 
viledges which ſhe had granted him for his former ſeryites® The 


Common - wealth was alſo very ſeuſible of another fa! accident, which! 
papned not long aſtet, almoſt within fight of the City, Ten Holland ſhips | 


came to Genoa fraught with merchandize, and vituals which belong d 
partly to tt e publick Granary of Genes, guy to the private Genoeles, 
and partly to forreigu Merchants who reſided in Genoa, Don Melthiore di 
Bergia, General of the Neopolitan Gallies, was inthe Haven of Ya neer 
$4avena3 and hearing of theſe ſhips, put to Sea, and aſſaulted them, and 
took them, and cartyed them away to Naples, with their lading as lay- 
full prize 5 alledging for his defence, that being Holland (hips, who were 
Enemies to the King, he mighe lawfully take them. The Comman- 
wealth held her ſelf offended by this action, ſeveral wayes3 chiefly, for 
the violation of the juriſdiction of her See; pretending, as undoubtedly 
' ſhe might, that the juriſdiction bf the whole Liguſtick Sea did ancient- 
ly beloag to her, ſhe having won it with her own Fleets, having au- 
ciently defended it from the Saracens s which pretenſion is approyed 
by aticient Ceſarein priviledges,and by the authority of the moſt famous 
ancient Writers and'Civilians. Moreover, ſhe held her ſelſ injured by 
the interruption of commerce, and concourſe of Forreigu Ships in her 
Havens , for wrong done to the publick Store houſes of the City and 
ofthe Commonwealth; for the loſs that redounded to private Citi- 
zens and co Forreigners, who reſided inthe City upon account of bu- 
fineſs, and to the Cuſtom-houſe; and finally, for the violation ofthe 
Laws of Hoſpitdlity: whilſt the Kings Captains abufing the reception 
which is court-obuſly given in the Hayeas of the Common · wealth to 
the Kings Ships, they rewarded the courteſie with injurie and go out 
of their Havens where they are friendly received, ſecured, and furniſh'd 
with all neceſſaries to injure, the veſſels of the Common-wealths confe- 
detates ; who frequenting the Haven of Genes , come under aſſurance 
of publick faith, aad of the Common wealths protection, to ſupply the 
City with victuals, and to maintaine Commerce, which is one of the 
chief foundation of the City and State of Gemos. And really the Ships 
that were in Vai were rig d out by the monies of the Genoeſes, which 
was detain'd in the Kingdom of Nis; and was not only received and 
provided of all retreſhmeats in the Liguſtick Sea, So as the Common- 
wealth ſeeing that the Captains of thoſe Shs abuſed ſuch civility, aad 
had turned her high favours not onely to the abuſe of her fr. ends, but of 
her ſelf, Fad occaſion to complain of this action, which might juſtly 
be eſteemed hoſtile; for indeed, what was it butdebarring of tree Com- 
merce b-tween Forreigners and the City? What, but to pre:end to be- 
ſiege the City by Sea? To the end that thoſe veſſels might not eater the 
City, which were by her fayour permitted to enter; So as after fitting 
| complaints 
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complaints made both in publick and private, there were three Embaſ- 
ladours choſen. The firſt was ſent to Spain, to complain of the injury 
received from Don Melchior di Borgiain the Liguſtick Sea, and to de- 
mand ſatis faction: This was Lucca Fuſftinians, who being deſcended: 
from a Father who had been long ſince Doge, not long after his return 
from this Embaſſie, qwas with much applauſe choſen alſo Doge, as his 
Father had been before him. Another was ſent co France, to complain 
of the taking of many. Veſſels of Genoa, which were taken by the 
French, who coming out of the French Seas with Letters of Mart grant- 
ed by the King, committed Piracy upon the Mediterranean: This was 
Fovannai Baptiita Sala xe, one who had been long employed in 
Embaſſies forthe Common wealth. The third, with title only of a 
Gentleman of Geno, was Facomo Negrone di Melchiore, a young man, 
but of great hopes, who was ſent to the United Provinces of Holland, 
io complain of what bad been done in the Liguſtick Sea, of the common 
prejudice: done to theit Veſſels, and to the Merchindize intended for 
Genoa, to acquaint them how it was reſented by the Genoeſe, and with 
the remedy; which was endeavoured and expected from the Court of 
Spain, to the end that thoſe Provinces might not have the Navigations 
of their Veſſels diſturbed nor interrupted afterwards, The two laſt of 
theſe Embaſſies were ill interpreted hy the Spaniards, as eſteemed to be 
ſent ior the hold ing of cloſer. intelligence with the King of France, and 
with the United Provinces, -. This jealouſie of the Court of Spain was 
augmented by another proviſion which it behoved the Commonwealth 
to make, touching the unloading and paſſage which was to be granted 
to the Subjects of Forreign Princes: For formerly, when for almoſt a 
whole Age the Spaniards had met with no competition in 1t«ly from the 
Frencb, neither by Sca nor Land, the conceſſion or imhibiting of landing 
or paſſage could cauſe no inconvenience 3 and therefore it being thought 
of little or no concernmeat to the main Affairs, the arbitrement of con- 
ceſſion ox denial was in the two Colledges; but now, when almoſt the 
whole ſtate of Affairs was altered in I, by the French Forces, which 
kept frequently in Piedmont and Lombardy, and by the ſhipping of the 
ſame Crown, which entered the Mediterranean not long atter, (as ſhall 
be ſaid hereafter) it became the Commonwealth to reflect more upon 
the importaacy thereof then ſhe. bad done formerly 5 wherefore, as 
things of greater concernment, it was thought fit that they ſhould be re- 
ſolved by the ſame Colledges, but by the intervening of the leſſer Col- 
ledg, according ro the publick Laws, which refert d the dangerous af- 
fair of ſuch accidents to the ſaid Colledge. The reſult of this ne de- 
liberation was, That conceſſion being to be carried by the moſt Votes, 
the Spaniards thought it would be a harder buſineſs to be decided, by 
reaſon of the times, wherein they thought the Genoeſes had flackened 
their ſtudying the Kings good, many of the Genocſes complaining, and, 
as being greatly concerned by the retention ot their Rents, exclaiming, 
that it was an unworthy and unjuſt thing, that the Spaniards ſhould 
purchaſe the conveniency of paſſage from the Swiſſers for great 
fums of money, and other honourable terms, and that the Geno- 
eles, receiving no recompence, ſhould moreover be deprived of 
their rents, which was the fortune wherewith they maintained their 
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Houſes and Families; and which not being given gratis, but bought 


with ready monies, was due unto them by all Laws both Humane and 
Divine: Aud that, moreover, the publick dignity was contemned, and 
their Hoſpitalities were thereby violated. The King not approvi 
of whar Borgia tad done, and being deſirous in ſome ſort to ſati fie the 
Genoeſes complaints, which were prieſt home by their Embaſſadour 
uſtiniaus; did at laſt order by decree, that their merchandiſe and 
vellels which were taken ſhould be reſtored; and as the ready execu- 
tion would have generally much quieted mens minds, fo the difficulties 
put therein by the Spaniſh Agents in 1:a/y did exaſperate them, and 
made the proviſo unfatisfatory. But onthe other ſide, the Spaniards 
did much teſent the Common-wealths reſolutions and not being able 
to endure that the free conceſſion of landing, unloading, and paſſage 
formerly granted unto thoſe of their Nation, ſhould be now any ways 
controverted s they thought that the fayour their King bad ſhewnin 
the Jaſt Wat to the Common · wealth, ſhould be prefer d before any 
motive which ſhould have made the Common- wealth put on ſuch 2 
reſolution. The Court of Spe!» had much adoe to. believe that ſo 
teat a conſpiracy againſt the Common- wealth, and the great loſſes 
fuffer d by that War, ſhould proceed onely from the Duke of Sauνν, 
anger concerning Z vc barello, but rather for that the Common - wealth, 
contrary to the ends and interreſts of all the Italian Princes, would con- 
ſtantly maintain union with the Crown of Spain: ſo as the aſſiſtance 
given by Spain upon that oecaſion to the Common- wealth, (to boot 
that it was not gratis, nor at the Kings expence, as thoſe which were 
ſubminiſtred for the protection of Montferrat; but paid for by the 
monies of the Genoeſes ) was onely due to the Common - wealth 
fromthe King by the Laws of gratitude and good correſpondency, but 
requiſite for the fafety ot the Kings Affairs in Italy); which would have 
run much hazard by the loſs of the COmmon- wealth. But howſoever, 
who knows not how far the merit of benefits received may be cancelled, 
and the memoy of them quite forgot, by loading thoſe that received 
them with wrongs and injuries? And yet the Common - wealth mind- 
ing mote the ſubſtance of Affairs, then Accidents which may happen, 
ſhew'd plainly to the whole world, and to the King and Court of Span, 
in the ruptures which hapned afterwards, how confiderately ſhe pro- 
ceeded in her actions. | | 
For the Genoeſes being amidſt theſe Commotions, the French 
thought they might prevail much with the Common wealth; and 
thinking that if they could draw ber over to their fide, they ſhould have 
a5; good as effeted' their buſineſs 3 they endeavoured to małe her de. 
clare for them, as they bad done the like with many other Princes of 
Italy. But the Common wealth which would nevec be brought to de- 
clate for Spain, was far from doing ſo 3 bur cartied her ſelf ſo diſcreet- 
ly in her actien, g neither of the Crowns had rea ſon to complain 
of her So as ſhe Ms equally pleaſing to them both 3 and her carri- 
age in the diſputes which ſucceeded afterwards betyeen the Forces of 
both the Crowns, was well received, Wherein ſh: wan ſo much cre- 
dit with the French, and of Sys Admiral, being then in the Haven 


of Genoa, with the Standard royal, and with other Gallies , tte _ 
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miral of France , came at the ſametime into the ſame Haven, with a 
reater number of Gallies and b:tter provided for fight; and the con- 
flict might bave proved dangerous to the Spaniards, bad not the 
Common wealth interpoſed her ſelf: So that as if both of them: bad 
put their differences to be decided by her, they ſtay d there quietly 
with incredible reſp:&, and forbearing all the while of their abode 
there. Aud both their Admirals coming on land walked up and 
down the City without any quarrelling ; and that ſeemed to happen 
at this time in the Haven City of Genoa, which hapned ig Naab's — 
where beaſts which were at enmity with one another, lay ing aſide al 
their rancour, lived peaceably together. The like hapned nor log 
after in Sevens, whereinto eleven Neopolitan Gallies being entred, 
which had landed ſome Souldiers at Finale, they were overtaken b 
thirteen French Gallies, and after them came a great many French Fri- 
gats, not far from Sa; which aſſuredly would have made themſelves 
maſters of the Neopolitan Gallies, had not Fob» Baptiſta Ballano, who 
was then Governour of Savors, willed the French General to forbear 
all Hoſtility, which the French were ready to have uſed to the Enemy: 
So as the King of Spain and his Agents might perceive, how differently 
the Common: wealth (though ſo many ſeveral wayes injured by his 
Agents) had carried her ſelf, from what ſome Italian Princes had done, 
who were near ally'd tothe Auſtrian blood, and who had received 
great honours and favours from the King: One whereof (as ſhall be 
ſaid in its due place) being hardly defired to do ſo by the French, de- 
clared abſolutely for Neutrality 3 and the other joyn'd with the French, 
and went with them to aſſault Millain. Theſe were the practices of the 
King of Frauce, wrought in 1taly by his Agents; and theſe were the 
fruits thereof; but yet that King forbore not to attempt that by Arms 
which he could but weakly compaſs by negotiation 3 not having drawn 
any others over to ſide with him, but the Dukes of Sevey and Parma, 
the latter more then willingly, the other much inforced 3 when War 
was opealy declared, he raiſed an Army of 2008 Horſe, and 12000 
Foot in Dolpheny, and ſent it into Piedmant under Marſhal Crickys to 
the end that joyning with the Forces of the Dukes of Sau and Parma, 
they might begin to fall upon the State of Millais: Which being then 
unprovided of men, many whereof were employ'd in the Valtoline 
againſt Rohan, was but in bad condition to defend it ſelf. The Duke 
ot Savoy was to concur in this enterprize with 2000 Horfe, and with 
about 10000 Foot, and the Duke of Parma, with 7000 Foot and 1o00 
Horſe; which made in all 35000 Horfe, and above 25000 Foot, a formi- 
dable Army for the State of Millain, though it had been fufficiently 
provided of Seuldiers, much more now when it wanted them ſo much, 
Criety appeared about the end of Avgsft, in the year 1635. wich 
Title of Lieutenant to the Duke of S«woy, who was choſen (as hath 
been ſaid) Captain General of the League, and of the King of France 
his Forces in bay; and having thrown a bridge over the Sea, he pre- 
{ently took Ia Villata, together with the Fort which the Spaniards had 
built there3 and though he lay idle there ſome days, expecting the Col- 
leigues, j et he kept the Enemy in ſuſpence, they got knowing where 
this ſo great a preparation would firſt fall: Doubtleſly — 
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moſt to aſſault that part which the Millanois call beyond the Poe, in 
which, to boot with the Cities of Aleßandria and Tortona, the Town 
of Yalen; is ſcituated, upon the right hand of the Poe, juſt over againſt 
la Lomellina; which though it were but badly defenſible, either by 
ſcituation or art, was notwithſtanding of great conſequence inreſpe& 
of the Poe, which dividing this part from the reſt of the State, and 
there being no other Town upon the whole extent of her banks, fir 
for the caſting over of a bridge; therefore as when it was held by 
the Spaniards, it kept both parts of the State joyned together by that 
bridge; ſo being loſt, and the two parts disjoyn d, the one part could 
not well aſſiſt the other; it was therefore to be feared, that if alex; s 
ſhould be loſt, all that part of the State would ſoon be taken; and that 
the other part being thereby weakned, and cut off from the Sea, they 
ſhould be totally debar'd all Maritime ſuccour 3 ſo as this being added 
to the loſs of the Yalsoline, it was cleerly ſeen how great a loſs to the 
State of Millain the taking of Valenza would prove: the inconvenience 
grew the greater, for that the Duke of Parma being alienated , the 
accommodation which (that part being loſt ) his territories could give 
for bringing relief by Sea, was alſo loſt; fo as it was probabletha 
Valen a would be the firſt place that the enemy would fall upon; and 
therefore the Cardinal who was the Governour, and the other Ol. 
fice s, were troubled how to withſtand this ſo imminent danger, their 
forces being weakned, and their Souldiers exhauſted g eſpecially ſiace 
thoſe few that were left to defend the State were ſent for a little be- 
fore to keep Flanders from being aſſaulted by the French, and Hol- 
landers to the ſlenderneſs of the forces was added the weaknels of go- 
vernment 5 the Cardinal, who was Governour, was by profeſſion 2 
Church-man, and little, or not at all, vers'd in what belonged to war; 
though Don Carlo Colonna, a Commander long-trayn'd up in the 
wars of Flanders, by orders from the King, commanded in chief the 
forces of the State; but Marqueſs Spize/a, who was General of the 


Horſe, and of a ſuſperior quality, quitting his own command upon 


this occaſion, as not induring to be commanded by him, choſe to ſerve 
as a private Volunteer; the other Captains, though they did not 
openly refuſe to ſerve, yet did it but unwillingly; ſo as the diſagree- 
ment, and diſaffection of the Commanders, being added to the weak- 
nels of the forces, made the defence dangerous; the danger was yet 
great, for fear leſt the Duke of Rohan, a Commander of known fame, 
might fall with his men from the Valtoline into ſome other part of the 
State, and might ſo divert thoſe few forces, which being all joyned to- 
gether were not ſufficient to defend one part: or that joyning with 
others he might make the aſſault the ſorer; amidſt theſe dangers, the 
Duke of Parma, who had never been proyoked by any hoſtile act, 
ſtuck not to be the firſt that entred armed into the State of Millan, in 
hoſtile manner, with ſeven thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Horſe, 
all very well appointed, about the beginning of September; be was 
not above twenty four years old; but being ſprightly, and buildiog 
rather upon Certainties then hopes, he at firſt entred the te:ritories of 
Tortona, and croſſing over, thoſe, of A leſſanariæ thought to joyn with 
the Marſhal, who was in the Villusa, and with the Duke of Say, Fur 
expe 
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expected his ſpeedy joyning with his Piemonteſe in this enterpriſes and 
not being well entred into the State of Mill uin, he encountred twenty 
fivethouſand Foot, divided into two bodies, at Ponte Carone; the one 
Spaniards, led on by Don Gaſparo 4 Azeveds z the other Neapolitans, 
conducted by Philippo Spinola, ſent from Naples by the Vice- roy 
Monterei, and landed but a little before in the Seas of Genoa, Are- 
vedo marcht foremoſt, who not tarrying for Spinola, who followed half 
adays march d behind, he fought the Duke; and being at the firſt ſhot in 
the head with a Musket he fell down dead; wherefore the Spaniards, 
though for a while they reſiſted valiantly, yet being exceeded in num- 
bers, they were routed, and put to flight, the Duke hoping hereby for 
greater things; and being glad that he had begun ſo fortunately , went 
more couragiouſly forwards; but he bad loſt many of his men, part 
whereof were ſlain in the fight, part disbanded in the march; he 
found the Marſhal at Piovera, who was come thither with his men, to 
guide him, and ſecure him in his ma:ch3 aad turning with him back, he 
encamped before Yalenzaz where aſſigning the lower bank to the 
Duke tor his quarters, and the upper bank to the Marqueſs Villerey, who 
had ſome French Regiments with him , he himſelf kept with his men 
upon a hill behind: the Town; which being block'd up oa all ſides, 
could receive no ſuccour from any part, but onely by a bridge of Boats 
which was thrown over the Poe; the Town was not thought able to 
hold out longer then ſix days, either by thoſe that were within, or 
thoſe that were without, and thoſe of the Spaniſh Army were ſo full of 
this opinion, as they cared not to defend ir, thinking it better to quit it, 
and ſpare thoſe few Captains, and Souldiers lives, in this fo great 
ſcarcity of men, whichit they ſhould tarry to defend it,muſt neceſlarily 
be loſt; ſo as they were much aſtoniſhed and confuſed , not knowing 
whether they ſhould adveature the lives of the Defendants, not to 
loſe the Town, or (not to loſe the Defendants) abandon a place of 
ſuch importance; to this was added, that there being none to com- 
mand in Chief there, but onely he who was truſted with it in time 
of peace, and whom they that were to enter would not obey, it be- 
hoved to ſend one of better quality and experience thither; Mar- 
quels Spinola, one upon whom the eyes of all men were bent, though 
come thither as a Volunteer before the Marſhal went from Villata, 
had begun to make ſome fortifications; but would not take the place 
upon him, it being fat inferior to the place of General of the Horſe 
which he muſt then lay aſide; and ĩt was refuſed by all others, fearing 
leſt they might loſe either their lives or honours: there, or peradven- 
ture both; ſo as they inelined rather to ſpare their men, then to defend 
the Town, which they held as good as loſt already; it hapned that 
when the Marſhal went from Villata to meet the Duke of Parma, the 
Spaniard obſerved that he left Valen a behind him, and took the way 
towards Alleſſaudria, and afterwards, towards Tortuna; ſo as they ima- 
gined he would firſt go to the taking of ſome one of thoſe Cities; 
wherefore Marqueſs Sunna went with ſome few Souldiers into Alleſ- 
ſandria (where General. Colonne was, with the groſs of his men) and 
offered himſelf teady to defend either that Town or Tortona, if either 
of them ſhould be aſſaulted by the enemy but when he ſa the 1 
. 4 
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ſhal return from Pievers, and go, together with the Duke, to before 
Valend a, he haſted thither, with Colonna, and the men which were with 
bim; and being come into the Town he found it provided ot an ex- 
cellent Commander, the Marqueſs of Celada, a Spiniard nobly born , 
whom being come a little before from Spain, and ſeeing that they were 
likely to abandon Valend a, could not ſuffer ſuch an amazment, and 
therewith ſuch a prejudice to the affairs of the Crown, and ſo great a 
leſſening of the honor of Spain; he therefore offered to take upon him 
the defence of that Town, and to ſacrifice himſelf and his fortune in 
ſa dangerous a buſineſi, for the publick honour, and ſafety z wha being 
a Gentleman experienced in Arms, and ſent from the Court, with title of 
General of the Horſe of 'an Army, which by the Kings order and ex- 
pence was to be raiſed in Alſatia, his offer was accepted, and much 
commended by the Governour of Millan; the ſingular example of 
ſo generous magnanimity encouraged many and fill'd them with ge- 
necous emulations; ſo as not able to ſtand ſpectators of the loſs of that 
Town to the loſs of their reputation, they reſolved to follow him he 
entred YalenFa two days before Colonne and Spinola came thither, from 
Alleſſandria, with men, artillery, munition and viduals; Spinels took 
upon him the already begun defence the mote willingly , now that he 
ſaw the place commanded by ſo gallant a perſon , whom he had very 
well known in the Wars of Germany; and not refuſing to ſerve under 
him, the generous Spaniards would not exerciſe command over him, 
but left the titular, or ſeeming government, to Martine Galeno, who was 
the Governour before, in whoſe name all things were done; and they 
two, Celada and Spinola, joyntly and unanimouſly, did with much care 
and vigilancy minde the defence of che beſieged Town; and ſeeing it 
provided of all things neceſſary (for new proviſions were daily brought 
in by the bridge) they fell to fortiſie it; but the Town being environed 
onely with an old ruinous wall, they firſt began to perfect the work 
which Spinola had begun, which was a great ſtrong Trench; which be- 
ing Flank d with eight bulwarks, begirt the Town at a competent di- 
ſtance, on the outſide; by which work, which was haadſomly begun, 
and perfected, they hoped to keep the enemy from the wall, as loog a 
poſſibly they could; and having time and convenience, through 
Cricky's negligence, to finiſh the work,they munited it with many men; 
and for the better defence, they, beſides the Bulwarks, made certaia low 
Redoubts in the ditch, which they call C,opponlere, by a word taken 
from Capons pens, which they are like z to theſe Capponiere ſome ſlin - 
gers were ſear by a cover d way from the bulwarks, who hep! the 
enemy at ſuch a diſtance, as be could not come. neer the wall, before 
he was maſter of the Cappomere :; the taking whereof, as it was very 
hard , they being under theſhelter of the Cannon, and wuket of the 
Bulwarks which were on theis backs; ſo were they eaßie to be recover” 
ed. ia caſe they were loſt 3 for thoſe that take them being play's upon 
by the ſame Cannon, and Muskets which did fick defend them, the) 
are forc'd either to abandon their purchaſe immediately wich much 
loſs of blood, firſt ſhed in the taking: of them, and afterwards in aban- 
doning them; which being 2bandoned are eay te- taken by the lad 
Slingers, through the ſame cover d ways, who when they can — 
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longer defence, got with ſatety into the bulwarks ; the loſs therefore 
ſucceeding the defence, and the defence the loſs, proviſion was had for 
the long preſervation and ſafety of the chief Bulwark, by which the 
place was ſecured; a moderen invention, the which the ſleighter it ſeem d 
to be, proved the more efficacious 5 for it is apt to weary the fiereeſt aſ- 
ſults that can be given to Bulwarks; nor did they employ their time 
onely in fortifying and munitiog» after Celada and Spinols were come, 
but in ſallying out alſo, and in aſſaults, for finding that the Duke of 
Parma quarrers were not yet perfectly fortiſied, and hearing that his 
numbers were much diminiſhed by the running away of many of hi 
men, they thought they might eaſily make themſelves Maſters theteof 
by aſſaulting them early in the morning, whil'ſt the Souldiers were a- 
fleep ; but the event anſwered not expeRation3 fot as they ſallyed out, 
upon break of day, towards the Dukes quarters, they were driven back 
to within their own walls, and fortifications, with loſs of men, and re- 
putation z.: Richerdo Auweyedro, General of the Dukes Horſe, a our and 
well experienced Flanders Souldier, whil'ſt he was diligently looking 
to affairs eſpied the enemy, and giving an Alarm immediatly, went 
out himſelf unarm'd,as he-was,on horsback, with onely fourteen other 
L orſe which he found ready, and in order, and encountred the enemy: 
and falling upon a ſquadron of Carabines , which were advanc'd/ be- 
fore the reſt, be aſtet a leighe Skirmiſh beat them hack, and afforded 
tine this mean while tor the reſt to arm, and putthemſelves in order to 
defend their quarters; which the enemy being aware off, and fearing 
they ſhould tail of their hopes, they remeated to within their works, in 
great confuſion, leaving ſame of their men dead bebinde * ho a- 
mongſt which Don Fevan di chiauari, nephew to Cardinal 4iborws1y 
whole death was recompenced with the like of Av0gadro 3 who atrer 
baving repuk d the Carabines , being tranſported with the ſuc- 
cels , advanc'd forward, and going to affault ſome Curaſſiers, 
was flain by a Musket ſfiot, to the Dukes great grief 3 who com- 
ded much in his Councel , valour and experiences Valea being 
fortified; and 5000 good foot being left thete, Colonna went out 
with only deo Horſe, and retreated to Pieve del Caiso, a Town beyond 
the Poe, in the Lomellina, fix miles from Valen da, expecting more 
men, which were to come from ſeveral parts 3 and in The interim was 
a Convoy to the Proviſions which werte continually ſent; and this he 
did, leſt it might be taken by ſtoln aſſaults, which would have been 
prejudicial to the relieving of Valend a; wherein many valiant and ex- 
rienced Commanders tatried, the very flowet of the Spaniatds be- 
ides Marqueſs Spinelay ſo as by the confidence that 'was had ef cht m. 
by the Works and Fortificatious which were continually made; and by 
the continued aſſiſtance that Don CarlaColonne, who kept iu che Lomel. 
lina, gave them, the condition of the Town ſeemed tobe ſomewhat bet · 
tered: This confidence grew greater, for that the baſiegers wete found 
not to proceed wich ſuch vigour and diligence as they ought to have 
done. The Duke of Parma, who being ot 2 flery ſpitit, and deſirous 
to bring the buſineſs to a good and ſpeedy end, thought every leaſt de- 
lay a loſs ot timeʒ nor could he endure that the buſineis, which of its ſelf 
was like to b: ſhort and ſure, ſhould be prolonged, or any ways doubt- 


ed, 
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ed, by giving the enemy opportunity to fortifie 5 wherefore he conti- 
nually ſollicited the Marſhal, that he would begin the Trenches, prepare 
the Batteries, and do all things which might make for the ſpeedy taki 

of the Town: but the Marſhal continuing his careleſsneſs, lay (till idle, 
and: as if ſeized on by à fatal dull drouſineſs, ſeemed as if he had left 
thinking of the buſineſs ; and minding hunting more then warlike agi- 
om, be did nothing for mote then twelve days, but go daily to the Fo- 
reſt ta tant wild Beaſts; and paſt his time in other delights and enter- 
talnments, to the wonder and amazement of all men, nay, even of 


the enemy, who often from their quarters ſaw him go a hunting; he pro- 


ſeſt he wauld not meddle with the buſineſs before the Duke of Save, 
who was General, (hould come into the Camp with ſuch Forces as, b 
the Articles of the League, he was bound to do; and ſo much did all 
men wonder at this bis manner of proceeding, and at theſe his failings, 
as not knowing whereunto elſe to refer it, it was almoſt generally of 
peed that he was bribed thereunto by tbe Spaniards, ab if not know- 
ing what elſe to do in this perplexity of affairs, they had blunted the 
enemjes ſteel with their gold: which the Duke of arma ſuſpecting, he 
fot very anger bit his lips and his fingers ends 3 but at laſt, when the 
Duke of Sauey s men appeated under Marſhal Villa, who were not, both 
Horſe and Foot, above 5000 fighting men; and when not many days 
after the Duke himſelf appeared; they conſulted upon the manger hoy: 
they ſhould go td work 3, which having reſolved upon in three days, d 
all requiſite proviſions and orders being taken, the Duke leſt tlie Mar- 
que Villa to command his men, and feturn d himſelf to Vercelli. The 
Dukes men were quattered in the Lamellina, a little above Yalenzs, up- 
u the banks of Fe, where there is an Iſland, by which two Bridges 
—— thrown over; one on either fide of the Iſland, convenienty of 
Commerce was afforded between the Duke of $woy's quarter and that 
of the Marſhals, which was on the other ſide the Poe, beneath Yicen{s, 
and arma 's quarter which, was neer at handy who having loſt many 
mes, ſome whereof, were run away, and ſome'ready to run; and he 
ſearing another aſſault, he deſired to be recruited by Crichys the Mat- 
nal being weary of this ſo many preſſings to expedite the buſineſs, was 
very ſlow in granting him any recruits the chief reaſon why Marqueſs 
Villa took up his quarterunthe Lamellina, was to keep the Town trom 
being telieved by tbad wayʒ ſo as being ſtreightned and inviron'd on that 
ſide of the Poe by Parma and the French, and block d up on this fide 
from receiving any relief from the State of Millan, the Town might be 
brought to ſurrender the ſooner; and that he might the better do this, 
he ſeatfome Souldiers by night to aſſault the Fort which guarded the 
head of the Bridge; aud ſent ſome others afterwards, to the end, that 
whilſt choſe within:the Fort were. buſie in defending themſelves againſt 
the aſſaulters, they might fire the boats which upheld the Bridge, 25 
they did ; and after a ſierce skirmiſh the Half-· moon being taken, which 
gva dad the Bridge of the Fort, the aſſailants entred, hoping to tike the 
Fort it ſelt quickly. hen the-uſe of the Bridge being cur off by firing 
of che Boats, new men could not come from Valenxa to defend it; but 
many came out from V alen a, who quench' d the fire, and defended the 


Bridge, and who alſo recovered the Half moon that was loſt, oy 
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the aſſailants to retreat 3 but that which the Piedmonteſe could not ef- 
fect. was done the next night by the River, which ſwelled ſo high as it 
brake the Bridge, and difordered the Boats; which Vila being aware 
of te ſent a greater number to re-aſſume the aſſault, who for a while 
were kept off by the Cannon and Muskets which plaid upon them from 
the Town 3 but at laſt they took the Fort, though they were held play, 
till the Garriſon, by means of the Beats which were yet faſtned to the 
bank, got off with the loſs of about 200 men, whereof ſome were 
drown'd whilſt they ſoughe to ſave themſelyes from the enemy; the 
reſt being carried don the River in two Boats; the one whereof got 
ſafe to land, the other being driven upon the ſhore in the Parma 
quarters, were at firſt ſhot at, but afterward, upon yielding themſelves, 
were taken Priſoners, This accident did much trouble the Spaniſh 
Camp, which being weak for want of men thought it ſelf not ſafe in 
Pieve, whit er, as hath been ſaid, it had retreated, when it came out 
of Yalenza ; wheretore Colonna, calling a Councel of War, ask'd 
their opinion touching the urgency of the preſent condition; the great- 
ter and better part were for retiring from thoſe quarters ; thinking it the 
better courſe to preſerve their men, thea to tarry in Valend a, which not 
being to be re'ieved when the Bridge was b oken, would aſſuredly be 
aſſaulted by Villa, who, being a wiſe Commander, had found the weak- 
neſs of their men and quarters. Colonna inclined to this opinion, who 


to this purpoſe had ſent ſome to finde where they might quarter with 


moſt ſafety tbereabouts: but Frederick Imperiale, Son to the Marqueſs 
of 0ira, Nephe by the Siſters fide to the late Marqueſs Spinola, an 
approved Souldier, and train d up under his Uncle in the wars of Flan- 
ders, was of another mind; and with him did Pietro d Aro joyn, who 
was Lieutenant of the Horſe; their reiſons were, that they were to 
keep that ſtation, were it only not to ſhew their fear and weakneſs to 
the enemy, and not to make the defendants deſpair of ſuccour by their 
temoval; that it was not probable that Villa, who was a no leſs wiſe 
then valiant Commander, being bound td keep the Town from being 
relieved, would quit his ſtation to hazard an unſafe enterpriſe z that 
the place was capable of Fortification, and that it could not be long ere 
new Forces would come from the State of Millain, who were ready 
to march, and who when they ſhould be come, the beſieged would 
ceaſe to fear any longer. This opinion was approved by all, and was 
ſucceſsful ia the ſequel 3 for that very night there came thither a Brigade 
of Lombards, ſpeedily raiſed at his own charge, by Cardinal Trivaltio, 
in the name of his Son the Prince, and brought unto the Camp by 
Count Carlo Marliani, conſiſting for the moſt part of Souldiets that 
had fled from the Duke of Parma, whilſt going out of the Territories 
of Piacenza, he went to joyn with the French Camp, and which were 
incited by the Cardinals authority, and by his large pay; they were a 
great help to the condition of affairs, in this ſo great ſcarcity of men, 
and when things were tottering, having not only weakned the Dukes 
Forces, but ſtrengthned the Spaniſh Camp; ſo as Colonna, who toge- 
ther with the remainder of his men, Velen being well garriſon'd, 
could not keep the field, nor look the enemy in the face, bur was likely 
to have abandoned his ſtation; was able by Ig coming of this Brigade 
Bbb to 
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to make his ſtation good, to face his enemy, to maintain the affairs of 
the Town in reputation, to keep the enemy from forraging, to ſcoure 
the Country to the prejudice ot the enemy, and ro attempt ſomewhat 
upon the 1 owns thereabouts, particularly againſt Sartiranno, Do, 
. 2a of Aragon came thither alſo not long after, with ſome Com- 


panies of bis Brigade which were quarter d in Novers and ſome fey 


days after there came two other Brigades thither from Naples, raiſed by 
the Viceroy Monterei, as ſoon as he heard that the State of Millan was 
aſſaulted; the one conſiſted of 1200 Foot, conducted by Don Carly 
della Gatts, the other by Lucio Boccapianola, wherein were 1600 men; 
ſo as the Camp was much re-intorced by the coming of theſe men: 
but though theſe Forces were ſufficient for the ſafety of the Camp, and 
for the keeping of the Field; yet did they not at all ſerve for the de- 
fence or relief of the Town, which was ſeveted from the River, aud 
incloſed by the enemy on both ſides, who were very well fortified , aud 
whick Town was already begun to be batter'd, and aſſaulted: the chic 
Battery was placed by the Covent of the Capuchins, ſitutated at the 
foot of a Hill, behind Valenxa, which by reaſon of the neerneſs and 
height of ſituation did abſolutely command it; the others were diſ- 
poſed of lower in fit places; but though they all plaid continually, yet 
did they but little harm, not playing all upon one place, but ſometimes 
on one place, ſometimes on another, according as they were leyelled, 
to the no little wonder of the defendants, who laugh id at ſuch Batteries; 
and the aſſailants ſeeing how little good they did thereby, began to tum 
their Batteries upon the houſes ; but were it either the fault of the Can- 
noniers, or the ignorance or treachery of thoſe that ordered the Bat- 
teries, they got no more advantage thereby; for the bullets flew ſo 
high, as, for the moſt part, they either fell into the River, without 
touching the houſes, or upon the oppoſite bank of the Tomellina; ſo as 
they Fay beat down one Gate, and the tops of two neighbouring Tow- 
ers, which were ſoon mended by the deſendants diligence, The Duke 
of Parma was impa'ient,to ſee this, finding thereby the miſcarriage ot 
the enterpriſe, foreſeeing the ruine of his fo high hopes, and the in- 
ſuing of the like to his own Territories; to this was added, that Cricky 
who did not much mind the Siege, was very negligent in the Govern- 
ment, and in the Diſcipline of the Camp; fo as his men were likewiſe 
much leflened by running away: be was therefore forced to ſend for 
3000:0& the Militia of Mentferra, till he might receive new recruits 
from France; and the Duke being in greater want of men then the 
Marſhal, (for bis men ran ſo faſt away, that of 1000 Horſe which he 
brought with him from Parma; there remained but 200, and of the 
7000 Foot, leſs then 3000; ) nox knowing from whence to get any 
more, be lay idle in his quarters; and there being no good correſpon · 
dency held between him and the Marſhal, he could not expect aay aſ- 
ſiſtance from him and though the Dukes diſpleaſure appeared to be 
ſorgewbat mitigated by the coming of a Gentlemen, who was ſent to 
the Camp by Cardinal Richlie,: to keep the Duke Rieadfaſt to the 
League, and to chide the Maxſhal for his proceedings, as well in carry” 
ing on the Siege, as in his behaviour to the Duke; and to wiſh him in 
the Kings name chat he ſhould hereafter treat the Duke with all honour 
| 3 an 
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and ſatisfaction; yet theſe reprehenfions being thought to proceed 
from ſome complaints made to the Court by the Duke, they cauſed 
no good effects inwardly 5 and were ſo far from ſweetening their di- 
taſtes, as they did rather exaſperate the malignancy which they had 
conceived one againſt another; and yet the Duke, continuing conſtant 
to the League, did not only not repent what he had done, but notwith- 
ſtanding ſo many diſtaſtes and misfortunes, profeſs d more conſtancy 
ſtill ia his reſolucions to Monſignior Corio Pannolini, Vice-legate of B- 
loguia, who was ſent unto him by the Pope, who being much preſs d 
by the continual complaints of the Spaniſh Agents, bad ſent him to 
admoniſh the Duke ſeriouſly, and to wiſh him that he would retireto h's 
own Dominions, and not perſevere in the League any longer, to the ſo 
great perturbance ot 7taly, and of the publick peace, The Pope, all 
the while that the Duke appeared ſo highly diſtaſted with the Court of 
Spain, that he prepared for Arms, that he took Commanders and Soul- 
diers into pay, with manifeſt appearance of making war with Spain; 
never cared to ſuppreſs ſo great a commotion, nor to ſprinkle a little 
water upon ſo great a flame; nor did the event of this Negotiation de- 
ceive the judgement which was made thereof; for when the Vice egate 
was come unto the Camp, and had delivered his Embaſſie to the 
Duke; the Duke did not only not at all value it, but acquainted the 
Marſhal with it; wherewith the Marſbal thinking himſelf injured, he 
complained bitterly tothe Vice-legate, that the Pope ſhould uſe his au- 
therity to divert the Kings Colleagues, and to withdraw them from 
fiding with his King: at the making of which complaints the Duke be- 
ing preſent, he ſeemed allo to be diſpleaſed with the Vice-iegate z ſo as 
the Vice-legate return d with little ſatis faction; and leſs fruit of his 
Negotia tion, to Bologiva; and the Pope not any ways reſenting this 
ſucceſs, nor having at any time after preſs d the Duke to deſiſt from this 
enterpriſe, he did not only not appeaſe the anger of the Spaniards, but 
did the more confirm the general jealouſies which were conceived at 
theſe proceedings: it being unlikely, that he who, when he might, 
cared not to keep his Vaſſal from beginning ſuch a buſineſs, ſhould en- 
deavour to withdraw him from i-, whea he was deeply engaged therein, 
Now to teaſſume the Siege of Yalenzs. New recruits came daily to 
the Marſhal from France; ſo as the Camp being much encreaſed, when 
they ſaw they did no good by their batteries, they fell to aſſault the Tren- 
ches, about which, as alſo about the Capponiere, much labour was 
taken, with variety of fortune, and mortality of the parties; the end 
whereof proved, that ſeveral reiterated aſſaults proved till unfortu- 
nate to the Aſſailants, who were never able to take any thing ſave one 
Capponiere, which they got not without much loſs, and did not keep 
long; and yet the Defendants having loſt many men, and not being 
able to be recruited, they began to forbear making out any more ſalli.s, 
whereby they had not a little prejudiced the Enemy; ſo as minding on · 
ly the defence of their Treaches, they endeavoured to preſerve them- 
ſelves as much as they could, and to draw out the Siege at leaſt ſo long 
as that the earth might become untractable by the rains of the approach- 
ing winter, and might force the Enemy to be gone. But though the 
detendants had the better of the buſineſſes in repulſing aſſaults, yer was 
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it not had without the loſs of many men, whereof Ceſare Caraffs wat 
{lain for one, and a Spaniſh Serjeant Major; but many more of the 
meaner ſort of Souldiers, and many of the Captains, Officers, and Pez. 
ſons of Quality, of the Enemy, were ſlain 5 but all this was not conſi- 
detable, by reaſon of the continual recruits which they received from 
France; and it was reported , that ten Regiments were upon their 
march; ſo as the Town was not likely to hold out long: Moreover, by 
reaſon of the length of the Siege, many things neceſſary tor the main- 
taining of the Town grew ſcarce, Moneys, Salt, Match, Oyl, and 
Griſt, the Enemy baving beaten down the Mills which had furniſh'g 
the Town with Griſt 3 and none being left but two hand-mills, the ge⸗ 
neral neceffity could be but badly ſupplied : Therefore all hope of pre 
ſerving the place grew daily leſs and leſs, not only in the defendants, 
who through ſuch wants decreaſed, but in thoſe who laboured to relieve 
them; for it being to be done either on this fide, or on that fide the Ri. 
ver, it was (if not impoſſible) very bard to be done on either fide. There 
was no thought of relieving it by the Tomellina, the Bridg being down, 
and to relieve it on the other fide was too deſperate a buſineſs, the 
Mountain at the Foot whereof the Town ſtood, the Hill which ſtood 
on the fide of it, the fields and banks which environed it being all of 
them poſſeſs'd; and well munited by the enemy; and Parma's quarter 
was at laſt recruited by the Marſhal : The difficulties growing thus 
great, the chieſeſt of the Spaniſh Army began to deteſt the generous 
reſolution of Celada and Spinola, by which they and ſo many of their 
beſt men had engaged themſelves in that defence, and whereby they 
bad been obliged to hazard the Garriſon and State of Milly: not 
knowing therefore very well whatto do, they inclined rather to aban- 
don then to relieve the Town; and beginning now totally to deſpair 
of keeping it, they began to think what they were to do when it ſhould 
be loſt; and foreſeeing that when the enemy ſhould have taken Yalew- 
Ta, they would go either into Alleſſandria, or into the Territories of 
Tortona, as they openly threatned they would do, they began to build a 
Fort beneath Valen , there where the Tanaro falls into the Poe, in- 
tending to throw a Bridge over there, whereby paſſing over into the 
Territories of Aleſſanaria, they might the more eaſily get into that part 
of the State, to relieve either of thoſe Cities if they ſhould be beſieged, 
orto defend the Campagna if it ſhould be annoyed by inroads, or at 
leaſt that they might bring ſome help to the languiſhing Town, it any 
way might be opened whereby to do it on that fide; which though they 
were but {lender undertakings, and but of little hope, yet the extremi- 
ty wherein they were did either perſwade them to it, or made them be- 
lieve it to be the leaſt of evils: whilſt the Spaniſh Army was amidſt 
theſe miſeries, troubles and dangers, three Brigades came very ſea- 
ſonably; the one Spaniards, under Don Fobn di Garray , the other 
two Ne:politans, under Achilles Minutulo, and under Andrea, Count 
di Marianella, which made in all about 4000 good men, and well 
appointed, who were ſent by Sea by Marqueſs Sancta Croce; who 
being gone the third time from Naples with the Fleet to Sea, to 
aſſault Provence, and hearing the great danger that Yalenzs was in, (and 


then the State of Millain,) held it his better courſe to ende. vour the pre- 
ſervation 
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ſervation of that State, then to put for poſſeſfing hat belong d to an- 
other ; deferring therefore his chief enterprize, he very ſeaſonably 
landed theſe Brigades at Finale, and ſent them to before V alen a, by 
whoſe coming the Spaniſh affairs got a little breath, and every one be- 
gan to hold the abandoning of Valexa, and the Captains therein, to be 
not onely ignominious, and deteſtable, but dangerous, and ruinous; 
ſo as they reſolved by all meant to relieve its to this pan they held 
2 conſul:ation in Dorno, a Town between Pavia and ls Pieve del Cairo, 
whither all the Commanders, and Chief Officers being come; as the 
Cardinal Alborno J, and with him Don Fraxciſco d Melo, Don An- 
tonio Ronchillio, who was Lord Chancellour, and divers others of the 
Counccl both of State, and Wat; they all were of opinion that the 
Town muſt be relieved z but with ſuch caution, and circumpection, as 
that by ſo doing they might not be enforced to a battel, which notwitłr- 
ſtanding the re-inforcement which was come, they did,all of them, ab- 
hor : the reſolution was in it ſelf repugnant, by reaſon of the neerneſs of 
enemies army , for the caution did abſolutely refiſt the execution of it; 
and yet the buſineſs being long diſcuſs d, there was a remedy found: 
Don Martin d Aragona, and Don Fobn di Garrai, took upon them the 
charge of this buſineſs, and propounded a means which was generally 
approved, and found a way how to relieve the Town ſafely, without 
hazzarding battle; and it wat this, that ſome place ſhould be found out 
in the Lomelli na, necr the Poe, and neer alen a, capable to receive the 
whole Army, and all proviſions neceſſary for the maintenance there - 
of, which might be ſo fortified, as they might got be compelled to quit 
it, nor be brought to fight, neither by aſſault, nor want ot proviſions 
from whence they proved thus, that it might be poſſible to relieve the 
Town, without beiug forc'd to fights the men which lay before Valenaa 
would either come & joyn with the Pidemonteſe, who were quarter'd on 
this fide the Poe, and which were feweſt in number; or they would not 
come; if they thould not come, who could doubt but that the Army 
being ſafely quartered in the Lomellina, wherein were 6900 Foot, and 
1200 Horſe, all of them good men, and well appointed, and being to 
be maſters of the field, might by boats brought by land bring into the 
Town what relief they liſted, and not ſo only, but by the advantage of 
their numbers force the Savoyards to quit their quarters; and if they 
ſhould come to joyn with them, and that the greater part of thoſe that 
lay before Yalenza ſhould paſs from that place to this, it was certain 
that they could diaw the enemies army out of their quarters, without 
much ſlackning the ſiege of Yalenzsz in which caſe,the Town wanting 
oppoſers,they would not need many defendants, whereof having altea- 
dy more then needed, the ſame effect would be wrought by the paſſing 
over of the enemy, as if they ſhould be ſuccor'd by the defendants;more- 
over the enemies trenches being weakned, & almoſt abandoned by that 
coming over, men enough, and ſufficient proviſion might be convey'd 
into Valenxa, from the City of Alefandria; theſe things being granted, 
they proved that doubtleſly the Town might be relieved, without theit 
armies being forc'd to fights this dilemma was generally approved of, fo 
as ſome might be ſent to difcover the countrey, & the enemies fortificati- 


ons, before the reſolution ſnould be put in practice but becauſe there was 
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ſome difference in opinion between Aragon, and Garrai, about the man. 
ner how the ſuccour ſhould march towards the river, and about choo- 
ſing the place where the whole Army might be ſafely quartered; as 
alſo where they were to put the Boats into the water, which were to 
conveigh in the ſuceour 3 they were both of them ordered, that taki 
along with them Colonel Frederick Im erlale, Vincenzo Monſury, and 
the Count Trotti, they ſhould goto diſcover the Country, and chooſe 
out both the ſafeſt places z having with them a Convoy of four troops 
of Horſe, they viewed all the parts thereabouts narrowly , not ah; 
out ſome oppoſition made by the enemy, who met them wich 
the like number of Horſe, ſoa Skirmiſh hapned between them, with 
ſome advantage to the diſcoverers, who effected what they went a- 
bout; they found a place neer a Chappel, between Fraſcaruolo and the 
Poe, as fit as might be for their purpoſe; being far from the enemy, 
munited before by a deep way, and behind by a rivulet of cleer water, 
which ſerved not onely for a ditch, and ſafety, but for drink for the 
Camp; and which was of more concernment, the place was almoſt 
fortified of it ſelf; they found it a barder buſineſs to chooſe the other 
place, for conveying the boats over, by reaſon of the Fort, which being 
firſt built to defend the head of the bridge belonging to Valens to- 
wards Lomellina , and which (as hath been ſaid ) was afterwardst:- 
kea by Marqueſs Villa, was ſtill held by the enemy, and commanding 
both the upper and the lower fide, kept them from all hopes of com- 
paſſing their intents z and the leſs, tor that though the retaking of that 
Fort was a thing not difficult of it ſelf, yet was it dangerous to put 
for, for fear leſt the attempting of it would draw all the Enemies For- 
ces to defend it; in which caſe, they muſt either go thither with theic 
whole Camp, and come to a battle, or not coming, quit the buſineſs, 
the one of which was contrary to the reſolution they had taken, the 
other of little honour, and lefs advantage. For their deſign being diſ- 
covered by the attempt, they would fortifie the bank better; they there- 
fore out of theſe reſpects left thinking of taking the Fort, and there- 
with the diſcovery of the upper bank, which lying between the Fort 
and the Pied monteſes quarters, they could not well do; and went to 
diſcover the lower ſide, where they obſerved a place which being far 
enough off was out of the Forts reach, and fit to bring relief. So as 
they all approved it, except Imperiale, who ſaid that the ſame diſtance 
which rendred that place free from being offended by the Fort, made it 
alſo too far off for bringing relief, ſince it anſwer'd not juſt upon 
the banks of ValenN a; but between Valenxa and the Parma quarters, 
ſo at the boats which ſhould be put in there, would be neceſſarily car- 
ried lower by the current of the River; and falling towards the Parma 
quarters would not relieve the place beſieged, but the beſiegers. 
He therefore was for bringing ſuccour by the bank above the Fort, 
where the current would carry the boats to the very ſide of Valenga; 
and that to kcep them from being endangered by the Pied mon e es 
quarters, the body of their Army ſhould advaace, and by its interpo- 
ſition keep the ſuccour from being offended. But this was net then 
neither approved, as being contrary to the reſolution of avoiding being 


compelled to fight; they therefore continued their choice in ur 
places, 
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places, and the Camp-maſter General had notice given him thereof; 
that he might advance with the Army, The Army marched, and 
being come to the place near the Chappel, they made a flying ſqua- 
dron of 800 commanded foot of ſeyeral Nations; which being led by 
Marqueſs Torrecaſo a Neapolitan, was fent to Fraſcarvolo, which was 
the neareſt place tothe Enemies quarters, that he might k there, and 
ſecure thoſe who wrought upon the Trenches, and that he might be 
ready to receive and withſtand the firſt incounters. The reſt of the 
Camp ſtaying at the Chappel, there made up the body of an Army; 
and immediately giving out Mattocks, Pales and Spades, fell to for- 
tifie, and perfected their works in one night and day; and having 
brought thither the proviſions which had b-ea diligently provided by 
Senator Arias, they ſtood expecting what the Enemy would do in this 
ſo great alteration of Aﬀairs. They were not long in comprehending, 
that counſels and reſolutions which are taken in common are better 
acted then diſcours'd of 3 for the Marſhal and Duke of Parma, fearing 
Villas quarter, and that relief would undoubtedly be brought if they did 
not paſs over the Poe, went with the greateſt and beſt part of their men 
to the Piedmont quarter, where the Duke who was come but a little 
before from Verſelli was; and thinking it now time to fall to work, they 
marched out in ranks into the field, to aſſault the ſuccouring Army; they 
were about 4500 Foot, who all obeyed the Duke of Savoy , the Ge- 
neral of the Colleagues they advanced on the left hand towards Freſ- 
carvolo, having ſent ſome Troops of Horſe before, and ſome Foot 
towards the right hand near Poe, to hold thoſe Forces in play, and to op- 
poſe them which ſhould come from the lefe wing of the Spaniſh 
Camp. Torrecuſo march d out with his men from Fraſcarvols againſt 
the Enemies Army, when he ſaw it march toward him; and putting 
his men intoa ſquadron, advanced with certain Files of Musketeers, 
and poſſes'd bimſelf of a great hedge which was before him: Under 
the ſhelter whereof he very ſeaſonably let fly a ſhower of Musker-ſhor, 
againſt the Enemies van which approached; whereat the Spaniards, 
who were at dinner, ſtood to their Arms, and put themſelves in a defen- 
ſive poſture. The General was in his quatters, which were between 
the Artllery and the body of the Army; he ordered his Foot and 
Horſe to draw out into ranks, the Foot within the Trenches, and the 
Horſe at the place appointed for the Magazine; and in this interim 
the $kirmifh grew hot between Torrecsſo and the Enemies Camp. The 
Generall wholly iment how Affairs ſhould be governed in this onſet, 
and knowing Torrecuſo wanted Horſe, commanded Den Alvaro Axi- 
ones, Leiutenant General of the Neapolitan Horſe, to go ſpeedily 
and rece.ve or withſtand him wich three Troops of Horſe, which were 
then upon the guard; and ſent Don Fobn di Garrai firſt to him with 
a ſtrength of Musketiers, and ſome carts of Ammunition, and aſter- 
ward Don Martin of Aragon, Quinones finding Torrecuſoalre:dy much 
ingaged, kept in a place a little diſtant from the sxirmiſh; and Garrai, 
with Aragon, advancing,re-inforc'd ſome ſtations which they held to be 
convenient to maintain the skirmiſn; which when the General ſaw 
it grew greater then was thought it would have done, and that Qui- 
nones ſtit d not, Fe ſent Colonel Imperiale, with two Troops of Horte, 
| to 
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to aſſiſt the fight, with directions to tell Torrecuſo, that be ſhould not 
ingage any further, and to proteſt unto him, that if he ſhould be fur. 


ther charged by the Enemy, be would ſend him no more help then 


what be had already done; becauſe, according to the common lence, 
he would not indanger a general battle. He notwithſtanding endea- 
voured with the Horſe, which Ienperiale brought, to defend thoſe ſta- 
tions which were reinforced by Foot: So as the skirmiſh being main. 
rained valiantly, and in good order on this fide, it continued tor full 
four hours; neither fide ſending out any more men: For Colony, 
would not, as it was agreed upon, ingage himſelf ina general combat, 
and the Colleagues Army, which eſteeming the Enemy to be far infe- 
riour to them in Forces, was gon out with an intent to fall upon them, 
and defeat them utterly, ſeeing how Affairs were ordered, and that 
the Enemy, without coming our of his Trenches, ſent a good ſtrength 
of men out againſt him, conjectured that the Enemy was ſtronger then 
he thought at firſt he was; ſo as he cared not much to inforce the firſt 
eacounters any more, but kept on the fight with ſleight skirmiſhes till 
night coming on, he retreated to his quarters, from whence he was 
with ſuch fervour come, Though ſome will have it that there was no 
good correſpondency between the Duke of Savey & the Marſhal, which 
was the caule why things were not ated as it was agreed they ſhould 


be. Torrecuſo ſeeing that the deſendants had the better, and having te. 


ceived orders not to advance any further, retired alſo into Fraſcarvel, 
more like a Conquerour then conquered ; and to obſerve his ordets, 
he with-held his men from purſuing the Enemy, as they were deſirous 
to do. But the Spaniſh Commanders being aware, that by the com- 
ing over of many of their men to that part, the Camp before Yalenzs 
was much leſſened, and the Trenches but badly guarded 3 order was 
given tbat 500 Foot ſhould come from Alleſandra to Valenxa, with 
good ſtore of match, which the Town wanted much. Theſe were 
led on by the Camp-maſter Lodovico Guaſco, being guided by Maxi- 
milians Stampa, Count di Monte Caſtells, nephew to Onaſco, who knew 
thoſe ways very well; and paſſing on ſuccesfully between the Duke of 
Parma's quarters and thoſe of the Montferrians, they were not at all di- 
ſturb d by the enemy, that ſide being open, without Trenches, and al- 
moſt abandoned; but they ran danger in approaching the fortification 
of their friends; for as they drew near Fort Roſario, a Fort which 
ſtood towards the Mountain, and which had been bravely defended 
all the time of the ſiege by otaviano Sauli, a Gentleman of Gen] and 
the fore-runners, or Scouts, not having giyen the true watch-word 
whereby they were to have been admitted and received, but had gi- 
ven the laſt nights watch- word, Sali doubted that ſome treachery 
might lie hid under that falſe word, and therefore made them 
keep aloof off with his Musket ſhot, wherewith ſome of them were 
ſlain; but when Geaſco, and other Captains who were very well 
knowa to Sali, began to parly, they were ſoon known, and let in; by 
this bappy ſucceſs another better fortune followed; for Cricky, and 
the Duke of Parma, Fearing that this relief was brought into Valen du, 
which was reported to be greater then it was, they began to apprehend 


the ſafety of their owa Trenches, quarters, Artillery and Baggage, f 
caſe 
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their honour, but of their for 
Fortifications, and the'Ibſs of 1 Joy 1 
them, ſo as they t t's 1 0 

This ſo fudden te 1100 of 1500 


in of the Whole relief b 1 mg r 95 418 
cburigkücby the prereding fs, and 5 da ly had 
abandoned the dae La a 5 ago dlar# Mafters od this fide the 
Poe, and aw not any thin RA a keep theta from re eving the 


Town; Teaving therefore a e with Half their Foot, undet 
the command of Coup maſter 7060 1 5 their Quatters, 
they went but early in the mord Tt t 87 of their. men, and 
matched towards the upper b4nk; * e Horſe; 15 was commanded 
by the Count 4; Sora, Matched on the right wi 2 1 vithin Nig ht of the 
Piedmonteſe Quattets, tothe end char the oot, Hug were vided in- 
to three Squadrons, being ſheltred by them, Hebes advance Gfcly to- 
wards the ſame fide, 'add with them the munition) and three. Troops 
of Hoffe went befotẽ die Foot Va. The con yoy of relief ent on 
the other fide, towards the place th that was choſen 15 lower bank, led 
on b y the'Mirquels 'Liinato, 0 N blo hab e imperial. to whoſe 
change che whole bulinels was committed: Te pieces of Cannon 
went before them, with” ſorhe Fo FF 125 and behind came à competent 
number of Carriages; loaded wit ths, 1000 with all things requiſite 
for relieving the Tow. In this po id the Ar Army march, being 
favoured by a thick miſt,” 1 8 rom being ſeen by the Ene- 


my and whilſt the Schüts went without any oppolicion cothe other 
ſide, Don Fobn di Garrai, Who having better conſidered the windings 
of the Pub,” And finding by the mander of the Enemies proceedings 
that no Forces would come from tlie piedmöteſe Quarters: which 
might any ways make him apprehend, a general, Battle, (having firſt 
greed, ith* Cologna, that the ſuccotr woüld cone: ſafe between the 
aforeſaid Quarters, and the Fort) he Wee Liunato and Imperiale that 
they ſhould go thitherwird; and towards the PIER which was firſt pro- 
poſed by Imperiale, to exechte their <\ mimifion The new Order was 
obeyed forthwith; ſo aß the ſuccour wheeling about behind the Four, 
it drew neer the bank which was above it, w white it was playd. up 
by Musket ſhot, which came in abundance, "from the ſaid Fort, 
and by two pieces of Caunon, which play d from the top of the 2090. 
ſite ſhore 5 bat the Cannon hor, though'ir were dreadful, yet being 
made but ſeldom; they did more terrifiethen endammage; and to the 
hail of mus let ſhot which came from the Fort, no readier nor fitter re- 
medy could be found out then to aſſault the Fort: Wherefore Colonel 
Imperiale, who attending till upon the ſuccour, ſaw how neceſſary it 
was to provide againſt this inconveniehcy, ſent to advertiſe Colonna how 
affairs went, and how requifire i it was tö aſſault the Fort; whereupon 
Colonna forthwith commanded ſome Companies of Spaniards and Ita- 
lans, that they ſhould aſſault that Fort, who going boldly on, took it; 
forttey did no ſooner $kirmiſh then ſcale it: The Matqueſs Torrecuſo 
Ccec was 
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was the firſt man, who having moved i Imperiale a little before to favour 
the putting ol the Bogts into the River, was intent upon the paſſing of 
them over, it beiog.the aRion of moſt importance; when be ſaw the 
Foot advance to give tbe aſſault, leaving the whole, care of the relief 
ro Colonel Imperiale, he headed them with his (word in his band; and 
pluckiog he Stakes fthm out the Steccado, wherewith the whole duch. 

| chat got upon the 8 $ all 

the 


was envfroued, he way one of the got 
the reſt, moved by his example wed him; ſo as moſt of the Gar. 
riſon were {laid, add the Enfigne a 
The ſuccour paſt on the mean while without any diſturbance, and ad- 
vanced with their Boats, . which falling down the ſtream, came kappily 
to the Shore at Valenga, and by them as much relief as was defired was 
conveyed in, the Enemy looking en, who endeavoured in vain to hin- 
der it with theit Cangon and Musket ſhot from the Capuchins Chappel. 
By this Nee was not only well provided of all things 
needful, but wholly freed from Siege; for the Colleagues deſpairing 
to make further progrels, fore ſet᷑ing that by the approaching winter the 
earth would become ſo ſpungie as it would not be to be wrought, and 
that the Army being bemired, and not able to receive any food, would 
be beſieged even in the open field, they reſolved after fifty days ſiege to 
give over the Enterpriſe, and to retreat, tothe no little confuſion of the 
Commanders in chief, who being at variance within themſelves, and 
unſatisfied, laid the fault of this ill-guided Siege one upon another, The 
Duke of Parma parted not long after, much diſcontented, for Franc 
where he intended to give acleat and full relation unto the King how 
Affairs had been carried in this Enter ptize, and to deſire to be protect - 
ed by him, and to be defended in his Dominiuns, which, when this bu- 
ſinels miſcarried, be apparently forefaw was expdſed to the invaſion of 
the Spaniſh Forces, for his having fided with France: But this happy 
ſucceſs was a little oyercaſt by the death of ,Co/oxns, who through his 
extraordinary pains taken in this Siege, died the day before the Town 
was relieved. 3 
Valenza being freed, the Colleagues Army diſſolved. The Duleof 
Savoy retreated with his men to Vercelli; and the Marſhal to Caſale; 
upon whom the Gates of the Town were ſhut, upon pretence that 
there being ſcarcity of Victuals in that City, it could not provide food 
for ſo great a number of men, without evident danger of wanting ne- 
ceflary nouriſhment for them chat were in the Town already; wherefore 
he was forced to divide his men amongſt the Towns o Moniferrat, 
which though they ſuffer d the like want of victuals, yet being weak 
and unable to refuſe giving quarter, they were forced to yield to the 
ſtronger power; the remainder of the Duke of Parme's men were like- 
wiſe diſtributed into the ſame Towns; the Duke himſelf being retreat- 
ed to Caſſalle, where he had the Caſtle given him for his lodging: on 
the Spaniards fide, their Armies were alſo put into their Winter quar- 
ters, except ſome of Serbellong's Brigades, which were ſent to recover 
the Valtoline for at the ſame time, which was about the beginning of 
November, Fernamont who had raiſed more men in Tirvolo, prepared 
to paſs the Moun ains once more, to reduce the Valioline into its for- 


mer conditionz& to this purpoſe he had ſent to Millaia and to * 
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ofigge and Captain were taken, priſog:r,, ' 
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to agtee upon the time when they ſhould fall upon the French joyntly, 
Serbellone, on the State of Millatns ſide, and be by Tyr volo, that 1d 
they might effect their buſineſs the ſooner and more ſafely; but R- 
hans ſpeed prevented theſe deſigns, who hearing how neer the Dutch 
were, ſent immediately 100 Foot ta- Bormio, whither not long after 
he himſelf came with the remainder of his mea: being come thither 
he found the Dutch fallen down by unknown ways into the Hain; 
without any delay, he once more aſſaulted them; and not without loſs 
on their ſide, foreed them to re · paſs back over the Mountains to Tyr- 
velo they being gone, Rohan leaving a Garriſon in Bormio, and fear- 
ing leſt Serbellone might fall upon him on his back, and hearing that 
many Griſons were come doyn to aſſiſt him, he made the like haſte as 
before, and brought 400 Foot with him, amongſt which 200 Zuri- 
cani; he appeared, unexpected, at Morbeguo about noon, where Serbel- 
lone was with 3500 Foot and 200 Horſe, and not having heard of the 
rout given to Fer namont, expected news of his coming, to the end, 
that according to appointment he might at the ſame time fall upon the 
enemy on the back; but he fared no better then Fernamonte, for whilſt 
he was at dinner, he unexpectedly was aſſaulted by Rohan 3 and got ba- 
ving time to aſſemble his men, who were diſpers d into the parts there · 
abouts, he was ſoon overcome and routed, many of his Captains be- 
ing ſlain or taken priſoners, amongſt which the Count di Sap, the ſecond 
Captain of Horſe, and-Count Valend e, Nephew to Serbellone ; and 
Serbellone's (elf being purſued by the enemy fled to Fort Faentes, 
wounded in the arm and on the back; ſuch Souldiers as could fave. 
themſelves fled, ſome one way, ſome another way, to the neereſt 
Towtis of the State of Millan. 

Thus Toban having beaten the enemy the fifth time, remained all 
that Winter maſter and peaceful poſſeſſtt of the Vaſtolint, of the Coun- 
ties of Bormio and of Chiavenna; and greatly rejoycing, forc'd the In- 
habitants ro new agreements, pretehding that the Valtaline, conttary to 
the Articles of Monſane, was wholly and fallen into the arbitre- 
ment of the King of Fance; add ht belag able to obtain of thoſe In- 
habitunts, though beaten by his Forces, and ſeveral ways oppreſs'd, 
any thing of what he demanded, be beg by ſtrange rigour and extor- 
tion to tyrannize over them; but they little confiding in the promiſes of 
liberty and maintenance of their Religion, which were made them in 
the King of France his name, patiently underweat their bad treating, 
and would never forego the authority and protection of the Crown of 
Spain; promifing themſelves, and confidently believing to be preſerved 
and maintain d by the King of Spain in theit intire Liberty and Religion, 
according to his Promiſes and Decrees: miſerable and woful wretches, 
whom you ſhall ſoen ſee abandoned to their form̃ler yoke of ſlavery, by 
thoſein whom they ſo much truſted, and for whoſe ſake they ſuffer d 
ſo much at the preleat, 6 a 
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Telino, and canſeth ſuch terrour and confuſion in Millain, a the Go- 
wernour is fort d to abandon the Trench, and defend Millain. 4nd go- 
ing mib al his men towards the Enemies Camp, he Qſaulis it in I orna- 
vento; bat the Duke freeing himſelf from the aſſault returns to the 
greater Lake; mhither being come, and fearing that the Governosr who 
was gene 10 Romagnagno, would aſſauit him on that fade, reſolves to re- 
tarn toward: Piedmont. . The Governour ſeeing the State freed of the 
Enemies Army,betakes himſelf, partly, 18 recover the Towns taken by the 
Enemy, pert, to reſent himelf to Piedmont, and the Date of Parma's 
Statt ; and having ſent what Forces be could thutber, he proceedes ſo 
far, «s the Duke who mas retired 10 Piacenza, maintains 4 ſiege til 
ſech time , ſeting no ſuceonr , be is forc'd to compound with the 
Governowr, The War of Parma being appeaſed, the Governour turns 
upon the Towns in the Langhe, which were yet held by the Enemy; and 
having taten ſome of them, he hears that the Duke raiſeth Forces in the 
Canaveſe z he marchah towards him, and having in vain provoked him 
to battle, he ſends Don Martino of Aragon with 4 Hrong body of men to 
diſcover Vercelli, again whom Marqueſs Villa, who wes returned 
from the State of Parma, coming forth with a vo leſs number of men, 4 
great Skirmiſh is had, wheres the Marqueſs bath the better. The Go- 
vernour underſtanding afterwards, that Count Verrua was gone ts be- 
ſiege the Roccad' Arazzo, he prepares 10 defend it „ 
fortunately therein, hu happineſſe mas imbittered by 4 great defeat whic 
the Duke gave to Don Martino of Aragon before Monbaldone, After 
which che Dake returning wittorious is Verſelli, within 4 moneth after 
dyed. Some Iſlands in Provence are taken by the Fleet which came from 
Naples, 4 French Fleet comes from Britany, enters the Mediterranean, 
with which an other jeyns which was provided in Provence; both which 
keep in the Liguſtick.Sea, doing but little good, and leſs in Sardigaia, 
and Winter in Tolone; bus putting to Sea inthe Spring, they recover 
the I ſlauds which were taken the year before by the Spaniſh Fleet. The 
Pope labowrs to compoſe the Wars between Chriſtian Princes, but in 
vain; A League is concluded between the Crown of Spain and abe Gri- 
ſons , by which the Valtoline returns, upon ſore conditions, under the 
ancient Dominion of the Griſons. The State of Millain & as loft freid 
from the French Forces, by the recovery of Bremi, 


T Ews. being come to the Court of Spas of the affault given by 

che Colleagues Army to the State of Millain, and of the ſcat- 

city of proviſions, and Garriſon, which were there.; though 
Burgoendy were aſſaulted at the ſame time by the Prince of Conde with 
another Army, and Flanders and Germany were full of ſeveral perturba- 
tions; (all which required extraordinary proviſions) yet the King would 
have the State of Midain, of all other parts, chiefly and fully ſecured 
and furniſn d. For it being the Buiwark, and, as a man may ſay, the 
Rendezvous of the Spaniſh Arms, the greater the prejudice ſhould be 
that would reſult by the loſs thereof, the more neceſſary was it to pro- 
vide tor the ſaſety and preſetvation thereof. And Cardinal Albarnaææi 
who was aChurch-man, notbeing very proper for that Goveramear, 


in ſo turbulent aud dangerous times, and the care of that State being 
to 
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to begin by tte choice of a Governour, who might be fir for that 
charge, and for the condition of the preſent time; 5 Don Diege Philip. 
pes Guſmano,Marquels of Liganes,who had formerly ſerved in Flanders, 
was conſtituted to ſucceed him: Who though he went ſpeedily from 
Court, came not to Millain before the midſt of 0Fober, a linle after 
Valend a was freed from the ſiege; and not long after that by the rout 
given inthe Yaltoline, the recovery of that valley appeared deſperate, 
With him came many Spaniſh Cavaliers, who being zealous of that 
Crowns Reputation and Gi andezza put themſelves to ſerve as Volun- 
tiers under this new Governour; be brought alſo a million and 2 
half of Ducates, which was brought after him in Gallies. But the 
Duke of Savoy and the Marſnal, being with no great honour driven from 
before Yalen\s, and hearing how ill they were ſpoken of in the Court 
of France, and particularly the Duke, (who heard bimſelf taxed of 
double dealing,) they endeavoured to give better ſatisfa@ion to the |. 
Court then yet they had done , by recovering their loſt Reputation, 
Having therefore muſtered their Forces at Villata, which was yet in 
their poſſeſſion, they went to the Lomellina; and going to Cendis, 
whither 400 Foot were ſent by the new Governour , they met with 
ſome oppoſition z but making themſelves preſently maſters of the 
place, the 400 Foot were ſent priſoners to Gaſalle- And not thinking 
that place convenient for their deſign, as being too far from the Pw, 
they went lower, and took Sartiranna; where were 200 Foot, who 
being as the others, forced to yield, were, as the others were, ſent 
riſoners to Caſalle; from hence they march to Brem, a Townt 

the Poe, with whoſe ſcituation b. ing ſatisfied, they reſolved to make uſe 
of it for a ground- work of their premeditated defignes. For conſidering 
that, by caſting a Bridge over here, they might over-run the Country 
of Alleſſandria and of Torions, and the Lomefiins and Country of Pi 
via joyning thereupon, they thought that when they ſhould have forti- 
fied themſelves there, they might make a good part of the Stat of 
Millain, on each {ide of the River, ſubject to their commands, Falling 
therefore with all diligence to do what they intended, they within a 
ſhort ſpace erected there a Fort Royal, big enough to receive an indit- 
ferent Army z and puting thereinto a good Garriſon , they thought 
they might keep firm footing in the State of Millain, and lay a good 
foundation for the further deſignes they had upon that State; and it 
they ſhould do no more, they thought they ſhould win much glory 
and reputation in keeping a quarter in that State, and an almoſt im- 
pregnable bulwack, by which they hoped to have ſubjugated part of 
that, the whole whereof they ſo much thirſted after: The Duke of 
S «voy was thought to be a chief plotter of this, being deſirous to cancel 
the ſiniſter opinion out of the French, which they had conceived of 
him, by reaſon of what bad bapned before Valenza, by giving them 
this place in lieu thereof, which was of greater conſequence, and a more 
convenient ſeat: And therefore he did not onely aſſiſt tt e already begun 
Fabrick by his care and diligence , but ſtuck not ſometimes to work 
thereupon with his own bands as a private Souldier. The work was be- 
gun about the end of November, in a time when the Lomellina having al- 
ready been the ſeat of the War before Yalenze, was wholly deine 
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of victuals, fotrage, and of all things elſe neceſſary for the maintenance 
of an Army, in atime when the earth being cover d over with Ice and 
Snow, and the ways deep, it was impoſſible they could be diſturbed in 
their work 3 an advantage which was well neal, by the prejudice that 
the ſame difficulties occaſioned tothe labourers, and to the whole French 
Army; for the Souldiers not being able to reſiſt the bitterneſs ot the ſea- 
ſon, and the ſcarcity of hong ſo many of them died, es in a ſhonttime, 
and before the Fort was finiſhed, they were reduced to a very fmall 
number 5 yet the work was finiſhed, and abundantly ed of all 
warlike neceſſaties 5 but 1 tarry in ſo deſolate a Coun- 
try for the ſcarcity of yiguals, a ſufficient Garriſon being lete there, all 
the reſt of the Souldiery, went out, and ran plundering up and down, 
ſome in the lower Monifrrrat, ſome in the parts about Aleſſandria, 
where taking Towns, they, with much rigour uſed towards the Inhabi - 
tants, got together as much viſtugls as they could, and brought it all 
ſpeedily into the new Fort. The Duke of Parme was not preſent at 
this building, being gone to Pars to neggtiate his own intereſts with 
the King, hoping not only to be rewardedand honour d, but to be by 
him aſſiſted in the maintaining of his Dominions, which in bis abſence 
were expoſed to the aſſunles af the enemꝝ ; in defence whereof, the 
Duke of $«voy, were it ęicher to regain, me Kings favour, and to can- 
cel all ſhadows of ſuſpition, or to caſę Pledwont from 2 he 
ſent the Marqueſs Y:#« with 1800 Hoxſe, and 4000 Foot, to boot with 
the remainder of the Far Forces, to go joyatly to che defence of 
thoſe Sta es. The Marqueſs n out 8 Caſſalle, and having 
without any oppoſition cgoſs d througe the ry of Aleſſandria, 
came to Scrivia a River which runs neer Tartan; but the new Gover- 
nour, who heating of this marching, was before hand, got into that Ci- 
ty, hoping aſſuredly to hinder the egemies paſſage over that River z to 
which purpoſe he placed two pieces o Cannon, and ſome Sacres, upon 2 
certain riſe on the inward bank, on the appolice- fide whereof the ene- 
my marched already; and he alſo placed all his Mysketeers there: be 
allo ſeat 2 Troopof Dragonas beyond abe Rivero, dilcover the ee. 
my, which were driven back over the River hy the Marqueſs his 
Guard, and forced with much loſs to get withiaſhether of the Artille + 
ry on the other fide, The Marqueſs drew out his men in battle array 
to yenture foording his men over; and after having skirmiſhed a while, 
finding himſelf inferiour to the enemy both in Forces and ſituation de- 
ſiſted from paſhog over there, and tried whether be might not overcome 
the enemy by Military indufity : this River is foordable only in three 
places, the firſt in this place which was well guarded by Tertona; ano- 
ther five miles lower at Coftel nuovaʒ the third between theſe two, which 
is called paſſo della Eups, The Marqueſs would not venture over here, 
it being ſo neer the other place, and from him: the Prigce being come 
to Traghetino, within three miles of Caſtel nuovo, found that Vila ſtood 
expecting him in the field with his men in order; and not thinking it 
fit to face a Captain and old Souldiers proud of their la'e got Victory. 
with freſh and unexperienced men, ſtaid expecting new recruits from 
the State of Millain; where, by order from the Governour, ſome 3000 
Foot were in readineſsto aſbiſt the aſſaulted State, under Don Foevar 
V aſques 
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Y aſqurs Cornado, Governour of Cremona, and 800 Horſe under Don 
Finetnzo Gonſag#, Lieutenant General of the Horſe of the State of 
Milan; who beiug come from the greater Caſſalle, in Barques alon 

the Pet, to Bereto, d Ton of 'Modene, landed there, and joyn'd with 
Printe Lewi, iniending to fall M yntly upon the State of Parma, Mat- 
queſs Villas, at the news of the cotumg of this recruit, was gone from ci 
ftel nabvo to the banks of Pe, between Bargells and C dlorns, thinking 
that this:fuccour would land there, that 6 fie might łeep them from 


landing but ſeeing them fall lower, and fearing what did indeed hip? 
peng wat when they! ſhould be landed they would tifztch into the 
Country of Parma, he thought to oppoſe them at tie paſs of Le a," 
a little River whicts divides the States of Modena and Parme, upon 
whichthere weretws Bridges; upon one of the which, called Pente del. 
Ia Surbolla, he himſelf ſtood with his men, and ſent 500 men of Pm 
to defend the other, thinking that the enemy would falbon by that ot 
Sorbollus but ſeeing that they went to aſſault the other, and that having 
driven uway 1 without ſome loſs, they were 10 
to this fide the River he feared that they wantd overrun the Country 
even tothe Walls of Parma, as they might well do; wherefore leaving 
the Parma Militia to guard the Bridge of 'Sorbvils, he went Hmſelf with 
his men to the Hoſpital: St. LAT, to keep them from *advancin 

neerer the” City bet weemthe Rivet! Len©# and the City of Pam 
there goei a large wap, iclha great Diteh on either fide ; the Priũce 
and rheSpanith Co ers; thinking to charge through to the City, 
by that great way they put Heir mer in order; and ſo: did Vill. his: 
a VOI oO Müsketeers mar Nd befbte the Prince his men, balf on 
the one ſide; f alf on the other ſide of the way; betwixt whom the 
Horſe marched, and behind tem the reſt of the Spaniſh Foot, and in the 
Reer came thoſe of Madena, 5000 Foot and 1000 Horſe, iu number. The 
Margueſs diſpoſed of his men r and were it either that the 

Spaniſh Horſe which advancd - wanted Musketiers, or that the way 


through which they came galloping was ſo narrow, as no more then 


— $ 


five Hotſe could come on tront, tit was eaſie for the Marqueſs (who al. 
ready wa paſs d over with the Pieamont Horſe) to make Head againſt 
them, and to keep back and repulſe the enemies Horſe by his Musket- 
ſhot, who being diſpers d fled, ſome to Caſſel nuous, ſome to Ponte Co- 
rone, {ſome being ſore wounded, ſome ſlain. Don Martine 4' Aragon 
received a ſore wound bimſelf, aud the Governour not appearing with 
any ſuccour, the foord was forſaken; ſo as not only thoſe who were 
already pas d, but thoſe that tartied behind, paſs d over together with 
the Foot, without any gainſaying; Villa being doubly glorious, firſt 
for having deluded the enemies advantages by his cunning, and by bis 
valout routed their Forces, he parſued his march, and came with his 
men to Caſtle St. Fovanni, and from thence into the States of Placend 
and Parma; and having diſtributed his men in theſe Stares, inſtead ot 
being a guard and defence unto them, he drew a new wat and a new 
enemy upon them ; for he had no ſooner refreſn d his men, but that he 
entered the Dukedom of Modena with 1000 Horſe, and 200 Foot, with- 
out giving any notice thereof to the Duke of Modena; and having taken 


Caſtel nuovo del Regiano, he made a Rendezvouz of Arms there, and 
quat- 
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quartered his Horſe in the neighbouring Towns, putting compoſitions 
upon them. 
he Duke of Modens took this freedom ill, as he had reaſon to do; 
chiefly finding, as it was true, that this was not done by Villa own 
motion, but by order from the Duke of Savoy, and the Marſhal, and 
chaps alſo trom the Court of France, in relentment of his parting 
om the League with Frauce, without ſaying any thing, and for ba- 
ving wholly joyn d with the Spaniſh party, when ſo great a change 
waz leaſt looked for; it not being likely that the Marqueſs would 
otherwiſe have done ſo great an affront to a Prince; who was ſon to 
a ſiſtet of the Duke of Savey, whoſe Captain General he was: the 
Duke of Modena thinking therefore how to defend himſelf, and how 
to reſent ſo great aa affront, muſter'd 4000 foot, and 1000 horſe of 
the trained Bands of the State, with whom, and with two field pieces, 
he ſear his uncle Prince Lewis , to oppoſe thoſe who had entred his 
State in hoſtile manner; and having ſent news to the Governour of 
Aillain of this unlooked for affront, he expected good ſuccour and 
aſſiſtance deſeaded by the ſame forces; he therefore placed his defign 
oa the paſſage at Csſtelnuovo, as being further off oo unguarded ; fo 
as while he kept his files in order upon the fide oppoſite to Tortons , he 
feigned as if he would try his fortune over that foord , that be might 
ſo keep the Governour at bay , but ordered his horſe to go down the 
river towards Caſtelnusvo; where foording over the river without any 
oppoſition , he made himſelf maſter of the further ſhore and when he 
thought his horſe were well advanced, he withdrew bis foot, and march- 
ed after them; the Governor being too late aware of the Enemies pur- 
poſe, began to doubt that he might pals over that foord which was un- 
guarded; wherefore he diſpatch d away Don Mariize d Aragona ſpeeedi- 
ly thither with the greateſt part of the horſe, and ſome foot, to the end 
that he might be there before him, to defend the paſſage 3 but with ex- 
preſs order, that it when he ſhould be come thither, he ſhould finde 
the enemy were not yet come neerthe foord , he ſhould endeavour to 
keep them aloof off it; and it they were come ſo neer , as that they 
were already begun to wade, he ſhould withdraw a little into a wood 
which was not fat off; tor that he himſelf, who prepared to follow 
him, would come thithet, when half the enemy being not well over, 
he might encloſe them betweea his men, and thoſe of the Aragons who 
were in the wood 5 and ſo having deſtroy'd that part, the reſt who 
were beyond the water, might be forc'd to wheel about, and might 
eafily be overtakea, and being in an enemies countrey ; and over- 
power'd by numbers might be aſſaulted, and defeated: but the de- 
ſign failed, were it either that the Aragon did not perfectly obſe ve 
his orders, or that the Governour tarryiag longer then he ought to 
have done, marched not ſoon enough; for the Piedmont horſe got to 
the foord betore thoſe of the Aragon, who though he got to the 
other ſide with ſome of his fleeteſt fore-runners atthe ſame time when 
thoſe of Piedmont entred the river, and endeavor'd to munite the bank 
with the militia of Caſtelu#9vo, and to hinder their paſſage z yet inſtead 
of retreating tothe wood, and affording time for the Governour to ad- 
vance, he gave ordec that his horſe, leaving the foor bebinde, ſhould 
Dddd advance 
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advinee as faſt às they could 3 which the horſe obſerviog , they came 
thither , when the firſt part of the enemies horſe, on the head whereof 
us Matqveſs Vila, baving overcome the oppoſition made on the 
other fide, had already foorded over with Mutketeers otherwiſe, He 
placed 20% Musketeers on the Fruut, which were entertained by a 
great ſquadron of horſez:200 more Muskereets were on the right band 
of the horſe; 2 good pate Rood behind ſome ttees that were cur 
.down „which ſerved for a Trench; he fortiſied à place behind him 
with P arwe's Souldiers, to ſerve him for a retreat, in caſe he ſhould 
not be able to reſiſt ſo maay menʒ nor herewith content, he did not fill 
up the whole breadth of rhe way with Artillery, to the end that if he 
were forc d to tetreat, he might do it without coafulton, contrtry 
to what the enemy did, who promiſing themſelves aſſured M &oty, 
provided not any place of retreat: the Skirmiſh was foilght with 
much valour and courage, and the Spaniards came very hot on at firſt, 
ebinking to diſcompoſe the enemies ranks at the very firſt onſet 3 but 
they were ſoon deceived , meeting with as ſtout refiſtance, fot above 
two hours ſpace; but at laſt being overpowered in numbers, Villen 
forc d to retrext, which be did without diſordet: by the part of that wy, 
which he diſcreetly had left open: Don Yincenzo Gonſape putſuel 
them fiercely , as alfo Baron Bi, and Count Areſes who 
oppoſed by Don Mavritio of Savoy, with his regiment, they met 
ſome teſiſtance; but not long after the firſt falling on Scipione * 
brother to the Prince of Meſerans, and Captain Guirini were 
Priſoners, and many were wounded and ſlainz fo as not able to male bi 
party good any longer, he was diſordered, and retreated without con- 
fuſion alſo, by that part of the way which was left open; and certain) 
they wauld afl bave been certainly ruin d, had not Marqueſs Vila, 
who had all this while affiſted in the fight, rallied all the yallianteſt of 
his men, and putting bimſelf on their head, Fought undauntedly, and 
withſtoodhe violence of the enemies, who thinking themſelves ſure of 
victory, came up in-cloſe ranks, and cheerfully purſued the chaſe; 
aad though the Pedmonteſe met with hard uſage by the Magktt-hor, 
where with many of them were flain, yet did they io reſolutely reſiſt, 
and the aſſailaats were played upon fo faſt by the Musketeers, who 
were placed behind thoſe trees which being cut down, ſerved them 
for a rampier, or trench, as Gonſeza, Batt villa, and Areſe, who fought 
on the bead of the horſe, being wounded, Yuls eafily diſorderel 
the enemies horſe, being now without leaders; and forc d them after» 
wards to fly back in diſorder; Villa purſued them till night, which 
came ſoon on, and then he left free pafſage forthe enemy to iy, and to 
retreat; and he bringing back with him above a hundred priſoners, 
and of theſe ſome of tht Chiefeft , he retreated victoriouſſy towards 
Parma: the City refufingto receive in ſo many men, ſhut the gates uf- 
on them, but took ia the Captains, who were nobiy treated by the no- 
b lity of Parma, and the reſt were ſent to quarter in S. Seconds, Sorug", 
and in Fomanello. At the ſame time that this ſuccour was ſent directly 
from Millais to the Duke of Modena, the Governout would al ſoaſſiſt 
his State, and his affairs by diverfions he therefore ordered Don 


'Carlo della Guta, to enter the Dukedom of Pijacenzs with 4909 
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foot, 600 hotſe, and ſix pieces of Artillery; who in obedience there- 
unto, ſar down immediately before C aſtel S. Fovanni, the firſt Town 
of that Dukedom confining upon the State of Millan; and placing his 
Artillery againſt the walls of that Town which were weak, and old, 
and not lined with earth, the Town(- men, who ſaw they could not 
reſiſt, ſurrendered the Town ; and Gatrs eatting thereiato fell to 
take the Caſtle, wherein were 120 French men, who after 15 days 
fiege were forc'd to give it ups during which time the Governour 
defired that the horſe, who were uot imployed in that ſervice, might 
over run, and lay waſte the countrey of Piacenxa, to help the Duke of 
Modena, yet more by diyerſion, which was moleſted by Marqueſs Villa: 
wherefore the Marqueſs of Carracens, who commanded them, choſe 
out 300 of the beſt horſe, and went firſt to aſſault 250 French horſe, 
who were quartered inthe Towns three miles from Piacen a; he fortu- 
na ely routed them, aud chaſed them till they came to a certain rivolet 
which ran croſs the way, which when the French had paſt, they rallied, 
and faced about, and being routed again by Carracena, they got under 
a Town called Tottefrens, from whence ſome Foot came forth to aid 
them, they. fell ro Skirmiſh the third time; wherein Carracena being 
ſore hurt in the leg by a Musket- ſhot, he retreated and gave over the 
fight z ſo as the French Horſe which purſued them, routed them, and 
had the ſlaughter of them till they, Came to Caſtel San Fovarnni, which 
when they were come neer unto, the reſt of the Horſe which were there 
coming forth, together with a Foot Company to aſſiſt them, they fell 
into further diſorder; for this ſuccour coming the ſame way as thoſe 
that were purſued did, they were broken and diſordered by their own 
men, who fled back by the ſame way: in this action about rooot Carrs- 
cena's Horſe were ſlain, and ſome taken priſonets, among which Becca. 
raia a Captain of Horſe, who was firſt ſore, wounded , and yet the en- 
trance of Gta and Carracena into the Territories of Piacend a was not to 
no purpoſe; for it freed the Duke of Modena from having his Country 
moleſted by the Piedmonteſe; it being neceſſary to ſend for Marquels 
Villa back to relieve the parts about Piacenza; ſo the Duke of Modena 
being free from this diſturbance, had ſeaſure to reſent himſelf, and to 
take Roſſenna, a Town belonging to the Duke of Parma, which was 
wholly environed by the Territories of Modena, The Spaniards: took 
likewiſe Colorno, a Caſtle belonging to the Duke of Parma, confiderable 
for its ſtrength, and for the opportunity which it afforded of paſſing to 
the City of Parma; and ſome moneths before, F/ombs, and Guadamiziis, 
two Towns in the Territories of Piacenzs lying beyond the Poe, were 
taken by the Marquels of Carracena. But the Governour, that he might 
revenge himſelf yet further upon the Duke of Parma, gave order to 
Gerardo Gambacorta, General of the Neapolitan Horſe, that he ſhould 
enter his Territories with two Dutch Regiments, the one of Horſe, con- 
ducted by Count Slic, the other of Foot led on by Colonel 64/4 As; 
and that they ſhould proceed further againſt him. The Duke of Savey 
and the Maiſhal thought that it would redound to the diſcredit of the 
League, if they ſnould ſuffer thoſe States to be invaded whilſt they ſtood 
idly looking on with their fingers underneath their girdles, arid ſhould 
behold the misfortunes of that their Confederate Prince, whereby they 
: ' Dddd 3 might 
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mightfall into the diſpleaſure of the King and Court of Fre, the 
King baving given the care of preſerving bis Dominions in charge 
to tie; hace cherefore they could not directiy affiſt by oppoſition, 
they refolyed'to do it by diverſion ; fo joyning their Forces, and ma. 
Ling up body of 9500 Foot, and 500 Horſe, the Marſhal went there · 
with ftom Vercelli, and pafhng over che Seſia, took P aleftre, an open 
Town, wherethere was no Garriſon, from whence he went to Cong. 
ena, and then to Rebbro, where there were ſome ſmall Foot Gartifons, 
and taking them upon conditions, be paſs d with all bis men over la 66. 
va, a River in Lomelllna, and went to Feſpolene, where for two hour: 
1 he was ſtoutly teſiſted by the Towns-men, who when they were 
able to do no more, quit the Town, and retreated tothe Caftle, The 
Marſhal entred the Town, and quarter d his men thereaboutz; but at 
ſo ſmall a diſtance, as they might eaſily come together and joyntly de- 
fend themſelves, in cafe they ſhould be aſſaulted: The Governone 
hearing of this new commotion, ſent Ordecs immediately every where 
that all the Foot and Horſe ſhould meet about the Teßiao; he recalled 
Gambacorta with his Dutch Regiments from the parts about Places a; 
and fearing that the enemy might fix their eyes upon Nie vans, he or- 
dered them to march with all diligence towards that City; whereinto 
having formerly ſen 100 Spaniards, he went from Millan to Blagrof- 
fs, where Gale was come that vety night with two Dutch Reg 
ments, and with the Horſe from the Country of Piacenza; and there 
being only a hundred Spaniards and ſome few Dutch in Yigevany, 
he feared that the Marſhal might keep that City from ſuccour , if 
the Marſhal coming to rhe Tre, ſhould hinder the paſfing over 
of that River, and conſequemtly it would be taken; wheaefore 
he commanded Gambacorta that with all fpeed he ſhould paſſe 
over the Teſsino, and ſhould ſecure that City and all the adjacent 
Towns. from {being ſack d, and from inroads; alt which being pun- 
Qually performed by Gambacorta, the Governour paſs d with the reſt 
of the men to Yigevano, where he tarried ſome, days to expect 2 Re- 
iment of Dutch, conducted by the Baton 4 Leger, who was to come 
— and alſo to tarry for the Artillery which was come out of Pavia, 
and could not be long a coming, In this interim ſome of the Marſhals 
Forces advanced to a little weak Town called Civagliena, which they 
took, leaving the Caſtle unattempted, which they would not tatry to 
take, the enemy being ſo necr 5 but the Governour, who was in Vige- 
vans with 6000 Foot and 2000 Horſe, thought it ſtood not with his 
honour, that the enemy ſhould advance armed further into the State of 
Mallain; and ſhould continually grieve the Inhabitants, ſometimes with 
quarter, ſometimes with compoſition: he therefore reſolyedto warch 
into the field, and keep them from ſuch inſulting z he went ſtraight 
to Novara, intending to come upon the back of the enemy, that ſo by 
keeping him from returning he might eaſily vanquiſn him; being gone 
a few miles he heard news, that the Marſhal was gone with his Army 
out of Yeſþ#'ans, and that he was ready to give him Battle it he ſhould 
advance; and that to that purpoſe he had ſent ſome Forces that morn- 
ing to Saftrego, a Town neer Straus, whete the Governour was to 


quarter that night: the truth is, that che Mazſhal was advanced with 
1500 
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1500 Dragoons, and 1000 Foot, to. Serene, and leaving them all in a 
certain Wood, he himſelf, advanced to diſcover Sereno, where he in- 
tended to lie that night, and ſo to advance towards the Tefine, The 
Governour bearing this, which was alſo coafirm'd unto him by m- 
b.corta,who was ſo fat advanc d, and tot ſo acer the Enemy, as he could 
not retreat, be ſent him forthw ih order to fallapon him; aſſuring him 
that he would come in unto his ſuccour with the reſt of the Forces. 
Gambacorta was not ſlom in execuring bis orders, nor the Marthal leſs 
flow then he in receiving te onſet zthiaking that the hole of the 
Enemies Army was not there, but onely ſome Troops of Horſe which 
went for forrage, Or to quarter in the neighbouring Towns -' So as 
falling together by the ears, they fonght a while with equal Valour 
and Fortune, till two Troeps of Dragoons of the Spaniſh party ad 
vanced z who gave fite ſo faſt, 2s beginning to diſorder thefirſt ranks, 
which were already well advanced; all the reſt were routed by the 
Commiſſary General of the Cavalry, Dow Frrdinandod' Hiredia, and 
turning tbeir Horſes heads began to run, and were purſued for a mile 
and a half by Gambacertss, till being come to the wand where the am- 
buſh lay, they ſtaid, Gambacerss doubting the coming ot the Govern- 
our, whom. he ſaw not yet appeal, and feeing that the Enemies faced 
about, and prepared to feared an ambuſn, and forbore purſnirs 
nor durſt he ,with unequal Forces: run the hazard which he appre- 
hended, as if the Governgur had come he would have done, and fo 
bave gotten a fuller viRoryy for which he deferved to be accounted 
not onely a valiant, but a cautious and prudent Commander. For being 
content with the laughter and impriſonment of many, he very ſe:- 
ſonably with · drew himſelf and his men from the imminent danger. 
There were ſlain in this conflict about 150 of the Marſhals men, and 
ſome 6o taken priſoners ; and all the miſchief betel the Duke of $4- 
voys Horſe, which fought more ſtoutly then the reſt 3 and hereupon 
ſome diſpute. aroſe between the Duke and the Marſhal:- The Dake 
complaining that the Marſhal, upon the firſt declenfion of the fight, got 
upon a fleeie Horſe and to fave his life abandoned the Dukes Horſe. 
Thoſe that were worſted retreated from Veſpalane to PdleBre; and 
the Govergour going to Novers, purſued the Enemy, who though they 
made ſome ſhew of {acing him, yet wt ea they heard he was come neet 
them, they palt back over the Se, and retteated into Piadmont: 
Haſtily frecing that State, which hut a little before they bad fo reſo- 
lutely aſſaulted. And as this aſſault proved unfortunate for the affai!- 
ants, ſo neither had the diverſion intended that effect which was hoped 
tor: For the States of Parma and Piacenza wete moleſted in th e in- 
ter m; the Duke of Modena was aſſiſted in the State of Parma, and the 
Kings men, notwithſtanding this unexpected aſſault, were not ſent for 
back from the parts about Fiacen a. But both the Dukedoms of Pm 
and Piacen a, were ſack d, fired, and laid defolatey and yet was the Duke 
of Modena ient to by the Pope to forbear all Hoſtillity agaidſt the Ter- 
ritories belonging to the Church, and was deſi ed by bis Wife, who 
was Siſtcr to the Duke of Parma, to come to compoſition; and the 
great Duke of Taſcany, Brother in law to the Duke of Parma, inter- 
peſed himſelf alſo in the buſineſs of compounding 3 PT the 

uke 
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Duke with-drew his Souldiers to within his own State. But notwith- 
ſtanding, the Spaniards, who were come to fuceour Modena, forbore not 
to ranſack the Country, and to commit other hoſtile acts; Carlo deln 
Catta, having taken Caſtell 5. Fovanni, went to Rottofreno, a Town 
7 miles from Piacen a, and not far from the Poe, took it, fortified it, 
and put a Garriſon of 600 Foot, and 200 Hotſe into it, which curb d 
and troubled the whole Country, It waslikewiſe thought fit to mo- 
leſt the Sta: es in thoſe parts which lay neareſt Genes; 400 Font were 
ſeat to Frederico Imperiale, under Sergeant Major Franceſco Tuttavilla 
and two Troops of Horſe, the one Curaſſiers, the other Dragoons , 
who together with ſome of Prince Doria his Milicia, being raiſed in 306. 
bio, went againſt Yalderara, alarge Town belonging to the Duke of 
Parma; where the Horſe not being yet come, 70 of the Trained Bands 
of the Country were eatredz but L Imperiale making himſelf maſtec 
of the parts thereabouts, and caufing twopeice of Cannon to advance, 
it yeilded: That Town: being taken and well garriſon'd, he went to 
deſtroy-Le Ferriere, avery advantagious place belonging to the Duke 
of Parma, to which the way lies by a very narrow paſſage at the foot 
of a high Mountain, called Pella Penna, whetein was a Garriſon of 
the Duke of Parma's ſubjects 3 L Imperiale came againſt it with 
500 Foot, and the Troops of Dragoons; the Paſs after the firſt yol- 
ley was abandoned, all men running ſhamefully away; paſſing on, he 
came to Le Ferriere, wherein there being a Garriſon of the Country- 
men, with ſome peices of Artillery and Motter-peices, he met with 
ſome reſiſtance; but it laſted but a while, for it yielded the fame night 
that Imperiale caine before it, and all the Forges and inſtruments thete- 
unto belonging, were forthwich deſtroyed s which was done by order 
from the Governour. Moreover, the Souldiers were permitted to 
plunder the whole Country, who got thereby great booty in cattle 
and victuals. Some: few dayes after he paſt to the plain of Piacenza, 
where he tound the whole Country forſaken by thelahabitants who fed, 
and Imperiale advanced no further; for hearing that greater number of 
the Dukes Forces, both Horſe and Foot, drew nigh, he kept his men 
on the fide of the Mountain, expecting greater recruits from Millain, 
which did not onely not come; (for at Miſlain they endeàvoured to 
ſend greater Forces on that ſide againſt the Dukes dominions j) but 
theſe very men were ſent for back, to be ufed · in more neceflary im- 
ployments. The State of Aillais was moleſted by the. French 
at the ſame time that the Duke of Parme's Country was annoy d by 
the Spaniards: For the Garriſon of Brew, over-running the adjacent 
parts of the State of Millain, made themſelves be ſoundly felt; and on 
the other fide, the French were much afflicted with ſickne(s,occalioned 
by the ill ayr, and marſhes thereabout; whereof 42 and 50 dying on 2 
day, they within a tew moneths loſt above 4.200 of their men and 
it was thought, what between the building and maintaining of that Gar- 
riſon, that Fort coſt the French more mea, then tt e taking of ſuch ano. 
ther would have done; and diminiſhing not onely by the death of « 
ſo many, but allo by the running away of multitudes, the French Ar- 
my already was reduced to ſo ſmall a number} as it could not have ſub- 
liſted long, had it pot received new and great recruics, Nor _— 
ings 
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Kings men ſuffer ſore-hardſhips here onely, but the Inhabitants of the 
bern faid)- after the rout given before Morbegus to Serbellone, peace 
fully dof the Vultoline, and ſaving with him about four thou- 
ſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was impatient to think he ſhould 
lie idle and enrying the Marſhal, vhQ made himſelf be fo terribly felt 
from the Fort of Brew#y and who did ſo enrich himſelf by booty, defi- 
red to do the like himſelf, and to get more footing in that Stare: He 
et erefore made ſome ſmall barques in the Vuliolivs, which being brought 
in the beginning of the Spring, 1636. to the bank of the little Lake, 
full of Souldiers, he put them into the water; and going to Pradel, he 
took it 3 and going by the way called Fravceſes, and thence to the three 
Pievi, Tom belonging to the State of Millain, he burnt and conſu- 
med them, together wich many other neighbouring Towns, He came 
next (but without Artillery) to Fort Medegins, whither Zodovics Guaſco 
being ſent a little before with a ſtrong Garriſon, Rabas proceeded no 
futther, but retreated to the Valtoline. 1150 
— — for War then thoſe of Raban, or the Mar- 
ſhal, were made the preceding Winter in all parts, - Nine Troops of 
Horſe, and nine Regiments of Foot, were newly fallea down from the 
Alps; and the King of France having ſet his heart upon being Maſter of 
the Mediterranean, he aſſembled many — and Galleoons in Briteny 
aud Provence, and increaſed the number Gallies in Provence, where- 
wich he gave out he would do great things. Oathe other ſide, the Spa- 
niard made no leſſer preparations, as well to defend his own Dominions: 

2t to offend thoſe of others : They bad taten order for four Regiments 
in Grrmany, two of Horſe, and two of Foot, whereof one was Cu- 
raſſiers, the other Dragoons, which they expected ſhortly , and being 
ro pats thorow the Swiſſers Country, they had — ſent moneys to 
choſe Cantons, to the end that being paid, they ſhould not hinder their 
paſſage: Moreover —ͤ— were entered the State of Millain, 
ſent from ſeveral parts, and 1000 Horſe from the Vice · roy of Naples, 
who being ſemt thorow Romagna, into the Stare of Aue, were al- 
ready come imo that of Millan: Bur before theſe, the French Regi- 
ments appeated in Piedmont 5 and the Duke of Parma was allo come 
thirher, who was from France loaded with promiſes, and ſa- 
tisſied with the Courts god intentions and effects; for he brought pre- 
ciſe Orders io the Duke of Sauey, and tothe Marſhal, to re- place 
in his States ; in obedience whereunto, the Duke of Sevey went anti- 
cipately into the Field, together with the Duke of Parma, and the 
Marſhal 5 their chief intention was, as the effects did afterwards de- 
monſtrate, to put PN into his States which when they had done, 
they ſhould with his men, and thoſe of Vulas which they ſhould there 
ſinde, aſſault the State of Mill ais, either by the territories of Tortona, or 
by thoſe of Cremona, whilſt the Duke of Sawey, and the Marſhal ſhould 
do the like by that of Novara, and by the Lomellingorif they liked ir 
better, they ſhould turn upon the State of Aradens, and oblige the 
Spaniards to aſſiſt that Prince with good forces, who for having aban- 
doned the French pany, and adhered to the Spaniſh, they deſired to 
ſuppreſs, and thus by either of theſe ways to dividethe Spaniſh force, 
and 
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and make them leſs able to defend the State of Mifain. Thus 
the Duke going from Verceli, and the Marſhal from Caſſalle, they 
joyned theit forces together, which amounted in all to abont 18000 
foot, and 4000 horſe, and paſt over the Fee at demi, and the Tanars 
at Filiq dans, and fram hence advanced to Niama della I aglia, to re- 
poſſeis che Duke of his Dominion: The Goyernour was then far in- 
teriour to them in men, the regiments not being yet come which were 
expected from Germany; ſo as not thinking it fit to oppoſe them in 
open field, be reſolved to fortifie the right bank of Scrivia with a great 
Treach, which begigniag from the sxirts of the . fhould run 
along theriver to where it falls into the Pee, which would be above 
fifteen miles in length, which the river it ſelf ſerved tor a ditch, the river 
being very dangerous to wade over, by reaſon of the ſwift current, 
and which therefore made this fortification unacceſsible; ſo as though 
it ſeemed not to be defenſible, as requiring many more Souldiers to 
defend it then the Governour had to place there; yet ſince the river ad- 
mitted acceſs to the trench, but in very few places, thoſe places being 
well munited, it was ſufficiently well provided for elſewhere, by 
the ſwiftneſs of the tiver, and by ſome Corps de Guard placed in conve · 
nient places, which might binder any deſperate attempts which might 
be made by the enemy whe:e they ſhould think them weakly guarded 
and yet the Goyergout being deſirous that the defence ſhould not be 
defective, he braught thither all the Souldiers that he could get 
either in the State of Milais or elſewhere, even to the leſſening of 
the uſual garriſons, and moſt important places; he did not onely 
ſummon the common Souldiers thicher, but che Officers, and beſt ex- 
perienced Commanders; nay, he himſelf would aſſiſt there in his own 
perſons. nor did his counſel herein, nor his expence, and labour in 
that work prove vain; for the enemies being as deſirous to overcome 
that Trench, as the Governour was to defend it, they ſent the moſt ex- 
perienced of their army to diſcry it , who finding it untakeable, and 
unpaſſible they gave over the thought of attempting it; they thought 
it not good to expoſe their Souldiers at one and the ſame time to the 
ſwiftneſs of the river, and to the ſhot of the Spaniards, they therefore 
reſolved to try another way; they went from Nia, and paſt back o- 
ver the Poe, and coaſted along the left ſide of . till being come 
to Giayvola, they had paſt by the head of the Trench of Tertona, which 
terminated on the oppoſite bank: here they thought to paſs. the Duke 
over into the Countrey of Piacen da, in their Boats which followed 
them down the ſtream; and ſo they thought to couzen the Gover- 
nour ; but they found new difficulties, which oppoſed them allo in 
this their enterpriſe; they firſt ſaw Marqueſs Spinele with many Muſ- 
keteers on the other ſtore, ready to hinder their paſſagez wheretore 
not thinking it fit to attempt it there , they marched on; hoping they 
might advance ſo far, as that they might find Marqueſs Villa on the o- 
ther ſhore in the confines of Piacend a, with bis own men, and with 
thoſe Freach who were in that State under Count S. Faule; who 
might receive the Duke, and ſecure the paſſage over the tiver; Villa, 
upon orders received from the Duke, was really joyned with Count 
S. Faule, and was marched thither ward; and having in his paſſage re- 
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covered: the Town and. Caſtle of S. Nvanni, was come to Arena, a 
Town in the Tertitoties ok Nανι , to receive the Duke, whoni they 
expected ſuddenly to ſee on the other ſnhore 3 and having dtiven away 
ſome hork: wich were in tren, they kept in thoſt parts but the Dukes 
met with deỹ and greater oppoſitiona which kept them from advancing 
ſo far; Count Ferrante Balogaino, à Knight of Feruſalem, one who had 
en lang vers d in th warsof Flanders, and who was newly come td 
1taly, to ſerve as Camp · maſter in theſe Wars; having received orders 
from the Goretnour to kinder the paſsing ovet the us had made ſome 
fortifications upon the mouth of Teſaiso, and had''drawn thither alſo 
maay mills, upon which, as al the banks, be had place ma- 
ny Cannons and Musketeer 5 So as the two Dukes finding theſe new 
difficulties and oppoſitions as. hard to qvercome/ as thoſe of i, 
they paſt n further on 5 but betook themſelves to make inrod es into 
the Counttey, and to prejudice the Towns thereabouts 3 which cau- 
ſiog great fear in thoſe ot Paws, they knew not how they ſhould be 
able to deſend themſelves from being ſack d, if the enemy ſhould draw 
neer their walls; and truly there got being ſo muth' as one Souldier in 
the Town (for the Governour, as you have heard; had ſent for them 
all to the Trench) the danger of that City was not inconſiderable; 
not onely in teſpe of plundet, hut alſo that it would be very hard to 
get the enemy who was very ſtroag, out, when he ſhould be 
thereof 5 thE prep ms — this ſent pi immediatly 
to deſend it; with flve hundred Mus keteers, which yet were not ſuffici- 
ent to free thoſe Citizens from fear, who tor their greater ſafety, ind 
to keep the enemy from their walls, were reſolved to break down an 
arch of that noble and magnificent bridge, which cloſe to the City 
ſtands over the Teſiino ʒ but theſe and other proviſions which were had, 
were morethen was needful for the preſervation'of Paws; for the Con- 
ſedetats; letting flip fo fair an occaſion, whereby they might have 
conveyed the Duke (ately into his Counttey, drew back, though they 
were notpurſued, and returned to Brem? 5 where: not giving over the 
thought of conveying the Duke into his Countrey, they reſolved to 
make the enemy forgo the Trench by a luſty diverſion z which being 
abandoned, they might paſs him over with a few men into the coun- 
try of Piacenza they knew that the continent of Novara, as being that 
part which of all the State of Aillain was fartheſt off from the Trench, 
was totally without Garrifon , or defence; wherefore they thought 
that by going thither with the main body of their army, they m 
cauſe the Trench to be abandoned; ſo being come to Bremi, they 
the Duke of Parms with 3000 foot, and 300 horſe towards NINA 
to the end that when the Trench ſhould be forſaken, he might pa 
with thoſe men into his own dominions; they afterward gave our that 
they intended three things, to the end that the Governour being to de- 
fend them all might ſpeedily leave the paſſage over the Trench free 
to the Duke: The firſt was to ſit down before Valens a; The ſecond, 
to go take in Sandoval; And the third, to march ſtrait towards 
Novara: The Governour heating theſe defigns publiſhed , did at the 
ſame time make two proviſions; he ſent Don on di Gait with 
3000 foot, and {ome horſe , to ſuccour Valenca, whether Don = 
Eeee ciſco 
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ciſce di. Mele reſol ved to go ſoon alter and he ſent Gambacorte' with the 


gregeſſ patt of the Cavalry, to relieve Rottofrens', wherein there was 
but a meli Garriſon, for that part thereof were ſent for to the Trench: 
w berelore it was ſtreghtly beſieged by Marquels la vho finding the 
Dukes. gxpe8xtion. vaniſhed by withdrawing of the Leagues Army, 
and hearing how the forces were lefſened about that place, did not let 
{lip he ocaſion of goiog to take it; both theſe proviſions were well 
watramed, for Carrai getting into Valenxa, whilſt the enemies army 
locken eon, endeavour'd ſollicitouſly to perfect the Fort J. Diego, 


which vs already begun upon the Banks of Poe, in the ſame place 


where the Fort was much guarded the foot of the Bridge of Vans, 
toward the Lomellina ; that upon the like occaſions that place might be 

ſecureds which Font was ſoon perfected, or at leaſt put into a condi- 
tion of convenient defence; ſo as being aſſaulted by the French whilſt 
they maxched from Brem to Novara, it did not onely reſiſt the aſſault, 


but two hundred horſe going forth under the ſhelter of the Artillery 


of the Fort, they repuls d the aſſailanrs, and flew ſome of them , and in 
particular the Ma. queſs of Caneſi 2 prime Cavalier of the French, 
and of great expectation and Gambacorta,who went to Rottefrens, find- 
ing the paſſes well block d up, and fortified: by Villa, returned back, 
not doing any thing; yet the preſervation of that place being of 
great conſequence, he was ſent chither again with the ſame Cavaly, 
accompaniet: with a good ſtrength of Musketeers; and being come 
thither he did not onely bring in the relief, but made the enemy re. 
move juſt hen the Town was ready to ſurrendery which mean while 
notice being come tothe Trench, that the enemies Army was marched 
towards the territories ot Novara; the Governour being very careful of 
thoſe parts which were wholly: unprovided of any Garriſon, ſent 
Don Martine 4 Aragona and Lodovice Guaſco away with all ſpeed, and 
with a good ſtrength of men to mark what way the enemy went, and to 
defend the Towns of thoſe parts as well as they could from them; and 
to the end thit the gnemy might not attempt paſſing over the 7e 
in the Barques hich uſually go thereupon, he gave order that they 
ſhould all be detained either in Pavis, or in the greater Lake, from 
whence Teſſins comes. The Governour continued(e not withſtanding) 
with the main Body of his Army at the Trench; except it were thoſe 
who were ſent to Lahe when the enemy drew neet the Town, and 
who returnipg wer e buſied in keeping that paſs block d up from the 


Duke; the Duke was come already to Ni Ra with the men that were 


aliotted bim; where, he tatried till he might ee the Trench abandoned, 
that he might paſs ĩato his own Dominions; whilſt the Army of the 
League, being come into the Territories of Novara, overtan that 
Countty, firing and laying all things waſte where they came, ſacking 
ſome Towm, and bringing others under compoſition and as it went 
to Fontaxets, a Town not much fortified, but of much conſe queoce 
for entertaining Commerce with Vercelli and Piedmont, the Towns: men 
who. confided in the Caſtle which was there, made ſome reſiſtances 
but beiag overcome on the fourth day, they were miſerably ſack d, in 
tevenge lor the death of Marſhal Tora, who was unfortunately {lain 
by one of the firſt Musker-ſhot that was made out of that vous a 
125 eat 
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death unworthy: ſo gallant a Commander, and which wat very ill re- 
ſented, not only by his friends, but by his enemies, for his ſingular va- 
lour, and for the gallantry of hat be had done, Fontanero being ta- 
ken, they talked of going to Sandeual, or to before Navara; but a 
ſtrange and unexpected accident hapned, which made them think of 
greater things: fix French Souldiers, who according to the faſhion of 
the Spaniſſy Souldiers wore red Scarfs, coming to the Teſsino, feigned 
themſelyes to be Spaniſh Souldiers 3 and ſeeing the Barque where witli 
they croſs the River, and which is commonly called Porto, on the other 
ſhore, as he iscalled Portenaro who guides it, they earneſtly defared the 
Portenaro that he would come and pals them over tothe other ſide, offer- 
ing him a good reward for their waftage: the Portenaro thought them to 
be friends, by ti e red Scarts which they wore, and being too credulous 
and toogreedy of gain, went to the other fide the River, and took them 
into his Farto, who preſently flew him zand paſſing over to the other ſide, 
they found the Country abandoned by the Inhabitants, who by reaſon 
of the neerneſs of the enemy were fled to the tops of Mountains; ſo they 
took ſome Cartel, and paſſing with them over the River, they went 
and acquainted the Duke and the Marſhal with, what they had done, 
and ſhew'd them how eaſie it was to paſs over the Teſino. The enter- 
priſe was very hopeful, and glorious beyond expectation, and was not 
to be deſpiſed y, and ſo much the, rather, for that to keep inthe State of 
Novara, as they had done till now with little advancement, made but 
little for their honour; wherefore that ſomewhat might be done, they 
thought they we. e forc d to embrace any whatſoever hard imploy ment, 
and then much more this which was ſo eaſie, and which was ſo propi- 
tiouſly preſented to ti em by fortune 3 they were the more encouraged 
to this eaterpriſe by what little eſteem was had of the enemies Forces; 
which keeping ſtill within the Trench, they thought they would not 
dare to encounter them, and that at the preſent they would ſhun. co- 


ming into the open field, to keep from bazarding the welfare of the 


Stare upon the uncectainty of a Battle 3 having therefore ſeat ſome 
Horſe pyer the Teſfino, to diſcover, the Country and the affairs bet- 
ter, they tarried expecting their return; that they might the betrec 
ground their reſolutions z and finding by what they brought back, that 
they agreed, in their relation, with what the others had ſaid , they 
threw over the boats which they had brought with them in Carts, and 
making a Bridge of them paſo d the Army over to the other {ide ; and 
ſtaid ſome days waiting ſome happy occaſion, which this ſo fortunate 
accident might preſent unto them; the Bridge was throws over neer 
Caſa della Camera; the firſt thing which they did after they were paſſed 
was to break the Sprone (which is nothing elſe bur the keeping in of the 
Teſsino with great ſtones, to the end, that the water being thereby 
ſtop'd may riſe intoa channel, which they call . Navigho, whereby 
they paſs even to Millain, carrying and re- carrying boats full of provi- 
ſion (from the Lake whence the Teſiuo comes) to Millain, and which 
are neceſſory for the City, and for the Inhabitants (who live upon the 
Lat e) and to take away the water from the Nawiglis, that ſo they might 
ſtreighten the City in point of proviſion; and be:eaveit of the advan · 
tage it got thereby; they after ward fortified themſelves in Tornaven 
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ts, a little Town on the left bank of the Teſ#ine, and extended their 
Fortifications to the Bragbera; which is nothing elſe but a Copſe of 
many miles about where nothing grows but bruſh- wood or low ſbrubs 
which thoſe of Lemberdy call Bragh; they tartied there ſome days pit. 
laging thoſe parts; and having no place to take, nor Mountains nor 
Rivers to pals over, nor no enemy to encounter (for G#aſco was not 
yet come thither, and Don Marine d Aragona, being far ſhort of them 
in numbers, who heard in Novara that the enemies Army had paſſed 
over the Teſsins, did alſo paſs over it himſelf a little lowet, and was 
come to Bigaraſſe) they might march ſafely to the Walls of Millan; 
whea the enemies paffage over the Teſsino was heard of, and that an in- 
fiaite number of the Inhabitants thereabouts were flock d together, with 
their Wives, Children, and wich what elſe they had of moſt value, 28 
to a place of refuge, the Citizens fell into ſuch terrour and confuſion 
as greater was never known in the memory of man, or was ever read 
in ancient Story, The City of Millan was bereft of defendants, aud 
a3 it were, expoſed to beaflauked by the enemy, who was very ſtrong, 
neer at hand, and was hourly expected to appear before the City 
walls 3 they ſaw the Governour and all the chief Officers ſtood idh, 
minding only the keeping and defending of the Trench, and that 

did not at all care for the reft of tel State, ſo as they might kee 
Duke of Pm from paſſing over 3 that this was the chief thing wine 
upon ali their thought were bent, that they cared not though the eng- 
my burnt, ptundered, and laid the Country waſte; they faw that the 
Army which had been raiſed at the peoples ſo = expence, and which 
had ſuffer'd ſuch hardfhip- in their quarters all the Winter, made no- 
thing at all for their ſafety at this time of ſo neer danger; fo as ihe peo- 
ple exclaimed in the ſtreets againſt the Spaniards, and againſt the Go- 
yernour ' himſelf; and bewailing their miſeries were neerer tumultu- 
ating, then preparing to prevent their imminent danger: many alſo 
thinking the City loſt ſent away what they had, of moſt precious, into 
the State of Fenice; ſo as the Gates of the City were peſter d by thoſe 
who believing in her ſafery ran thither with what beſt things they had, 
and by thoſe who not confiding in-her ſafety fled away with what they 
had of moſt precious, andconvey'd them into ſafer * they were 
all the more diſturb d by hearing that the Duke of Rohan was fallen 
down by the Valley of Sarſiaa into the State of Millain, and was come 
neer Zecco, which if he ſhould take, be might ſafely come to the City, 
and joyninag with the Confederates Army might put for mighty 
things; ſo 2s in this great confufion, many ot the chief Gentlemen had 
recourſe to Don RexchiHs, a Spaniard, and Chancellor of the State, 
who in the Governors abſence ſupplied his place, defiring that he would 
uſe his authority, and that he would endeavour the peace and ſafety of 
the City: he had at the fame time recewed Letters from the Gover- 
nour who was at the Trench, of the fame tenure 3 wherefore be ting up 
Drums immedia ely, to raiſe as many Citizens as he could, as well Gen- 
tlemen ; others, he diſtributed them upon the Walls and Gates in ſe- 
veral places to defend them: he alſo took care for repairing the walls and 
Gates, where it was moſt requiſite, wherby,and by other proviſions, men 


beg:n to be of better hopes; they were chicfly quieted by the _— 
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af Prince 75 da Eſte into the State with 2500 Dutch, who ſent them 
immediately towards Legco to oppoſe the violence which Rahn threat- 
ned. Rx; to keep him as ſar ftom the City as he could; but the confuſion 
of the Conſedera es was not leſt then that of the Millainois, when they 

| ” » Which was laid waſte, aban- 
and herein the neighbouring Towns not 
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by the Bridge 

> inſulted over by the enemy, who (it was to be ſuppoſed) would 
quickly come, and fall upon them, to their ruine and undoing: to this 
was added, that they heard a flying cumour, that the Governour bear- 
ing that they were paſa d ovet the Trins was already removed, and 
was already come with his Army very neer Millain; fo as if they ſhould 
go thither, the Governour muſt either neceſſarily be got before them 
with bis Army into the City, or came upon. them when they were hot- 
teſtia be it, or when they ſhould have finiſhed their Siege; in 
any of which caſes there appeared maniteſt ruines for if he ſhould come 
befo:e they were fat down before the City, it would be a raſh and head- 
long reſolution, to go to aſſault a great City well peopled, and that 
they ſhould not be able to continue the Siege, having an enemy Army 
upon their backs, and that in their retreat, which would be neceſſary, 
they were likely to receive a great blow z and that, ſay they ſhould take 
the City, the Souldiers would aſſuredly fall ro plunder, and would not 
obey their Captains commands, but flying from their colouts, and 
running about the City without any Military Diſcipline, nothing 
but ruine was to be expected; they therefore concluded, that their 
going to Millan would afford the enemy an opportunity of ob- 
taining a ſignal Victory: Yet the Duke of Savsy' bad much 2 do 
to keep the Marſhal from going thither. Who alleaged that the preffing 
over the Teſſins bad alwayes been dreadtul to that City, and was likely 
to prove ſo now morethegever, That therefore it behoved them to 
make uſe of the occaſion, and aſpire after the victory, which they 
could not fail of, if they would couragiouſly go about it: That ele 
they 
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they had done better rever to have peſſed the Tefiino, then after ſo 


happily,paſt.it, to do nothing. ' That to make any doubtthereof, was 


nothing elle then to abandon the occafion of overcoming, and to ſhun 
victory : That the Ffench Army had nevet paſt the 7 eſtine, but thar 
the ale the eof had been the entite acquiſition of the State of Millan. 
W herefore then ſhould zhey now forbear, when the Enemy, who were 
inferiour to them in Forces, and far more inferiour in Coufage, would 
never date to ſheꝶ their faces, nar hazard battle, when the people 
full of confuſion and fear, and moreover, very ill ſatisfied with the 
Spaniſh Goverament, would joyn with them in the ruine of fo abhor- 
red an Empire. But reaſons to the contrary, and the àuthotity of 
ſupream command which reſided in the Duke, prevaling over the 
Marſhals Allegations; and the having alſo heard for certain, chat the 
Governour was at laſt gone from the Trench, and was come neer the 
City; the Marſhall was forc'd to give way to the Dukes will, not 
without much mutmuring: Not proceeding: therefore any further, 
and being forc d togo from thence by Famine, they reſolved to go to- 
wards the Lake, and to take Sefts, Anghiers and Arona, which were ſci- 
tuated in the mouth thereof; which believing they ſhould take without 
any manner of difficulty, they thought to be thereby maſters of the 
whole Lake: Wherceby they ſhould command the onely paſſage which 
the Spaniards had to bring men from Germany into the State of Millan. 
And not being now able to bring in any by the Valtoline, that Stare 
would be a prey to the French Armies, when they ſhould affault it 
with greater Forces, - The Duke therefore preferring the fafery and 
advantage of this propoſal, before the airy and perillous enterprize of 
Millain, made the Bridge be broken up, and ordered that the Army 
ſhould march towards the Lake; putting ſome of the Boats, whereof 
the Bridge was made, into Carts q and drawing ſome againſt the current 
of the River, they marched with their Army divided by the River; the 
Marſhal with his French along the left fide, the Duke along the right 
fide, with his Piedmonteſe. But the Governour having, in this interim, 
beard of the Enemies being paſt over the Teſsius, by meſſengers ſent un- 
to him from the City, & ot the confuſion of that City, the deſolation of 
the State of Novarra, and of the Towns on this ſide the River, he at laſt 
left the Trench; and ſending preciſe orders to all thoſe that were either 
in the Country of Tertona, or in the parts about Picenza, to follow him, 
he paſt over the Poe and the I eſsins, with Don Franciſcs di Mels, and 
ſome others, and came to Pavio; and without entring Millan, he 
went directly toward B̃iagraſſa. He ſent Melo, notwithſtanding, to Mil- 
lain, to be Governour ot that Caſtle, leſt ſome diſaſt-r might happen 
in ſo great confuſion. For fearing leſt the Enemy might approach 
the City, he thought fit to put a wile Governour thereinto, and one of 
authority. Melo being come thither, was very diligent in bringing 
Ammunition into the Caſtle by night, leſt if it ſhould have been diſco- 
vered, it might have cauſed greater ſeat in the people: He alſo armed 
12co Horſe which ere come a little before from Germazy, and put the 
much confuſed Affairs of the City into better Ordets. The Horſe be- 
ing armed were preſently ſeat to Biagraſſa, and with them 13 Com- 
panies ot Neapolicans z and thoſe who were come from the 1 
an 
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aud from the parts about Fiacend a, paſt over the Poe and the Gravalone, 
and went to joyn with the Governour, ho in a ſhort time was able to 
muſter 150 Foot, and 3000 Horſe. And whilſt others were coming, 
the Governour went with three Troops of Horſe from Bigæraſſa to Ter- 
navento,the (ame day that the Enemy going from thence went towards 
the Lake. The Marſhall: heating this, who marched on that fide the 
River, and was not — full twelve miles, halted, and adviſed 
with the Duke, and they Both reſolved to return back, and go to their 
former quarters of Tornavento and Bragheraz for it was very probable 
that choſe who marched on this fide with the Marſhal might be 
defeated if they ſhould be purſued by.the Enemy, being divided by 
the River from their aſſociates: For the River, which runs very ſwiftly 
from the Lakes mouth to Tornavento, would not ſuffer them to throw 
over the Bridge there, that fo they might joyn their Forces toge- 
ther; nor did the ſame ſwiftneſs of the River permit that the boats 
which were drawn aganſt the Current could come time enough to 
peece with the others, before the Enemy might come upon them. 
Whereavon the contrary, by returniag back, the Boats which were 
below, would anticipately come to dhe former place; ſo as the Bridge 
being ſpeedily put together, they might meet with their joynt Forces, 
before they could be aſſaulted by the Enemy. This Reſolution was 
ſoon put on and executed; and about the going down of the day, the 
Duke and the Marſhal came both af them to Toxxwevento, the Duke on 
that ſide, and the Marſhal on this, The Marſhals chief care was 
to fortiſie that place, and the Dukes, to caſt over the Bridge ſpeedily; 
2 little below Tornavento, where the Enemy might advance, there was 
2 great ditch, which bad been formerly made by the French, when 
they were maſters of the State of Millain, that they might bring the 
water of Teſeino theteby, and convey it elſewhere; which ditch , be- 
cauſe it proved to no purpoſe, and had coſt much money, was then, 
and is yet called Panperduso, (which we may tranſlate loſt labour) the 
Marſhal made uſe of this ditch for a Trench and Parapet to his men. 
For intending onely to ſtand upon defence, he had left Monſienr D: 
Boiſac, Commiſſary of the Horſe, without, with 300 Horſc, that he 
might flank Panperduto, and playing upon the aſſailants on that fade, 
might keep them from being aſſaulted. The reſt of his men he kept 
within the ditch, where on the Front, and on the left fide, they were 
ſheltred by the fame ditch; on the right fide by the Nawigho, and on 
the back by the Teſino and Tornavento. Being thus ſecurely ſeated, 
the Marſhal ſtay d expecting the Governour, who being returned be- 
fore the Marſhal from Ternavento to Bigaraſſa, made his men advance 
to Cen anʒ ano, within three miles of Tornavento, that he might gaul 
the Enemy on the back, in caſe he ſhould continue his march towards 
the Lake, and that he might fight him if he ſhould darry by the way. 
The Governour came to Conſt an ano, the ſame night that the Marſhal 
was returned to Tornavents: And notwithſtanding that all thoſe that 
were at the Trench, nor other that he expeQed, were not yet come to 
bim, and thoſe that were already come were very weary by their long 
and ſpeedy marchy yet placing his hopes of victory upon coming before 


the Bridge ſhould be pertected, which till it ſhould be ſo kept, the Ene- 
mies 
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mies Forces un united, he as ready to go to aſfault them; the rather for 
bat 6wehonrs before day Gambacorts was me i him with part of the 
horſenwherunto — — fo —— = of the — de- 
ay mig occaſion, by givingthe enemy leaſure to per e Bridge, 
5 — his Army — able rocomimuein the place where = 
were, bat of many'reaſons, but eſpecially fot want of water, he could 
tot, without much danger, and without loſgot honour, retreat, the ene- 
my being ſo neer j ſo as the choice was tixu d to neceſſicy, and tte 
peoples murmuring made the neceſſity greater, who being ſubject to 
ſuch charges, and to ſach'troublein quartering, could not endure that 
the War mould be ſpun om, without hopes of ever ſeeing an end of 
their fo many ſorrows and cala mities; he therefore doubted that ii he 
ſhould delay fighting them now that they were ſo neer, the people 
might go wild, and perhaps produce ſome bad effect; ſo as their opi- 
nions were not liſtned to who thought it raſnneſs to go in the condition 
they were in to aſſault an Army well munited within its Works, and 
which, when the Bridge ſhould be made, would become more power- 
ful but the peoples crying out for battle prevailed over theſe and ma- 
ny other conſiderations; and the Governour inclining to give them 
ſatis faction, gave order to fight; he had not now above 0000 Foot 
in his Camp (for all the Foot were not yet artived) and between four 
and fiye thouſand Horſe, who by reaſon of the ſtreight ſituation were 
placed behind the Foot, in nine Squadrons z ſo as the Foot were toun- 
dergo the whole brunt of battle, without receiving any help from the 
Hotſe- Matqueſs Spina was by the Governours fide, and Don Fran- 
ciſco di Melo who was come that very night from the Caſtle of Milluun, 
out of the great deſirei he had to be preſent at this action: The conflict 
or rather the aſſault, began four hours after Sun- riſing, on the ſecond of 
June, and endured till three of the night; ſo as they tought fifteen hours 
withuut any intermiſſion, and was continued by the aſſailauts, with 
much valout and cotiſtancie , though upon ſo many diſadvantagious 
terms; the enemies were very well ſhelrer'd ( as hath been ſaid) on 
all ſides, and yet the aſſailants, who gave the aſſault with naked breaſts, 
and in open field, advance d ſo far, as they camè to puſh of Pike, for all 
the hundred horſe which were left without by the Marſhal , for though 
they turned at firſt to good purpoſe, to keep the aſſailants aloof from 
the Trenches 3 yet the Governour having ſent Gambacorta againſt chem 
with five hundred horſe, and after him another ſquadron of as many 
Curaffiers , commanded by Auguſtine Fieſco, Gambacorta fell furioully 
upon the Enemy, aud drove them into a wood which was behind them 3 
whereinto when he with his men entered, they were furiouſly-played 
upon by muzket ſhot from the Enemies Trench, whereby ſome of 
them were flain, amongſt which'Gambacorre, who was ſhot through 
the: body with two Musltet bullets; A death which was efteemed a 
great loſs 3 be being a gemleman of a ſtout heart, good at Counſel- 
and well vers d in military affairs, wherein he had given good proof 
of his valour: whetefore his death was much reſented by the whole 
camp; the horſe which entred the wood with him, their captain being 
ſain, were forc'd to retreat, and were purſued by the enemies horſe, 
which Gn this the others conſternat ĩon, ) had time to are ; 
they 
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they chaſed them till they came to Fieſco's ſquadron, who did not one 
ly make head againſt them, but forc'd the French back into the ſame 
wood wherce not daring to come forth any more, the aſſailants, when 
that impediment was removed, had opportunity to advance unto the 
Trenches ; amidſt all this toiſ and danger the heat was exceſſive great, 
and. there was no water thereabouts; ſo as the ſouldiers, hot with con- 
tinual fighting, baving no ſhade to ſhelter them from the Sun, which 
ſhone then exceſſive hody, nor water here with to quench their thieft, 
they could no longer withſtand the extream beat, which conſumed 
thein bath within, and witbout. Serjant Major OcFaviana ſaw a Wind- 
mill ſome what far from the place of fight, hut well guarded by the 
enemy he went thicher with a good many Musketeers, and driving 
the Defendants away, nat wubout much conteſt, he became maſter 
thereof, -aad opened unto the tbirſt- burnt Sauldiers a large vein of 
water, wha as ſoon as they heard thereof forſook their ranks, and 
without any reſpeR las contuſedly in crouds to refreſh themſelves 
therewith; this refreſhment enabled the army to continue the fight 
more. vigorouſly 5 and the Governour hearing what refreſhment the 
Army bad veceived, ordered Sauli ta have a great care of that ſta- 
tion, and not to abandon it without particular order from bim; 
but all this while the victory was far off, the Duke of Sevey having re- 
made the Bridge, paſt over with his freſh-mea to this fide the river, 
and brought very ſeaſonahle ſuecour to the French, who were ready to 
forſake the field; by whoſe coming though the defence was much 
ſtrengthned, yet did not the aſſailants fail to play their part, but kept 
the field a5 before; and therefore though the Dukes arrival took from 
them the glory of victory, yet was it not ſufficient to make them 
loſers; at laſt that which the night could not do, the wearynefs of the 
ſouldiers did, which put an end to the aſſault three hours after Sun- 
ſet; the aſſailanis departed in good order, not loſiag one man in the 
retreat, being well back d by the Cavalry; but this was more then 
needed; ſor not apy of the enemy ( ⁊ thing not often read of) came 
out of their Trenches, to purſue them; their end being onely to keep 
their quarters, they thought they had done enough to keep from being 
driven from thence or peradveature,the Gallantry ſhewed that day by 
the aſſailants made them keep in; but becauſe the place where the fighc 
was was incapable of quarter, being nothing but bruſh- wood, without 
water, ſave that of the Mill, without Trees, without fortifications, or for- 
radge fac the Horſe, which had born armed men all that day, without 
either food or reſt , they were forced to go quarter at Biegeraefſs, which 
was fift-en miles off; this bufineſs decided the difference between the 
Duke and the Marſhal touching going to Millan; and the Army that 
was aſſaulted had the honour, though not the title of victory, which 
was due to it by Military law, for having kept it's ſtation and it would 
have carried away entirely the title of Victory, if the Duke of Parma, 
who was the chiet occaſion and end of theſe conflicts, had made uſe of 
the occaſion of paſſing over the l rench at 7ortoxa at the fame time 
when it was abandoned by the Goveinour, and had ſo paſt happily in- 
to his Dominions. This Prince, as you bave heard, was ſent: Gm 
Bremi to Nizz4, with a convoy of three thoulagd Foot, and three 
Ffff hundred 
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hundred Horſes to the end that the going of the Confederates army 
towards the territories of Nævara being likely to draw the Governour 
with bis mea, from defending the Trench, to defend theſe paris, the 
Duke might-wake his way by that Trench, when it ſhould be abandon- 
ed, and paſs ſecurely into the Countrey of Piacen{s, The buſineſs ſuc- 
cceded as it was deſigned, and better; for the Governour being forced 
by the unexpected paſſage of the French over the Teſ6ino, haſtily to 
forſake the French. which he left guarded by Carls della Gatta, with 


onely five hundred foot, too ſmall a number by much for the large 


extent thereof, and the weather being then very dry, and the Scrivi 
very ſhallow, it bad been eaſie for the Duke to paſs the Trench, and 
come into his States; and if, as eaſily he might, he had done fo, what 
greater glory could the Confederates have won, then to have then put 
chat Prince happily and honourably into his Dominions and thar 
whereas to keep them from doing ſo the Governour would force them 
to fight with ſo much diſadvantage, againſt the Trench of Tertona; th 
to effect it, by better and more adviſed counſels had compelled him 
te abandon that Trench; nor had their glory ended here; for they 
might moreover have boaſted to have almoſt totally freed the Dukes 
Dominions ,, and to bave brought his Convoy ſaſe into the territories 
of Piacen a; which being joyned to the forces which were there alrea- 
dy might have defended that Prince from being injured by the Spaniſh 
forces which ſucceſſes would aſſuredly have been glorious, and me- 
morabie, if the Duke of Parma had co-operated to perfecting of the 
common ends and Counſels; the reaſons which hindred the Duke of 
Parma from doing ſo may be gueſt at by a letter which he writ to the 
Duke of S4vey, in anſwer to one written to him by the ſaid Duke, two 
days before the conflict at Torneventoz wherein Parma was exhorted 
to advance, and get into his Dominions by the Trench which the ene- 
my bad abandoned; whereunto Parma anſwered the day after what had 
hapned at Tornavento; that it was impoſsible for him to undertake 
that journey, for want monyes ; that mo:eover he wanted viduals, 
munition, and carriages to convey his baggage, though it were but lit- 
tles and that it was impoſhble for him, though he ſhould: make nevec 
ſo much diligence, to repair ſo many wants; eſpecially ſince he who 
was deputed to defiay the expences had refuſed to pay a ſmall ſum of 
money which he had deſited; he alſo ſaid that by the convoy which 
was given him he had no power to command, nor to make the Soul- 
diers obey him; ſoas he could not make uſe of them who were be- 
come very contumacious z for though at firſt, they ſeemed very willing 
to ſerve him, yet not long after they bad altered their minds at the 
inſtigation of others, who had ſuggeſted unto them , that they ſhould 
not be ſatisfied in them pay, when they ſhould be come into his Coun- 
trey ; Wherefore perceiving that ill blood began to be bred amongſt 
them, and that this malady began to ſpread abroad in the multitude, it 
had ſo infected them, as many of them had run away that very nigh'; 
and that therefore he had given them leave to go unto the Camp, to the 
end that his Majeſties aff.irs might ſuffer no prejudice by their abſence 
and parting that very night from N with ſeven other horſe, he 
went towards the Sca, whither being come about break of day he = 
| r 
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red a little Veſſel at Valiri, and ſteering directly towards Lerici, and 
paſſing incognito through the Luniggiana, he came unknown and al- 
moſt unaccompanied into the ſame City from whence he departed ten 
moneths before, ſo nobly attended by Lords and Seuldiers, full of 
high and generous deſigns, like one who had return'd from war in tri- 
umph; and yet when he was come home, he ſeemed more diſtaſted 
with his ſucceſs, then ſorry tor what he had dones - Marqueſs Villa, by 
reaſon of new advertiſements which he bad received, was gone with 
the Piedmont Horle and Foot to Vegbera, to aſſiſt the Duke in 

over the Trench; but hearing that he was gone towards the Sea, in- 
tending to go by that way into his States, he reſolved to march to Pi. 
edmont whither he was ſent for by the Duke of Savoy : he therefore 
went from Yoghera to Caſtel nuovo upon the Scrivia, where refreſh- 
iog his Souldiers and his Horſes, he went, ſtrait rowards:the Trench 
which was not far from Ca#el nuovo, and making a ſufficient gap by 
Mattockes and Spades, he palsd through it, ſo neer Tartona as 
he was ſaluted by the Artillery, though without prejudices wheres 
by the Duke might know how glorious an action he had let lip, 
Having once more paſs d through the Territories of Aleſſandria, 
with like happy ſucceſs as he had done before, the Countrey be- 
ing unfurniſhed of Souldiers, he came without any oppoſition to 
Ati, and from thence to the Duke, who was ſtill with the Marſhal. 
at Tornavento, that they might not Joſe the glory which they had won 
by making that place good againſt ſo fierce an aſſault; and as if they 
expected a ſecond :flaulr, they. ſeemed not at all to fear it, bur ſtood 
fix d, and reſolved to receive it 3 but not being re-afſaulted, nor being 
able to tarry there any longer with ſo, many diſ-accommodations, and 
being greatly moleſted with abundance of Horſe flies or Hornets, 
which the dead unburied carcaſes had cither drawn thither, or gene- 
rated, they reſolved to remove from thence, leaving theſe words wri-- 
tenin a conſpicuous place. al | 


| Quod non potuerunt Hiſpani, potuerunt Taffani. 


What the Spaniards could not do, 
Hornets and Horſe-flies did purſue. 


And making their firſt march towards the Lake, when they were 
come thither, they threw a Bridge over between Seſte and Caſtel- 
letto, Towns which lie in the mouth thereof, intending to go from 
thence, to before Arona, and to take it; and thinking to make them-- 
ſelves firſt maſters of A»giera, a Town which lies alſo upon the Lale, 
over againſt Arona, they planted Batteries againſt ir, The Count 
Bolognino was entred Arona with a good Garrifon, which would Fave 
withſtood the Siege a good while, it it bad been attempted by the ene- 
my; but a ne and unthought. of neceſſity forced them to retreat and 
quit the Country; for the Covernour, after what had hapned at Ter- 
navents had made up the Body of an Army neer Buffaloro, between Bia- 
graſſa and Tarnaxento; and having r back to guard the 9 
Ffff 2 0 
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of Milla, and Belognino with Forces into Arona, be threw two Bridges 
over the Tefivs, by which paſſing over that River, he gave out that 
he would go to Renognanc, a Town on the leſt ſide of the Sefpe, where 
he might commodiouſly beſiege the enemy, who were quarter d in the 
mouth ofthe Lake; and hinder their proceedings, and keep them from 
tetreating; ſo as they muſt peceſlazily be conſumed there, for want of 
meat 5 for that Country being abandoned by the Country people, who 
were withdrawn tothe Mountains, and the Governour keeping in Ro- 
magnene, they could not be nouriſbed by the Country, nor teceive yi. 
Auals nor ſuceour from Piedmont, nor from the County of Vercelli, by 
reaſon of the craggy Hill which rifeth from Romegnaene towards the 
Lake: on the fide whereof there: were only three ways, which bei 
guarded by reaſonable Garriſons, excluded all paffing from Piedmont 
to the Lake: this evident danger being foreſeen by the Duke, and by 
the Marſha), they quickly gave over the enterpriſe and retreated ; and 
paſſing back over the Tefinsy they got before hand into Rewagnen, 
where they ſix d their quarters, ſeeming as if they would keep there; 
but the Governour being come to Carpignane, he incommodated them 
there, and begitt them on ſundry ſides, and ſent ſome men into the 
Country ot Yerc4li, to bindet ebe bringing of proviſions to Rowg- 
nana; hereſore they were forced to go from thence, and 2bandoning 
thei State of Mallain, retreated into Piedmont, being leſſened bothin 
Forces and Honour i \inſfoamctvas the reſt of their Army being dif- 
banded, moſtof the. Fyencts retreated to Pinervots, and from theneeins 
to Faance. and the Piedmonteſes kept in Predwmont. 
The Confederates Army being diſfolved, the Governour betook 
himſeli to drive out the French Garriſons, which kept yet fortified in 
ſome patts of the State of. Millan; and ſent ſeveral Commanders to 
recover them. Don Martine d Arigena recovered Fontancto: in the 
County of Nouara, which was taken by che Confederates, and till 
now kept with a ſtout Garriſon, Don YincenFoGon2ogeretoveted nm 
ny other Towns in the ſame. Giuſeppe Monpavone; Governour of 
Aleſſandria, drove the French Garzifon out of Au; and it being a 
place of conſequence , he fortified it; and now there remained no 
Towns in the hands of the French, except Bremi and Villas. Villata 
was quickly {lighted and aban by a ſmall, Garriſon which was in 
it; ſo as all the remainder of the buch were in Bremi; which being a 
ſtrong Town, and well munired, the taking of it was put off to another 
_ ———— — teſentment againſt ee _ 
\ Savoy 3. Laa Bevcaptaniels, by Orders, entred Gainers, and 
without any oppoſition took is, ana it ; and Don H di Si- 
v, who ſucceeded iMarqueis Spipols' in tlie plaee of General of the 
Horſe, entred the County of Aſſi with ſome Hole, and took #120; 
Menteali#-ard Monttgroffs 5 and ſome of the Garrifons of Aliſſandria, 
made invoads imo therenemies Country, burning and ſacking many of 
their Towns: which actions did gainſay thoſe ſecret intelligenees which 
| ſaid, and more publicklythe Matſhaly that the Duke' held with the Spa- 
niards 3: but greater reſeutmems were plotted againſt te Duke of Par- 
ma, wha being come. into his State was not idle; for th the Mar- 
quels. Fila was gone from thence ( hath bees ſaidyand was returned 
| N to 
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to Piedmont, and that conſequently, the Duke wanted that aſſiſtance; 
yet overcoming all difficulties with his uadauated ſpirit, and having 
yet ſome two or three thouſand French with him, part whereof were 
come with Matqueſs Villa, part ſent to him by the River of Genes, 
with permiſſion trom the Genoeſes, and having added to theſe a Body 
of his own Subjects, and ſome others that he had taken into pay, be 
once more beſieged Koitofrens at a diſtances nor herewithall content 
be by way of reſenting Prince Deria's attempts againſt Yaldevrars, ſett 
to take St. Stepbano, a Town belonging to the ſame Prince in Fee from 
the Emperour, ſeated upon the Conſines of the Sta e of Genes; and 
paſſing over the Poe was entred into the State of Cremonia3 and doing 
much prejudice to the. Towns of that Country, he pretended tevenge 
for the ruines occaſioned in his Country by the Kings Souldiers; where- 
fore the Governour, being ſcandalizedat theſe new attempts, and ſee- 
irg the State of Millain almoſt freed of the Confederates Forces, he 
ſent ſome of his men under Don Martine d Arazone to prejudice that 
Duke, with order to qua: ter in thoſe States, and that without attempt- 
ing any thing againſt the chief Cities he might over- run the Country, 
to the end, that the Duke being mortiſied by ſuch loſſes, and terrified 
by fear of greater, might learn to know bow unable he was to defend 
himſelf againſt the Kings iacenſed Forces. Don Martine being entred 
into the Stool Faces, firſt, freed Revtofrens from being beſieged 
by the Dukes men, drove away ther affailams, and killing and taking 
many of them priſoners purſued them to underneath the Walls of Pia- 
cen Na, he afterwards recovered the Caſtle St. Stephano for Prince Doris, 
which was taken from him by the Dukes men; and Cardinal Tri vii 
being eatredar the ſame time, by Orders from the Governour, with 2 
Regiment of Dutch, into the States of Cremona and Lodi, he drove out 
thole that were placed there in Garriſon in ſome Towns that the Duke 
had taken but a little before in thoſe parts then paſſing over the Poe, 
and joyning with ! Aragena, he went 10 poſſeſs hitaſelt of the State cal - 
Ted Palauicina, by which acquiſition all Commetce was almoſt ister- 
died b<tween Parma and Piadenaa; many Towns of thoſe Territories 
were afterwards taken, and the Salt-pitswere deſtfoyed, which brought 
in a great revenue; and the Duke of Parma, not able to keep the Feld 
againſt the Spaniards, retired to Piactud a where he was firſt befieged 
at a diſtance, and cloſet afterwards; it is a thing verywell worth obſer- 
vation,zo think bow that Price amid{t (o many adrerfites, and being 
neer pay dat e, did. 8 ding _— —— fieft reſoluti- 
ons, and howhe kept his firſt hopes, again all ility of not 
rar his retenfions, but even ot being preſerved from no 
fuinzs for though he had much reaſon not to doubt that the King 
of France, who was his onely hope, and who endeavoured nom to 
get the Princes of Italy to adbere unto bim, would fofftr that the 
firſt and almoſt, onely one of thoſe Princes, and who ſo freely aud 
ſo couragiouſly had declared for him and his Crown; would ſuffer that 
be ſhould now upon that account be oppreſt and ruin: d; making Aim 
thereby an example to others, how little they were - in the like caſe, to 
relie upon the protection of that Crown ; yet the Aſfaits of that'Kir'g 
were at that time reduced to fo bad a condition, that they rather focnted 
to 
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to need being aſſiſted by others, then to aſſiſt others. The Cardinal 
Infants, going from the Confines of Flanders with a gallant Army, was 
entted Picard; and having taken £4 Capella and Corbie, two principal 

laces upon thoſe Frontiers, over · ran that Province victoriouſly; and 

urning, and ſacking all before him, he was advanced even to the Walls 
of Amiens, andò: Quintins, And the King not having Forces in readineſs, 
to with-ſtand ſo tudden, and ſo unexpected a ſtorm, cauſed Men and 
Armes to be tumultuouſly raiſed, for the defence of Pari it ſelt; and 
by an Edict, which the French in their Language call Arierban, which 
is as much as to ſay, the laſt Call, (which the Kings of France never 
make uſe of, but in extream neceſſity) he ſummoned all his Feudatories, 
and all bis Nobility, to aſſiſt in defence of the publick ſafety, which was 
then totteting. Nor was this all the danger of that Kingdom; forthe 


Prince of Conde was forced to riſe from before Dole, a Town in 367. 


gondy, whither he had been ſent a little before by the King with a pow- 
erful Army. For- Gale being affiſted by people of the ſame County 
was entred Burgondy. with a ſtrong Army; and ove.- running all the 
Towns thercot on this fide the Some, had taken Merabanle, and was 
come to before St. Jean di Beauime, a Town ſtanding upon the Some, 
between Verdune and Shallowne. Nor was this Kingdom in leſs danger 
on the parts towards Spain; whither the King baving ſent à powerful 

Army, commanded by the fame Prince of Conde, wherein were many 
Signieurs of France that ſerved to aſſault Spain on that ſide; and the 
Prince being encamped before Fonterabie, a frontier Town of Spain 
over ag ainſt Geſcony, he bad reduced it to great extremity, not without 
much danger to Spain, if it had ifaln into the hands of the French, as 
neceſſarily it muſt have done, had not the Admiral of Caſtile come 
from Spain with 10000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, which paſſing over the 
Pirenean Mountains, came unexpeRedly to before Fomterable, juſt as 
it was upon Articles of ſurrender, and freed it luckilys for at the Admi- 
. rals appearing, the Prince of Cende raiſed the ſiege, and the Admiral 

taking St. Fobn di Lax, and beſieging Vapenne, over - ran CN, 
plundering and bringing the parts thereabouts into compoſition; how 
could the Duke of Parma expect or fancy unto himſelt any aſſiſtance 
from the King of France, whilſt his own Kingdom was ſo full of trou- 
bles, and aſſaulted on ſo many fides ? and which was worſe for him, 
the French were almoſt gone all out of 7:aty,- and the Spaniards were 
increaſed in numbers and reputation, and leit untroubled by that 
League which was intended for theic ruine. He ſaw appatently that 
could not be diverted from prejudicing him 3 nay, the Goyernour of 
Millain baving heard that ſome few French, who were yet in Caſſalt, 
were ready to pals over to Piacenza in boats, when they ſhould ſee the 
Poe ſwolne with water, bad ordered that à Steccado ſhould be made 
over that River neer Valenz i, ro withſtand thoſe Forces, and had 
a good Garriſon to be placed thete to oppoſe thoſe boats, ad all others 
who ſhould go upon that Awer: And the Governour had given order 
to Cardinal Triuultio, to have an eye to thoſe parts; who tearing leſt 
ſome Mantuans, and ſome of the State of Venice, not being able to 
enter the neareſt way into the Dukes States, might by way of divecſion 
aſſault the State of Cremona, or of Lodi, he went firſt with the men that 
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were afligned him to the frontiers of thoſe Counties, to defend them 
from any incurſion , ſo as that Prince was excluded from any ſuccour 
on every fide. There was onely one loop-holeleft open, from which 
he might hope for ſafety amidſt theſe ſo many ſtreights z which was the 
King of France his Fleet, at thattime come into the Liguſtick Sea, as 
ſhall be ſaid in its proper place. But to boot with the hiadrance(as 
ſhall be ſaid ) which the Spaniſh Gallies gave to the landing of the 
French Fleet, k:eping it from landing its men; the Governour who 
was himſelf with part of his Army in Aleſſandria, ſtood ready to op- 
poſe any who ſhould land in relief of che Duke, or to prejudice the 
State of Millan. This was the condition of this Dukes Afﬀaits z and 
to fill up all his misfortunes, the Emperour after having taken the 
Duke ot Saxony off fromthe Proteſtant League, and brought him by 
the peace of Prague id fide with him, he had alſo at this very time 
comp. £;'d, bis fervent deſire of ſeeing: his Sor, the King of Hangary; 
Elected King oſ the Romans; an Election which had ſuffered great op- 
poſition, by thole who defirous to abaſe the Auſtrian-name, uſed 
all the means they could to keep him from it 5 the which being over- 
come by the dexterityand ſeverat negotiations of the Spaniſh Agears 
in that Court, and i mop + he Count 4 0gziate, it was happily 
atchieved about Chriſtmaſs, the year 1636. In which Election, the 
Marqueſs of Caſtagneda, who was Embaſſadour from Spain with the 
ſame King of Hungary, upon whom the Election fell, did very much 
co-operate: True it is that tha ſucceſs of the Auſtrian Forces at this 
time, did very much facilitate this choice); which faving ſhut up 
the Swedes in the furtheſt corner of Pomerania, and were neer driving 
them out of Germany, obliged ſom of the Electors, though contrary 
to their wills, to permit that the Imperial Diadem,ſhould be continued 
in the Houſe of Aſtria; the peace and union of the Duke of Saxony, 
and this Coronation, and the late viorier, did doubtleſly redound 
much to the greatneſs and ſecurity of the Auſtrian name: ſo as the 
Duke of Parma mig ht ſee how profperouſly the Auftrians whom he 
had abandoned, proceeded, and on the contrary, how the de vo- 
King of France his affairs, which he had ſo readily and with ſo mach 
tion embraced, how much, I ſay, they bad miſcarried, and con- 
ſequently he might eaſily perceive to what condition his affairs were 
brought; and that to ſtaad pertinaciouſly to theſe deſigns, was nothing 
elſe but to fight againſt heaven, and to run head- long into ruine; he 
might alſo know that the Princes of Italy were not well pleaſed. with 
this new fire which be had kindled in 1j. 

I be Pope, in conſidetation of the Sovereignty which the Apoſtolick 
See bath over the Duke of Parms's Domin:ons, feared that they might 
be poſſeſs d by the Spaniards; and was angry that the Duke who was 
his Feudatory ſhould ſo obſtinately ſubject himſelt ro ſo many evils 3 
wherefore not only he, but the great Duke, whoſe Siſter was Wife to 
the Duke of Parma, interceded for him io the King of Spain and his 
Agents, to be more reſerved in their reſearments, defiring them to 
pardon ſomewhat, in reſpect of the mer ts of the former Dukes of Par- 
ma, much in teſpect of tha Prince his young y ears, ard not to diſcom- 


poſe Italy; and they centinually ſollicited the Duke, ſometimes by 
fair 
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fair mcans, ſometimes by foul; that he would foreſee and know his 
danger, and the like of; the common affairs 3 they prevailed more with 
the King of Spain and bis Agenta, thee with the Duke, The King 
ſeemed willing to paſs by fo many offences, : and to reſtore his Territo- 
ries ſtee and entire to the Duke, as they were before he had uſed any 
hoſtitizy, without leflening his former: authority or liberty; but all 
this was nothing; for the es devotion to the King of Frame was 
ſuch, and had ſo bewitched him as he was um ſo as not 
knowing how to forſake this earihiy deity, by whom be boped to ob- 
tain an earthly. Patadiſe; be ſeemed to rejoyce ia becoming a Martyr, 
and in ſacrificing, bis State and Fortune in maintenance of his Faith and 
Devotion towards that Deity vrham he had once adored, and to vom 
he had wholly dedicated himſelf: wherefore the loſſes he had ſuffer'd, 
the dangers he had run, and thoſe which did Rill threaten him, nor ibe 
afflictions of his people, (who deſirous to rid themſelves of ſo many ſors 
rows deſired be would iucline to peace; ) nor any fair conditions that 
could he offer d him could do no good upon him 5 nor did they ap- 
pear adequate remedies to mitigate: his mind, but rather made bim de 
more tefractory. The Governour not being able any longer to endure 
ſo much . obdurancy juſtiſied the Kings intentions to theſe Princes, 
which was not to opprels this Prince, but to reduce him and all 7ta 
to quiet; and reſolved at laſt to alter his way of proceeding z and to 
2 with more ſeverity ſince he ſaw fair means could do na good; 
e therefore gave ordes to Cardinal Friveltioto: beſiege Piacensa yet 
cloſer, and ſent Colonel Cii di 28 him, a valiant and underſtanding 
Souldier ho by order from the Cardinal aſſaulted Ri valta, and took ic 
within five days 3 thete were in it 00 Foot, whereof 50 French, who 
went all free out, and the French were ſeat with a ſuſſicient convoy into 
France. The Cardinal deſigning afterwards to take the Iſland which is 
incompaſſed by the Phe, = againſt Placen a; ſent Serjeant Major o. 
taviana S auli to take it; who going firſt to diſcover it, with the Engineer 
Preſtino,, drew afterward necs itwith his men ; who being got iato the 
Ifland they firſt repuls d five barques loaded with Souldiers which 
were ſent from FPiacend a, as ſoon as the enemies defign was known, 
to prepoſſeſs the Ilan; be alſo fortified the bank which was op- 
poſite to Piacend a, and built a Fort in the midſt of the Iſland, 
whereby he became waſter of it, and began to ſtreighten the City; 
and at the ſame time the Cardinal and Marqueſs Antoni Piuro Lu- 
na%, Who was General of the Artillery, did much moleſt the City 
with their Artillery; affairs continued thus for above a moneth; in 
which time the Catdinal ſent Don Yincenzo Con aga to take ſeveral Ca- 
ſtles in tte territories of arma, and Gil ai Hays, to take othets in thoſe 
of PlatenIs by thetaking whereof the Cities of Pema and Nlacen d. 
being more ftreightaed were quite excluded all communication; at 
laſt the Duke ſeeiog che Mills neer the City beaten down by the ene- 
mies Artillery, the State almoſt wholly poſſeſs d by the enkmy, all 
Commerce kept from the City of Parma, himſelf and bis Wile ſo 
ſtreightiy beſieged in Niarenx a, as the ſcarcity ot victuals was ſo great in 
that Cuy, chat wanting meat even himſelf to eat, he held it for an ex- 
traordinary preſent to eceive every weck a Calf from 01tawtens S rex 
— whic 
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which was duly ſent him by order from the Governour, and which be- 
ing ſafely kept was all the fleſh he hed for his own Table for the whole 
week; finding himſelf therefore, I ſay, thus ſtreightned, and baving 
no hope of ſuccour, he foreſaw he ſhould be reduced to utmoſt extre- 
mity, it he ſhould not yield to theſe ſo terrible tempeſts  wherefore he 
began to liſten to conditions of Agreement, which were ſtill kept on 
foot in Millan for all the fighting and batteries, by Count c in 
the Popes name, and in the name of the great D 


* 41 „ 


| uke, by bis Secretrary 
Dominico Pundoiptier 3 nor was the agreement hard to be made; for the 
Spaniſh Agents being deſirous to have an end of all this trouble, accept 
of any conditions: when therefore it was known that the Duke would 

rley, all hoſtility was ſuſpended, and an agreement was quickly made 
eee Don Franciſca di Melo, Embaſſadour plenipotentiary from the 
King of Spain to the Princes ot Itaiy, and Secretary Pandolphino. The 
Articles were approved by the Governour, and by the Duke ; but 
were never publiſhed but by what was comprehended by the ſequele, 
and by what was commonly ſaid, they were; that the Duke returning 
to the King of Sp4ins devotion ſhould enjoy the ſame, nay greater ho- 
nours under the protection of the King 5pazn, then formerly ; that he 
ſhould renounce any League made with any other Prince, agaioſt the 
Crown of Spain; that he ſhould diſmiſs all the French, with a: Paſs- 
port that ſhould be given them by the State of Millain, whereby they 
might ſafely. pals into France, and that in lieu of them the Duke ſhould 
have a Garriſon of Italians, Dutch or Swiſſers, ſuch as the King ſhould 
confide in: That the. Goyernour ſhould withdraw.all his men into the 
State of Millain, quitting all Towns that were taken, and leaving them 
ia the ſame condition they were in before the War; all which Articles 
were fully performed on both ſides. 


| U | fayoursthat he 
could expect from his Majeſty ; that therefore the Kings Forces had 


ter 
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ter having been troubled with war to keep them, all would end in 2 
neceffary reſtitution 5 that hetein the States appertaining to the See of 
Rome were concerned, which would never ſit Aon by [0 great a loſß; 
that che great Duke of Thſcany was herein concern d, a Prince fo well 
affextedto the Crown of Spain; and who had merited ſo well thereof; 
and whoſe ſtiendſhip' was now of great concerutment thetennQvñ chat 
the Duke of Parme's wife who was niete to the Empetour Was con- 
cerned hetein, ſo as what tealoh bad he to diſtaſte the pau Duke in a 
thiag which ſo ne-tly concern d bitt, in his fiſters behalf, aud by aliena- 
ting um to give occaſibn to him who could not ſit don by the tuine 
of bis fifler, add brother in law; to fall üpHae reſolves by way bf 
teſententʒ was the condition of affairs fuck us this time, as that᷑ it made 
fot the Crown of 22 to alienate Prince who was moſt ſincetely in- 
clined to the intereſt thereof? that whit was yet of greater importance, 
the ſatisfaction, aud ſaſety of all the Princes of Ian, was herein con- 
cerned; who thinking ſo great ati increaſe of the Spaniards power in 
Italy was a'detrtaſe'of their own Empire and Liberty, would babe 
tun d che whole world upſide down, rather then ſuffer: thoſe States to 
de joyn d to that of Ailliav; to whit purpoſe was it then to deſtroy 

Prince, whoſe deſtruction would oceaſion wat to ſucceed war, hatte 

to ſutceed hatted umity to ſacceed enmity, to the ſo much prejudice 
of the deſttoyet? thut there W freſh example, what wars, troubles 
and dangers, the taking away of the Palatinate from it's natural Prince 
had occaſoned, and: id ſtill occaſion to the Emperour, and to the 
Houſe of Autria; that the Exattiples of the Valioline, and Duke of 
Mantua in Iiah, were yet mote evident; thus they, by theſe argumeitz, 
und examples, concluded that neceſſity was turned to vertue in the King 


of Spain. | | 
J Guahe Duke was the ſubject of no leſs various diſcourſe; ſome prai- 
ſed, others diſpraiſed the generoſity of his mind, which coul hot fu Mit 
to thelinjuries and oppteſſions of rhe Spaniards, but had dared to oppole 
theit᷑ imolenciesʒ thet de had given i fingular example of a fige ſpint,be- 
— whe Prince z and had+adght the Spaniards, who Had vont to 
infulccover the Prinees of 7#ahy;how they ought to eſteem them, how te- 
fpeAfully they ought to proceed with them, add whar the greater and 
more powerful Rorencares ean de, when the ſeſſer can make fuch noiſe; 
char che reaſon why he had not Tefpuſſedl the chief end of bis high 
and qenerous ptetences, was nor oũt of any fauſt of his, but pf others; 
it bei _ tharit they had proceeded etfettually before V, 
naly would nevef hube feen a wote illuſtrious 84y tor ber idetty, then 
that wherein he wen out artbed froth hs Dotinions, when figliting the 
Spaniat# at Pome'Caroye; hie Hal the better f them, add few their 
Captain, who led them ori'ſo proudly againſt hich; that 75 eannot 


detradt tom tt e ny of etfterpriſes, eſpecially when their miſcarriage 
procteds' from caluab accidents 5 that howfoever, amidſt fo many ad- 
verfitieshe had made the Spaniatds fee that a great part of their loſſes, 
and dangers, bad proceeded from his alienation 3 that the PAvian, and 
Novareſe Townszythe Cities of Allan, and Pavia, together with their 
rerricories; had deubtleſly ſuffered more prejudice upon his account, 
then the parts about Parma, and Piacenza; and that Millalu, „ 
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had been as neer being loſt as Piacen ia and Farma; that therefore the 


Potenra'es of Italy were always to acknowledge the leſſening of the 
Spaniſh prereaſions, the moderation, and reſp , which ſhall hereafter 
be uſed cowards them, the eſteem which ſhall be had of them, and their 


liberty, from this Prince; otbers, on the contrary, aſcribed the actions 
of this Prince neither co worth nor generoſity, but to madneſs of 
youths for beginning at their beginning, and continuing to the end of the 
Tragedy, they ſaid, that withour any juſt occaſion given, he had ſwer- 
ved fromthe footſteps of his forefathers 5 who having placed the ſound- 
eſt foundation of their Principality upon Frieadſhip with Spain, had 
never reaſon to repeat it; what reaſon then had this Prince to doubt 
the fayour and protection of that Crown, if he bad contiaued to follow 
his Predeceſſots foot: ſteps ? but that from his Infancy he bad aſpiring 
thoughts, and grea et pre:entions then became his condition; that he 
ſeemed to undervalue the Friendſhip of Spain; and that by inclining 
more to that of France he had begot no little diſtruſt of bis inten- 
tions, which cauſed the Spaniards ro conceive ill of him, and to ſpy into 
his ways ; whereby diſcovering his averſion, he had given them occa- 
ſion to complain thereof, and ſometimes to break forth into words of 
juſt reſentment 53 which might have ſerved to admoniſh him; but he 
eſteeming this medicine poyſon bad broken out upon ſmall occaſion; 
nay indeed upon none at all, if he would conſider things juſtly ; chief- 
ly when the queflion was touching a Prince ſo inferiour in force and. 
e to the King of Spain, aad when greater things had been paſt by, 
y greater Princes, and wink d at, to keep them from diſturbing the 
blike pe ice; how many diſtaſtes bad Duke Charles Emansel ſuffered 
tore he hroke with Spain; nor did he ever come to any breach till 
his own Dominions were aſſaulted by the Spaniards; ſo as he may ra- 
ther be ſaid to bave taken up arms in his own defence, then againſt the 
Crown of Sn; how many injuries have the Yenetians paſt by, nay 
how many the Popes chemlſe!ves, not to mention other Princes? how 
many diſlikes have been wink'd at between the. two Crowns of Spain 
and France, and between them and other Princes 3 that great Princes 
do ſometimes uſe acts of ſuperiority and Seigniorie towards leſſer 
Princes, and the leſſer have been known to think. it wiſdom to ſuffec 
them 3 not do greater Princes uſe always to look big upon leſſer, but 
to proceed moderately with them; generouſly pardoning the defects 
and failing of leſſer Prince; committed againſt them, without ſo much 
a8 taking any notice thereof otherwiſe the world would be turn d upſide 
down, if arms were to be taken up upon every ſmall offence; that this 
is kept for the laſt refuge of an aſſaulted, or totteriug State; not to 
offead or provoke one that is more powerful; not to vent hatred upon 
the weaker, or to ſecure ſuſpition; that then there being no occaſion 
of a breach, it muſt neceſſarily be concluded, that either ſeat of being 
oppreſt by the Spaniſh forces, or hopes of getting either the Sta e ot 
Millain, or part of it, by adhecing to France, or a deſire to put Italy into 
her former liberty, by driving out the Spaniards, had thruſt him upcn 
this novelty ; as for fear, it was ſaid, that being ſtrengthned by the ſo 
many mcrits of his predeceſſours, he could not poſſibly dread thoſe. 
forces which had been ſuch a prop and defence to other Princes of 
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Tialy, that bad not deſerved fo well of the Crown of Spain; tliat Ferdi. 
nand the Cardinal, and after Duke of Mantua, might ſerve to witneſz 
this, who having given more manifeſt figus of alienation from that 
Crown, bath in Rome and elſe where, then Parma bad before the breach; 
yet when he ſucceeded his Brother in the Principality , contrary to 
the expectation of all men, nay of himſelf, he was received into the 
Protection of rhe Crown of Spain, and effectually defended by the 
Forces thereof, againſt rhe Duke of Savoy, who was joyn d ih atliance 
and intereſt to that 04 9 yet this Ferdinando was not munited by 
the merits of his predecefſorss nay his Father was ſorely ſuſpected to 
have conſpired againſt the Crown of Spain; and as fear appeared not a 
ſufficient occaſion to juſtiſie this commotion, ſo bad he leſs reaſon to 
be induced thereunto by hope; for not to ſay, that the aggrandizing of 
ones ſelf ĩs no juſt reaſon to make war 3 he who ſhall balance theſe 
hopes juſtly will find them not to be well placed, but that they wereye. 
ry trail, and unconſiderable. The French pretend that the State of All- 
lain doth by ancient right belong unto their Crown; and therefore is 
unalienable either in part or in whole; and they have (peat more blood 
and moneys to get it then it is worth; and will any one then belizye 
that if the French ſhould get it, they would give it him, or divide it 
with him? efpecially ſince he concur d to the getting thereof with ſo 
ſmall Fortes; and if reiſon did not convince him in this, former ex- 
amples might have excluded him from all hopes thereof. Tem King 
of Frarte won that State, aſſiſted by the Venetian Forces, and cove- 
nanted with them exptefly for the City and County of Cremona, toge- 
ther with 'whiole Claradada; but as foon as he atchieved his intent, he 
re· de manded of the Commonwealth all that by the faid 'Covenants 
was due umo her; and this not uilder any other pretence, but for that 
it being a Stare appettainihg to the Crown, it could not be diſmembred 
from it; and as fot the ſo ſpecious pretences of the Liberty of 1taly, 
which never tnoved the greater Princes of Ita, how could they ratio- 
nally fall into the conceit᷑ of this Prince; who being none of the chiefeſt 
amongſt chem, neither for Forces, Wiſdom nor Experience in wordly 
Afeirs, might learn by their proceedings, that though they were ſome- 
times perhaps incited by greater proyocations of more abſolute liberty; 
yet they have always temporized, leſt being freed for the preſent they 
might be afterwards forc'd to yield to worſer conditions; and being 
content with having brought 1:a/y now to a greater equality, ſtudied 
how ropteferve her in it: theſe were the confiderations which were 
commonly had upon theſe occurrences, which as we leave undecided, 
ſo will we leave them free to be approved or diſapproved, asevery one 
ſhall think fir, 

And now to return to our diſcourſe, a little before this very time, 
he the Duke of Parms's Dominions were by this peace freed from 
war, Donna Anna Caraffs, the only Daughter and Heir to the Prince 
of Stiglians, a chief Lady in the Kingdom of Naples, was married to 
the Duke 4e Medina dell as Torres, a chief Lord of the Family of G«/- 
man, and one of the Grandees of Spain. and who lately ſucceeded 
Count Meanterey in the Vice-royalty of the Kingdom of Naples; from 
which marriage a Son was ſoon born, to whom rogerher with che Jarge 
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pa'rimony in that Kingdom belonging to the Mother the Patronage of 
Sabionets did belong, as being deſcended from a Siſter of Yeſþ atian 
Gonzaga, married rothe Grand-father of Donne Anna; this place, by 
reaſon of its ſtrong ſituation, isalmoſt impregnable, | ſeated in the State 
of Cremons, towards the Dukedom of. n, and therefore of great 
conſequence, not only for the City of Cremona, bur even for the whole 
State of Millain; and whereupon the Spaniards had fix d their eyes l 
betore, being very deſirous to be maſters of it. The Princes of af 
who did not love that the Spaniards ſhould get this place, were very 
jcalons of this their deſite ; and the Spaniards never having been able 
to get footing there, though that Lady, as alſo her Father, both by birth 
and marriage, were Subjects to the Crown of Spain; yet they obtain d 
their ends in theſe times without any violence, or juſt occafion of com- 
plaint to the Princes of Ituiy 3 for the aforeſaid marriage, and the birth 
of this Son, Heir, and Succeſſor to that place, made way for them to get 
that which they valued ſo much, and ſo much deſired; but this place 
being for ſome reſpects aſſigned over to the Duke of Ranaſco, aud that 
aſſignment was now deſcended to the now Duke of Parma, who was his 
Heir and who ſucceeded him; therefore the Duke of Medina and his 
Wife, in their ownnames, and inthe name of their Son, ſert to Don 
Franciſcedi elo to recover the depofittd place. Mels went to Parma; 
where that Duke not being able openly to tefuſe reſtution, he demur- 
red upon the expences of the Garriſon which had been kept there during 
the time of depoſiture, which he {aid came to 30000 ducat; and 
Melo being unwilling that the buſineſ ſhould be retarded for point of 
moneys, che ſum of 300000 ducats being reduced to 200000, the 
Duke was contented to aſſign the ptace over to him, and the Italian 
Garriſonmarching out, a Spaniſh Garriſon was put into it, tothe great 
ſatisfaction of the Spaniſh Agents: but this was not done before the 
Caſtle of Rsſſewna was reftored to the Duke of Parma, which was ta- 
ken from him by the Duke of Madena, as hath been ſaid, when he firſt 
moved againſt the Duke of Parma; with which reſtitution the diffe- 
rences between thoſe two Princes were adjuſted; it was generally 
thought that the Duke of Parma did fo eaſily part with this, to revenge 
himſelf of the Venet ans, with whom he was much unſatisfied; becauſe 
they had never lent him any the leaſt aſſiſtance in the preſent war, but 
had ſuffer'd him to ſubmit to the Spaniſh Forces ; knowing very well 
bow much the Venetians would be troubled at the Spaniards having of 
that place; but though tbe Duke was not aſſiſted by the Venetians, ot 
by his Brother in Law, the great Duke, with Arms; yet could he not 
deny but that he was favoured by them both, by thelt powerful endea- 
vours that his Dominions might not be taken from him, vieh doube- 
leſly prevailed more withthe Spaniards and it is eertain, that theſe two 
Petentates were aſcertained by the Spaniards, that they made not this 
war to oppreſs him, bur co extinguiſh that fire in him which was not 
ple ſing to theſe two Potentates, nor to the other Princes of Ita, in 
reſpect of the common concernment: wbherefore having, withoat ad- 
viſing with them, and contrary to their liking and minds, continued his 
commotion, they had no reaſon, by aſſiſting him, to be dran into 2 
war whichthey foreſam would be pernicious, to theit particular, and 


to 
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to the common intereſt 3 and which would make Spain their enemy, 
and keep them from uſiag their beſt endeavours in that Court for his 
ſecvice. | 
Tte Governour being rid of the buſineſs of Parma, which as a ſtum- 
bling block bad been a great :hinderance to the proceedings of the 
Kings affairs, applied himſelf to re gain the Langhe; which are little 
Caſſles held in ee of the Emperour by ſeveral Lords, ſituated in the 
Mountains of Liguria, confining partly upon the State of Millan, patt- 
ly upon the Commonwealth of Venice, partly upon Piedmont, and Mont- 
ferras z and at the preſent garriſoned, partly by the French, panly by 
tbe Piedmonreſes. The Governours Forces were at this time en- 
creaſed by men come from Spain, Naples and Germany; and he ex. 
pected others from the Swiſl-rs, which made him berake himſelf the 
rather to this buſineſs: ir was not long ſince the Duke of Savey, bei 
defirous to defend himſelf in thoſe parts, bad taken the County of A 
leſiaa, ſeated on the back of Sevens, wherein was a Caſtle called Cen 
gie, very ſtrongly ſeated, and very convenient for paſſage by Sea; and 
which ſtanding in the midſt between the Marquiſate of Finale and the 
State of Millain, was very proper for the preſervation of that Marqui- 
ſa'es chepoſleſſion of this place cauſed much jealouſie in the Spaniards, 
who were deſirous to open a paſſage by Finale for the men which for 
the future they intended to land there; and alſo becauſe, whea Finale 
ſhould be aſſaulted, it was not to be ſuccoured by the State of Millen, 
but through that County. The Governour was therefore forced to 
clear thoſe parts from the enemies Garriſons: to effect the which, he 
began with the Town and Caſtle of Penſone; whether under the 
conduct of Emilio Gliglins, he ſeat a body of men, part Spaniards, 
part Italians, part Dutch; who coming within fight of the Town 
took it without any . For the Garriſon which were French, 
at the firſt appearing of the Enemy abandoned it, and retreated to the 
Caſtlezto the taking hereof, Artillery, and greater ſtore of forces being 
required, Don Mariin d Aregons was lent thither with more men, and 
with Artillery, which being planted againſt the Caſtle, and the Deſen- 
dants hearing no neus of any relief, it was within a few dayes ſurren- 
dred. At the ſame time GiB de Hays, boaſting that he could ſurptize 
Nix AA, be was ſent thither by the Governour trom the City of Aleſa»- 
aria, with three Regiments of Foot, and two of Horſe ; who partin 
two hours before Sua: ſet was to have be-n that night at Nia xa, wic 
was not above twelve miles off: But not coming thither till ewo hours 
after the Sun was up, and therefore not able to take it by ſurprize be 
poſleſs'd himſelf of the Convent of Capuchins, where he fortified him- 
ſelf; the Governour thought himſelt ingaged in that enterprize; where- 
fore he quitted C engio in the Langbe, that he might not leave the bu- 
ſineſs of NiJJ4 unperfected; he therefore went thither himſelt in per- 
ſon with all his Forces, and having opened Trenches on ſeverall 
ſides, even almoſt to the ditch, a Parly was heard beaten on that fide, 
where Seij- ant Major 0#avins Sauli was advanced further then the 
reſt with Marqueſs Coſmo Richarai his Brigade; who entring the Towo, 
and Hoſtages being given on all ſides, the Town was ſoon ſuirendted. 
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This buſineſs being over, the Governour ſent preſeacly ſome Brigades 
to 
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to rake in Aiano, a ſtrong Ton in the County of Aſti, where it con- 
fines upon Piedmont, and therefore of great confequence for gettin 
into Piedmont. To which expedition, the Catip-tnaſter General, Phil 
lippo di Silva, was deputeds who in his paſſage took a Town called 
Coſtiz1idlt, neer Hidno 5 and finding there great ſtote of Corn and Wine, 
he ſent ua $4617 to poſſeſs himſelf of Montegroſſo, a neighbour- 
ing Town alſo, ſeated 'upon 2 Hill well * 2 „having a ſtrotis 
Mannor-bouſe which ſeryes for a Caftte; whoſe Defendants ſtanding 
upon their delence, and tying Routly reſiſted S ulis aſſaults, were 
at the third afſalilt overcome, and thaby'of them ſlain; and the Caſtle 
after — ofition was alſo taken. Then they went with all 
their Forces to Alan, which ſtands upon the riſe of a Hill, and com- 
mands all the plain about it: 34 not thinking that he needed any Ar- 
tlllery, failed in his ſuppoſal, being forced to keep five dayes before it 
till the Artillery was brought, where with he madè two batteties; and 
having plaid a while upon the Town, he took it updn eee 3 
which when de had done, he re-jnforced it wilt hg works, and put 
2 ſtrong Garriſon intb it, © The Goytthour weft from NA ro An- 
none 3 aud Palling over the Tawaro, upon a Bridge which wasthrown 
over at C Bianca, he thqught to attempt the taxing of 4ſt by aſlalit; 
but Marque& Villa being come chither, th abtut 400 Foot, he forbore 
the attempt. But contidefing of whit importance tlie Caſtle of Araz- 
20 was for the ſafety of Aiant and Aut, he ſent ſome to take it, aud to 
tortifieit, and put a god Gartiſon into it. Erm thence be paſt over the 
Poe to Vulen a, relolviſig to 11 Canaveſe, chat he might 
vex the Dake on that fide: id being come tliither; he quattered his 
men in Frriegno, dee Rive, 'Ciitinzo, Carenz ana, ind Deſana 3 
aud hearing that the Duke aud the Marta, who had paſt over the Pot 
at Tanteſtuta, were comewirh all their Forces to Moran, a commodi- 
ous Town for neighbouthood of the Ws and ſtrong by reaſon of the 
mooriſh gtousad about it, be uſed all the 2rt he could to draw chem out of 
thoſe plaſhesʒ aud to this end fent to take Aa, Ton equally diſtant 
from either ot the Armies: which being taken, the Duke endeavoured 
to recover it by might; but failing theretdf, he begin to fortiſie the parts 
about it, that he might beſiege it; but ile Town being ſoon relieved, 
he was forC'd to return to Moreno, from whence the Governour could 
hever draw him out to battle; 'and the Governoùt not being able to 
keep long there for ſcarcity of Forridpe, and finding that the Duke 
was reſolved not to ſtir out of thoſe miry places, he returned fo Ce- 
vin, Where be ſtayed (dine days 9 doing or teceiving mole- 


tation 3 except that haviig ſeut Don Martins to diſcbver Bremi an, 
Vercelli, he was met by Matqueſs ; who wis come with Totti 
Forces from Vercelli; with whom he Skirmilhed , ind Vida worked 
dim. Many were ſlain on the Aegi fide,” amongſt which Camip- 
maſter Boccophails,and Spadino a Captain of Horſe, and Aten U 
with ſevere other Horſe Captains, were taken Priſoners and forel) 
wounded. The Governour hearing afterwards that E 54 Verrua Was 
gon with a body of men to Roc d Ar Ne, be teſolted to go to the 
relief thereof with his whole Army: He therefore ſent. for Tetuits 
fromn-4leſavv3e ; Wherefore Count Caltarxo Tremi came from thehce, 
p and 
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and wading thorough the Tasars entred the Town with 3 50 Foot, 
for Count Verraa was not yet got thither; in which time, the Govern- 
our paſſing over the Seſia and the Poe, came to Annone, not far from 
Ara\44, where he found Don Martino, who being by him ſent with 
5000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, was come thither the day before, juſt as 
the Enemy (who were already intreach'd beforethe place) begaatheic 
batteries, The Governour commanded Don Martine, Don Fobn de 
Garrsi, and Monp«vont, to diſcover where they might bring ſaccour, 
who brought word back thattruely the buſineſs would be bard, but not 
impoſſible; wherefore the Governour gave order to advance. The 
Tamaro runs between Annone and the place beſieged; and thie bank be- 
ing higher on that fide thea on this, and well fortified by the Enemy, the 
others, who muſt needs come to the hither bank if they would relieve it, 
when they were come thither were ſubject to be play d upon by the Ene- 
mics Musketters. Moreover, the Duke of Savo, and the Marſhal, were 
come to the beſiegets Camp, with as many men as they could bring, 
with firm reſolution to keep back all ſuccour, and to take that place 
ia the ſace of the Enemy. But it being impoſſible to ford over the 
River any where without endangering the loſs of their men; and it 
being neceſſary for them to paſs over it, if they would bring ſuccour, 
the buſineſs ſcemed more deſperate z but the induſtry and valour of 
the ſaccourers overcame the difficulty, who having prepared many 
Gabbions for defence, advance to the River fide behind choſe Gab- 
bions, conducted by Garrai 3, and by the ſhot which being ſhelter d by 
theſe Gabbions, they made at thoſe of the contrary ſhore, they forc'd 
the Enemy to abandonit. In this interim, Aragos having thrown the 
Bridge of boats over which he broughtin Carts, Don Fovensi-Remere, 
paſt over with 1000 Foot, to whom many of the Garriſons were added; 
and going joyntly ro,aſſault the Enemies Trenches, they fell upon them 
in good order, aud without much Reſolution. But meeting with ao 
leſs reſolute refiftaace , and being over-powred by the Defendants 
number, and by the advantage of ſcituation, they were likely to have 
been repuls'd -bad not the Artillery, which at laſt was brought unto the 
Camp, and which were ſpeedily placed in a convenient place, by the 
Marquels of Caracena, made them abandon the defence, and given the 
aſſailants full victory, with much prejudice to the Enemies Camp. 
The combat laſted from noon, the firſt ot Auguſt, till night, which 
Paget the fray : The next day the Duke and Marſhal, though they 
ad ſeemed to fortiſie all night, and to maintain poſſeſſion, yet they 
went away by break of day, without any moleſtation z for the Taaro 
which was between them, and the deepneſs of the way, kept them from 
being purſued, onely ſome Horſe followed them, more to ſhew their 
Courage, then out of any thought of damaifying them; eſpecially 
ſince the Duke and Marſhall being come, the _ Camp was ſo 
increaſed, as there wete in it above 8000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, They 
left great quantity of Arms and Munition in the reaches; 500 of the 
beſiegers were ſlain, and many more wounded 3 few of the Relievers 
were ſlain, but m.ny wounded, which rendred this dayes action more 
famous, 2 g 
But this ſueceſs was ſoon allay d with as much misforwge, 3 not 
ong 
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long after the Spaniards ſuffered in the Langhe, under Don Martino, 
whicher the Gove:nour had ſent the ſaid Don, with 4000 Foot, 800 
Horſe, and 6 pieces of Arcillery, to ſecure Finale, which he-foreſaw 
would be endangered by Sea, by the French Fleet, and'by Land by tte 
Duke of Savoy. The whole body deſtin'd for this ſervice conſiſted of 
Spaniards, under Don Antenio Sorelo, of Dutch, under Prince Borfo 
4 Eſte, and led on by Gil de Hays,and Colonel Leiner: The Horſe was 
commanded by the Baron of Liſas. Don Martin being come to Car. 
care, a place appertaining to the juriſdiction of Finale, be heard that the 
Duke being gone from Ati with a ſtrong power, was come to Saliceto, 
and haſt. d to incloſe him · in thoſe ſtreightszand that poſſeſſing himſelf of 
thoſe paſſages whereby he had entered the — he intended to keep 
him out of the State of Millan; he łherefore ſent 600 Foot to inforce 
Finale; and by common conſent cf the Comnitinders it was reſolved to 
retteat, and to prevent the Duke in his deſign, and therefore to return 
to Biſtagno, where being to meet with more Forces, and being neerer 
the State of Millain, they thought they ſhould be ſafe if they could get 
thither. The difficulty of this conſiſted in that he who will go from 
Spigno; a place by which they were to go, and get into Biſfagno, muſt 
pals by Monbaidone, which is almoſt in the mid way, and fo mult paſs 
underneath the Dukes Mus ketiers, which being led on by Marqueſs 
Villa, were to their knowledg already got thither, which made this re- 
ſolution dangerous; yet their neceſſity of getting into a place of ſafety, 
and their hopes that by their induſtry, orderly marching, and by theit 
valour, they might overcome all difficulties, they refolved to advance, 


the rather, for that being better informed, they knew that the Duke was 


not yet come thither with all his men, but that the Van was only there 
under Marqueſs Villa; they therefore made their Horſe advance under 
Liſas their Conductor and after them Gil de Hays with his Dutch, which 
made the Van; and then Sozels's Spaniards, with the Artillery and Mu- 
nition, who was followed by Prince Bor ſo with his Regiment of Dutch; 
the Rete was brought up by Colonel Ley mer, with his Regiment of 
Dutch Horſe, back d by two Companies of Dragoons: Marching in 
this order, when they were come neec Monbaldone they ſaw ſome armed 
men in cettain Inns, againſt which Don Martis made two Files of Muſ- 


ketiers advance, to poſſeſs himſelf of choſe Inns, and drive away the 


Souldiers which were there: Theſe Orders were ſuccesfully followed; 
fox the Muskeceers drove the othefs out, and made themſelves Maſters 
of their. habitations : This mean while the Horſe were 'commanded to 
halt, and to face the Enemy, who keßt till at Mbyba/done 3 and the Foot 


coming up at the ſime time, they made a Squadron, and cauſed the 
Aitillery to advaace with a ſufficient Guard: I he Squadton, from 
"which Files ot Musketeers continually iffued forth and $kirmiſhed, 


marched but ſlowly,-giving the Artillery time to advance, and get to a 
place af more ſafety, where they wete aftetwards to halt, and cnter- 


taia the-Enemy till the Artillery were com e to Biagno. Thoſe who bad 
' formerly taken the Ians ſeeing that the Attillery and the Foot were well 


paſs d on; and got into à place of ſafety, they likewiſe would retreat, 


and went to joyn with the Horſe who ſtood upon the plain and b cx d 


the Foot, who when they ſhould have marched were alſo to tetreat; 
Hhhh but 
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but on a ſudden they might ſee Marqueſs Villa ſall down with the Horſe 
from Monbaldenc, and charge the Foot, which being in plain open field 
were abandon'd by the Horſe, which not making any reſiſtance began 
to fly ſo ſhamefully, as the enemy leaving the Foot began to purſue 
them and cut them with theit {words 3 and afterwards falling upon the 
Foot, did ſo diſorder the Squadron, as ſome flew- one way, ſome ano- 
ther, in great confuſion 3 and the Artillery and Munition being aban- 
doned 1 into the enemies hands. The Duke of Sevoys coming with 
the reſt of the Forces to Monbaldone made much for the happy iſſue of 
this action; for coming when the fight was begun, he aſſiſted in get- 
ting the Victory many Spaniards were {lain in this conflict, and many 
taken priſoners, amongſt which ſome Commanders: it was thought 
that if Liſas, who commanded the Horſe, and was the firſt that began 
to run, had made head and charged the enemy, the Foot would have 
had time to have charged their Muskets again, and to have rallied, ſo 
as all might have ſucceeded happily.s and that this march might haye 
equal d the ſuccour which but a latle before was given to the Rocca 4- 
7440, Liſao who was juſtly blamed for this deſault, alledged tor 
bimſelf, that he had told Don Martins it was impoſſible for him where 
had placed him, if the enemy ſhould aſſault him; and Don ins com- 
plain d of the Governour, who when he ſent him into thoſe parts, promi- 
{ed be would fall upon the Territories of Vercelli, fo to divert the Duke 
from the Langhe,which promiſe he had not made good; with this Vido- 
ry Duke Vickeris ended his life. juſt a moneth after he had gotten itzhe di- 
ed in Vercelli, where the Marſhal alſo was 3 and it was commonly en 
ſaid, that he was poyſoned, though the Phy ſitiana, who cut him up, (aid 
that there appeared no ſigns thereof in his bowels. This ſuſpition was 
occaſioned = an invitation which was made by the Marſhal, ſome few 
days before the Duke died, to the Duke, Ma:queſs Vila and Count 
Verrua, where atter having been ſumptupuſly feaſted, they fell all 
three immediately ſick; the Marqueſs mended within four days, but 
the Duke and Count died within 8 or 10 days:it was notoriouſly known 
that great batreds, diffidencies, detractions and imputations, pals'd reci- 
procally between the Duke and Marthal, which made that to be ſuſ- 
pected which befell the Duke, and the Count, who was moſt inwardly 
acquainted with the Dukes ends and intentions. The Duke was of an 
accura'e underſtanding, he foreſaw the manifeſt ruine of his Principality 
by this war; if the French ſhould beat him they would be his Maſters ; 
it they ſhould be beaten, they would be his enemies : it behoved bim 
therefore to carry the buſineſs ſo as that he might not be oppreſs'd: by 
Victory, nor ruined by the loſs of it; and chiefly, ſo as the Spaniſh 
Empi e, which was his only ſupport in Italy againſt the French, might 
not be weakned; ſo as though he did many things to the Spaniſn preju- 
dice, yet he never endeavoured theit ruine and deſtruction 5 by which 
artifices be made the world ſuſpeR, that not being able to do leſs, he 
ſhun'd the danger which he ſaw did threaten bim; ſo as his not being 
able to manage the common arms freely, as it rendred bis actions 
doubtſul of double dealing, ſo did it make them excuſable: but theſe 
were diyulged opinions, without any proof for certainty, only that the 
Marſhal publiſhed them; ke embiaced many enterpriſes, and bad 


many 
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many deſigns: a little before his death, he treated with Den Andrea 
Feſſa, Abbot of St. Theodoro di Genss, who was after choſen General 
of the Cannons of Laterane, to joyn in League with the Commonwealth 
of Genoa, ſeeming to value her very much, and profeſſing himſelt to 
be as well affected to her, as his Father was the contrary; be therefore 
gave him Order to lay ſome foundation for this; but his death, which 
enſued ſoon after, put an end to this and to all his ott er negotiations; 
he died on the 9* of 0Feber, the year 1637, in the 30 year of his age; 
beſides Daughters, he left two Sons benind him, Franciſco Giacinto, 
the eldeſt, who died a year after his Father, in the fixch year of his 
age, and Charles Emansel, who ſucceeded him, and was not above four 
years old, This Prince his death was believed to be very prejudicial ro 
the Crown of Spain 5 for as, whilſt he lived, the King of Spain might 
aſſure himſelt he would never be abſolutely againſt him; ſo being dead, 
and the Government of the State falling upon the Dowager Dutcheſs, 
who was Siſterto the King of France, all men thought ſhe would be 
abſolutely guided by him; and people were generally much troubled 
to think, that if the young Duke ſhould die; who ſeemed not then to 
be over healthful, the States of Piedmont and Savey would fall unto tt e 
Crown of France; and it was forthwith ſeen that the French did gree- 
dily aſpireafterthem 3 forthe Duke being dead, the Marſhal, who was 
in Vercelli, endeavoured to bring a French Garrifollllp thither; and had 
done it, had not Marqueſs Villa, who was nor perfectly recovered of 
his ſickneſs, been aware thereof, and brought many of the Dukes Mili- 
tia into the Town, by which he ſeaſonably prevented the Marſhals de- 
ſigns. This Dukes death was the occaſion of great wars to Piedmont, 
which we will leave to ſpeak of till the next Book; for we muſt now 
give over the affairs of Lombardy in the condition we have ſpoken 
of, and looking a little backwards, re- aſſume the proceedings at 
Sea; which, not to interrupt the Land affairs; are of purpoſe treated 

of here, | 
About the time that the things which have been ſpoken of, hapned 
on Land; the Fleet at Sea, which having put twice forth from the H. ven 
at Naples could never light upon Provence, fell at laſtiupon the two 
Iſlands of St. Honerato, anciently called Lerino, and St. Margherits : 
the latter being divided from the former by a natrow channel; ſmall 
Iſlands, and almoſt uninhabited Count Monterei was the occafioner of 
this enterpriſes who having laboured the ſending our of this Fleet twice, 
and ſpent vaſt ſums of money therein, was loth that this enterpriſe 
which he eſteemed as his own, and from whence he hoped to reap great 
things, ſhould vaniſh away in ſmoak and ſeeing that the defence which 
was prepared in Provence, and the leſſening of the Fleet which was ſhat- 
ter d by tempeſt, made the enterpriſe unpoſſible to be effected as it way 
firſt deſigned, he turned his force upon theſe two Iſlands. The Mar- 
queſs of Ferrendina did alſo co-operate herein, who appearing in the 
Seas of Genoa, with a Squadron ot Spaniſh Gallies whereof he was 
Captain; being well furniſh'd with Souldiers, he found che Marqueſs 
of San Croce with the Neapolitan Fleet in the Haven at Va, who had 
but few men aboard, he baving ſent them, as you have heard, to before 
Valen{s, Ferrendina incited San Croce to joyn with bim in taking of 
Hhhh 2 theſe 
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the Islands 5 Which hen they ſhould have taken, they thought the 
pans at leaſt he ahle to hinder thoſeof Provence from Trafficking by 
75 and be ready for ſome greater enterpriſe as occaſion ſhould be of. 
er d. About the midſt of September, San Croce, Ferrandinaand Don 
Carlo Heris, Duke of Zur „went with 22 Gallies, 5 Ships and ſome 
hallops,£0wags baſe Ylandsz whicher when they were come they 
25 their men the Iime day in che Ifland Sar" Margberita, as being 
the greateſt and neereſt ghe Cantinent, and therefore apter to be telie- 
ved; they without any wichſtanding became maſters of it, taking « 
{mall Fort which wes all they found in it, wherein were 50 Souldiers in 
Garriſon , who after having made ſome ſhot, ſurrendted the Fort: 
they went afterwards with their Gallies to batter a certain Tower called 
le Ergcettt, which was newly built upon a point ot the Continent, ſo 
neer the Iſland as they plaid upon them with their Artillery from the 
ſhore oyer againſt them, whereof they thought they might eaſily make 

themſelves maſters; but the Tower reſiſting, and many men comi 

to defend it, they gave jt over 5 they then went to the Iſland St. Hans- 
rato; where though they met with more reſiſt ance, becauſe ti ere was 
there a grezter Garriſon and better Fortifications, yet it was ſurrendred 
though it held out ſomewhat longer then St. Margherite z there march» 
ed gut of both tbeſe Iſlands about 400 Foot; and the Viceroy of N- 
ples receiving adveſſſement of all that was done, abundance of 'vieuals, 
Munition, Arms and Artillery, and all things neceſſary to munite them, 
and maintain them were ſent from that Kingdom; there was great fame 
at this time of Maritime preparations — the King of France, both 
ia the Seas of Iritanm and Provexce,to furniſh out a powerful Fleet, and 
to keep it inthe Mediteranean, not only to ſecure Provence from the 
Spaniſh Fleet, but to reſent himfelf upon the Kingdom of Naples for his 
offences intended againſt Provence: it was theretore given out that the 
King of Fraxce, holding intelligence with many Lords and others of 
that Kingdom, (who were held co be diſ-ſarisfied with the Spaniſh Em- 
pire) would ſend that Fleet to prejudice that Kingdom; which when 
the Vice -· roy Manterti heard, it made him not only provide for offead- 
og Provence, and for ſecuring the State of Milan, but for defending 
that Kingdome, ia caſe ſbould be anſwerable to what was ſaid: 
No appearance was ever found of the intelligence or disſatisfaction 
which was ſpoken of, though ſtrict inquiry was made thereinto; and 
yet without omitting to provide for the war of Lombardy, which the 
Viceroy minded as much as that of Naples, he made all places where 
the Fleet could Land be munited with ſtrong Garxiſons; be gave or- 
der for levying a Duzch Brigade, he armed at leaſt 40 men of war, be 
re · in forced the Gallies, made great proviſion of Arms, Ammunition 
and Artillery z he made many Brigades be raiſed throughout the King- 
dom, he gave order that the Mediterranean Militia ſhould be in readi- 
nels to come, if occaſion ſhould ſerve, to the ſea ſide; he choſe 15000 of 
the belt experienced Neapolitans, to defend the Walls; and he did ap- 
ply himſelf with ſuch diligence and indefatigableneſs to bave a care of 
all places, as he might be truly ſaid to be the ſoul which did at thattime 
maintain and inanimate the vaſt body of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which 
was aſſaulted on ſo many ſides; all theſe provifions were ſo — 

an 
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and ſo fitted, as the Preach Fleet, which. was numerous for Veſſels 
and Souldiers, hearing thereof, forbare not only aſſaulting, but ap- 
coaching the Coaſts of that Kin dom 3 and keeping longin the Ligu- 
ſtick Sea did not aa thing worth ſo great a prepatation; nor could it 
ever hinder the paſſage and landing of Souldiets which were ſent from 
Spain, and from Naples, to the State of Millain, for the requiſte re · in- 
forcement of the Army in Lombardy; for at the fame time that the 
Fiench Fleet lay in dhe Liguſtick Sea, the Spaniſh Gallies came to 
ſhore at Finale whilſt they looked on, and landed as many men as they 
leaſed , without any hiadraace. The French Fleet conſiſted of 60 
lhips which were come from Britanxy, into the Mediterranean, com- 
manded by Henry of Lorreyne, Cum Hurcourt, and by Monſitur De 
Sordi, Arch-bilbop of gurdeaux ; to which were added 13 Gallies of 
Provence, amongſt which was the great Galleoun Guiſe, commanded by 
Count Poncurletto, all very well rigg'd, and provided of Artillery, and 
all ottec Navall neceſſaries; they: ailed all of them by the Iſlands, 
which were taken by the Spaniards but a little before, not making any 
one ſhot a: them, though they were provoked by many — "4 
thoſe Iſl nds; and tarrying a while at Villa Franca, they appeared in the 
Liguſtick Sea, about the end of September, 1636. The Spaniards For- 
ces at Sea were tar inferiour to this Fleet; 'wherefore it became the Spa- 
niſh Gallies to give way to the French Fleet, and to keep ont of the 
reach of Cinaon , wheieig the French exceeded them; Aud yet the 
Duke of Ferrendina, who was in the, Seas of Genos with his own [qua- 
dron and other Spaniſh Gallies, underſtanding that the Enemies Fleet 
was come to anchor at Mentone, a place not far off, belonging to the 
juriſdigion of Manaco, made towatds them; and appearing before them 
about break of day, began to ſhoot at them 3 and after having hit them 
with many Cannon ſhot, returned to the Haven of Vai from whence 
he was come. Theſe Spaniſh Gallies kept till in ſome of the Havens 
inthe Sea of Genoa, to the number, for che moſt part, of 30: and though 
both the Fleets profeſs d to bear all reſpeR tothe Common: wealth, 
and not to do any act of Hoſtility againſt either other, whilſt they kept 
within the Havens of the Common-wealth, and did effeRually make 
their proſeſſians; yet not fatigfied with the exact cautiouſ- 

neſs of the Militia, they attemively obſerved the wayes of one- 
another, leſt they might be taken unawares , where they could 
not evade danger in ſo geer neigbbourhood; and more particu- 
lary the Spaniſh, as being weaker both for gumber and quality of 
veſſels, and conſequently more (ubje&to misfortunes. They the:e- 
fore were extraordinarily diligent in learning the firſt motions of the 
Enemy; and to this purpoſe, to hoot with much diligende on land, they 
kept Feluccaes, and other veſſels at high fea, by whiclrby fires at night, 
and by ſmoak in caꝝ time, they were continually advertiſed which way 
the Enemy went: And yet the Spaniſh Fleet was one day in vory great 
danger of being ſunk or takea. This Fleet ſtay d one whole night in 
tte Haven at Vai, knowing that the other lay in the Haven at Alaßis, 
not above thirty miles off; from whence the French Fleet put to ſea, 
and favour d by the dackneis of the night, undiſcovered by the Seati- 


nels, they upon break of day appeared ſo neer Vai, as had not the wm 
ni 
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niſh-Gallies cut their Cables, and ſpeedily put to Sea, the French Fleet 
could never have got a more famous victory : They got away in ſo 
good time, as they paſt all ſafe away, and eſcaped the Enemies hands, 
T heſe two Fleets kept long neer one another, in the boſom of the State 
of Censa, without coming to a diſpute 5 but the French fiadiog at laſt 
that they got but little good, and leſs honour, by ſtaying here, that they 
might not return to France without having done any thing worthy ſo 
great a prepatation, and ſuch threats, they reſolved to aſſault Sardig- 
nia, whither they hoped to come unexpected and unlooked for byt 
LIababitants, ſo as they might do ſome good there. And coming to 
land in the deſolate Haven of oreſfano, a City no leſs deſolate in Sardię- 
nia ihen was her Havenzandzlittle inhabited byjreaſon ofthe walignity of 
the air, they entred thereinto on the Saturday, in the time of Catni- 
vale, when the Inbabitants dreaming of nothing leſs then of being aſ- 
ſaulted by ſo many ſhips, were more buſie in feaſting and — 
after the manner of the Carnivale, then in defending themſelves: 
Wberefote being terrified, they fled moſt of them to within land; 
thoſe who ſtay d behind ſent ſome to the ſhips to know what they did 
intend z Anſwer-was made, that they intended to take the City, and to 
keepit till ſuch time as the King of Spain ſhould reſtore the Iflands 
which he had taken in Provence; ſo they landed their men, and entred the 
City the next day, which was almoſt abandoned by thoſe few Inhabi- 
tants which there remained, where they refreſhed themſelves with thoſe 
good things which they found ready there to make a good Carniyale, 
But two dayes after, armed men began to appear upon the neighbour- 
ing hills, who skirmiſh'd with thems and the French being therein 
worſted, they fearing that the numbers of the Enemy might increaſe, 
they retreated the ſecond day of Lent, not without ſome loſs both of 
men and reputation, to winter in Provence. When the Commanders 
of the Spaniſh Fleet heard this, they finding that Winter was already 
begun, did alſodisband their Fleet, ſending ſome ſquadrons to winter 
in Spain, ſome in Genoa, ſome in Naples and Sicily, till they might put 
to ſea with more ſafety the next ſpring. But the French Fleet, about the 
beginning of March, 1637. went, together with many of the Nobility 
and Souldiery, to recover the Iſlands z and having pofleſs'd themſelves 
of the convenienteſt paſſes, to keep off any ſuccour that might be 
brought, they might ſee a great ſhip which paſſing thorough with 2 
fore-wind by the Fleer, entred into the little neck of water which di- 
vides the two Iſlands 3 and thinking to be ſafe there amongſt Friends, 
was the next night wholly burnt, Count Monterei bad ſent it from Naples, 
loaded wick Victuals, Munition, and all things neceſſary for the mainte- 
nance, of the Iſlands; it brought al ſo 40 peeces of Artillery; for the 
Vice- roy being glad that the Kings Forces had at laſt got good footing 
there, and hoping that the crown would be much advantaged, and Pro- 
vence much prejudiced thereby, bad a ſpecial care to keep them. But 
Count Harconrt, Generall of the Fleet, fearing what was true, & deſpairing 
torecove- the Iſlands if that ſhip ſhould land her provilions, ſent one 
of the fite-ſhips full of powder, and artificial fire- works which was in 
the Fleet; which entring by night where the ſhip was, faſten d her ſelf 
with grapling-irogs to the ſhip 3 and giving fire to the train, the Mart- 
ners 
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ners got out of the fire- boat into a ſchiff which was behind her; and re- 
treated without any harm to the Fleet. The fire took ſoon hold, and 
quickly devoured the ſhip and all that was in itz fome few eſcapiag,who 
threw themlelves into the Sea: So as the Garriſons in the Iſland, m 
of choſe ſupplies, could continue defence the leſſer while z the hic 
they, notwithſtanding drew out a long while, by reaſon of the many 
Forts, Trenches, and other works, which were well munited, ſo as 
the French were to win them by inch - meal. They aſſauted $* xe 
herita firſt, which reſiſted ſtoutly a long while: The ſhips accofted it, 
and with their Cannon beat down the firſt rampiers, which weręꝑ erect- 
ed to keep them from landing; they then landed their men, bue not 
without much effuſion of blood; and having taken ſome ſmall works, 
they came before Fort Momtered, which was munited with four baſtions, 
together with their ditches and tro half moons , the French thougiu 
they ſhould meet with ſtout reſiſtance there, and therefore wondred 
very much when they ſaw. it abandoned ere aſſaulted; for the Defen- 
dants were retired to a neighbouring Fort which was greater then all 
the reſt, and was called a Fort Royal » and flanked with five Bulwarks; 
in the midſt whereof was 2 Tower, which in that Iſland ſerved for a 
Fortification; The French being Maſters of Fort Monterei began to 
draw a trench croſs the Ifland , wherein they might the more ſafely 
lodge; then coming before the Fort Royal, and other ſmaller Forts, 
they endcavoured to take them 3 many were the aſſaults, and many the 
Sallies which were made; the oppugaers behaved: themſelves like 
good Warriours, and the! Defendaats like good Souldiers ,- and that 
Ifland ſerved for a Steccado of Valiant Champions 5 Don Michdele:Pe- 
rex defended the Fort Royal, avalianr.$rdinian, who upon this occas 
fion played the part of a good Souldier)and of a wiſe and bold com- 
mander, who kept this place againſt a powerful Fleet by Sea, and 2 
flouriſhing Army by Land, wherein was all the Nobility of Provence, 
beſides many other Nobles who were: come from the more iaward 
parts of France; he kept it from the 24 of: Mn, till the 13 of Atey 
tollowing , without being relieved; for Don Auliliore di Borgia, who 
was ſent with the Neapolitan Galliey 5 

Fleet ready to reſiſt him, had no mind to have to do with ſo man 
Cannons, againſt which he thought it was im for him to live at 
Sea. Peres got leave from Harcourt to fend to Mill ain for ſuccour 3 but 
none appeating within the perfixed. time, be ſurrendered the Fort 
Royal, and the other forts, upon very Honourable conditions even 
with leave to carry away two pieces of Artillery with all his train and 
tacklings, and with permiſſion that he might have veſſels allowed him, 
to carty himſelſ, and Souldiers, and all their goods to Finale 986: per- 
ſons came out of the Iſland, honouted and praiſed by the Enciny for 
that valiant behaviour, and the Captain was highly eſteemed und fa- 
voured by Harcourt 3 the Iflind Honerato was not defended Ake this; 
wherein was another Fort which ſurrounded out Ladies Church, and 
was à Pentagon, conſiſting of five Bulwarks, begire with ditchesy co- 
ver'd ways, half Moons, and otherworks3 there were ſix other Chaps 
. pels of devotion in the Iſland, dedicated to ſeveral Saints; which being 
reduced into little Fortifications defended the Iſland; having two Car- 
nons 
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nons apiece in each of them, with ſufficient Garriſons; the Fleet at- 
tet having. made 300 Cannon ſhot, landed their Souldiers in the 
cloudꝛof tmoakz; which ere they were come within Musket ſhot of the 
Fort, beat a Call, and quickly agreed to ſurrender up that place, and 
all the other Fortificatiom, upon ſuch conditions as the General ſnould 
be pleaſtd to giue them; about ſome 500 March'd out on the 14 of 
Aay with their Arms and baggage, but without Colours: they had 
Boats allowed them to carry them to Port Hercules; this was the end 
of this enterprize, which without any good done, occaſioned 
vaſt expence to cach of the Crowns, and much loſs of blood to that of 
[The Spaniſh Empire at Sea ſuffered not 2 little by the coming of 
this let for it never had agy competitor before in the Mediterranean, 
but b. te abſolu:e ſway: there; but the coming of this Fleet did not 
onely trouble the Crown in the poſſeſſion, and command thereof, but 
madethe name of France of more authority to other Princes who bad 
any poſſeſſion on her ſnore; Moreover, many armed veſſels come from 
Provence under het protection, which by Letters of Matt from the 
King of France committed piracy upon the veſſels of the King of 
France his Enemies; ia which letters of Marr, the Spaaiſh, Neapolitan; 
Sicilian, and Sardinian: veſſels were directly named, and indirectly all 
thoſe of any othet nations, though friends to France, were included, 
in caſe; any the leaſt goods appertaining to any ſubject of 5p» ſhould 
be found therein; for then all the other Merchandiſe , as well of 
Friends, as enemies, became lawful prey, by the ancient Laws and 
conſtitutions of the Grown of France; and neither did the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels onely, but even the Fleem it ſelt ſeized on Merchants Ships in the 
Mediterranean, of which no diſcourſe of reſtoral was to be had, if there 
were aay the leaſt thing in them belonging to any of the Kings ene- 
mies and this xigont was ſo abuſed; as the French Marinets would by 
forcezagd by threats, make- the owners or maſters of ſuch (hips as 
were:takes, confeſs before the Judges chat the godds therein contaia- 
ed belonged to the Cron of S, and did without all remedy ap- 
propiate them uatp them ebm this was the condition of the affairs of 
Itahyibathi by Sea, and lands yet rm ,¹qẽms in a worſe condition; 
which being a Ptæriuce full ot Noble Princpalities, and oppuleat Ci- 
ties, which enjoy iag almoſt abſolu e liberty under the Empecour, con- 
ſiryred ſo many Patentates, and Commonweal:hs z ſo a by reaſon of 
tbe of Lahabirants; it had always been a fraittul mine of 
Souldiers and: Aimtes, was now ſo deſolated and waſted by in'e- 
ſtine diſſent tous which were openly fomeated by the King of Swede, 
— ot Ffunte, as ſome of the Ptovinces there- 
ot had-almaſt na] inha bien at le in chem ; nor did Flanders not 
Francs ſail ia tesling tneir ih re of the miſchiefs which the influences 
oß the Stats, ar-rather the hand: of God irritated by our fins, drew 
down uh ab Chtiſtendom and therefore all Chriſtendom beim 
plugges in Warand Ruine, h, inſtead ot being extingu ſhed did 
daily) increa te the Pope, the Common Father of Chrittians, thought 
«gooilt9-incerpole ſis authority, in compoſiug ſo many Wars, and in 
Tedneiag ſo many difcords ti peace aud union; this holy endeavour 
e was 
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was not onely praiſed by all men, but in appearance willingly liſtried 
unto; thoſe ſeeming moſt deſirous thereof who in their hearts were 
furtheſt from it the City of Cullen was choſen for the place of Nego- 
tia-idn, where the Princes were to meet by their Embaſſadours, with 
tull Authority as Plenepotentiaries; the Pope choſe Cardinal Gizzrsi, 
who was ſent thithec with the title ot Apoſtolick Legate; the King of 
Spain, who ſhewed a great readineſs to peace, ſent thither the Duke of 
Alcala, Don Franciſco di Mels, and Don Ronchiglis , Chancellour of 
Millan; the Emperour nominated the Biſhop of Wurd berg, Count 
Fuccaro, and the Count Counſellour Ferdinando Maximilians Kurtz, 
and the King of France Marſhal Berſe, and Mounſier Dave : but the 
Emperour, and King of France, were flow in ſending them thither: the 
occaſion of this delay was, for that the Emperour Ferdinando the ſe- 
cond being dead a little before this negotiation, who was ſucceeded i 
the Empire by his ſon Ferdinando the third; who before bis Fathers 
death, was choſea , as hath been ſaid, King of the Romanes; thoſe 
who were not pleaſed that the Empice ſhould continue in the houſe of 
Auſtria took occaſion to pretend that the Election of the King of the 
Romans, and contequently the preſent ſucceſſion co the} Empire, was 
not Legitimate 3 as being done without the intervening of the Elect ur 
of Triers, who was till Priſoner in Flanders; of theſe, the King of 
France, profeſſing himſelt head of all the reſt, would never not onely 
acknowledge, but not ſo much as call the preſent Ferdinando the third, 
Emperour, nor King of the Romans, before he was choſea Emperour 
and the Emperour being deſirous to get the King to acknowledge this 
- his title, deſired him that he would grant a Paſport to the Embaſſadours 
which he was to ſend to C allen; thinking that the King being to make 
ſome decree for ſafe conduct could not chuſe but name him Emperor 3 
which to evade, he did not onely refuſe to grant ſuch a paſport, as being 
ſupe:fluous inthe Emperours own Dominions ; but defired that the 
Emperour would give Paſports, and ſafe conducts, to all the Princes 
and Hans Towns of Germany, his Confedera'es,as he profeſſed, that they 
might paſs ſafely to the Convention at Cullen, and there ſafely 
Negotiate their ſevetal intereſts; he required alſo that ſafe conduct 
might be given to the United Provincesot the Low-Countrys, and to 
the Queen, and Crown of Sweden, who were ſo deeply concerned in 
that peace; he alleadged for this his pretention, the bond of League 
which be had with all theſe Princes, States, and Cities , which would 
not ſuffer him to conclude any peace without their agreement z he ad- 
ded, that if he ſhould enter into this Negotiation without them, he 
ſhould give them juſt cauſe of jealouſie, and complaint, as if he had a- 
bandoned them, contrary to the Articles ot Contederacy 5 the Emper- 
our not permitting that the Princes, and Hans Towns of Germany, un- 
der the Command of the Empe ours, and who had rebelled, ſhould be 
admitted to treat of peace in company with him who was their So- 
vereign Lord, denied abſolutely to grant them ſafe conduct; the rather 
for that onely the Plenipotentiaries of Sovereign Princes were admit- 
ted into the convention at Cullen; but the King who had taken up arms in 
this cauſe, not upon any account of his own, but in defence of the Ger- 
mane liberty, ſaid, that he having no intereſt in that cauſe ſave only the 
Tit patronage 
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patronage of thoſe Princes, be was but acceſſory, and the Princes Prin- 
cipals5 ſo as there was no reaſon that the Principals ſhould be excluded, 
and the acceſſory admitted; and that it was no new thing, but an an- 
cient cuſtom, and now in practice, that in diforders which ſometimes 
happen between Sovercigns and ſubjects, agreement be made by cove- 
nanted Articles; and as for the Queen and Crown of Swedes, the Em- 
perour did not refuſe to grant ſafe conduct, if it ſhould be demanded 
by her, and by the Deputies of that Kingdom, and not by the King of 
France; but the Sweder were ſo far from deſiring it, as they were. en- 
tred into private treaty with the Emperour; abſolutely denying to 
come with the other Princes to the Convention at Ca llen ; becauſe 
they knew that tt e Cardinal Legate, who had the firſt place in this con- 
vention, would treat them as Hereticks, and conſequently would not 
ſuffer them to intervene in any treaty of peace; nor would uſe ſuch re- 
ſpect to their Agents, as he did to thoſe of other Princes 3 the Emperour, 
on the contraty, complained of the difficulties 3 by the king 
France; as if they were apparent Arguments, that he did not onely not 
wiſh well to peace, but that he was more intent then ever upon War: 
and upon fomenting the Inſurre ions of Germany; and that therefore 
out of theſe pretenſions proceeding ſlowly in the Treaty of Peace, he 
intended to give occaſion to other Princes, (who though they deſired 
peace, would aot for their own honours ſake ſeem to deſire it more 
then others) to proceed with the like ſlackneſs in this affair, which was 
ſo neceſſary for the peace of Chriſtendom z and therefore the -Emper- 
ours Plenipotentiaries, nor thoſe of the king of France, not appearing in 
Cullen; thoſe of the king of Spain who were come to Cullen after the 
Legate, leſt by being come before the reſt to the Diet, they might 
ſeem more greedy of peace then others, they never appeared in that ca- 

acity before the Legate, nor did they ſeem to be come to treat of 

eace; and the king ot France, ſinding not long after that his pretences, 
being contrary to the Negoti ation ſo much deſired by all, were gene- 
rally ill reſented ; and that they were imputed rather to his no incli- 
nation to peace then to any thing that he alleadged, he recalled his 
Plenipotentiary power confer'd on Berge, and Devo, and gave it to the 
Cardinal of Lyons, brother to Cardinal Richelies, which occaſioned 
other difficulties, which troubled the Treaty no leſs then did the for- 
mer; for the Ceſarean Agents, thinking that this was done on purpoſe 
that the French Embaſſadour might by his Cardinal dignity precede 
all others; (whereunto the Emperour nor King of Spain would by no 
means conſent) they refuled to ſend theirs thither. Theſe, and other 
pretentions, occafioned ſuch difficulties, as not onely no concluſion 
was.come unto, but no commencement was given to the Treaty 
which was propounded by the Pope, and in appearance ſo much de- 
* by allz ſo as the Negotiation proved abortive, and ended before 
it beg an. 

Let us now return to the Affairs of Italy, A Treaty began by chance, 
and almoſt unthought of, in the beginning of the year 1637, which be- 
ing afterwards continued and concluded, put a period to the buſineſs of 
the Valtoline, between the two Crowns, and the Griſons League, inthe 


ſubjeRion of the Valtoline, which by the Articles of this Con'ederacy 
| was 
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was remitted upon ſome conditions tothe three, Leagues : And that the 
foundation of this buſineſs may be the better known, it will be neceſſa- 
ry that we te · aſſume the whole buſineſs from the beginning, and repeat 
ſome things which have been looſely related. 

The ancient Confederaey between the Crown, of France and the 
Griſons, appearing ta thoſe people to be turaed almoſt into ſubjection, 
was not willingly ſuffer d by them, who thought themſelves daily more 
ſtreightned and more igvaded intheit Liberties by the Agents of that 
Crown 5. it began to be very bitter, when by reaſon of the Griſons joy- 
aing in League with the Venetians, the French pretended that their an - 
cient League was thereby prejudiced ; and their reſenting it made the 
Griſons ſuſpect that they had gone along with the Spaniards in that in- 
ſurreRign, which hapned afterwatds in the Vallaline: theſe bitterneſſes 
encrealed by the peace of Monſone, by which the liberty of the Valto- 
linians|was approved of, ſo much to their prejudice, by the ſame King 
who was the Griſons Protector, contrary to what the King bad always 
promiſed, and which was profeſs'd publickly to allthe world by Arms 3 
but they grew greater and more inſufferable, when thinking by this laſt 
endeavour of the Duke of Raban to be reſtored unto the ancient and 
free poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, they ſaw they were kept from it by the 

French Forces; and when any endeavour of reſtitution was had in the 

Court at Pars, the King, as Protector ot the Valtolinians, did not re- 
ſtitution, upon condition (notwithſtanding) that the Catholick Religion 
ſhould be ſecured there without any mixture of Hereſie, and that the 
Civil and Criminal Juſtice ſhould remain to the Valtoliniaus, anſwera- 
ble to the Capitulations of Monſone. This was cauſed, for that the 
King of France finding that he could not maintain his authority in that 
Valley, which he greatly deſired to do, without much diſturbance to 
his own affairs, without much war and expence; and that aſſigning it 
to the Griſons, it would be immediately taken away by the Auſtrian 
Forces; and that he ſhould be obliged to recover it again; ſo as the loſs 
ſucceeding the recovery, and the recovery the loſs, a perpetual cir- 
cumvolution would enſue, which would make him ſubject to porpetu- 
al wars and much expence; being deſirous to get. quit of this txouhle, 
he had a deſigu to win the hearts of the Valtolinians; aud by granting 
them all th. t they had from the Crown of Spain, to alienate them from 
that Crown, and make them wholly depend upon his Crowng and 
by this means to ſpare the continual expence he was at in maintaining 
that Valley at his devotion; embracing therefore the cauſe ef their 
Liberty, he offer'd. the Valtolinians more advantagious conditions 

then they could get from the Auftcians, whilſt they ſhould depend up- 

on bis prote tion: this courſe did totally alienate the Griſom from the 

Crown of France; nor did it gain the Yaltolinjans, who could never 

be brought to confide in the Kings promiſes; which if they ſhould have 

done, they were ſure they ſhould be more proſecuted, by the Arms of 

Auitria, which confined upon them, then by the French which were ſo 

far from them; and the Griſons did believe that the unexpected con- 

ditions, ſo contrary to that abſolute Dominion which they pte eaded 

to under the Valtolinians, and whichthey expeRed to obtain from the 

King of Frauce, were but cunningly propounded to cauſe delay, which 

| liii 2 | would 
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would at laſt end in a manifeſt excluſion of the promiſed reſtitution, 
ſo as they were highly offended; and, moreover, the Fort which 5. 
han did Rill keep well munited with French Garrifons in Rhea, ſeemed 
to them to be but formal fetters of wo" liberty, which they 
ſaw was reduced to greater ſubjeRion, whilſt the Yaltoline was poſ- 
ſels'd by the French: they likewiſe oblerved Robans refid-nce in Coira, 
the Metropolitan City of A hen, where he cattied himſelf impetiouſly 
with them, rather like a Princely Governour then like a Gueſt or Em- 
baſſadout, ſeeming as if he labour d to overthrow the pub lick Liber. 
To theſe publick diſtaſtes other private grievances were added, 
by reaſon of detaining the Penſions which the King was uſed to pay to 
the principal men of that Nation, to the end, that by their authority 
they might keep the people well affected to him; ſo as failing of thoſe 
advantages, they did by contrary ende vours ſtrive to divert thoſe that 
did depend upon their authority, from the French: theſe people be- 
ing therefore much incenſed, and weary of this uſage, they hatched ill 
will J and perſevering but untowardly in the ancient League with that 
Crown , hey confaired with themſelves how they might throw off 
their preſem condition, which they thought was reduced to ſlavety, 
and ſhun the wotfer which they feared they ſhould ſhortly be brocghe 
unto; but having well debated theſethings, and finding that they could 
not compals their ends, without being upbeld by ſome great Potentate, 
they quietly diſſembled the iniquity of their preſent condition, the beſt 
they could, expecting ſome. opportunity whereby they might tree 
themſelves from this imminent ſubjection. On the other fide, the 
Court of Sn and her Agents in Ita, knew as well the neceffity, as 
the difficulty of recovering the Valioline; eſpecially in times of ſuch in- 
ſufferable troubles ; and conſidering the jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and 
afterwards the hatred and enmities that the recovery thereof, if they 
ſhould get it, would bri _ them from the Venetians, and from 
all the Princes of I, who for their own ſafety ſake did not well en- 
dure the Spaniards ſuperiority in that Valley; they conſidered alſo the 
continual wars which they muſt have upon this account, the expence 
of moneys, the (bedding of blood, the great difturbance which 
that Valley occaſioned to the Kings Affairs, which like a Bone 
out of Joynt did diſcompoſe the whole Body of the Auſtrian Mo- 
narch ” - | 
W- being in this poſtute, Don Frederick de Henrigutt, the Spa- 
niſh Embaſſadour, happened to be in the Court at Iſyrach, and a Depu- 
ty of the Grifons, who was named Grana Na, one of great credit and 
Authority in that Common wealth, berwe:n whom occafion being ac- 
dentally offered of diſcourfing of the Valtoline, ſomething aroſe between 
them touching the compoſure of thoſe affairs, which like ſe:d ſownin 
well prepared ground, took root, and produced the fruits of thoſe 
Agreements which did afterwards inſue; for the buſineſs being well 
diſcuſs d and digeſted between them, they agreed that the French thould 
be driven out of the Yaltoline, by the joynt Forces of the King of Spun 
and of the Grifonsz and that te Catholique Religion, and the pro- 
feſſion thereof, being allowed to the Valtolinians, without any mixture 
of Herefie, the King of Spi ſhould adjuſt buſineſſes berween them 
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andthe Griſons; which if the Valtolinians ſhould not agree unto, they 
ſhould be no longer affiſted by the King of Sp&#'s Forces. They like- 
wiſe agreed upon a perpetual Confederacy between the Crown of Spin 
and that Republick, with free leave for the King of Spain's people to 
paſs thorow the Rhetian State, and upon obligation of ſerving the 
Crown of Spain in the Wars of Millan with a certaia number of men, 
to be paid by the King of Spain 3 together with many penſions promi- 
ſed to the ptime men of that Nation. 
Things being thus rather rough-caſtthen perfected, the Grifons, who 
were impatient of the Company of the Freach, took heart, and cauſing 
ſome Forces to come from the State of Midain, they made themſelves 
maſters of the Valtoline, and dravethe French from thence ; and being 
aſſiſted from Germany, they recovered the Forts of Reno and Sreinc, 
which were yet held by the French; and afterwards coming to a gene- 
ral inſurre&ion, Rohan himfelf was taken priſoner, from whom, when 
they had got him into their power, they got by Agreement ftipulated 
the reſtitution of as many Forts as were yetin his hands, and the with- 
drawing of all the French out of Rhetia, upon tie that he ſhonld remain 
Priſoner till all that he had promiſed were performed; This news be- 
ing heard in Millain, the Spaniards were nut fo much delighted there- 
with, as they were aftaid that the Agreement made at Iſpruch would va- 
niſh to nothing, if during fix weeks time the King of France ſhould get 
power or authority in that Diet; no? did they feat in vain; for that 
King leaving the way of War, as too tedious and coſtly, fell to Treaty, 
to keep thoſe people in their loyalty; and to this — — beſides mo- 
neys given about, he offered to give them the V altiline fteely, without 
any condition belonging to Religion or Juſtice; but nothing would do 
any good; for the Governour of Milan having ſeat Agents into thoſe 
parts, with monies, and power to offer much mare then the French did, 
be prevailed, ſo as the Grifons ſtood firm to what was agreed on at 
Iſpruch, tor being weary of their ancient friendſhip with France, they 
defired to try new Fortune 5 which they aſſured themſelves they ſhould 
fiad mote proſperous in the Confederacy with Spain. The Grifons 
knew that the poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, which was the ptincipaf point 
of this Negotiation, was to be held more ſafely by the friendſhip from 
Spain, then from France; for their Confederacy with Spain ſecured 
them from any diſturbance they ſhould. have in the Valtoline from Ger- 
many, or from the State of Millain, with the confining Principalities; 
— they could not keep from being off nded, nor ſeeure themiſelvex 
of protection and aſſiſtance from France, by reaſon of the far diſtance 
thereof, incaſe they ſhould be moleſted in that Valley by the neigh- 
bouring Auſtrian Forces, by reaſon of the difficulties and exceſſive 
charge which the recovery of that Valley did coritinually coſt that 
Crown; and howſoever it was much better for them to be {are not to 
be moleſted by the neighbouring Forces of AuFria; then after being 
moleſted to be protected by the far-off the French. The prefix d time 
being paſt, Rohan, who had ſeveral times indeavoured to _— but 
ſtill in vain, was forced to ſurtender the places held by him, and to free 
them from the French, with which he was fer at liberty, and was forced 
to reſign up to the Griſons all that he hadi got in thoſe parts, and fo — 
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be gonqjelſewhere. with little honour. The Griſons being thus fully 
reſtored to Liberty, ſent their Deputies to Millain to conclude this fo 
important Treaty: The Valtolinians ſear their Deputies thither alſo, 
but the buſineſs growing exceſſive difficult, and the Governour not 
knowing how to decide it, they were all turn'd over to the Court of 
Spain; whither the Deputies being come, and being very well received 
by the King of Spain, and having their expences diſcharged all the time 
they were there, the buſineſs was almoſt two years in hand. The 
Valtolinians pleaded the ancient Rights of their Liberty, the Griſons 
tyrannical oppreſſion , their zeal to Religion, their conſtant loyalty to 
the Crown, and towards the Auſtrian name, their protection of Liberty, 
given by his Majeſties particular decree,and promiſed them by his royal 
word, the Pontifical Decrees, and the Sacred Canons, which forbid 
that Catholicks ſhould be under the ſubjection of Hereticks, the Popes 
own Authority, who would not permit that the Empire of the Griſons 
ſhould extend to that Valley, the Articles of Monſone, the offers made 
unto them by the King of France, if they would accept of his protection, 
their conſtant refuſal thereof; and finally, the ſufferings which they 
had undergone for doing ſo. They alſo defired that the condition of 
the Griſons, with whom bis Majeſty treated of joyning in League, to the 
prejudice of their Liberty, might be conſidered: they being Hereticks, 
Enemies to the Catholick Religion, falſifyers of their wards, who 
term not ſtanding to their Covenants, liberty, and the being obliged 
thereunto, Slavery z and thatthey would bear with any thing, ſothey 
might get the Valioline again, which when they ſhould bave gotten, 
they would renew their confederacy with France, with the Venetians, 
and with any other Potentate that they ſhould pleaſe to renue it, or to 
continue it with, and would carry themſelves without any reſpect to an 
conventions 5 ſo as thepreſent agreements would neither gain their at- 
feRions. to the Crown, nor would it ſecure the covenanted paſſages, 
but would be the loſs of the conſtant Faith and Loyalty of the Valtoli- 
nians, and of the ſafe paſſage thorough that Valley, which his Maje- 
ſty had till now conſtantly enjoyed. All which reaſons being alleadged 
and reiterated over and over, and amplified, were not ſufficient to 
hinder the things agreed upon at Iſpruch. For the Court of Spain 
were confident that the Griſons would continue conſtant in the obſer= 
vancy thereof , for the ſame reaſon-which had brought them to make 
this new confederacy; which was, what was ſaid, before their being 
ſure, during the confederacy, not to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſion of 
the Yaltolize by the Auſtrian Forces, from wheace they could onely 
expect moleſtation. - So as the King might be ſure, that whilſt no no- 
velty ſhould happen, on his account, in the Valialine, the Griſons would 
not violate the new confederacy; and ſo that, to ſhun any occaſion of 
trouble in the Yaltoline, they would forbear any of the leaſt alteration 
of what was agreed upon, And the King thought that he had fully 
ſatisfied the Valtolinians, both in their ſpiritual and temporal intereſts, 
by the two conditions which were annexed to the Confederacy, The 
firſt whereot was, that the Catholick Religion ſhould be fiacerely ob- 
ſerved there, without any mixture of Hereſie. The other, that 2 
Tribunal ſhould be erected in that Valley of two grave men, and men 
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of authority; the one to he choſen by the Covernour of Man, the 
other by the Griſons; to which Tribunal the Valtolinians were to have 
tecourſe, in point of any, civil or criminal: grievances which they 
ſhould receive from the Gxiſom Agents or Officers. 
Thus the Valtolinians obtained entitely the chief point c 
Religion, for the preſeryation whereof, a to their own pro- 
feſſion, they had firſt. taken up Arms; and they did in a great part re- 
ceive ſatis faction ig che other point, touching their politick Liberty 
they not being to be oppreſs d for the future by the Griſons inzheſe 
two points. And yet thiy fettlemens; ot what concern d che cuuſpof the 
Yalcolinians, was vatipuſly diſcourſed upon: Some blamed it, as being 
unworthy. the Religion and Majeſty ot the King, for the reaſogs al- 
leadged By, che Valtolinians ; and tot that it ſeemed, dran thereunto 
by the great advantages hich he got by this new: convention, he had 
abandoned, nay ſuffet d his Clients the Valtalinians, who had deſet · 
ved ſo well of him, and of the Catholick Religion. for which they had 
undergone ſo great and ſo many troubles, tobe trampled upon in their 
Liberty and Religion by the tyranny of the Griſons, ©: Others, though 
they wondred at the Kings determination, did notwithſtanding execute 
it, out of the neceſſity whereuntorthe Kings Affaire were at the preſent 
reduced, But thoie that diſcoutſed hereof , more freely did not only 
approve of the Kings: Reſolution, hut without any regard almoſt bad 
to the vin name of the Liberty and protaction of the Valtoliaians, did 
commend it as being done juſtly and 2 Gonſidering that the 
Liberty of the Valialine, as it leaned upon — of Spain, was of 
ics own nature odious to all the world; and impoſſible to be maintained 
by humane force. They therefore concluded, that the K ing neither could, 
nor ought to permit, that his Royal Authority, and cherewithall the 
Catholick Religion, for want of his aſſiſtance ſhould be endangered in 
other more important places, by his upholding the Catholick Religion, 
and the politic liberty of that little Canton. The Affairs of the V altoline 
being then adjuſted, the Deputies were ſent to Miilain, that the con- 
ditions of the conſederacy might be there ſtipulated, as they were after- 
wards: Bur whilſt this ſo hard, and ſo imporcant buſineſs, was diſcuſſed 
there, the Governour by his Forces, but much more by his Induſtry, 
ended the importantenterprize of Brew, I his place (as hath been for 
merly ſaid) was of alatge circuit, and very commodiouſly ſeated, en- 
vironed with ditches, flank d with Bulwarks, abundantly provided 
with Victuals and Ammunition, munited with a numerous Garviſon, 
and bricfly , reduced into a Fort Royall; and therefore held by the 
French to be a ſtrong defence, and Rendezvous for Arms, capable to 
receive an indifferent Army; and holding it, for theſe teſpects, impteg- 
nable, they called it anew Rochel. The Governaur before he would 
berake himſelt to this place of ſo great concernment openly , would 
have all his preparations ready, aad that ſo ſecretly as the Enemy 
ſhould not be aware of it: To this end, he diſtributed many Souldiers 
in the parts thereabouts, under the pretence of quartering, and under 
the colour that thoſe places might be better gartiſon'd by reaſon of the 
neighbourhood of Bram; he therefore ſent ſome to Valend a, ſome to 


Aliſſandria, others to Montaro , and into Lomello, into which placs — 
allo 
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alſo ſent Victuals, Munition, Straw, and other proviſions, fit forthe in- 
tended emerprize. And to make the Enemy the leſs apprebend this 
ſiege, be ſent men to Filiæ ans, giving out that from thence he would 
make bimſelf maſter of Mount Culvot He alſo confidered the cuſtom of 
tbe Pur; which ſwelling in May, when the ſab falls down from the 
Alps, would be a great hinderance for the Atmies abode in thoſe ces, 
whictat that time ate ſubject to great inundations; being therefore to 
anticipate the enterpriſe, he provided much Hay and Straw; which 
though it were very hard to get in any quantity then, Winter being 
well uigh ended, yet diligencè overtame all difficulties, Theſe things 
being thus ordered; he commanded that they ſhould fall to executi- 
tion, which was carried ſo filenily, and ſo unexpectedly, as the 
Souldiers were before the Walls, even almoſt before they were diſ- 
covered ; their ſecrecy made them ſo confident of good ſucceſs, as 
they prepared Scaling · ladders to attempt taking the Town by ſurprize, 
and ſo to make themſelves maſters of that Fort by ſtealth, before which 
it was thought that whole armies would be conſumed betore it could be 
taken. The Governour therefore ordered that four Bodies of Souldiers, 
commanded by the beſt experienced Camp-maſters, ſhould, by night, 
about the midſt of March, 1638, at one and the ſame time fall upon the 
Town in four ſeveral ſides; the firſt that were to give the two firſt af- 
ſaults, were Don Amonio Boriels and Count Ferrante Bologuio, the 
firſt coming from Mortara about the coming on of night, with 3000 
Foot, and the other with as many from Valenza, and bringing with 
them all neccflary inſtruments, they were each of them to poſſeſs them · 
ſel ves, in the ſeveral places appoimed them, of the banks of Poe joyning 
upon the Town, and there to fortiſie themſelves; and ſo by berewing 
the enemy of any benefit of communicating by the River, exclude all 
ſuccour by that way, which was thought would aſſuredly be ſeat from 
Caſſalle: the buſineſs proved lucky, and better then was ſuppoſed ; for 
Sortelo advancing to à certain · place called Bonobo, lying between the 
River and the Town, which was ſeated very high, and fit for the buſi - 
neſs, made himſelf maſter of it without any oppoſition, Bolegnivo 
did yet more fortunately diſcharge his part 5 he went atthe ſame time 
out of Valen , and having aſſaulted the lower ſtation called Corno, 
and which was fortified and garriſon d by the enemy, he at the very 
Hrſt drove out the enemy, took the place, and began ſtraightway to 
fortifie againſt the enemy; and then raiſing Trenches along the bank, 
went to joyn with Settele, who advanced with his Trenches like wiſe 
from Bonobs; and joyning together, they at very firſt block d up the 
Town from the River; and having each of them brought many ſacks 
wich them, which they filled with earth, and made ſudden Trenches 
with them, and many Barques being come to them from YalenIs with 
Faggots, and other Inſtruments for perfeRing their Fortifications, they 
raifed that work higher : on the ſame night Don Jovan Y aſques Cor oma- 
do, and Don Carlo della Gatta, were ordered to accoſt the rown from 
two other patts, further from the Rivet; the former coming with Sot- 
tels from Mortara was to aſſault the I own on that part which is called 
Forbice vecchia; and the other coming from Lomefo, was ordered to 
approach it by the Covent of the Capuchins; and when both of them 
were 
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were got thither they were to fall a (caling's; herein if they ſucceeded 
well, they were to give notice to gastallo aud Bolgguine, that they might 
do the like with the Ladders which they broughe with them; and if the 
fic Scaladoes ſhould not ſucceed well, they were either by real or 
ſceming aſſꝛults, to endeavour to divert the defendanta from that part 
of the River where gemels and $vlognino were; that ſo they might 
leave them the Fortificatign on the bank unmoleſted by the enemies 
Gatꝛiſon, on which Fortiſi cation the e of the buineſs lay 
not were they ta fathear foxtiſyiag their ſfations, and 40 fence them 
ſelves, from che. Mus bet. ſhot, of he enemy, baſore days light, if they 
ſhould miſcarxy in their Scalados ; hut both of them findiog the defen- 
dants teadier and more intent upon the defenſi ve part, theywailed in the 
chief intent of the Sealado s far ac ſoon as they-approached;- a bail of 
Musket. ſhot was Jet fly at them; gogetber with wunder of Artillery; 
and lightning ot artificial fires, which though they kepx t ners 
from making Scaladoes, or giving aſſault, yet could they not keep 
them from fortify ing the ſtations wherein they were. Don Martis 
4 Aragona wa the Head and Supetintendent ot all this Eqterprize, to 
whom only the Govergour bad communicated the whole deſign from 
the beginuing; ſo as he ordered all things as his Lieutenant; and dilis 
gently applying himſelf to all parts, ordered all things requiſite for 

carrying on the work: Tiberio Branc ace his Camp · maſter was alſo ori 
dered to go with his Brigade from A/eſſav444;.. with many Carriages, 
many Sumptute· Hor ſes, andatotet of Artillery, to alen a, and from 
thence to Sartiranna, to drive the Enemy d rom tbence ; π]:mmo moving 
eatly; and being come to the! intended place} aſter having made 
forty Mot of Battery, took the Town, which. the Caprain, of the 
Garriſon yielded upon Articles: And: Brancacchis going from 
 -thence; went by Orders from:the Governour to joyn with G44; 
nor were the horſe: idle, but were diſtributed into ſuch parts by 
which ſuccour might be brought. Don Vincens Gong aga was to guard 
the Paſſage over the Poe with 1500 Horſe, at Nillata, where it falls into 
the Seſia: the cuſtody of Fraſineits fell to Faminando deli Monti Cap- 
tain ot the Dutch Cavalry, with as many Horſe: the guard of Lomello 
to Dou Alvaro di Quignones, that he might be ready there, as occaſion 
ſnould ſerve; but Marqueſs Cricky as ſoon as he heard of. this ſo ſud - 
den, and ſo unexpected aſſault, ſent nine Barques from CAſalle, where 
he then was, and in them 1200 Foot tumultuouſly and an the ſudden 
put together, together with much proviſion and munition; not ſo much 
to ſupply the Town, as to defend the bank of the River, to the end, 
that the enemy, who he thought was poſſeſs d thereof, might not keep 
it, nor block up the way from ſuccour; but the defign; being fore- 
ſeen aud prevented, they did not onely not poſſeſſe themſelves of 
the banks, but neither did they bring in ſuccour; for the Barques 
coming to ſhore at Sateles quarters, were encounter d, and aſter a long 

fight departed, being hardly dealt with; and paſſing afterwards to 

where: Bolognins was, three of them landed theit Souldiets; and the 

others fiercely fighting would have done the like; but meeting with 

ſtout reſiſtance, after a long fight, fell: together with the munition 

where with they were fraughted into the enemies bands; two of the 
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—— ms Mens laaded Souldiets were funk, and 50 priſonett were 
taken, wheredf two French Cupiuias 3 and Ao of thoſe that 
were landed, being favouted by che night, got wounded intb Brews 


the reſt being ſlam vr drowns the Jefeadantsaftbrwhrds ſullied odt to 
recover! oe - Sconce du, Which was tikta at the firſt by Beine; 
whofinding the deſendant ty drove chem vut; but Blue, 
with ſome 200 bf his menngot gan within two hours: then the Go. 
vetnout tame to the Cimp ; wild viewing the Ritions, VVorks und 
Forrificurions made by his men, commended them, to the great Aatis- 
faction of the Communders and Sduldiers; and having given (everul 
other Orders touching the fortifying of quartem, and the envitoatng 

the Camp with a Trench tie vetired w Suu, tom 
the neexeſt place, give out Orders, viſit che Camp, us he Of. 
ten did, and provide things z bur Fortuntwould bave her ſhare 
in fey tor an accident which hapoed helped much not only 
of this Town, but to the total of all affairs. The Marſhal 
——— of — Long were ſent ow Caſſali, 
thought to a battery upon £ oppofice to the enemies 
es rhe end, that the tore being cleanſed, the way migbt be 
open to bring in ſucedur by wer; and hilft, arc 'three or 
CIA DELTA 
looking with 2 ive-ghfs, where atte at beſt be ni- 
—ͤ— un by n Saber, bule which was thor — the enemies 
Trench aad falling dead fem off his horfe, his body wis carriedimo 
Caſſulle, and after ſokenm-obſequies, was carvied into Free 'whicher 
it s accompanied byalapſt All the flower of thoſe few French who 
were yet in dtah; ſo the French being without a head in 1raly, became 
like a body without a fodll : on the contrury, this vhance added ſotce and 
courage to the enemy, who began to me their approaches, whereby 
to come to battery, and chen to aſſault z the batteries were raiſed in 
five places; the one of Cannon in Srteiio s quatter, another of fout 
in that of Yeſqves z the third, of fir Cannon more in 4 quar- 
ter, the other of three Guns 'apiece, the ont in that of Carlo ö Carta, 
and the other in that of Prince gr ſe all which playing continually up- 
onthe Town, and falling with their approaches into the ditch, the defen - 
dants at laſt beat a Parley, and not long after concluded that they would 
ſurtendet the: Town, upon Articles, that all the French ſnhouſd march 
out ſuſe and free, and might have a ſafe conduct to convoy them to Caſ- 
falle that chey ſnould go out with Drums beating, match lighted, Colours 
flying, Bullet ia mouth, tf eit Flavks full of Powder aud that they might 
carry with them hat Baggage they would: There matched out about 
1800, wheteof 1400 bote Arms, the teſt were ſſek vr woundedzand they 
were attended by 3000 Horſe to C aſalle, under Don Vincmo Gonmcagu. 
Upon cheſe terms was B remi ſutrendted, after thirteen days Siege; a 
place of fo great conternment for the preſervation of the State ot u. 
lain; welb provided of inſtruments and munition for its defence, and 
of victuals for the detenders; und ſince it feemed ſtrange, that ſuch a 
— ſo well provided, ſhould be ſurrendred in ſo ſhort a time; tte 
rench, who were not able to endute it, impleaded the Commander 
thereof, a man of low birth, and per fer d by cricty (whoſe Groom * 
the 
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the Stable he had been) to that charge; he was accuſed of cowardize 


and of tteachery; and not long after by Order from the King be was 
| in Caſale; F 


. May will have it, chat having gotten much money by dead pay, 
25 not having kept ſo many Souldiers as the King allowed for, he ſur- 
rendred the Town for fear of loſing the moneys he had got, incaſe the 
Town ſhould be taken by aſſault; and that this was the treachery which 
ke was accuſed of: This-Town continued in the hands of the French 
from the end of Nov 35, till che end of March 38, whitein it 
was re- gained; when it was taken, it was better fortified 3 and the 
French having kept it ſo little a while, it was ſaid that they had built, 
furniſh'd, fortified and munited, it for the Crown of Spain: being ta- 
ken it ſeemed alſo to be a qutb to Cafſalle, which was but 15 miles off; 
and that it kept all that pam of the State'of Millais from the inroads of 
the enemy; and that from hence the Spaniards might now make in- 
roads into Montferrat and Piedmont 3 and what was of more importance, 
the French could not boaſt thatthey had any receptacle for their Armies 
in the State of Millain, to the conqueſt whereof they had aſpired 3 great 
rejoycing and Bon-fires were made for this in Mi{/ais; but atter- 
wards, upda conſideration that all the aforeſaid advantages were got to 
be parallel d with the coſt and care of keeping it; and that the prejudice 
would be much greater which would reſult to the State of i if ĩt 
ſhould be re- gained by the French, then the advantage which was had by 
keeping it, it was not many years after diſmantled and demoliſhed; 
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He Duke of Savoy being dead, differences ariſe between the Dutchef 

| Dowager, and the Princes her Husbands Brothers, touching the 
-Gnardianfhip of-the young Children, and the Regency of the State, The 
Dutcheſs in the Princes abſence is ſworn Governeſs and Regent; being 
compel d by the King of France, ſhe renews League with him, The Ge- 
vernour of Millain goes ts before Vercelli, and after 4 long Siege takes 
it upon Articles, The Princes of Savoy afiſted by the Spaniards and 
Pledmonteſe take many Towns, and make much . ; they go 0 
before Turin, and having tarried before it ſome days, retire without do- 
ing any thing; falling, as before, to over · run Piedmonr, they are recei- 
ved everywhere 3 till Forces being ſent to the Dutcheſs from France, un- 
der the Duke of Longueville, ſhe recovers Chiavaſco, and other Towns 
which the Princes had taten. The Prince Cardinal, fearing Corneo, 
goes to defend it; and Prince Thomaſo, going once more with the Spa- 
niſh Forces to before Turin, ſurprieth the Town; and the Covernour of 
Millain coming in unto him, they with all their Forces, attempt the taking 
of the Citadel, whither the Dutcheſs was retired, The Siege is ſuſp end- 
ed by 4 Truce, which being ended, the French under their nem General 
Count Harcourt, take Cheri; but being preſently beſieged by the Gover- 
nour of Millain, they are forc d through Famine to quit it, and retreat 

in face of the enemy to Carniguoula. | K 

ut 
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a Ut for all this, though the State of Milian was free from Wars 
B at home, yet could it not long continue the quiet which it en- 

joyed by the recovery of Bremi; and as if it had been by fatal 
mis fortune ſubject to a Series of troubles, being freed from detenfive 
Wars, muſt be ingaged in Wars offenſive, not long after, for the Inter- 
eſt of others; The Duke of Savoys death, the minority ot his Children, 
their Guardianſhip, tagether with the Regency of the State, which was 
diſputed between the Mother and the Uncles of the Infants, cauſed 
Civil Wars in Piedmont; wherein France being zealouſly interreſſed 
for the Mother, and Spain for the Uncles , civil War was mixt with 
Forreign War; which being not long after the Dukes death brought 
by Spaniſh Forces into Piedmont, was there exerciſed with much fer- 
vour between the two Crowns 3 the which Piedmont being to af. 
ford field room, and the State of Millain Arms and fomentation, the 
Millinaeſes ſuffered no ſmall-prejudice upon the ſame account wherein 
the Piedmonreſes ſuffered much morez for the better knowledge wheres 
of it will be neceſſary to take our riſe a little higher, 

There hath always been a competition for the guardianſhip of ti e 
Pupil Princes who are to ſucceed in the Sta'es, between the Mother, 
and the neereſt kindred of the Fathers-fide z which competition, though 
by the Roman Laws it be generally decided om the Mothers behalf, yet 
being in ſubſtance variouſly praiſed by the Princes of tte blood, 
is not as yet decided, but depending; for it hath ſometime been given 
abſolucely to the Mother, ſometime tothe kindred on the Fathers- ſide, 
and ſometimes joyntly to both; nor hath Piedmont been exempt from 
the like Competition 5 where though ſometimes the kindred on the 
Fathers: fide have been allowed the Guardianſhip of the Pupil Princes, 
yet this bath hapned either by force. of Arms, or by the Mothers death, 
or becauſe the Fathers kindred have been choſen to be Guardians; 
but this caſe not having hapned in this our age, it was not evident in what 
condition the kindred was under the Supream Regency of the Mother; 
and every one interpreted this obſcurity to the Mothers advantage; 

et the condition of times, and accidental Circumſtance, have always 

ad a great ſtroke herein; in theſe preſent ruptures, the Princes could 
not be more croſſed, not onely in their pretending to Guardianſhip and 
adminiſtration of State, but even in their returning to their own 
Country, from whence they were excluded; for to boot that they were 
far off w. en the Duke their brother died, whereby the Ducheſs met not 
with thoſe oppoſitions which ſhe might have had, had they been pre- 
ſents their being in much diſgrace with the King of France made 
much again their pretentions at the preſent; for whereas they had 
formerly proteſt to adhere conſtantly to the King of France and his 
party, they had with little reſpect quitted him a little before their bro- 
thersdeath 5 and with much ſcandal to his Majeſty, were gone over to 
the King of Spains- ſide; Prince Thomaſo was the firſt, who being diſta- 
ſted by the Duke his brother was gone from Savoy, where he was Go- 
vernour, and paſt privately with his wife and Children into Flanders, to 
the In!anta his Coufin-germanz where taking up Arms, he ſtuck not 


to come into the open field as Captain and Conductor of the Spaniſh 


Forces 
1 
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Forces, and to march with open Colours, as hath been elſewhere 
ſaid , againſt the Eaſigns of France ; and the Prince Cardinal, going 
not long after his brothers departure, upon the ſame occaſion, from the 
Court at Tarin, went to Rome , where he openly diſclaimed the pro- 
region of France, and turned over to the Emperour, and tothe Houſe 
of Auſtria, For which actions, the firſt being hoſtile, and the othec 
ſo high an affront tothe King of France, bis Majeſty was much offend- 
ed, holding the one for an open enemy, and the other as totally alie- 
nated from him and theretore defiring that the affairs of Pledwone 
right totally depend upon him, be would not ſuffer that either of 

thoſe Princes who were become followers of the Auſtrian and Spaniſh 
party ſhould have any thing to do in the Guardianſhip of their Nephew, 
or in the Government of the State; which he would, as in juſtice & 
did belong, ſhould totally and integrally depend upon his Siſter. He 
therefore informed her, and his Agents did publickly proteſt, that if 
ſhe ſhould receive the Princes into Pieamom, much leſs admit them to 
{bare in the Regency, or adminiſtration of State, ſhe would counter- 
veae the league which was made between him and the late Duke, and 
which was yet in force; and he defired that the Chief Towns ſhould 
be aſſigned over to him, for the ſafety of the young Duke, leſt the 
Uacles aſſiſted by the Spaniſh forces might make themſelves maſters 
of the State, tothe perpetual exclufion of their Nephew 4 Thus by 
reaſon of the Princes being abſent from Court, and through the King 
of France his anger conceived againſt them, it was eaſier for the Lady 
Chriſtiana, ſiſter tothe King of France, and Dutcheſs of Sui, to take 
abſolute poſſeſſion of the guardianſhip of her Children, and of the Re- 
geney of the State; to the which ſhe was called by the Laws, and by 
the ancient cuſtoms of the Houſe of Savey , and not without ſome 
teſtimony of her Husbands Will. She therefore obtained that title 
by ſucceſſion, and reduced the Forts, Arms, Revenues, and treaſure of 
the State, into her power 5 which ſhe did the more eaſily, for that to boot 
with her right to the tegency, ſhe was then fortified with both domeſtick 
and Forreign Forces which were then great and powerful in Piedmont 
for the Duke, a little before his death, and alſo the Marſhal, knowing 
how great an advantage the Fort of Bremi was to them, had an intenti- 
on to take Vigevano, a City in the County of Pavia, and to fortiſie it; 
and aſpired to greater things: There were therefore about 18000 
fighting men in Piedmont, part French, and part Piedmonteſe, who were 
in a readineſs for ſuch an Enterprize. 

The ſupream command of the French did, by the death of their Ge- 
neral, the Duke, undoubtedly fall upon his Lieutenant - General the Mar- 
ſnal; and none would think but that he would adhere unto his Kings 
Siſter. The Piedmonteſe were commanded by Marqueſs Villa, Gene- 
ral of the Dukes Horſe; one in whom the Dutcheſs might ſafely con- 
fide, he being a well experienced Commander, and of approved va- 
lour, and one whom ſhe upon a'l occaſions had favoured very much. 
The place of General of che Foot, being vacant by Count Yerrs4's 
death, was ſoon conferred by the Dutcheſs upon Fobn Factnto di Simi- 
ana Marqueſs of Piane a, who was then Lieutenaar- General of the 


Horſe, a man both very wiſe and valiant. Her brothers favour * 
adde 
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added to all this, (he was immediately after her Husbands death ſworn 
Guardianeſs of her Children, and Soyereig e erceli, by All 
the Gentlemen ani Officers of the * eddy men 
that were theie pteſent, and afterwards 12 e ſame in Tur/s 
by the ſu team Senate of Pledwons ,and by the patticul: renee of, 2 
ſame Senate, ind b by all Migiſtrar, Feydito Feudato 
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ſne A „aud did pul ,extiore them, that they would 
keep where they were atthe pr or, elt if t eile come into Pi 
edwont, the 95 t fall into fome great imconveni ſome orderʒ 
that the of Frexemiges oive Er hs Cate ich it would 
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all this was done , ber will, he di See i char they ee 
endeavour to appeaſe the Kings anger, and by joynipg with Na 

get into his former good opinion, to che end that they might all the 


E co-operite to the young Dukes quiet, and and wr che 
de pond will towards them, the promiſed to tnake ſpeed 
ment of the Arrears, aud forthe futute of thelt annual pA or fo 
led in French 4ppenage, which were ſequeſtted from Prince 7 
by the late Duke, ane dren of Avein becauſe he had cattied Arms 
there againſt his confederatethe King ; Andi as for che Prince Cardina), 
though they were not abſolutely ſequeſtred, they were detained, of 
but flowly-pay'd,, for his having paſt oye from one protection to an- 
other, norbing could diſturb the calm commeacemeat of the Dom- 
agen ke euch i was thought, but fear of the Spaniſh forces, if they 
ſhould cake upon them to maintain the Princes pretences 3 and ſhould 
ſtrive to bring the Princes into Pleamont, and into the Regency - the 
tate 
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e the ef in ber regency, nor cauſe any jealouſies in her. 
And the Court o | 

did approve of it, out of the great defire they had to ſee the Affair ot 
Traly quieted; the ſaid Agents, doubting that the Dowager — 
compelled by the King of France to renew the league, which he had con- 
traced with the late! uke, and defiring to beaſſured of her, and to aſſure 
her, they prope paded unto her, that the King would be obliged nat to 
wolelt her in her Regency, but would aſſiſt ber ſtrongly, if ſhe would 
joyn in Legs with him, and help to drive the French out Piedmoyf, 
and not paſſage, for the future, to the Forces of that Crown 


thorough er Dominions,. And laſtly, that he would endeavout᷑ to 
Ia © the Princes her Brothers in law obſervant to her, ſo as ſhe would 
give each of them what did of right belong unto them. It appeared 


- 


cle: fly,tharthi Spaniards by their offers labour'd more to accommodate 

their own Affairs, then to favour thoſe of the Dowager; which, if { 
ſhould accept of theſe offers, would run apparent ruine 3. ſince ſhe 
could not but draw F her, by adhering to his 
Enemies, without manifeſt anger W herefore being deſired by Ab- 
bot Yaſques, a Agent for the Governour of Millain, that ſhe would 
ſend ſome truſty pꝰtlon to Genos, with whom he might, by Order from 
the King, negotiate ſome Affairs, to che common good and ſatisfaction; 
when ſhe heard by Cavalier 0/giare, whom ſhe ſeat to Genos, what V aſ- 
ques propoſals were, ſhe anſwer d freely. That ſhe had alwayes 
nouriſh'd thoughts of Peace, and that ſhe would be alwayes ready to 
quench any fire, which might be kindled 5 wherein ſhe would engage 
her ſelf to the utmoſt of her power therein. Bur that ſhe could by no 
means, nor did it any wayes ſuit, with her to enter into Warr again ſt 
France upon the account of Span, nor to ſeparate herſelf from her 
Brother in the preſent conjuncture of times. And that ſince ſhe had 
reſtored their Appenages to the Princes ber Brothers in-law, which was 
ſequeſtred from them by the late Duke; and treated with them as cl·- 
villy, and wir as much affection as the preſent condition, of Affairs 
would permit her to do, ſhe. knew not what they could pretend unto 
more, nor wherein elſe the King, upon this account, would 1 23 
. | | imſelf. 
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h imſelf, Aad ſhe was ſo ſtæadſaſt to this, as ſhe would not conſent to 
ſtand neuter between the two Crowns, though ſhe was much preſs'd 
thereunto by the Abbgt. alledging that, during the League, it was 
not lawful for her to make ſuch a promiſe: So as the Spaniſh Agents 
ſee ing they could get no more from her, who they ſaw could not ef- 
feRually promiſe more, they were for the preſent ſatisfied with her 
good will; and. intention, wbich they knew muſt, for her own intereſt 
lake, 5 ber va de d * any altetation; nor did they think to alter 
their good inclinations towards her. [This was the ſubſtance of the 
' negotiation in Gepps, between Abbot Vage, and the Cavalier olgiato; 
before which meeting things being paſt contrary to all mens expecta- 
tion, between the Powage, and the Spaniſh Agents, with reciprocal 
Gtiskactiog ; it was publickly argued throughout 774ly, that ſecret in- 
telligence was held between them, and that a ſecret neutrality was 
agreed:upon by the Dowager, between the Arms of both the Crowns. 
For the Governour of Milan, according to common reſolution, 
did opealy profeſs to be far from thinking of moleſting her, no not 
upon the leaſt occaſion. It was alſo obſerved, that the Dowager did 
not in any manner diſturb the Government in the buſineſs of Bremi, and 
that which paſt in the Court at Rowe, about theſe times, did corrobo- 
rate this indulg d opinion. As ſoon as the Cardinal heard of the Dukes 
death, and that the Dowager had taken upon her the Regency, to his 
excluſion, be thought ee much affronted,-to be — ſubject to 
her Authority ; ar I ref Ly not to ſubmit to ſuch excluſion, he went 
Privately accompanied with a ſew, out of Rome towards Piedmont: 
This ſo ludden departure cauſed, great commotion in that (butt; 
and every one thinkihg that it was not done without knowledge of ti e 
Spaniſh Agents. it was much ralked-gf both ig publick and in private; 
and it was held to be the beginning of the troubles of Piedmont, 
Wherefore, the Marqueſs of caſtell Roderigo , who was then Embaſſa- 
dout from, Spain at Rome, ſeeing all mens eyes turn d upon him, upon 
this occaſion did publickly declaim againſt it 3 and with many aſſeve- 
rations proteſted to the Pope; that it was done, got unely without his 
counſel: or participation, but without his imagination; and that he and 
all the Spaniſh Forces were far from dreaming of any noyelty in Pied- 
mom ; and that the Dowager ſhould. not be diſturbed in her Regency 
by them, nor by the King of Spain. Theſe things being knowa in the 
Gr of France, and conſequently well weighed. by the Cardinal Ri- 
chelies, an attentive looker into the ends and counſels of other men, 
and eſpecially into thoſe of the Dowager, he thought it impoſſible that 
the Spaniards ſetting their own intereſts aſide, and choſe of the Princes, 
ſo neer allid in blood to their King, and who bad Jarely declared 
themſelves to adhere to that Crown, ſhould be, without any compen- 
ſation, ſo free of their favours to the Dowager in her Regency. Where- 
tore he could not believe but that ſhe not being content with the King 
her Brothers protection, had alſo anchor d the ſhip of her Regency 
upon the protection of that Croiſ. And therefore, though that Crown 
was very well ſatisfied upon the account of Brem, (knowing that it was 
long ere ſhe had been deſired to aſſiſt in that detence 3 and that as ſoon 
as ſhewas requeſted ſhe made R ſhould have . 
eto: e 
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-betore Bremi, had not the to haſty ſutrender thereof prevented their 
march) yet were they not alcagethet free from being jealous of her ſa- 
gacity, uud of fo many farourabſe Demonſtrations made to het by 
the Spain. Whenthe Catdiaal was thetefore come to Se- 
, be lem the Abbot Soli to the Dowager, to acquant her 
— — 2 „ . Abe K moved, 
me pteſeniiy diſpatchd away to him hy three fevetal ways the Count ai 
— 2 — veeks? and Monſieur ud Drevh, With Otter 
20repreſent'enro him, in her Name, the im iry of her receiving 
him, or bis Brother, whilſt ehey d to the Houſe of He#-24, 
and rhar the Officets aud Commaiidets of the King of Print his For- 
ces, which were vety Rrong in Pirumbit, did ftecly profels they would 
proceed: with them in hoſtile maniier, if they Thonld commencer Piel. 
ment ; and that if the ſhould 'receive them —_— againſt the 
League, which would make them pretend that the ſhould aſſign over 
the Towns unto them; and to paciſie him the tnore, ſhe gave otder to 
thoſe that ſhe ſent, to promiſe him in her name, that the wonld pay him 
his allo wante or Appenages, whereof ſhe ſept Him by theſe her Meſ- 
ſengers ſome ready moneys in hand: The Printe wt pacified, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to be ſo, wich theſe Propofalsz and intending to winter in Ge- 
nos, aid ſome days in Sewvone, and afrerwards Fixing his minde, he 
teturned to Rame 3 whither when he was come, he was diſquieted with 
what had happened in Piedmont after his Brothers death; be began to 
ſollicire hi iutereſt with the dy word of mouth, and by Letters 
and Meſſengers withthoſe Princes from whom be thought he might re- 
ceive any advice or aſſiſtance; he made his complaints to them all of 
the injuries which he had received, and ſtrove to juſtifie his pretences; 
he alledged the ancient Iaſtitutions and Cuſtoms vf Piedmont, hy which 
he prerended the Guardizaſhip of the Iafant Princes of Pieumont, and 
the Regency of the State, during their minority, did belong to the next 
akin by the Farhers ſide 3 That „Uncle to Boxifucto, had thus 
e erciſed the Guardiunſſip, joyned therein with Crciij, Mother to B. 
nifacio; That thus Auro, Uuirtta of Burgondy being excluded, was 
Guardian to Philip, aud the younger Sons of Thmaßo di Conte Morinnn, 
That Zodowitk of Sev0y, and Amade Conte di Genes, had thus been 
Guardians to Amadeo who was atrerwards called : Yerde 5 wherefore 
he ouphe'nortto be now debarred the ſame priviledg, being To neer al- 
lied in blood and intereſt tothe Duke his Nephews That he and his 
Brother could not juſtly be baniſhed their Country, not having done 
any thing that might deſerve ſuch a puniſnment; That coj to all 
reaſon, they were declated to be Enemies to thoſe States, Welle and 
eſervation whereof, —_— in ſuch dangerous times, did only be- 
ong unto them; That'rhe Mother was governed by the advice, and 
(co the horrour of all men) begiſt᷑ by the Forces of thoſe who having 
great deſigns upon thoſe Dominions, were known do be more deſirous 
to get them for themielves, then to deſęnd them forthe Orphans z which 
the poſſeſſion of Piaavuis and Caſallꝭ did ſufficiently witneſs; That the 
Matſhal had given proof of this in Vereelli, by the jealouſies which he 
cauſed there at the inſtant of the Dukes death; after which Books de- 
claring the pre eation of that Crown to the Stites of Sawry and Pied- 
mont, 
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mont, were publickly ſold in Paris: How could. thoſe Forces be there · x 
fore confided in, which pretend to the owning of thoſe States to 
the which at the preſent they proſeſſe protection? that the exclu- 
ſion of the Uncles did expreſiy tend to this, that the Mothet 
might be govern d as they pleaſed who had procured the Uacles 
to be excluded 3 with theſe and the like examples which were ſub- 
ject to mauy exceptions, and might be replied unto by many other 
examples, did the Prince Cardinal goe about to juſtifie his and 
his Brothers cauſe ; and both of them thinking that they might 
ground their pretentions beſt in the Court of Spain, they red 
there, and with che Spaniſh Agents in 7:aly,' to get their cauſe' to be 
embraced by them, and powerfully aſſiſted by their Forces; wiſhing 
them alſo toconſider, how much danget would redound not only to 
their Kings Reputation but to his Aﬀairs and Dominions, that the ſu- 
pream arbitrement of Fledmont ſhould depend upon the pleaſute ot the 
King of France, by his Siſters means; which King making himſelf ma · 
ſter afterwards of the chief Towns confining upon the State of Millan, 
the Crown of Spain might get a new and a powerful neighbour; that it 
pſec no is Majeſty to. ſuffer that he and his Brother ſhould be ſo 


tſecuted. for the name: ſake only of Faving adhered to him; then he 
toye to perſwade them that the buſineſs would be eaſie, by reaſon of 
the peoples inclination, who deſired, beyond compariſon, rather to be 
overn d by their natutal Princes, then by a forreign Lady, who was 
aipeſted, by reaſon of her greatly enforced and neceflary dependancy 
upon the King her Brother, upon whom being of neceſſity to relies a 
blind man might eaſily ſee the ruine of the houſe of Savν and the dan- 
ger of baving the people recommended to their protection, ſubjeded 
to a forreign yoke; and that therefore it was moſt certain, that when 
the people of Piedmont thould ſee their Princes accompanied by any 
contiderable ſtrength, they would unanimouſly abandon the Dowager, 
and adhere to them; but theſe reaſons could not prevail with other 
Princes who were concern'd at a further diſtance with the concern · 
ments of Piedmont; and much leſs with the Spaniſh Court and Agents, 
whom it concerned more neerly; were it either that they were weary 
of ſeeing the war renewed in Lombardy, or that-fearing, according to 
the ancient Spaniſh maximes, that to wraſtle in Piedmont would un- 
doubtedly draw on war from France in the State of Millain, they deſired 
rather to enjoy the prefent advantage, then haſtily to provoke trouble; 
they therefore held it bettet not to diſquiet the preſent peace, though it 
were doubtful, then to enter into new wars, which might be long, and 
coſtly, and of uncertain event: thus thinking it ſuited beiter with the 
common intereſt, not to innovate, then to maintain the Princes preten» - 
tions by Forces, they proceeded cooly and reſervedly with tbem; and 
ſeemed more inclined to diſſwade them from purſuing ſo dangerous a 
buſineſs, then to adhere unto them therein, whereby to make the Do- 
wager jealous they found yet the Princes of Italy leſſer inclined to 
them, who being deſired by the Cardinal that together with their fo 
juſt cauſe, they would embrace the common concernment of 7taly, 
which did ſo much depend upon the good or bad ſucceſs of Piedmont 3 
none of them would ſo much as appear to fayour their pretences. The 
LIIIi 2 Dowagers 
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Dawagers affaigs ſeemed therefore to proceed ſucceſsfully on this ſide; 
ik, fe — not plea ſed to put a ſpoke into het wheel here, the Do: 
wager.could-bayedehzed: nogteater ſafety to her felf, nor to ber Sons 
igcipality.5 azad the Princes, though exited, might have ſhared in the 
— —— a$ was by thoſembo ſaw beſt into buſineſs ; but the 
heavens, had deſtined: it ther wi ſe; for the King of France, who was 
more Ohliged thenthe Mether Ber felf, by reafon of the protection he 
yd to ta the young 1 peace of Pe 
hich was ſp nggeſſarꝝ fer the praſent affairs of his Siſter and Nephew, 
became the chief ment ot diſtutbiag it; to tho great admiration of 
x a who. conlidering, he iaconſſancy and viciffitude'of' dumane 
affairs, wogde. d chat ide Spaniands bo had great reaſon to o the 
Dowager, ſhould willingly offer her peace ; and chat the Ning of 
France mould purpaſehl diſturb i. This King was with miracuſous 
fortune agd valour got rictof the wart and troubſes whereinto the Au- 
ſtrian Forces. bad, brought his Kingdom, as kath heen Gaid®before 
wherelgre, be prepared to revenge himſelf by Nm —_ 
roux ang, King of 5peips Territories with as; much fervour as they had 
done upon hi$3, to this end, he had disburſt moneys to the Hollander, 
and to Dyke Mæumer, tomhe end, that theſe paſkng back over the Rhein, 
might enter, Germeny with the men which he had furaiſh'd them withall; 
ang re enforcing the. Syediſh weakoed: party; might renew war with 
the Emperours andihale baving at laſt recovered Schinchs:Sconce, and: 
ing red N which they joyned with another Army 
that he had rad in his Kingdom, and entring Flanders might aſaule 
thole Prayinces, which were under the King of dpa, and embroil 
them as formerly they had done. but the Swedes and Hollanders cove- 
nanted with the King, that be ſhould aſſault the State of Millais with a 
TT \rmy, at the ſame time that they ſuould fall upon Germaxy- 
and Flengers ; to the end i that the Auſtrian power being aſſdulted on 
ſeveral parts might bę the more eaſily ſubdued, and thatthe King of 
Spain being, mlęſtecb ia ay might not aſſiſd the Auſtrians in thoſe 
parts: he theręſore ſubſlituted the Cardinal of la Yalleree, inlieu of de- 
ceaſed Cricky,, in the command of his Forces in Piadmont; and aſpgned 
him men and moneys, wherewith to renew the war in the State of 
MPs which — dane without the conſent of the _ 
of Saum, the Fren mics being to paſs through her State; before 
they cauld enter the State of Millan the was thetefore de ſited by the 
ng not only iq renew the League v bich was made with her husband, 
and which yas then expixing z but that ſhe would joyn her Forces in 
Piedmont, with his, and reſolve ta make war upon the State of lun. 
The, Dawager being aq leſs affrighted, thea ſurprized wih this de- 
mand, by which all her deſigns were overthrown, faid, and did all ſhe” 
could to exade it, Fill ſhe repreſented unto his Majeſty, how mucty 
better peace would be. for her and fer Son in thoſe-bis tender years, 
then war z hom much the preſent times did : diſſer from thoſe when 
ber Husband lived, wherefore ſhe was to govern ber ſelf by o- 
ther Counſels 5 that for the prefent the ſatety of her Som States 
conſiſted chiefly. in peace, aud the ruine thereof in war 5 (he theres 
foxe deſited him not to put her upon ſo dangerous a poin' 5 that 
it 
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it bettet became the protoction which [his Majeſty profeſi d, to pre- 
ſetve peace ia Tiedmaat. and to keep it the revolutions and com- 
buſtions of wat, ten to put it to kbe bazard of dangerous eventt by 
tomeating war made by his Majeſty: elſewherg; chat the intreaties of 
his Widow Siſter, —. the innocence of his lxtle Nephew; ought to 
prevail mote with: tits Majeſty, then the fierce cruelty of the Swedes 
and. Holſanders, at the ambitious and unquiet advice of his Counſel- 
lors, whe pretend tm vept their rige again the bouſe of A0 ftria, at 
the coſt o Nadmama thethis Majedy ought not to ſubſcribe tothe 10. 
vengeful ſpirits of other men, in prejudice to an Orphan Prince, who 
had put himſelf uadet his protection j the therefore defired thut his Ma- 
jeſty wound be comatentad to oon ſent to a Truce withthe Auſtrians for 
what concera d the affair af Ito on at leaſt tou ſaſpenſion of Arms 
touching thoſe of Fimman te the end, thut lis Nephew aad Client 
might enjoy quiet, and might avoid choſo dangens which the ars that 
his Majeſty would inteteſi him in mould dam upon him p that he 

ould therefore ſuffer him to enorta ſe in peace, ant] be well ſeiled in his 
Pandea that ſo he might he beuer able to ſerve his Majeſty in 
ae nipanitby: fo-fiecog_realiids * 

@ 10) juſt ĩatrestea, auc | fo. realons,: mig 

bave pred — the'Kingh, buy thiy could not move the ſolid re- 
ſolutions of Cardinab Bichtes, uhu like: the F mobile, would 
tum about the leſſer Planes, and make their incereſts: abfolutely ſub- 
mit tothals af the King. Being therefore reſolvel! to revenge him - 
ſolf upon the Spaniacds fon in atempm made upon Ffaurt V and be 
ing alſo moved by: tlie antiemt. comperitioasantcemuation which he had 
loag hatclied:4gain($ the houſe oh S amoy he cared for nothingileſs then 
the peace — — ight make vy for his re ſentmentsʒ 
wherefore conſidaig upon th contiaualifgond ſunde is of his Counſelb, 
and upos te pt us oonduct ofthe Arms of Fmyce: he way aſhamed 
that the Do thould ſo/muctrdiſttuſtit lem gind prof eſſing chat hoth 
ſhe and her Son would befreer from miſchief, whilſt they were within 
the King oh Freacehisquarters, then in the peaceſul quietneſt which the 
Spaniardy dfferid: her, he would compel! her, dor-only to depend up- 
onithe ory patty. but to joyn with the King in carrying onthe: war 
agaiaſtithe Kings eotmies, as the King would with tei, againſtherene- 
mies: but the Dowageriperfiſting in being very 


very aver ſe from entiing in · 
to any offenſive wars the Cardinal told her freely, that ſhe ouglit not 
to complain; if the firſt thunder of mar, which vs intended fot elſe · 
where, (bouldifall upon het Sons Dominion ſobtitg much oppreſs d 
bythe Kinga demands, and by the Cardinals authority, ſhe trieckwohe- 
ther ſhe could avoid offendiag either of the Crowns bygoing a middle 
way ſhe therefore offer d the King ſres paſſagt for is men thougii 
Sauey and Fedmom,; and very earneſt hy doſited hicathat mig com ent 
him, and that he would ſuffer her Son to enjoy his Territories in peace; 

but the Cardinal not being berewith farisfied; ſhe condeſcended (ſince 
(be could not chuſe) to the deſited Leigue; but only as far as conceru d 
defending of their common Dominions, not the oſfending of others 
is their. The Cardinal would go no leſs, but grew move ſevere in 

bis demands 3; for thinking (as he ſaid) that. ſhe had agreed upon ſome 


ſecure 
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ſecret intelligence withthe Spaniards,” he would force her to declare 
her ſelt openly to be their enemy; he therefote required that ſhe would 
declare her ſelf abſolutely for an offenſive League againſt any wHoOſo- 
foever 3 whereupon the Dowager called. all her Counſellors and 
chief Officers of her Court together, and acquainted them with 
this ſo important buſineſs; and though the) all ſaw the great dan- 
ger whieh the renewing of the League would bring upon the Dukes 
State, add upon the Dowagers Regency; yet following the late 
Dules example, they thought they had bettet break with spain, then 
provoke the Forces of Franee. a 
Thus the Dowager being forced to take poyſon ſor a medicine, con- 
ſented to the renewing of the League, in the ſame manner as it had been 
agreed upon by the Duke her Husband, This zeſolution, though it 
were violently extorted irom her, was notwithſtanding the beſt the 
Dowager could put on in theſe times of ruptures, not ſo much for her 
own intereſts, as for thoſe of Piadmont. For finding that the King of 
France was teſoved to make the State of Millan the ſeat of War, 
to joyn with him therein, was nothing elſe but to ſuffer the «calamities 
ot War to fall upon the State of Millain, and to free Piedmont from 
them: Whereas by doing otherwiſe, ſhe muſt have made Piedmont 
the ſeat of War z the two laſt Dukes'affordedclear examples in both 
theſe caſes. Charles Emanuel, joyning with the Spaniardi, would op- 
poſe the ſuccour which the French intended to bring to Caſdallezwhereby 
he did not only loſe Pinarvolo, and other Towns in Fiadmont, but 
did keepthe War a long time in hisown Dominion, to the great pre- 
judice of his people: and Vice Amadeo, by joyning with the French, 
carried the War into the State of Millais, and Brought all the miſ- 
chiefs that accompany War thither, freeing his own people from them. 
And yet becauſe, in the concluſion of the League, Pledmont was aſſaulted 
by the Spaniards: (as ſhall hereafter be ſaid) the people, who began to 
make trial of the trouble and miſchiiefs of War, blamed the Dowager, 
attributing the cauſe thereof to ibe renuing of the League. Wherefore 
thoſe Piedmontefe i who wiſh'd well to the Princes inwardly, ſtrove 
to make her and ber Government odious , which had till now been 
acceptable to all, and whiſpered amongſt the common people, that ſhe 
had renewed the League to maintain her power of Regency the berter, 
and to keep the Princes the more ſecurely far off. Theſe whiſpers pre- 
vailed with thoſe who knew not what violence the had undergone nor 
what Wars and miſchiefs would have reſulted from the contrary reſc- 
Jation ; For doubtleſly, if ſhe bad been aſſaulted by the French for re- 
fuſing to tenew the League, ſhe had been forced to call in the Spaniards 
to her defence; who were very ready in ſuch a caſe to: maintain her 
againſt her Brother. Soasthey might then have more juſtly reproved 
her for calling in the Spaniſn Forces, which they ſo much deſired. More- 
over, the falling foul upon Piedmont was reſolved upon in the Court 
ot Spain, long before the League was renewed, For they no ſoonet 
heard of the League made between the King of France, and the Swedes 
and Hollanders, to the prejudice of the Spaniſh Crown, and particu- 
larly to the Sta -e of Millain; but the King ot Spain thought it became 
him to provide for the neceſſary defence of thole parts; and as = the 
irs 
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Affairs of 1raly, he gave ordet te he a of — * That be 
ſhould immediately mare with ks Ate dent, Wee 
prevent che Force df Frente . "which he walikely to 
be imm To this ee, he 
{. nt — . 2 d be pro- 
vided — undant nany,and from! dom 
of Naplerr So ab xi dece 1 10 tyiliany"< 95 „ b 
which iu by che Cardinal to yd with her 
Brother againſt tit Span rds, wattuth'd e 

Civiſiess cull Tee ern 

to rene the Le many ſubtetf 

ſctibing it; when — hor fol Alnultech In Per 


ards, thought it n Jonge fit te defer ir. "The" 
had (cnreely dont born tt e troubleſbefore 
diers well cured of the wounds — 
— came te che Goverübuf d 
hougtx chat the State of Millu being u 
— of reh, his Goverment — | 


being ſurprized Ne une n 
his ales according to ch unlod ted 9 wines 
his caſculation. Hel therefore by == 
gave ber for the ſing aer dees 
— et N ebe PA 
toaſter thereo y mi — 
This bew Wat wade by puls ab Halt Piel res made mf Kings 
Name, without any trrentiotr of the Brite Fricke Interefts; which 
the King did not then think god 30 hv to de Witt were it either that 
he thought his Forced fuſficient tb icvade Pienent; without thoſe gt 
the Princes, or that he — hought thb making ule of eheir nauie Would 
do him but little good, be of — eo him; or: that he 
rar read Forces to" ech cir heel civil "Wars, 
and to foment diſcord bitween the! ; equally allied 
in blood to him : Howeyer it Was, ——— — ence to the 
Liogs commands, ſthti ſpeedily fad {etretly tö all the Soldiers that 
re quartered in Nori may: foo ſhould'ttfarch towards Paleftres 
where having immediately thrown à Ridge over the Zea, he made his 
Horſepaſs over it, that tie tis paſſes about ercelli mightbe taken, aud ſo all 
ſupply kept out 3and the t deing come the ſatheda 
they were ſuddenly quarter d in ſeveral places about 
Spaniards. and Burgondians were quarter'd b the River Ser and 
St. Zartelamro, the Tealians were quarter'd between St. Bartdlower and 
the Zocolantd,or Franciſcan Fryars. The Dutch and Griſons, which were 
newly-con federated; aud which Griſom were never before l Wn to 
Pede uche Spaniſh Camp, were quarter d betwecn the Z ocolaptt and the 
Seſia: the Iſland which is made by the Sefis and the Sto, being the moſt 
dangerous place of all the reſt, as moſt expoſed to be 1 by the 
Enemy, was allotted for quatter to the arhueß ee an Frantiſco . 


8 


a Genoefe 3 to whom the Governour gave Nele of old Neapo 
litans, that he might ſerve with them as Camp- waſter i in the pee 
war: and becauſe the place required a better Garriſon to defe 


nd it 
there 
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| hae Kate ſons hat ſon Spaniards — and Griſons, and 
ſome Millai aineſes and uncxpeced a moving mig ht 
not appears . ante che Governour leaving Carli 
nal Tu 45 "Me i of the; State when he, marched into the 
, Publiſhe d tar el. an Edict, wherein repeating 
. 4ithat the King of Ae con- 
ticlies pt Nat era dure threats otten 
be. 4: e; and, had afteryardscomſirained him to 
U the Stn of Mile twithſtanding the 
bearing with that, Halt 


"5 Nhicheno 
Childrens\minority, and, ct 
at thoſe Sate were governed by a Damage Princeſi, had 
EE bim bythe, Father, aud the 

= uſing any reſentment againſt rhe; Orphans, 


hers 


of eden, had , þ his love and Pro- 


ip, 1 — 


1550 
men, Victüals, or aun ander al 5 "Hor, continue the leagug =_—_ the 


Kings of France, but ſhou ea real. Neutrality ; between the 
two Crownss. offeri her, moreover, to affiſt her with all the Forces 
of his 1 Tt how. þ troubled by het brother for her 
Neutrali at permitted by her brother to 
embracg} oj ſt dig — à contract, was forced to en- 
ter into a le unkt: x Sa Millan, * end that the; King 

N ſal hjmſel{ of the Orphans. $tate 3 


; aa hoy —— continue his Protection to 
chart was no other humane means to ſtee 


it from op 
Picamont , 


= 


making. Wr and make them 475 of K 'miſeries aich war 
brings with it uſually. This | pretence of Protection, clad with graci- 
ous and affectionate appearance , was not generally thought real, and, 
in procels of time, was known to be feigned by the 17 to male 
his taking up arms appear leſs odious; for the King of Spain, his 
Court, and whole 5 provoked by Wars made. 8 Aal tim, 
ome- 
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ſomerimes by Duke Charles Babu ſometimes by Duke Victorio wh 
joyntd 10 . ů—*—iP—— on lafilybyrhepre- 
fore. 2 — 2 75 * 

ablelto ſuffer any longer ſo 
n laſtito cat afide Al is Roß reſpects 
w e eee that 
the Dowadget was! ed to War War, Lad ct neither ſhe nor 
ber y ere of thaie'Predeceſſors uttempt,; abd much 
les of erento v were Forced 3 yet ſeeing that the King of 
Frizci}whowasmoreneerlyaoadtth'd in his Siſter and — —— in- 
refeft, Tard little for bar of prejiidice might redound tothem there: 
by; ſo as be might mabe Waroffenſiveupon the State of M; nci- 
 therdid-benbeKi Spals; whe the party aſſaulted, think himſelf 
bnund co ſuffen himiſſelſ co be wrought upon by thoſe reſpe ts of love 
aud compaſſion which prevailed: nothing with the King of Frances 
The Edie being publiſhed; the:Governour, in execution of the Kings 
Commands, wens to cuchj be bre etreli; which was a City begirt 
withawalla, ſtrengehned by Bulwarks) and environed by a large Ditch, 
beybad the which were many fert eations, ordeted and made with in- 
compatabſe induſtry by Duke Charles Emanuel when it was reſtored 
to hind by Articles of iptdce; in che year 1617 after it had been taken 
from hin by Don Peas di Toledo by which'excellent tortifications 
which vendied it almbft loproguable,! it was ia a manner new built. 
The'Mirquels Deg lon in la to General Vu, 2 great confident 
of the Dowagers, was Governout Ofthe Towny who together with 
bis Father lin Lax oppoſed che Marſhal, when after the Babes death 
he woulibhave take it: to days befor the arrival of the enemies At- 
my, there were two Troops of Horſe entred into the Town, which 
were ſearfrom Turin j whichcamtin a bery ſeaſonable time: for the 
more ſecure the Town was by reaſon” of the fotrifications , the more 
need ĩt had ot Souldier:; foi there were in it only three Troops of 
Horſe, the to Troopsthat came laſt being therein numbred, and the 
Foot di the Garriſon; Topether with che Citizens which were fit to 
beat Arms, were far ſhort of that number which was tequiſite to de- 
fend all the works; but the Defendants, thougli they were but few, 
truſting in the telief which they ſhortly expected, betook themſelves 
couragioufly to the buſineſs 3 they knew that the French Army was 
fallen down from the A, and waz come into Pleamn*, more in 
number by what wasgivenout then indeed they were ; bur in effect, 
being joyned to the Dowagers men they made neer about 7000 Foot, 
and 3000 Horſe, The French Army was commanded by the Cat- 
dindl Della Vallette, and by his elder brother the Duke of Candale; 
who though they Commanded the Kings Forces in Piedmont with 
equal Authority, and with the like title of Genetal, yet the C.rdinal 
had the preteminency in Authority; both by reaſon of his being Car- 
dinal, and for that the Cardinal Richelus did more confide in him; 
but as the news of theſe Forces, which were pteſently to come to re- 
lieve the Town, did much encourage the Detendants, ſo did it make 
the Governour of Millais the more careful ro fence himſelf againſt 
ſuch a force, which he foreſaw would fall upon him, when his Siege 
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my bei — 

the Siege, wage ont fue Nigs:g2. de — 
being given in four 7 they 1 repulſed, xbougti 
they taught valiagtly;z and in ons of them, : whigh-was on the 
Sovernours on Quarters, they Jeſt Many behind them, . wheridaf four 
Capiaint, and one Serjeang Majon. - be line heing fiaiſhed, othey fell 
to make their a . — anderdet m gives io make batteries; the 
Spaniards and | — de againſt a gveat Tenaglia 
was before them; Aer. wraugbt over aga — 
Tenaglia which ſt —— meg mers 5 — the Halians 
wroughtallo bard agaj Bulwark which was without the! City, 
all of chem ſtriving — hirſt that ſhould . 
And whilſt theſe were thus duſiad, hey 


ceaſed ue to molei 


in ſeyetal manners, particularly with Granado, hich fl 
and then falling into the Ciryjzhroke don hauſes, arent 
They betook themſelves alſo at the ſame, ume toi the tabing d 
little — which though they wets withoyr the; Enemies — 
ons, were not abandoned by-the Drfendants. I — kr 
theſe on ane {ide; and the Italiona on another and at laſt they took 
them, rhough not without muse loſs af blood. ta tlie afſzilants 3 4m 
the reſt Jartholames Polavigipaivfas. thero {lain z a Captain uf 
whilſt he way backing the Foot who faught 2painſt the lice 5 
Count Jost ie Ceſare Boromeo, Camp: maſter, was alſo ſlain there Tbe 
Defendants were not diſcouraged at the laſs of thaſe tro Houſes, but 
ſally ing aut the next day, they recovered that which the Dutch had ta- 
ken, and flew almoſt all that bad taken it, and tod the Ceſrain Priſo- 
ner, who was notwithſtanding reſened by his own men boſare the fight 
was over, and the ſame Hauſe vas again regained by them, nat without 
much lals of blond: But as the Camp without was held work by the 
ſallies from withio, ſa did nat they ceꝛſe to moleſtithe Enemi atry 
which. w:s without, by (ending out Horſe. Don #inceatsGavkops 
routed a Troↄp of Treyſoxy's Hotſczand others did the like, The news of 
ſaccour which * coming did this mean while encreaſe; and the Do- 
ager being much concern d in the preſervation ofthis Tows,refpbyed io 
go het ſelf in perſon ta Creſcentind, where the whole — the relie- 
ving Army was to meet: Hete ſhe aſſiſted at the general Muſters, encau- 
raging the Souldiers with her preſence, and by ber fair demechour, and 
by ber ſpeech, wherewith (he was richly endowed by nature; ſhe in- 
* tte Captains, and chief Officers, giving them rich preſcats; 


and 
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and omitted not any thing which · migſit ĩnche them to expedition, and 
to behave themſelves bravely in this huſineſs, which, the more to in- 
animate them, ſhe called hers: but the Army was retarded by the abun- 
dance of rain, hic bept them from matching; at laſt, after long de- 
lay, they marched enwichtea piece of great Canon. The Cardinal, 
and the Duke is Brother, who were naturally given to be extraordina 
ry circumſpect, ſlow and irreſolute, in all their Military actions, did 
alſo much delay this / ſuccour; inſomuch as they appeared inot in ſighe 
of the beſieging Army till 20 days after they had begun the Siege. 
The Governour had therefore che longer time to perfect his Fortificati- 
ons, and to bring on his approaches, and to throw a Bridge over the 
Seſia,” by which he might ſend ro-encounter the enemy, incaſe they 
ſhould atrempt to rrlieve the Town on that fide 3 at laſt the firſtiranks of 
the French appeared bn this ſide the Rivers and all the reſt appea ed 
ſoon aher; but the Commandets ſtood ſome days. idle, contemplating 
the feng of the Trenches, which / finding to be almoſt unvanquiſna· 
ble, they alſo thtewa Bridge over the Scha, over againſt the Abbey of 
Sr. Lueg by which they ſent men to poſſeſs themſelves of that Ab- 
by; which being defended but by 60.Souldietb,, after the making of 
ſomeſhorpſurrendred ; hete the French mage their head · quarter, and 
began diligently to fortiſie it; vie wing atrentively:on which fide, and 
where, they might beſt bting the relief; and the Governour, though at 
the firſt _— the enem cha ſeemed very deſirous to fall to an 
aſſaulpy Neid in cuſedf delay his Ariny- might be aſſaulted by the enemy 
onthe back; ykt he wie lept fro doing Toy for that all things were 
not ready for an aſfault. . „ 1 3:54 
For though the Spaniards were already come to the brink of the 
dirch'of che Tenaglii om the front whereof there Rood a Half moon, 
which wt made undefchfihle byofficir Cannoti-fhdt 5 and dHbugb the 
Dutch were alſo gotenad the dictrof the other Tenigliaʒyet the Italians, 
who wer inthe middle hetweeſñ thetn, were not come withih 45 paces 
of the: Bulvark Which they were tö affault; and yet the Governour 
fearing to be diſturd'u if be made ab) lenget delay! ſerting albconſide- 
rations:of-wharfoever fillies aſide, gave Order that every one 
ſhould be d eady in / their quarters; about two à clock at night. Thus 
the ſign being given at che hour :4ppoimmred,” they fell on coùragiouſly; 
and finding the defendants awakec and vigilant, the conflict was great, 
and hard, the ddfenddats atſting ahemſelves with Granadoes, Fire- 
works and Stones; unc ehe aſl cilatirsas valiantiy overcoming all diffi- 
culties,"Continutd conſtant in wie er priſe. > The Spaniards having 
firſt of 1 — oo — — — the 
fenceby rHeir;Artiltewp;!por? Teneglia, aud killing ſome, ard 
taking Ster lome wth defendauntspriſoners, they became maſtert of 
it, and fbriified themſetves/thereiwythe like befell the Dutch who like - 
wiſe took the other Tenaglia: The Ialians met with more difficulty, as 
not belagytt fally prepared3- the Bulwark which fell rotheir ſhare yet 
overcommg all difficulties, they advanced unto the ditch, and driving 
r — elves to the — — — 
having been plaid appeatètimpregnable ; yet being maſters o 
the Stechen den the aeerpriſe wege a Mine, m-_ 
meim m m m 2 ear 
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they had 


upon the Iflead ade 


—_— the weals- 
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and to paſs theit men _— 
ready to keep off any diverſion | 
which came up to their middle; and the prepared for 
defence indultriouſly;. not withſtaad ing his Borces- were diſmetubredz 
they were fautly reſiſtod every where and the attempt would / doubt · 
leſſy hase failed, it agyard-of- Gtiſons, ho ete placed betten the 
Spaniards and Ital ians had fought ar ſtuuiy as the reſt did; but uo re- 
ſiſtance being there made ¶ or they baſelp abandoned the ation at the 
very firſt brunt) che relievets began to paſs over: the Line. ern v 
was imploy d elſewhere w ea tie uuſineſs came te that plates 
and finding that tie deſendants had bhaſely thrawn' awty their: Arms, 
and were directly run away, he ensonraged thoſe fem tha followed 
him, and gave i amongſt the thickeſt oi the: em 3: where fighting 
with much danger: to hmſelt, and kocaurigiog others by is ename, 
he-Ropt the currem of the relieveaa ad he was ſhot through 
the Arm by a Musket, he conti og; till yuntiſo I untauule 
Lieutenaat to the Camp- maſter Geneti, camei in to hit relieſ wie a 
ſquadtonof theſe ho were underiBrlogains; andwilio having no cer. 
tain plate allotted chem to defends were appointbd-to nag” 9" 
| | _ 
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o coming in with the reſt after Tor- 


ſhould be moſt need: And Bolognin 
18vifs, thofe relievers who had not yer paſt the line were repuls di 


Moreover, the Horſe which diſtributed into ſeveral — 
ſtood in guard between the City and the line, were ae 
oecaſion ſome whereof ran — — — 6 


by the ſuccouteti, who in the dark mgh 
thoſe Horls, er hace oy —— 


with the ſaccotr,which did prolong the lif ofthe Towa for — 
but (2s not ſufficient to do fo For the baving poſſe 
chemſctvedof the chiefeft out-works,chofe ofthe Town were not able to 


recover them, hey endeavour it, For they fallied to recover 
the Bulwark which was tubemby the Italians ; here the couſlict was 
greater then in other parte, and ĩt fad been recoveredy Had not 
nine advanced with the moſt of his men 320d, after a bloody conteſt ; 
forc d them to retreat; an ehe alſaultf given for therwo — 


ard 
che like fortunes from Both which, after æ fierce fight ; the Aſfail- 
ants were bezten' back. The Governour being an do fre the Town 
relieved; mide ſome Officers be'proce.ded and put to death 

who their careleſneſowere the occafionrhercof: And ohen he 
faxwy the Defendemy beater: back from the recovery of choſe pheey 
which his atewhatÞ taker, be nude thavpirt of the Iſlandt be bettet for- 


tied and put more men "into % by c Enemy had æud 
made all the batteries be doubled, the , 


neceſſary pre ared to give ll aſſault. And be-. 
— x beyontt þ the River, which turned 
tow2:ds the footof the Bridge thitwavrhrown over dar the other he 
he ordered fome Horſe to go out againſt them, who fo d cr Ene 
mied Horſe to- retreat flew many of them: THe French Army 
fnding by theſe che- impoſſibility of advzhbing witli ſuc- 
chat, Therm — — Aud _— 1s peecè of Ganiidn on' the 
— hy. the Hand; 
= — — — — ery The 
bt ore eons not 2 —_— aby Mutkets 
unto m erer of the Gzrris 


3 — — Th ho deferided 
— I 0 theſe batterie bur 
— ar — — te did : much prejadice to ſore 
Regin enes that were come ref Inthisimvrim;.choſedf 
the City. — good 29d and: gallant fully with b Munedicits; 
vllttle Fort which wat raiſed in the Hand} by whiett (if 7 
been ken) gtent relief might have been brougſit im | 
to Marqueſs Villa bo held imelligence — wins 
- theiTowny wa come to the and wur ready t introduce itʒ 
bu neither did'chis ſuceeed i fot choſe that deſeuded the little 
Boer flodd firm and wriſi food the fitit aſſnule; till · freſh Horſt came 
in! tb — * playing: upon the Rdemy on the flank, 
toro d them alter a long and obRinate sxtrmiſtr to rettet, havi 
llaim above 50 them ant tage eighr of their Captaiis: wh 
= add fur recaiutt! Prifhderyy: by rexfor of this aft · 
berauſerheSpanidt Horſe ſeodrimg: che Councry,: keys 
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back viduals, and keept the Enemies Camp from forraging, the 


Cardinal , and Duke of Vallette, who had made the battery onely 
to ſatizfie the preſſing defires of the Dowagers Commanders, be- 
gan to think upon giving over 5 they were hereunto incited by the re. 
in forcement of 4000 Swiſſers which were by the Governotrs orders 
newly come unto the Camp; but they were compelled much more 
to abandon the enterprize ſpeedily, hearing that Cardinal: Tiivaltio 
was come from Mi#aiz, with 8000 good Foot, and that he was up- 
on bis march to aſſault them in their works; ſo as growing cautious, 
and circumſpe&, according to their cuſtom , they were teſolved not 
to be entrapped: between the Cardinal and the Governour, who was 
now re- inforced with new meng'they therefore removed their Artille- 
xy, and paſt back over the Sefis , and going round the line by long 
marches, they intended to fall upon the enemy on the oppoſite part 
of the line which was over againſt the Pralvolo3 which refolution, as 


it occaſioned great conſternation. amongſt the beſieged, who thought 


themſelves abandoned ſo did it much comfort the befiegers; who were 
not long able to continue in that condition, by reaſon ot the prejudice 
they received by battery, from which they could not well ſhelter them · 
ſelves by reaſon of the ſtony:& gravelly earthzand more by reulon of the 
thunder of Cannon, and hail of Musket-ſhor, which abſolutely impeded 
their works by day, and beat down thoſe which they could make in the 
nights, which were now grown ſhorty and (it was thought by the Pleads 
monteſe, and by the Spaniſh Commanders, that it that battery had been 


continued a little longer, the Ton would undoubtedly: have been 


freed , and the Victory gotten. The Lords af Vallette, being freed 
from Tyivultios imminent danger, by paſſing over the Sefa, ſent ſome 
of their Horſe a little lower, to the end that being paſt over the Ixſia at 
Faleſtre, by which way victuals were brought to the Spaniſh Camp; they 
might block up that Avenue. alaftre was not onely taken, but ſack d, 
and great booty was gotten there; theſe Hoiſe quarter d in the neigh- 
bouring Towns, thinking that by their yet further keeping the Spi- 
aiſh Camp from Victuals, it would the ſooner be forced to raiſe the 
Seige: they failed in this deſign» as well becauſe the Camp was al 
ready provided with as much as: might ſerve them for a fortnight, (in 
which time the enemies horſe would have been forced to ſee new 
quarters) as alſo that though the paſſage by Palaſire was blocked ups 
that of Novara was open, by the enemies departure from ebe Abby; 
which was more commodious for the canveying of Victuals. There 
bapned many Skirmiſhes between theſe Horſes and thoſe» wo guard: 
ed the line on that part; and it being known that the French Army. 
though it was paſt over the Seſia, would not give overithpbuſtnelss 
but rather that being recruited by new Fortes come from Fance, they 
would quickly return, and joyning with the Horſe at Halaſtre, would 
reſume it with more vigout; therefore the quarter by tha h .. 
better fortified, whither that gecruit of men wete ſenti h did de. 
tend the Iſland when it was in greateſt, danger; nor did their provi 
ſions ceaſe here the Governour did greatlydeſite to make uſe ofthis 
advantage of the enemies being gone, that he might the more ſafely 
give a general aſſault, without danger of being ſallen upon by the ens 
5 my 
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Le 76K bers it topd, b — and conn gt 
—— hereby; they might enter; 


_ 47 — 5 bester co dανο? ; fog they bad 
Wales maſt hr; not onely The plarferm, but al of A Half 
N t SFr ts — — a little befor; 
1 throes Nies g- — the aſſault, they 
toyght Mu eg een n — — who under 
Coun Fav S Jer ge comisg wih much. courage to the breach 
which! wk dg byitbg Cannon, god which, was potyctigeadetiod, 
were ſorely, gauled bal on the Fart and Haube, (by: Sour pietesiht 
Cannons by wy 5 and by Biongs's. $0 not being) able fo 
— 2 1 get en he Dutch, which a ,Hi¾ ——— 
5 Clay, they were forced to go about by the Gallery, 
; the Wall: and e g9snand about. aho ve ſiſty phecs,- to 
* o hich act being able tonget wiühou muh pre- 
idee Core they ware every where e zo che enetniesMusketss) 
Don ci Dells Guts r4{olved td fall with bis Brigade-vptmihe: Bul- 
wack from whence. the. allaulters were Played upon 3 abis/Bulwark 
way made of earth and Fagots, aud vst environ d with 2dry ditchs ſo 
as G thought he might eaſily gain ʒ which ãf he bad done be hald 
for certain that be impediment cealing, the breachemigbt becaſjy en» 
tred j but he was degpived: for being ſhot in the leg ty a Muzket, he 
was forced to retreat fend thoughthis:$erjeapt Major: Fon Batrifts 
Brancac6io got, with ſome of the bardieſt of. that: Brigade, r 
middle of the Daene yet they were ſtautly reſiſted, and at; fb ret 
puls d: as ere they alſo who were gotten ta the breach ſo 
many 620gers, under 8promees5 nor did the. Spaniartls.do,whacdbey in 
tended 3; for having is ain arterapred- that place here the bine bad 
played to no put poſe, and failing of heit hopes hy reaſon of the&rgreen 
bulwark, by which they were play d upon cathePÞlank, theꝝ dent 00 
Foot to take it; who having tought a long while, they — 
thought to gain it ; as they had done, notwithſtanding that it was ſtout 
ly defesded, bad not the Governour Dogliano, who ſaw the danger, 
lent a body 'of. French: ſeaſonabhiahithet under Colonel: S. Anurea, a 
ſtout and underſtanding Commander of the fame nations wtio. _— 
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—— — wer no po of it 
;8diavete Governour of MiHHhEfinding by the many diſk 

che unſeaſenableuſſate, — — — her Shaion of the * 
Deſchdams 3: that ie would bd but loſs 6f time to _ 
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the lenturptize; and that it was impoſfiblè to do tab 
:hours force and obſtinaté figi q he ordered à retteatits bel ; 
und tharithe: affault ſhould be piyen- over, by which there was uo 
thiag agot- but thecplat- form aud half moon which the Dutch had 
taken and the dest of Colonel Sr, Andries; which wN teputed 2 
great ſoſx by them hin the Town, But neither did thè Duteh keep 
thardotlg which they had gotten! fot they wete driven from thence 
*within/a le hours, being aſſfvldtd before they wete fully" foftified, 
And dotwithſtanding that \chey'refiſted tondly,* yet {6 furious was 
the affuelt; as (ada e coming to a them) they were but hardly dealt 
wich an / many of K eliſef of them were amongęſt wich, the 
Lieucegant of Priner · vc ſej who commanded chem: Theteaton' why 
no ſucruut was ſent, was, for that the Enemies Horſe heating that the 
aſſaulꝛ was giveh camelfrom Parv, and by falling upot the Line 
ende dv outed to aſſiſt the aſſaulted City, at leaſt hy diverſion, by draw- 
ing the Bnemy from aſfaulting the City, to defend their own Camp, 'as 
they neceſſarily muſt do. The Aﬀailants and Defentans having 
vied whp (hould ſtis w moſt Valout and Reſolution, the Marquels 
of Cararena, with his Brigade: of Spaniards, began to fink a Mine 
undet abdt wall whith-played:;/ and the Italians ſunk anothet under 
the wall tat was hatte d; and the Ditch, not being able to fic down 
by the Affront hic they had received, endeavour d the next day to 
regain the works which they had loſt; and going in a gre body to 
aſlault item, after along conteſt, they lodged in the halt moons pa- 
raper; advanced to the foot of the pat · form, under which they ſunk 
another great Mine: And when fite was ready to be given, and that 
they were prepared For a general aſſault, the Marqueſs of Car tens, as 
he was ready to give ſire uato his Mine, and to fall to aa aſſault, might 
hear a parly beate from within the Town , here with he preſently 
acquainted the Govetnour; who commanding that all offence ſhould 
be fotborne, wiſh'd him to know of the demie what / Articles 
they demanded : they demanded that Hoſtages might be given, and 
tben that the treaty might begin; which being granted, the T reaty 
laſted long 5 at laſt he difficulty waꝭ reduced to the time of ſurtendet: 
The Town demandtd eight dayes, and the Govetnout would give but 
two hours, aad both patties being {tiff in their propoſals;and anſwers, it 
was at laſt agreed, that the Aſſailants ſhould enter the works that were 
yet in the Deſendants tiands, beyond the ditch, at two hours before ſun- 
ſet next day, and that the Deſendants ſhould march out of the City at 
two 
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two of the clock the next day, and deliver up the City to the Govern- 

our; with leave to carry away the bones of Duke Yidorio, whowds 

there ſlain and buried: In performance of which agreement, the works 

were preſentiy quitted, and afterwards the City was delivered up unto 

Marqueſs of Caracenſa, who took poſſeſſion of it, at the end of 40 dayes 

after the ſiege was begun. The Souldiers marched out with their Arms 
and Baggage, Drums beating, Bullet in mouth, Match lighted,and Co- 
lours flying, and carried with them three peeces of Cannon, with a ſafe» 
conduct, to convoy them(and neceſſary carriages)to St. Ia, as was agreet 
upon by Articles. And they marched out, if not glorious for their gallant 

defence and keeping of the City, at leſt with much honour both to 
the Commanders and Souldiers, for theſingular Valour which they had 
thewed in defending: the City. The Dowager was much troubled at 
the loſs of Vercelli, ſne being thereby deprived, at the beginning of her 
Regency, of ſo noble and important a place, the very Bulwark and 
Frontier of Picdmom; and ſhe was not well ſatisfied with the Car- 
dinal of Valea; who being at the time of the (urrender in Parvelo, 
but two miles from Vereelli, it he had bebaved himſelf otherwiſe then 
he did, it was thought the — — have been preſetved; for he was 
taxed commonly with coolneſs and irreſolution , in the whole carriage 
of this buſineſs. Vercelli being ſurrendred. the Spaniſh Army kept there, 
buſying themſelves in demolifhiog the line, and in repairing the walls 
which were beaten down by battery. And at the ſame time the French 
and Piedmonteſe retreated not faroff to Co#anzs and Petegno, where 

they tatried till the Spaniſh Aumy returned to the State of Millan; 
which they did not till they had furniſſi d Vercelli ſufficiently with Vi- 
Ruals and Munition, and with a very good Garriſon 5 At whoſe de+ 
parture; the French and Piedmonteſe Army went to the paris about 

Caſſalle, where they laꝝ loytering all tbat Summer. For the Govern- 
our fell fick of a Fever which be had contracted thorough his pains ta · 
king during the ſiege, and which made bim keep his bed two moneths 3 
ſo as he forbore trqubling she Enemy, & was not troubled by them. But 
Don Franciſco di ele, who was gone long before into Spain, being re- 
turned into Italy about the end ot Summer, with the command alſo of 

Governour of the Forces in the State of Millain, went not long after 

the beginning of Leptember into the Field with an Atmy; and paſſing 
over the Seſia at La Motta, made as it he would go to Trise, that he 
might draw the Enemy into thoſe parts; but turning ſuddtnly upon 
Bremi, he paſt over the Poe 3 and ſending Carlo della & ata to take Fo- 
maro, he kept in Giroli till the huſigeſs of Fewer was ended: which 
-whilſt it was ge: by the difficulty of battery, and by the neceſ- 
fity. of reiterating Mines, the Cardinal went out of Caſſalſe, together 

with the General of the Horſe, to ſpy what the Enemy did aud finding 
that they came to meet him, he retreated to Cuſſalle, leaving the Gene al 

of the Horſe in the Field, that he might ſeem to make ſome teſiſtance, 

between whom, and the Genetal of the Spaniards Horſe, ſome little 

$kirmiſhes of very ſmall moment paſt; and the Spaniards being on 

their way towards Aleſſandria, the French and Savoyards paſt over the 

Poe, and having taken Mentemango and Rifrandore, they went to Filiz) 

Tuo; where throwing a Bridge over the Tunare, they tatried till to- 

Nnna wards 
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wards the end of october, daily $kirmiſhing with the Enemy, till both of 
them, forced by the cold weather, and for want of Forrage, returned 
to their wiaterquarters 5 the Caſtle of Pomaro being firſt taken, which 
wn immediarely demoliſhed : whileſt affairs proceeded thus flowly in 
Eqmbar«y,: there hapned a Sea copflict , and that no ſmall one, a- 
bove Genes, between fifteen French, and fifteen Spaniſh Gallies: thoſe 
of Spain were conduded by Don Rederige di Felaſce; Captain of the 
Admiral of Sicily, w hom all the reſt were under; and they were full of 
Foot, whe were to land at Finale, and ſo to go for the State of Milla, 
which:being known by the French Gallies, which were come from 
Provence in equal number under their General, Count Pancurletto, well 
provided ot rowers, and fighting men, and who keeping upon the Seas 
of Froverce went in purſuit of the Spaniards, but with intention not 
to fight them till they had landed their men; it hapned that the Spa- 
niards, for ſome occaſion of their own, came to Anchor upon the ſhore 
of Finale; which when the French knew, ihey thought that they had 
landed their men there; and that therefore they might ſaſely fight them, 
and take them whilſt they returned empty to G: the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, who was more couragious then conſiderate, being aware thereof, 
refuſed not battel which he thought was preſented by the Enemy, not 
confidering how much the Kings intexeſts were concern d in that con- 
Aid: the French made towards the S paniards, full of fervour, and hope; 
but when they were come neer, and found them well provided of men, 
they were ſome what aſtoniſned; yet being ſo near as they could not re- 
treat, they muſt be content and fall to wok but one of chem whichſhut 
upthe left wing, for meer fear, hoyſed ſail before the fight began, and 
elcaped the danger: they encountred ſome miles above G enoa, ou the firſt 
of September, ihe day being fair and calm; they fought a long white with 
equal fortune valiantly on both ſides: The Spaniards were more in 
number of fighting men then the French, but came ſhort of them in 
number and quality of Mariners, who were all Voluntiers, and well 
fucniſhed with pebble · ſtones, which (abandoning their Oars in the 
conflict) they threw in ſuch aburidance, as the — not bein 
to hold theio Mus kets in their hands, and much leſs govern them, they 
were for a chile much impeded, and of no uſe: The French exceeded 
the Spaniatds alſo in Targets, and in certain little Caſtles which ſtood 
on their Prows, lined ſome with courſe Canvas, fome wich Matrrefles, 
whereof they provided themfebvey well, as being come with an intenti- 
on to fighr, whereas the iards, wha came caſualty to fight , were 
unprovided of any ſuch defences; but the French had much more the 
better of the õpaniardr, by he ſhameful running away ufifour of the Spa- 
niſn Gallies, ho, the firſt Volley of Shot beibg given, withdrew 
chemſelves, and in the heat of the qonſlis abandoned their compani- 
ons; and yet the eleven Spaniſh Gallies which remained fought ſo 
valiantly, though upon ſuch. diſadvantage, as when the bail of Kones 
ceaſed, rhey-flewmany ofiche French, and begun do have the better of 
the buſineſs, had not a ſtratagem uſodꝭ by the French gotten them the 
victory; who began to cry cut liberty, liberty :; at the hearing where- 
of, the Spaniſh Gally flaves, who were partiy Turks, partly people 
that were condemned to te Oar, or ſold tor a prize; mutined and 
gan 
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gan to turn upon their Maſters, wha.not being able to reſiſt their ene- 
mies at home, and abroad, aſter an obſtinate and fierce Fight were ra- 
ther Conquered then Coaquerours z. and the French — ee. 
ly dealt wich, the Fight was rather parted; then given over 
bours ſpae, there were {lain 4009, hetyeen Souldiers, — and 
Gally - y the French took fiye: of the S Gallies 5. and the 
Spaniards took three of the French Callies; the: French returned to- 
wards Preuence, but with ſo few men of any condition whatſoever, as 
they could hardly rid any way, not failing above 12 or miles be” 
and. ſer aſide che greater aumber of Gallies that were taken by the 
French, and the Spaniſh Admiral's being taken Priſoner, who being 
ſorely wounded died: withia two days, and that the. French were Ma- 
ſters of the Field they got nothing at ad by the Fight 5 and 
they return'd ſo ſlowiy, as — left the Admiral of Tpeſs by the Way, 
got being able to carry her along. 

Not long after this conflict the young Dukeof 8evey died, inthe 
ſeveath yearof his Age, on the third of ocfeber, 1638, within one 
year after his Father; whoſe death was the laſt thiug that hapued that 
year, and made more way for what hapned aftery Charies EM 
nael ſucceeded him, the only remaining malciifſue-of Duke Yifterio 
Amades, being but four years 01d 4 wherefore- the Princes ſaccefſion 
growing the acerer (forthe women; according to the Law Salick, do 
not ſucceed. in ) their pretentions increaſed the more 2nd it 
ſeemed more jukifiable that they ſhould be admitted into the R egeucy 
with their Siker in Law warincle this their Nephew ſhould die, there 
might be aq occalion {wich her for: ſueceſſion; but chat 
changing the title of Guardian imothatof abſolute Priace , "he of the 
two Princes who was to ſucceed wightremain Duke without any inter- 
ruption of right. Theſe. ends and intentions were corroborated by 
. ſpeeches that were cm — bath in I and elſemhere, that 
the Child, who was of perſect health, n: and of 4 weak 


lexioa, add like his Brother, not diy to live long, and that he 
was lake re greet 6ckneſſes 3 — — — cloſer with 


the French and did nat oaly will Plodmont, but 
brought them in — m9. — — Forrs into their 
bands; aadxhat which irrmated = fade el the Do 
and took tbem off from the tion th her before: 23, 
„ . Francis firſt Son being born — 
len death, ve Dowager memes catyof 2 Rage between the 
— olphine and her eldeſt Daughter, with cates of Names 
and Savoy for her portion; i if the — to her aſter 


the — of the two laſt Dukes, excluding her rwo 8 wad for 
the better confirmation of this rumour was alſo ſaid, that thè Gourr 
of France had fallen upon the ſame Codifideration, a might be known 
by certain printed Papers which were publickly fold in T _—_— 
this buſineſs; and — — pin —— bet 
the Civilians of Piedmom, which uss very 1 ſay zu ſicti- 
on ; for, not to ſay any ching of the diſparity of ien yeats in age, * which | 
was between theſe two Princes, and of the various contingencies 
which PEI this match; it was more then cerraipgrharche Do- 

Naua 2 ager 
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ager could have no ſuch thoughts during her Sons life3 and in taſe he 


ſhould die, her 5 would be at an end, whereby it would be im- 


yet theſe:rumours- bad ſome impreſſion u 


the common people, who look not in wardly into things, and upon fuch 


az though 


they conſidet them and know them to be very vain, ate not- 


withſtanding born away with paffion, and deſite of novelty. The 


Princes pretences 
began to be emb 
whoſe: Agents had been 


red and protected by the King of 


being favoured by theſe rumours and new accidents, 
got Spain Forces, 
ithetro deaf to all entreaties, and far from 
embracing them; and the people having been found to be averſe to 


thoſe [ends and intentions in the buſineſs of Verceli, wherewith they 
adorned the war already made againſt that State, they began to believe, 
that if war ſhould be made in Piedmons upon the ſcore of putting the Go- 
verument into the Princes hand, the buſineſs would proceed the better; 
and that if the Princes would appear therein themſelves in perſon, it 


would excite the people 


to be more fervent in driving out the French, 


2nd in ſuppreſſing the Dowagers party 3 they theretore applied them- 
ſelves to maintain the Princes pretences with their Forces, and to liſten 
the more willingly thereunto. The Prince Cardinal, hearing of his 


—— 


death, was ance more privately ſtollen from 


Rome, and was 


dly come to ficdmaus; and becauſe at that very inſtant the 


Town of Carmagnuols was found to favour him, and ſoon after the ve- 


ry Citadel of Taris,. it was th 


ht that he was come with a firm belief 


to bead mitted into them both; :inwhich caſe; taking it — — that 


he ſhould: undoubtedly be favoured by the people, and 
Spaniards, be was ſure that the Dowager 
aud that his pretentions would be br 
ſigns, being uſually fallacious, pro 
for being come withina tew miles of C 
ty was diſcovered and prevented 3 ſoas being 
turned towards Cheri, a8 a fitting place 


ek d by the 


would be able to do little, 
ht to a happy end; but ſuch de- 
to beſo very much in this eaſe; 
Is, he found the Trea · 
kept out from thence he 
whereby to get into the Citadel 


of. Turin: being come to G. he found there, that the Treaty of the 
Citadel was alſo diſcovered and prevented. be Dowager waz not a 


little moved, when atithe une 


eomiag of the Prince: ſhe found 


ſo important Tteaties diſeovered g and much more when ſhe ſaw the 


S 


- 
* =» 


paniſhyForces wereadvancedeothe-Confines of Alla and Aſti; yet not 


at all dĩhmaid, ſhefailed neither in Courage nor Counſel; but drawing 
the Piedtnonteſe Gartiſon preſemly out of the Garriſon of the Citadel, 


ſhe put thereinto a 


Regiment oþLorreiners,commanded by the Signeior 


di San Martino; 2 Gentleman well vers d in Arms, and an ancient ſer- 


vant of the Court of Turin, who had been oſten imp 


lby'd by Duke 


Victoms in the Covernment of Vercelli, aud of other chief Towns 3 
and he ſerured the former Governour,” and the other complicet of the 
treaty Me got the Cardinal delta. Valea, to convey them to Semmari- 


ſne diſpached :awa 


* 


n :4c4.1Boſce3.the doubled the: 


Guards of the City, and thoſe of the 
Dukes Palace, and pu all the Souldiers in Arms; which being done, 
Mount Gabualrone, who was Commiſſary General 
of her Foot, to aher Cardinal with Letters; aud with a; Company of 
her Guard,5 ha ming into Cheri, and making bim(chf 

Gate, went to the Prince Cardinal; and giving him the Dowagers 


maſter of one 


Lettet, 


* 
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Letter, he told him how much her royal Highneſs wondered at his 
Highoeſs coming in that manner to Piedmont ;; be acquainted him with 
her jealouſie, by reaſon of the circumſtances which preceded, and ac- 
companied his coming, and with what had been then diſcovered and 
finally, be let him know how unſafe it would be for him to tarry there; 
in reſpect of the French Forces threatning him with ſo imminent dan- 
ger; he told him that, notwithſtanding, he was very loth that any thi 
of. bad ſhould befal him; to witneſs the which; he offer d him her Roy 
Highneſs Guard to wait upon him to ſome place of ſafety. Toall this 
the Inhabitants of Cher#'s intreaties were added z who fearing to be pro- 
ceeded with ſeverely, if they ſhould be thought to receive the Prince, 
deſired him that he would not be cauſe of ſo much miſchief to them by 
his tarrying there; wherefore the Prince finding that his intelligences 
did no good, that the Dowager was fortified and well provided upon 
all occaſions, himſelf unarmed, being accompanied onely by two Gen- 
tlemen, a Secretary, and three Foot - men, he thought fit to give way 
unto the times, and to wait a better occaſion; wherefore ſtaying bur 
one night in Cheri, he departed thence the next morning, and went to- 
wards Annone ; being ſtill followed at a diſtance by the Dowagers 
Guard, conducted by Gabaleone; but with ſuch reſpect, as he ſeemed 
rather to be honourably attended by them to the confines of the State, 
then compel d to go out hetarried in the Stateof Aillain, expecting 
the Prince his Brother, who was to come thither ſhortly from Flanders 3 
and being diſpleaſed he writ back to the Dowager, that under vain 
retences, and contrary to all Laws both Divine and Humane, he was 
baniſh'd from his Paternal Country which God and Nature had given 
him; and complaining of the imputations wherewith he was charged, 
that he held intelligence in the Towns of Piedmont , and of his being 
threatned with the French Army, he added, that as the (mall company 
which, he brought with him into Piedmont did fully demonſtrate the 
vanity of the imputations which were laid unto him; ſoit ſnewed how: 
little he feaced the French Forces, building upon the les love and 
fayour, againſt any attempt of the French:; he, y, deſited her 
not to credit ſuch ĩimputations, and not to ſnew any reſentment upon 
thoſe who were maliciouſly blamed to have held treaties with him; but 
this his interceſſion prevailed not 3 for being found guilty, they were by 
the Senate condemn d to be put to death; proceſs was made againſt the 
Governour, who was kept priſoner in Turin, till ſuch time as he was 
ſer at liberty by the Princes when they took Turin, as ſhall be ſaid here- 
after z and he died after wards of a natural death, whilſt he took up Arms 
in the Princes behalf, whoſe quarrel he embraced as ſoon as he was at 
liberty. The Princes forbore not, for all this, to purſue their ptetences; 
and being deſirous that their juſtification might precede their taking up 
Arms, they made uſe of the anger which the houſe of Auſtria had con · 
ceived againſt the Dqwager, tor het having renewed the League, and 
jor her having joyn d in Arms with the King of France; and by the fa- 
vour of the Court of Spain, which bad embraced their cauſe, they ob- 
tained a Monitory Decree, directed to the Dowager from the Empe- 
rour, as from the Sovereign Lord of Svoy wherein ſhe was fairly ex- 
horted, to forego the League which ſhe had renewed with France, and 
ä to 
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to appear before the Ceſarean Tribunal, to juſtifiethe Guardianſhip of 
her Son, and the Regency of the State which the had taken upon ber, 
The Senate, and Nobility and people of Piemont, were alſo ordered 
by the ſame Decrez, to perſwade the Dowager that Ceſars Orders 
might be duly executed , but all this would not do, the Dowaget 
would not admit of ſuch Decrees or Citations; pretending them to be 
novekies, and attempts upon the Sovereignty of the Piedmonteſe P in- 
cipalitys no Empervur having ever formerly intereſſed himſelf in Gaar- 
dianſh TY 


| — mean while Prince Thomaſe, about the end of February, in the 
year 1639, came from Flanders to the State of MVZaly, to proſecute his 
and his Brothers pretentiom; whither as ſoon as he was come, 
agreed the manner and way of making war upon Piedmont, The 
whole buſineſs was by the Emperour refer d to Don Fraxciſco di Melo, 
the King of Spi Plenipotentiary to the Princes of Italy, with whom, 
after many diſcourſes, it was concluded; that war ſhould be made, to 
poſſeſs the Princes of Savoy in the Guardianſhip of their Nephew, and 
in the Regency of the State; and amongſt other things it was agreed, 
that the King of Spain ſhould aſſiſt them herein, and ſhould work with 
the Emperour, to declare them to be their Nephews Guardians and Re- 
gents of the State, to the excluſion of the Dowage:c 5 that the Towns 
whereiato the Princes ſhould be received by the peoples free will 
ſhould have Garriſons put into them by the Princes; and that thoſe 
which ſhould be taken by Force of Arms ſhould have Garciſons put 
into them by the Governour of Alain: he being bound to reſtore 
them ro whom — be decreed by the general Peace; and that 
howſaever the Politick Government of Juſtice, and the Revenues, 
ſhould belong untothe Princes, as Governours of the State: but the 
Governour, who was to make the war, 'ref{ed to ſubſcribe theſe Capi- 
tulations 3 tor be (aid, he was ordered by the King of Spain, to make 
the War of Piedmont upon his Majeſties account 3 wherefore he could 
not alter the title without new Orders : but heaffured the Princes, that 
he would connive at, and underhand allow them whatſoever was con- 
tained in the Capitulation. The Princes might clearly fee by this, that 
the Spaniſh Agents were not to fight upon their intereſts, bur upon thoſe 
of the King of Spas; and that they were to make uſe of the fayour and 
aſſiſtance which the Princes had with the people, fot the more happy 
progreſs of the Kings Forces in Piedmont 3 and they might bave known 
it better by the very ſubſtance of the Agreement, though the Gover- 
nour ſhould have ſubſcribed it: but the neceſſity which the Princes 
were brought into made them care the lefs for future danger, fo they 
might eſcapethe preſent ; or were it that they did aſſuredly Hope, that 
all the Towns, even thoſe wherein the |: Garriſons were, the 
Garriſons and Governours being Piedmonteſe, would willingly re- 
. Ceive them, when they ſhouid appear with convenient Forces ; tor 
they were ſaconhdearofiche peoples fivour, as they thought" ic would 
be always in their power to diſpoſe of them 2s they liſted 5 wheretfore 
being defirous to forward the buſineſs, they thought good to ꝑive way 
to what the Spaniards deſired. The Goyernout making uſe of the 
pretence of putting the Princes into the Government of the State, did 
| not 
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not only think to drive the Preneh out of Pieamout, but to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the chief Towns of that Principality; and ſo to make the 
Princes, and all Pledmont, depend upon the King. Things being thus 
eftabliſhed, rhe Princes plainly let the Dowaget know their intention; 
which was, to come to Tris, to keep there, to ſerve her, to take order 
for their own and for the common affairs, to defend the Vaſſals, to 
free the State from the imminent danger of Forreign Forces, and to 
preſerve it tor the Duke, to whoſe Guardianſhip, as alſo to the Gover- 
ment of the State, they were choſen and deputed by the Emperour, 
even to the excluſion of her the Dowager 3 and yet they added, that 
they would be conten ed to take her in, for a third, inthe Guardianſhip 
and Regency; declaring finally, that nothing leſs would content them, 
and that they were reſolved to do their utmoſt, and to loſe their lives, 
rather then not compaſs this that was fo juſtly due unto them. The 
Dowager, who neither in reſpect of the King of Frexce his authority, 
nor for ber tie of confederacy, could not only not receive the Princes 
who adhered to the Spaniards, in part, nor in whole, into the Guardian- 
ſhip or Regency, but neither ſuffer them to tarty in Piedmom, thought 
this anſwer to be an intimation of War; but was not thereat any whit | 
abaſh'd, bur gave order that Proclamations ſhould preſently be made 
throughout the State, that the people ſhould take up Arms for the de- 
fence of their Lord the Duke, whoſe preſetvation was concern d in this 
War; and for the defence of their Country, which was ſhortly to be 
aſſaulted by Spaniſh: Forces; led on by the Princes; ſhe hoped by this 
means to prevent their intentions, bar the failed therein; for the people 
(as the ſequel will demonſtrate) were much devoted to their natural 
Princes; and more inclined to be govern d by them then by the Dow- 
ager, who was not now fo well beloved by the people as ſhe was be- 
fore this innovation, by teaſon of her ſo great dependency upon the 
King of Fraxce, by her renewing the League, and by her removing of 
the Garriſon-and Govergour of the Citadel. On the contrary, the 
did muck compaſſionate the Princes, by reaſon of the bard con- 

dition wherein they were, being banifh'd their Country, deprived of 
their Revenues; and kep?, as if they were publick enemies, from the 
adminiſtration of thoſe State Affairs wherein they were ſo much con- 
cern d. The Dukes unhealthfulaeſs (as it was given out) and the ſmall 
hopes of his life, did much work upon the peoples affection, on their 
bebalfs; as on thofe whom they expected ſhould quickly ſucceed in the 
Principality; and the tiſing Sun having already found many worfhip- 
pers, the generality of the people thought they had but ſmall reaſon to 
place any hopes in the Dowager, and were more inclined tothe Go- 
yernment of the riſing Princes, then to that of hers, which tor the 
aforeſaid reafonsrtiey thought would be quickly at an end: they alſo 
doubted that very much which the Princes themſelves gave out, that 
incaſe the young Duke ſhould fail, the Dowager had refolved to make 


her Daughtet Qgeen of France, giving her the States of Piedmont and 
Sevey for her Dowry, to the irreparable prejudice not only of the 
ſucceſſion ot tte Princes, but alſo to the peoples libe ty, wherein 
when the Ducal-houfe ſnould be debar's ſueceſſion, they ran maniteR 


danger to be ſubjected to the French yoke, and be made flaves there. 
| unto 3 
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unto 5 whereforethinking themſelves more concern d to adhere unto the 
Princes then tothe Dowager, they forſook her intreſt, and paſt violently 
over to the Princes party; and yet many others confiding in the Dukes 
health, and in the Dowagers authority, adhered conſtantly to her: 
the people of Piedment were therefore no leſs confuſed, and differ d no 
leſs in opinion, then were the Dowager and the Princes; between whom 
no compoſition being to be made, War muſt neceſſarily enſue. The 
Governour of Millain did, of all other things, chiefly deſign to end a 
petty buſineſs z which though it was but a ſmall one, was of no ſmall 
conſequence which was, to take Cengis, a little Caftle in the Zanghe, 
ſeated on the back of Savona,but ſtrong, & fitly ſituated, not only for the 
redomination of the Langhe, but for the paſſage of Souldiers, who 
anding at Finale go into the State of Millain; and of thoſe who upon 
occaſion were to be ſent from the State of Millain to Finale, in reliet 
of that Marquiſate, if it ſnould be aſſaulted by the French Fleet, as it 
was then doubted it would be: the Governour thought alſo that the 
Princes would be much helped by this to enter Pieamont, aſſiſted by 
the King of Spaias Forces: for this Caſtle was very neceſſary to Pied. 
mont, for the keeping of the Langbe, which the Duke of Savey did for- 
merly affect; wheretore both the Governour and the Princes thought 
aſſutedly, that the Dowager,who would be forced to ſuccour this place 
with all her forces; would be neceſſitated to draw out the Garriſons 
from out the more inward parts of the State, and would leaye them 
undefended; and open, to be aſſaulted by the Princes; Don Antonio 
Sotelo was therefore ſent with ſome Brigades to clear the ways which 
led to that Caſtle, aad to keep it from having new Garxiſons put into it's 
and after him went Don Martin d Aragona, who was intended to be the 
chiet Governour of this enterpriſe, with a good body of men; who at 
his firſt coming there, as he was ſpying out the fitteſt places to plant his 
Artillery, was ſhot in the head by a Musket, whereof he immediately 
died; in whoſe place Sotels was choſen by the reſt of the Captains, 
who fell all of them very buſily to effect this buſineſs 3 but the Dow- 
ager, and Cardinal Valletta hearing thereof, were not flow in provi- 
ding to prevent it: The Cardinal marched with his French from Caſ- 
ſalle, and Marqueſs Vila from Turin with almoſt all the Dowagers 
Forces, and joyning together they came within fight of the Trenches 
which the Enemy had made; who kept themſelves patiently therein, 
ſuffering the Bravadoes which were often made by the others; but 
when the Enemy ſeemed to be weary, and tyred, they came unes- 
pectedly with much fury, out of their Trenches, and-after a long 
Fight routed the aſſaulters, killing about 300 of:themy and having 
purſued them a while, they retreated; and thoſe of the Caſtle ſeeing 
no more ſucc ur appear, and finding the batteries already all in order, 
and that the Enemy were prepared to give an aſſault, they ſutrendted 
the Caftle,at the ſame time that the Governor ſent to take Cengis. Prince 
Thomaſo went from Vercelli with 2000 Dragoons, about Sun. ſet, and 
having marched all night, appeared about break of day before Chi- 
v4220, a great Town upon the left fide of the Poe, twelve miles from 
Turin; he ſent Couat Serravale before with eight Horſe, under pre- 
tence of carrying Letters to the Governour of that place, kept there, 
| 55 till 
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till the Prince, who came after him withtbe Dragoons, became eaſily 
Maſter thereof z there was then no Garriſon in this Town; the gates 
were guarded _ by ſome few Towns men: for though it was 2 
place of great conſequence , yet being far from the confines of the 
State, and almoſt within the boſom of Piedmont , it was not judged 
to need a Garriſon, the rather for that ſome ſquadrons of Horſe were 
placed to guard the banks of the Dora Baltes, which were thought ſuf- 
ficient to guard all the places ſeated within that river: but the Prince 
paſt a little below them, ſo they were no hindrance to him; but paſſing 
ſuccesfully on, he made himſelf Maſter of the Town; at which un- 
expected accident the Inhabitants were much troubled z but when they 
heard [live Prince Thomaſo,cried, They paſt from a great fear wherewith 
they were poſſes d to great joy and gladneſs : and flock'd unto him 
with much applauſe; and were the firſt of the Piedmonteſe who rendred 
him ready obedience as Guardian of the young Duke: the Inhabitants 
of Chivas were not they alone who ſeemed to rejoyce at this happy 
ſucceſs, but even thoſe of Turin did the like: wherefore it was the 
common opinion, that if the Prince had preſently marched thither, he 
might lik ly enough have been received there with the ſame acclawa- 
tion and applauſe, and acknowledged for Gardian of the Duke, and 
Governour of the State; the rather for that that City was wholly un- 

rovided of Souldiers, they being all gone to ſuccour Cengis; the 

owager therefore apprehending, danger ſent in great hafte for the 
Cardinal, and Count Villa, from the Langhe, to provide for the bazar- 
dous condition of Tori, which was much the occaſion of the loſs of 
Cengio; for the relievers hearing of, the Dowagers from Turin, went 
with all ſpeed thither, and quitted the relieving of that Caftlez the Dow- 
ager when ſhe heard of what had hapned at Ch] Ne, ſent the young 
Duke, and his ſiſtets, from Pledmons into Savoy, as into a place of ſafe- 
ty whereat the Pledmenteſes were much diſtaſted. Marqueſs Villas 
wife, who had formerly been the Dukes Governeſs, went along with 
his perſon: and her children went along with her, as play fellows to 
the young Duke, and his fiftersz or, as others would Have it, as ho- 
ſtages for their fathers Loyalty; Chivazzs being taken, the Prince, 
no occafion being known why, went not to 7, but towatds the 
City of 1nvres, which preſently yielded5 and the Prince Ca:dinal 
joyning with him, they went Et to Bielaz where they were 
likewiſe. yery readily received; then turning towards the Valley of 
Auſta, they found the le there alſo very ready to render them obe- 
dience, wherein the Baron of . e bad a great band; though 


was, impriſoned by the Princes: thus were they poſſeſt of that Val 75 
8 -Ountfey of Biela, 

and of Caneveſe, tothe devotion; the Ptineg Cardinal tarried to car- 
nce 1565 went to 


they a- 
greed 
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greed joyntliy to fall at one & the Cime time upon creſceniine & Verruaz 
whetefore Don obi di Garru being returned victorious from Cengis, 
was ordered by the Govetnoùt, not to . the Poe, but to allault Ver- 
rus, at_the ſame tiche that they thould lit down before Creſcentine. 
Verrad was 4 Frulted BY $arral, aud taken 3 and ſoon after the Caſtle 
was ſurrendred by the Govetoour thereof, who. preſently paſt over 
fron the Dovvag ers party, aud ſided with the Princes: and the buſi- 
nels of fee, fiese as happily on the other ſide of Poe, 
where there was not abvye 800 Foot in Garrif6n? ſome zſſaults were 
given, & the beſt reſiſtance was 1040 that could pe: but when they faw 
the Artillery ready to play upon the Walls, they furrendted : the 
Walls were iminiediately been dovvn by order fromthe G6 rnour, 
to avoid the le Ening of f their forces, which muſt needs haye been oc- 
calioned by defend Gatriſons : they reſolved afterwards to goto be- 
fore Turin; and therefore the Govefnour being paſt the Poe, andjoyn- 
ed with the body of the Atmy, they marthed towards it, vetily be- 
lieviug chat the Dowaget wou 4 not tay to be ſhut up in the Cit , and 
thi 1 0uld be the more Eaſily received by the Citizens, e be- 


1 7 be 7 bet. reſi ould be to the pre- 
ebenes gel Gerl which was at polis of the Sate 3 And 
that it was onely SED datkep en Bs "relol- 
ved to tarry there 3 216 Fon N a were 
already cone thithet dry. 1811 ets 2 and . f they 

heard "this N Freſcenti 20 Were beſic , yet they Wake tick 
9 oben je; think 8 or chem W elerre their men 
to deſend the Capital City, thought Would ere kong be al 
Cooled by the” Each yz b er he tins that 6 18 1 5 advanced with 
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rens as were likeſieſt to mutiny ; the placed Cory; de Guard in mauy 
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offer to ſtir, ſhe ſent tnaty of thoſe bos were moſt ſuſpected out of the 
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Town, and impriſoned: ſome : The Artillery of the Citadel was alſo 
turn d upos the City 3 and ſhe her ſelf coming out amongſt the people; 
with an undaunted and manlike Courage, did in her own perſon ani- 
mate ſom with the ſuayity of her ſpeeches, and terrifie others with her 
bitter threats. So a the Prince; contrary to his expctation, finding 
ſuch quiet in the City reſolved to draw neeret the walls, and to 
ſtreighten the Ton; hoping that want of things neceſſary would ſooh- 
er make it yield then force: He did draw neer the City, though he 
was ſhot a from the walls, and though many Companies both of Horſe 
and Foot ſallyed out of the City; which he eaſily drove back, and made 
vimſelf maſter of the Bridge, and Covent of the Capuchins, So as the 
Horſe ea over tho Foe, by means of the bridge, came to the new 
Gate, trom whence? ſome Troops of French Horſe came out againſt 
them /whawere alſo forced to retreat into the City ; where the Citi- 
zens'li — unwilling to take up Arms againſt the Princes; there 
was no confuſion wanting. And the Dowager being to provide 
againſt inconveniences both within-agd without, would not have been 
id of thoughts, if Aﬀairs'bad contiaued long in that condition; eſpe- 
cially ſinoe Prince Tbonuſo was alteady drawn neer the walls, and was 
maſter of:the field, and endeavour d to ſuccour himſelf by Trenches, 
and by his approaches to come to grapling ; having environed the 
Suburbs wich Trenches,” tie ſemt a Troop of Horſe toward i/?'Ponte della 
Dora, to drive away ſome (quadrons of French Horſe which were there 
wguard it, but they touid not do it ʒ for they were kept back, and fotc'd 
to tetieat by the Artiſiery of the Pan a Prince Cardi- 
nall came ut this time to the Camp. vo went to quarter with his Bro- 
eher aud the Govetnour in the YFallestine,-a Palate of pleaſure, within 
o paces of the City, upon the leit ſide of the Poe, a little above the 
Gapuchins ridge, part of the Army quarter d bout this Palace; and 
part quite d in the Subutbs between the Foe an the City. They then 
planted tio batteries g one at the Ce, Ferde ;.'agaraft' the Ports 
dug and cl ocher at. Ullerge, from whence they they began o 
8 But this was of more terrour then prejudice tothe 
on the Afﬀailants did nordefire to harm very thuch; bur to 
kdeprhem'well inclined to the Princes party. Whilſt things werecar- 
yied on thus, before and ubout the City , the Princes and Goyetnout 
found that i Defendaats minded onely the ſafety of the City; for the 
pittervanipe Heredf hey had abandoned: all out places; -and being 


neither — nor able t —4 — waſting time mote in 
expeRatiowot-populr-c ions, then- in being ittent —— 
the'Cicy by ſbrce; they reſolyed to ſend Count Gale Trait with 


600 Horſe, and 6 F take Pear ho having eaſily maſtered 
me Town. Ar don beſore the Calle,” whither the French Garriſon, 
to at the firſt apperrinetof the Enemy had abandoned the Town; 
dad retreared; And he che Govetnoùf of Millers found that a great 
body of men were ent from C. ſſallelto telieve ir, he ſent Don Luigi 
Penſe atrer Frotti, with 2 good number of Souldiersz who coming 
20 Tomeſtaruſ juſt when Trorti being gone to encounter the ſuccour 
which" came from C. falle, had repuls d them, began to purſue them, 
which be did underneath the Walls of Cſſ«lle4 and — 
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the Caſtle ſeeing the relief repuls d, yielded; from whence fix hundred 
French march'd out in good order, and went to Caſſalle: Some Trea- 
ties of | agreement, were had, whilſt the Camp lay before Turin; for 
though the Dowager were aſſured by ber Captains and Officers that 
ſhe could run no danger, there being a competent number of Souldiers 
io the. City able to defend it, and by reaſon of the ſecure and ready 
refuge which they had to the Citadel; as alſo of the ſuccours which 
they might confidently preſume would ſpeedily be ſent from France; 
yet, were it either thatſhe might divide the Princes from the Govern- 
our of Mil/ai», or thatſhe mightallay the fervourof Arms by Treaty; 
ſhe liſtned to the propoſitions of agreement which were propounded by 
Mor ſignere Caffarelli, the Popes Nuncio then Reſident with her, in the 
Popes name, and they were theſe. That the Princes ſhould acknowledge 
her to he Guatdianeſs and Regent; So as they might have ſome Towns 
allowed them for ſecurity of their perſons, and that each of them ſhould 
Governour of {ome Province; into which, Towns or Provinces. no 
Forreigners might be introduced, as neither into any other part of the 
State. Aud that there ſhould no aceount be made of the League made 
with France; nor that any of the parties ſhould hereafter enter into 

Le:gue with any Forreign Prince or Potentate, without recipr 
agreement, "FB „ „* qe ei d as 
Theſe Propoſals tended, as all men might clearly ſee, to take off the 
Dowager from adhering to the French, to the end that being deprived 
of ſogteat a ſtay, the Princes Authority by che favour of the people 
mightbe greater then the Dowager did now allo it to be; The Bora 
ger was awate of this, who: anſwered; that they ſhould: have Towns, 
and Goveraments,. and all eaſonable advantages allowed them, if be- 
ing regonciled to the King of France, who ſhe aſſured them ſhould very 
willingly receive them into favour, they would order things ſo as ſhe 
might, have no occaſion to ſea the Spaniſh Fotces, Theſe Propoſals 
being diametrically oppoſite came to no concluſion; for the Princes 
perceived, that as che y had endeayoured to ſtparate the Dowagep from 
the King of France that ſne might be ſubject to their authorĩty; ſo ſhe, 
by her anſwer, ſyewing that ſne under ſtood their ends, did endea 
to ſepara e them fm te Cron of Spain, ſa to reduce them under 
her Authority, . which was maintain d by the French Forcesz: ſo as not 
being able to agree, and the Princes and Governour of Mall ain findiog 
at laſt, that by reaſon of the good order takea by the Downger the Cx 
ty made no commmion,, and that they 'were there. withour: will, or 
where wichal to force it, they:aHter having ſtayed there;cight days, gte 
ſolved to be gone, and to go againſt ſuch Towas of the State as were 
neither well provided, nor could eaſily be ſuccourꝭ d: The Prince 
Cardinal departed firſt, and wen don the os $0, Chivaſſe, and fim 
thence to Inurea; and the Govetnour of Mifaip leaving eight Brigades 
of Foot, the Neapali an Horſe, the Dutch Curaſſiers, and Dragooss, 
and tour pieces ot Artillery with Prince Thomaſo under Caris della Calis. 
paſs d with the reſt of his Army vet the Poe at the Capachins bridge, 
and went to Ponteſturs; end Prince Themaſo with the men that were 
le t him went by the b:idge of Mentcalleri, ſtrait towards Villa news; 
wbithet being come about break of day with a thouſand Horſe en age 
4 9 E 
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he at the very firſt took a half Moon; and ſeeing the Sun was gotten 
well up,* wherefore he could not puriue his intended ſutpriſal, he paſi d 
that day in articling with Count Carlo Cacherano Governout of the 
Town, whei ein he ſtrove to perſwade the Count that he intended only 
to keep tie State for the Duke unprejudiced by the French Forces : But 
the Govertiour being firm, and not conſenting to any thing he could 
ſay, the Prince ordered an aſſault to be given the next day two hours 
before day bteak ;; which was done une xpectedly, but with ſuch tigour, 
as thoug li the Gatridh which wete Piedmonteſe, and ſome French, 
made ſt ut reſiſtance! yer the Prigce-rook the Town, and made the 
Govetubur and Gatriſen Priſonets: The Town. was ſack d; only the 
Chutth& aud what Was carried thither was preſerved : The booty was 
great ;'fofthe Towh Was great, rich, and well provided of all things; 


and the To wnſ-· men; het thinking to be ſo uſed,” did not much minde 
aue their Gods into the Churches. ThePrince leaving a Garri- 
ſon chere bf 1 500 Fodt and 3-Tropps of Horſe, under Don: Michele 


Pignwelbo; Who was Camp maſterg:went withuithe reſt ot his men to 
joyn with the Governout; who wasgobeto:Monrcalvey whither being 
come Soth at che ſame time, and alm di Carta coming thither the next 
day, chec TowA wat e En upon ſytrender, the Captain retiring to the 
Caſtle, where he intended to male wat teſiſſ ance was e to be 
made the wWhiehb HE valiaaty dd inſomuch a the Governour of 
Alain ſerxing ho vhſinate d ſetde s made, and being ſollicited by 
the Pities d precerEinterprizes; tie left Dom Luigi Hen hit 2000 


Fobt, #nd Marqueſy care with 5ob Horſeʒ to ſcuaũnue the Siege; 
4ft 


j the reſt ef his men Hong wic him gde went, together with 
tHE-Printe,robefore Ai. Fhe Commendatet BI was Gover- 
nout᷑ of iſie Town,-who being placed th reby cht Dowager appeared 
to ended v our her ſerbiee very ag v but w o careleſs thereio, as he 
wis füſpecked to hold ſecret intetligenceveirberawith the Spuniatds, 
whom he had ſerv sid the Wats of Zipnders, or with the Prince, whom 
whantheFowh wes ſutrendred herſerved j for iz Regiment of Pied: 
moritefs, which wa ef the Gurion of the City; being tevolted over to 
the PtAte and the Cx en being fither retrified with the ſacking of 
villa Wd; or by therevolting of the Gatriſon, or being givanita fa 
vou the Princes; iy declateddptnly that they would not btar Army 
agaitiſt en He arty ng io great commotion 
rette gted With tbæcHeGAb HNO Mo th - Indlefuthd City ta 
— it Nſted; ea the- Cite lent the Keys immediately to dt 
Prinety wü wal dr Well eotbe che Ciry whanaiee Caftte nhas allo fre 
readred. It fared otherwiſe with the Siege of Macao, awhich'held 


ont281inſt Batteries Mines, ali! Adſiuis, before it yielded hut when 
the Erptain, ho wis tEtenthinad, wat ſlam; theSouldiers yielded up 
the Tn after 6 tot Siege. 


- - This fortunate futdeſ c enchuraged thei Prigce and be Gover- 
nour ut Min tb Undertake dhe Baterptiſci of Tria 3 but the 
Captains of the my were againſt it > fearing the) ſucceſs; 
by reaſon that t Wal ſo ſtrongly wünned as it vat: choughs 
imptegnable: Ie was ſeated aa à foil wherein” was great ſtore of 
water; aud little Tefsthen Maviſhy it was exttabedinarilyeſt munited 


and 
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and fort ſied by Duke Charles Emanuci (who underſtood Fortiſication 
very well} when he took it in the ſecond War againſt Cofiallsz it was 
walled about double; and doubly ditch d; the firſt, and maſt . inward 
wall war very high, and treogthned by twenty great Towers, upon which 
20 pieces of Artillety were placed ʒ the ſecand circuit was a yexy large 
and high Platform, whereupon were eleven half moons; and, chi did 
not only keep the natd Wall uaprejudiced by battery, but kept, it 
from being ſeen by the En] m]: Between theſe two circuits thetę as a 
large deep dich, and heyond theourermoſt another I arge and 
deep 5 Count Revero was Governour thereof; but Monſieur Merle 
was Captain of the Gareiſon, ont af the moſt ancientoft Freach, Colo 

nels which had ſetved the Dukes of S4, and gherefaxe of great eſtęem 
amongſt the Piedmontefe.! All the Council ot War, hoping for little 
gocd by this, did diſſwade from i 5 hut the Prince and Coxeruout of 
Millais, who were muthercouraged, their ate enn Ara pot 
being forſaken thereby. la this enterpriſe. T he Dowager doubted that, 
Ai being taken, the Baemies Army, would como either upon St. 14, 
ot Trino, both which nete unfurniſhed of Garxiſeos © ſhe, chexefore 


committed the charge oſ them to Maxquels Villa, ho wen immedi- 
ately away from Iuris wih Soo Fot and 2000 ſelec Horfr, intend- 


ing to diſtxibujethe Foot in sboſe two Fovyns As hecame er Sd 1 
he underſtood that Don Farramte dia Aanti waited, for: him up pn the 
way, who was ſent into thoſe parts byte Goynnour of, Aich 
about 500-Diagoons, tockeep out any relief that might he — in 
to Trio. Phe Marqueſshalted-hiy match, deſiring ic encounter Dog 
Ferrante but he failed bfchia deſire or he was xgtfeated; tgwards 
Vertule, neer to Crtſreneiuo q ſo avthe Marqueſs coming; without;any 
domi St. Jah hte lait the 900. Foot there, and two T'59aps 0f 
Horte, deavidg orden wich the Govetuaur of the Ton chat be-ſhould 
keepbalf the Foot fonbiaavyn dettncs, and ſhould (end the h half 
of the Foot, and the two. Troops of, Hoyt that very night ta 77 
and he himſelf went prefently $0vyards L vor xeyi and S be 
might finde out Don! Fenf ante; but-miſling him, he; paſs'& yet, the 
Dora, and came back t rin. The Foot asd blorſe were bent two 
days in St 14, before they vvem to Trine vvhere fore Don Ferente, 
robs: hadcheard that Via vvith his; Horſs vyaypals'd.overthe Hera, 
made covracdsthe-dotaddt Horke hat xvere going go Tr 
mpyvithihemintbs Eureſt pf becdiey, afdlauhod.them; flewiwany. 
chem, took many: peiſ@Hcrs;. and undd mann; and | 

voliich'coutd-eſeape gixrintothick Wage and hols iSv chat cleaped 
Math got into grins i 2492 263 (1: t 120 bei:! „ boibre 


Thi happy» ſucceſs being head ix Camp iuſſatrthey were com 
ſultiag upon going dyn made them reſalys appp. the Janeerpriles 
for the haſte of ſending theſe ſuppiie dice v, ba Fpvra 


wanted Defeadancs;iny iodeeiſ ij. did anfor che anger of Hh 
drayyw the flov ver of je Garniſons of thoſe paris to deſend tha 
Oupital City: And be Prince and;Governaus,of, Ain, taking this 
ons victory 25 a ca:nck penay ot happy ſugcelgiin this ſo great Eo 
priie, tight theniſelves the gere obliged nt / to Tefule the inꝝita- 
tion which-toretine ade them goipghberetors from Ai, and palzng 
28 | the 
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the Poe at Panteſtura, they marched to Trine, which reſolved to 
aſſault on four ſides 3 they took up four chigh. — of . 
ards, in one whereof lodged Don Amtenio Stele, Don Luigi di Lins 
coftro, and the Marqueſs of Tavera; in the other the Marqueſs of Cara · 
cena and Don Luigi Fance; in the third, which as the Italians, were 
quartered Marquels. Serra, and the Counts of  Bolognint and Barromes 3 
in the fourth were the Dutch quartered, under Prince Band Colo- 
nel Lener3 and 14 pieces of Cannon being (diſpoſed in convenient 
laces for battery, they began to play hotly don the Town, and at the 
me tine to make their approaches; and by the diligence of the Pyo- 
neers the approaches were already brought to the brink of the ditch, 
overthe which they threw two Bridges and the Neapolitans, undet 
Marqueſs Serra, had already taken a Mill that was very convenient 
for the aſſault, which was much deſired to be given both by the 
Commandets and Souldiers 5 at this time Colonel Foremeftre came to 
the Camp. with 1000. Foot; and Don Michiele Pignarelli with a Nea- 
politan Brigade; ſo as being encouraged by theſe recruits, though all 
things were not yet ready to give aſſault, yet as if good fortune had 
govern'd all things, contrary to all Military zeaſop, aſſault was order- 
ed to be given, which they thought it was the more neceſſary to do, 
for that they heard that Marquels Vila, and the Cardinal of Vallette, 
muſter d men every Where, wherewith they intended to felieve the 
Town: allthe Camp - maſters and Colonels, which were twelve, had 
places appointed them, where they were to fall og, The-Pcince, the 
Governour of Milan, Don John di Garras, and F arlo dela Gaita, al- 
ſiſted inthe ordering of Affairs 3 and the defendants apprehended by 
theſe preparations that aſſault would quickly be given; and therefore 
endeavaured to fire the Bridges which were thrown over the ditches, 
and the other Works which did facil ate the aſſault; they perſiſted in 
à reſolution to defend — gonurng their reſolutions not ſo 
much upon the largeneſs and deepnels of theit ditches, and the mariſh- 
neſs of the gtound by whichthe enemy muſt paſs to give the aſſault, 
as in the number of their Artillery; and yet all the aſſailauts, as if they 
had been affured of Victory, not conſidering theſe difficylties, wear 
All of them to aſſault thę ſeveral plaxes allotted them; asd this they did 
with ſuch brave courage, as having overcome the Ditches and other 
Fortiſicatiom Nr _ . hatd for 2 ” 1 — - 
City by theſerend ; forall che people being imploy ing t 
—— Fortificatiens, here the chief reſiſtance was intended to be 
made, the ũnward Walls wanted defendants; fo as the farmer heing 
gotten here the moſt defence was made, it was cake to enter by the 
other ,- where there were but few defendants; and therefore. whilſt 
Marqueſs rr and. Don iu ichuele di Pignatelli, wbo were tp ſall upon 
o Half-moons which fenced the Circuit, and which were. betterfor 
-tified, and harderto be taken then the other Works ; whilſt Lſay, they 
were intent upon what they had to do, the Marqueſs of Caracenes firſt, 
and Don Amends S ottelo, Don Lemis di Lincaſtro, and Count Borromeo, 
ho bad on the oppoſite part overcome the autward circuit, entred the 
City ; and being entred aſſaulted thoſe on the back, ho gon n⁰ỹͤy 
and manfully loppoſing Serra and Pignatelli, manfully perſever d in 


defence 
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defence of the place; the defendants nor aſſailants in theſe parts,” not 
knowing yet that tbe Town was taken, and that the buſinels was done; 
the Cuy was ſack d and the booty was great, for many had brought 
the beſt things they bad thither, as to a place of ſafety, from the Towns 
of Piedmont and Mon tferra, and many were taken priſoners3 amongſt 
which Rovers, the Governour of the Town, and Colonel Meroles, who 
yielded themſelves upon diſcretion, when they ſaw the defence grew 
deſperatez and ſo confident was Meroles, as being tempted before the 
aſſault was given, by the Prince, to ſurrender the Town, he would not 
hearken to it, but made the Artillery be diſcharged upon the Meſſen - 
gers; nor were the Citizens leſs confidenr, who fearing nothing leſs 
then to be taken, did not carry their things of beſt value into the 
Churches, where they might have been preſerved from the fury of the 
Souldiers; who though they ſpared nothing, weile very obſetvant of 
the Churches; and bare great reſpect to what was thither brought, and 
towards thoſe who had refuge to them; the paucity of the beſiegers 
death made the buſineſs much more glorious, who were not in all 300, 
amongſt wh ch only two Spaniſh Captains; the juſtification of their 
cauſe, in civil affairs, added much to the Princes good ſucceſs in what 
was Military; the Dowager being cited, as bath been ſaid, to appear 
before Ceſars Tribunal, did never appear, no not ſo much as by her 
ProRors 5 wherefore the Emperour, by publick Decree, named the 
Princes to be the Jawful Guardians of the young Duke, and Adminiſtra- 
tors of the States, excluding the Dowager by name; which Declarati- 
on, as it encouraged the Princes to continue the War, ſo made it the 
people adhere the more unto them: this Edict of the Emperours be 
publiſh'd by the Princes throughout all Fiedmont, they in the fir 
place declared all that had been done by the Dowager as Guardianeſt 
or Regent to be void and null; namely the League made with the King 
of France; they commanded all the Magiſtrates and Officers not to 
render her any longei obedience 3 and that they ſhould appear at Af, 
to receive from them the confirmation of the Offices and Charges con- 
firm'd upon them by the Dowager : they commanded the people not 
to pay her any thing that was due to the Dukes Exchequer z, and the 
Senate, Counſellors of Sta:e, and Magiſtrates, that they ſhould make 
no Confederate meetings, upon pain of loſing their places, and other 
arbitrary puniſhments; all theſe things being added to the ſo ſudden 
loſs of ſo many principal places in Piedmont ; whereinto Spaniſh Garri- 
ſons weile put by the Princes permiſſion, made the King of France not 
only endeavour to reſtote them to their former condition, but under 
this pretence to deſire the Dowager, that as the Princes had put all the 
places which they had won into the hands of the Spaniards, ſo (he 
would be pleaſed to put thoſe that yer remained in her poſſeffion, into 
his hands ; wherefore that ſne might not diſtaſte the King, upon whoſe 
Forces ſhe wholly did depend; and for that ſhe did believe that by put- 
ting them into the bands of the French, ſhe might preſervethem from 
the Spaniards, the Dowaget condeſcended to the Kings demands; 
and gave way that Cheraſco, Saviglians and Cmagnnola, ſhould have 
French Garriſons put into them, upon condition that the Revenues, Ju- 
ſtiee aud Sovereiguty of them ſhould belong unto the Duke, and ge 
>" the 
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the Towns ſhould be reſtored without any pretence to be made by the 
King, for any expeace he ſhould be at by keeping the Garriſons there, 
and that the like ſhould be done with thoſe that ſhould be recovered 
nom che Spaniards, which ſhould be reſtored immediately after their 
recovecy to the Duke, without any defalcation to be made for the ex- 
pence of their recovery; and it was, moreover, covenanted that no 
peace nor ſuſpenſion of Arms ſhould be made in 1:aly for above one 
year, wherein the Duke ſhould not be reſtored to all Towns taken by 
the Spaniards, or held by the French. The Dowager before theſe 
conditions were agreed upon, and before the Towns ſhould be aſſigned 
over, would acquaint the Princes with them, informing them how much 
the Duke was prejudiced by bringing the Spaniards into his Towns, 
and exhorting them to a good agreemeat, whereby all theſe evils 
might be roored out; and the offer d them all fair dealing, with pieſer · 
vation to hers and her Sons dignity and ſafety; but ſhe received no 
other anſwer to all this, but the ſame which had been made unto her ar 
Valentine, The Spaniſh Army wear from Trizoto St. 145 where the 
Captain of the Town not awhit diſmaid by the good fortune which 
the Princes Forces had had, nor terrified at what had befallen Tri- 
no, refuſed to accept of honourable propoſals made by the Princes; 
and ſhew'd great readineſs and reſolutiqn to defend the Town, though 
he ſaw himſelf every way begirt PY Spaniſh Garriſons, and quirecuc 
off from that part of Piedmont which held out for the Dowager ; there- 
fore the Gvernour of Mil/ain went with part of his men to Livorno, 
and from thence to Ponteſturs, where he fell to fortifie that place, leſt 
the F;ench might ſuccour Caſalleb that way, and the Prince remained 
with part of his men before St. Ia, knowing that the place was in want 
of victuals, wherewith it could not be full turniſh'd from any part, ſo as 
it would ſoon be forced to come to a Parley. He did, not withſtand- 
ing, ſo beſiege it at a diſtance, as the Dowagers Commanders deſpairing 
to be able ta relieve it, they reſolyed to try diverſion; Marqueſs Villa 
went therefore out of Turin with a body of Horſe and Foot, and with 

12 peece of Cannon he went to . and from thence advanced 

to 4½i, that he might make the Prince riſe from before Sr, Ia: But 
finding ti at the Prince did not remove, and that he had not Forces ſuf- 

ficient to take that City, he tetutn d to Turin: where jo) ning with the 

Cardinal of Vallette, their joynt Forces amounting to 8000 Foot, 

4000 Horſe, twelve peece of Cannon, and 40 cart loads of Ammu- 

nition, they reſolved to go directly to relieve St. 14; marching at a 
flow rate, according to Yallertes cuſtom, they found the River Dors 

ſo ſwoln by rain as they could not throw a bridge over it; ſo as they 

were fain totarry there two dayes; in which interim, the Prince com- 
ing with ſome Forces to tlie oppoſite ſhore, ſome ſleight skirmiſhes paſt 

between them: And the Cardinal and Vila being hindred by the River, 

and being ſtoutly oppoſed by the Prince; and hearing that the Town es 

ſurrendted two day es before the time prefix d, for ſurrender, inca'e 

ſuccour ſhould come, the Cardinal of Valette, tothe end hi his ea- 

ceavours might got prove altogether vain, fell upon Chiavaſſos v hich te- 

ſo ution though it was then thought to be but to little purpoſe y et fince 

it luccecded, was very lucky lor the Dowagers party. They ſent to Txrin 
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for four other peeces of Cannon, wherewith they planted their bar. 
tery againſt the Gate which looks towards Creſcentine. The Prince 
and Governour of Mil/aiz were come to relieve the Town with 4000 
Horſe, and 6000 Foot, and were gotten to the Chappetcalled L' Ere- 
mit, within a mile of the enemies Camp; where taking up their 
quarters, they put themſelves in battle array ; and began not onely to 
annoy the enemies quarters with their Artillery, and with ſleight ex- 
curſions, but being come within ſhot of Musker, they fell to Skirmiſh, 
wherein ſome of the Spaniſh Horſe that charged were beaten back. And 
juſt as the battle was ready to be given, to which boththe French and 
Piedmonteſe prepared themſelves with much Courage, came the Duke 
of Longueville, whom the King of France had ſent with 2000 Horſe, 
and 4000 Foot, when his Majeſty heard that the Spaniſh Army was 
encamp d before Tarin; a recruit which came very ſeaſonably both to 
the Camp and to the Dowagers whole party, which did droop very 
much, At the Atrival of theſe men, which was juſt upon the coming 
on of night, and the Spaniards "ery che gras. they retreated ; the 
next day the Spaniards finding how hard it would be to telieve the 
Town, by reaſon of the recruit which was come to the enemy, they 
began to prepare to be gone, which they did without any diſturbance, 
The Cardinal of Vallette, and Duke of Tongue ville, did then ſend to Se- 
back, who was a Dutch-man and Governour of the Town, wiſhing him, 
that ſince there was no hope of relief, he would ſurrrender. To which he 
anſwered, that he defired firſt to have leave to ſend to viſit the Spa- 
niards quarters; the which being granted him, and he being told by 
thoſe he ſent, that the Prince and Governour of Millain were gone; 
he promiſed to yield the Town, if it were not relieved within 
three dayes; and no relief appearing within the prefix d time, he ſur- 
rendred the place, and march'd out with 1500 Dutch, leaving ſuch 
French and Piedmonteſe there, according to Articles, as had fought 
againſt tbe Dowager in the Princesbehalf. The loſs of Chiavaſſs, which 
being recovered, opened the way to receive and ſend out any thing to 
Turin by the Poe, made the Governour of Millain fortiſie Creſcemino, 
which he bad diſmantled a little before 3 to the end that Navigation by 
the Poe, which (C hiavaſſo being recovered) was free from uris to a 

ſalle, might be blockt up by fortifying Creſcentins, but whilſt t 
two enemies Armies were buſied before Chiavaſſo, the Prince Cardinal 
was not idle, nor were his endeavours ineffectual: For coming but of 
Aſti, onely with his own attendants and ſome others, he over-ran the 
other part of Pied mont, where there being no forreign Garriſons, he was 
received by all the inhabitants with great applauſe,” Ceva, Cuneo, Mon- 
doni, Beve, Sala Ne, Fofſano, Drouets, Buſca, and Demonte, did willingly 
come in of themſelves to his own perſon, or to thoſe that he ſent to 
themzand all the chief Towns of thoſe parts and places of any condition, 
beſides the mean people, All this was done without ſhedding of 
blood, god without ſhot of Musker, meerly out of the peoples devo- 
tion, and by Treaty of the Governours of the ſeveral Towns: And 
utting Governours and Garriſons into them, he retteated to Foſſaxo, 
eſt . being taken, the French might turn upon thoſe parts, and 
retake the Towas that had ſurrendred to him, Not did he gde _ 
or 
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ſar the adęuiſe Army turting uponthoſe.paits . Cle de at their v 
Kit appearance, ſear — —2— way 5 — 


manner. Tb Duke of Lengarville went then with his men to Corignans, 
aud from thence to Racconięęi, ten miles from Foſexd3 but be had no 


'minde to go to Faſſano, ing it ſtranger then ĩtavas; nor would he 
meddle wich it though Iſilla and Fianes au ſtroveto perſwade him it was 
not ſo ſttong as be thought: They therefore left him in Racc , and 
went with the Dowagets men towards Fufſano,. id make Longueville ſee 
the eaſinols ob the Enterprize i ho mben they appeared, the Inhabi- 
Aants thinking that the hole Camp tame, ſurtendred the Town that 
very nighi . but the Prince Cardinab was-firſt retreated to Canto, the 
ſtrongeſt: place of all thoſe parts; and petadvemure of all Pied mont. 
From hbeace 1a and Hintz 4 went 69 Bene, | which Torn, chaugh it 
were ſtrang enough, yielded the next day. Ihe Governour Vargas, 
ho wasa:Spaniard, retired with the Garriſon into the Caſtle: of Jene, 
reſolving tuqold it out to the laſt : ua and Piante ⁊ a divide the cate 
thereof Between them; Fiane a quartered in that part of the Town 
which was ixareſt the Caſtle; and Villa kept in the field with the Horſe, 
to keepoff ſuccour. Pianet æa began to make Trenches; and whileſt 
things were in this poſtue, Duke Lengseville appears with his men; 
zwho leaving tie Caſtle to betakea by laneæ ga, kept alſo in the field: 
The mean while Plage, who was come with, his approaches to the 
' Caſtle wall; fell to make 3 Mines under 2 Baſtions, whereunto, after 
nine days, giving fire, and a ſufficient breach being made, he fell to aſ- 
fault, which was withſtood, weakly ; for tte Defenc ants thinking to 
ſave their lives, by retteating into the Keepe. : minded getting thither 
more then fighting; but they were ſo hotly purſued, as that moſt of 
them were put to the Sword; and Captain Vargas being wounded and 
taken Priſoner, the Caſtle was taken with much tffuſion of blood. Theſe 
two places being taken Cuneq remained, which was ſeparated from the 
acquiſitions made by the Printe Cardinal, and were like wiſe the worfe 
for —— from it: Prince Themaſo fearing it, eſpecially ſince 
his Brother was chere, went with a body of men from Aft Mendovi, 
to try whecher by leading ſome help he might tree them both from the 
imminent danger wherein they were: But hearing that Duke Longue- 
ville vas coming to aſſault him with Forces much ſtronget then his, he 
retreated to Cęva, from whence he joyn d with the Governaur of A- 
lain, who was with his Army in Aſt: : Wherefore Mandovi being aban- 
doned by the Prince yielded to the Duke, who without any oppoſition 
made there a rendezyouz of Arms for his own, and for the Dowagets 
Forces, which were under her two Generals, joyn d with Lpygueville 
in that Enterpriz?. The French and Dowagers Generals bearing af- 
terwards in what weak condition Cn was, they reſolyed'to go thi- 
ther; they bad great hopes of taking it; for the Prince Cardinal would 
either go out ot Canes, or he would not; if he did, Cerus, who was 
Serjeant Major there, offer d to yield the Town to them; and it not, 
they were (ure to take it, by reaſon of the ſmall proviſions that were 
there; and it they ſhould take it, it would put an end to the Civil War, 
ſince the Prince Cardinal, who was the Head of the controverted 


Guardiaaſhip, would be therein taken Priſoner3 whereof Duke 
Pppp 3 Tongue ville 
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thing done but they were much deceived; fot Cope: was mar take 
and Tum wastoſt;i which the Prince Cardinal did cundhgiy wy 
for Prinsd 7hdmſowhilſt he was iu nfudddyn gomk to ſes lm at Cures, 
and having cara ett deſſred hin; hot x0 Lafer: unf f Tb che col ed 
in that unprovided ace, vrilotr . not ſack d tre ought id adventute 
his perſon cht eing ud therewith the whole ultpir,beabfoknely! 
im advice; for beheld undoubtadiy,zbarif he d eo our, che Torn 
would be iloſtʒ ami; vn the odutraty, that tie Cv of / ati bbs 
would either — — — —_— as olie be 
would goto Tarn, which he might ve all the Douiagers unc 
French Forces being in theſe part t aud tb Siege ef Calvo being 
to be ubimdoned forthe neceſſary deſence af urin, the freedom of His 
perfoid, andthe lie of the Town would ehfues but theſe very thongtus 
falling imothe minds ot thoſe IvhṏD fought on the Dowdgers behalt, 
they ikewiſe new wat danger Turin, and the Ciradel, hud the Dom- 
agertiutwas therein, would betubje@ tos if when they ſuouidigo with 
almoſtall the Fotcesot: Fiemmunt tõ an enterpriſe ſo fur off, the enen 
waking uſe of theoceiſiva ſhould gome fr Oggy apainſb ff Aria, hut 
irwas unptovided uf defence : it Wastherefdre thought aeceſſary that 
the Catdinal of Vatiista ſhould go wil all his men eto d efendtie parts 
thereaboùtsʒ which reſolution wax approved of, and purſued by the 
Catdimal, and was ar god, as neceſfaty; and if it had been as well 
pertotim'd as it was pivtted, it had quite overthrovyn all the Prince 
Cardinals Cvunſelsʒ tor both Twi» and the Dovvager would have 
been from danger and Cu s would have been talien, wiih 
evident hazard of the Prince Cardinals perſon j bux the miriortuneiin 
performance marred be deſign, and made good: the Prince Cardinals 
opinion; hen the Curdiual alla was gone Dake Lamvoville went 
to Canto; and on the ſudden, in the night ſeaſon, aſſauleæd the out 
Works, and foro d rhe defendants; wir much loſi to them, tuſorſake 
the Werks and berakethemiſetyes to defend che Walls aud che Gates, 
which theaſſtitaars had well nightakemas they purſued them: he there · 
fore had happily degun nis buſineſs, and had fair hopes of endingit 
ſfucceſifully; but before the Trenches werte begun to be made, the 
whole tnedvof the bufmeſs'whs cur off by a Letter of the Cardi- 
nal of Yates, wherein he ſignified to Languoville, that che Ene- 
my came very ſtrong àgainſt him and that be could not paſſibly 
withſtand them, unleſſe he were! rætruted wich eight hundred more 
Horſe thoagbi the Duke was ſomewhat uma uxcꝭ at chis demand yet 
be readily ſent the deſired Horſe,” that the Catdinal might have 0 
occaſiun io fail in whargayby common confer agtevd upon; but the 
want of theſe Horſe forc d the Dake to abandon Cuno, and to retreat 
to a T owner to Foſſane,” called St. Albans gj whereby one · part of the 
Prince Cardinals judgetment was verified, that Ounes would be aban- 
-Uoned torchieve Ta; and the other part proved as true, ot loug al- 
rer; for Prince Thomiſv having had fpeech with the Governour ot Ai. 
lainin 1, and having perſwaded bim to relieve Canto, and bis Bro- 
ther, at teaſt by diverſion, ) got of bim 600 Spaniſh® Foot under Mar- 
2quels Cen, and 2500 Horſe unter Carlo della Gusta 5 with —_— 
promiſe 
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promiterthar all the teſt of the Farces>lhould immediately follow him 
to he u eni fonthwith from thenct, und came ſperdily to Lilla na 
where getting zoo other. Foot ndr Camp maſter Tutti, he paſt 
over the ua about the evening; —— to Fallemins. Vil» 
ls nude ;Carmpdg and Teri, jold ctiaggle ; wherefore when 
news came to the wither! two Cities, that the Prince was came with a 
great body of: mente awors, they were: both much terriſed, and 
began tocry; ont for-Help: The Dowager ſent: Count Ne forth- 
with to tie Candiddl of ulanta, deſir ing that he wund hallen to de · 
tend hr uad the City of Turing and the Cardinal featiag,op leſs then 
me, to bxaſſuited id Carnagnaalu, not knowing what to do, did not 
ſtir. : The Prince kept ĩn Vulemine till midnight; giving out figing 
Ordetsfor/che ſurprizat af Turin, and in matuping intelligence with 
thoſe chdtquarded ia. and having ardered all chingꝭ well reſolved to 
allaulcahotFown ur ſides: The Masqueſs of Ca, was ap- 
pointed it aſſault the Caſtle Gate with the 600 Spaniſh Foot, which 
were dhe very beſl uf ſiliat d ation; /that beating it dowa muh a Petard, 
he migtu make bimſalf maſter of it. Tattauilla mas ſent todca'e the 
Wall wenden ibe Baſhibnof S*\Maris, and chat of Citta aver, Co- 
lonel Hau r orutred to fall upog the Peſto ui mofre Signora to- 
wards che Titadel; and Gount cb was ſent ta faſten 4 Petard to 
Porta wwe & and Exch oſahem baddufficieat Orders, Inſtruments, and 
Men, igiventhem or hat til ey hadto do; each of them did punctually 
perform what theyuvese appointed, at one and the: ſame time, which 
was at n flock air 3 and the darkneſs of the ſenſon was a great tur- 
tterance rike entetpiiſen and yet t anacons iceul not faſtæn his Pe- 
ear; fon he found the Bridge drawn up, and the- Ladders wherewith 
heuwas to ſcale the Walls were tqo ſhorts he not withſtanding fell to 
break the Steccaudes which lay along the Courtain toward the Baſtion 
Ferde3:and entred thereby into the Garden of the: FA :D vcale, 


Twitevills, ho wat abandoned bo bis ah ore .who could not endure 
the noiſe of a Musket, marching alone it Squadron, and goa ping 
in the daik, light upon aHalf-moen .which:was defended by 300 Soul- 
diers; aud after havingiirmiſhed a while with them, he at laſt made 
himſelf maſter thereof ʒ . then catring-the ditch, to full co the pᷣcalado, 
deialio found his Laddets too hort ; auhere fore being called upon by 
Cunace na, he reſolved to go cohim, and being joyned, they entred the 
Cicy by the Garden, and formed two Squadrans upon Plats San. Fo- 
ni. The Dowager hearing that the enemy as entred the i ſonn, 
withdrew: wi her Guard intotbe Citadel, being. waited upon / bythe 
Lord 'Chanctllor, ſome of the chief: Magiſtrates of Turin, and by a 
great many Ladies and Gentlemen. 'Caracens and Tuttavilla went to 
the Caſtle Gate, they broke the Portculles, and appli d a Petard to the 
Gate, which being chereby thrown down, the Horſe entred, which 
waited there to be lei in. Fontana, Captain of the Gate was thought 
to hold private intelligence with Prince Thamaſo, as al fo. Amerino Cap- 
tain of the Swiſſers who were deputed to defend the Steccado; who 
being corrupted by moneys made no reſiſtance, but preſently. paſt 
over to the Princes party; for which he was queſtion'd by the Can- 
tons. Count Viſebio, by xeaſon of the great darkneſs, and W 
made 
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m ade by the defendams, loſt his Guide, and his Petard 5 ſo as not be; 
ing able to &xecute his Gommiſſion, he entred the City by the: Baſtion 
Verge ; by which the Spaniards and Italians alſo entred, the Caſtle - 
Gate not being as then opened 4 nor could Colonel 4latdedo what he 
was appointed, being ſtdutly oppoſed, but be eutred by the. Caſtle- 
Gate, which was now opened io ibetore full day the City was re- 
duced imo the powel of the Prince, not any bf the Citizens i 
in defence ʒ fur the Dowager had cotümandeq; hat upon pain ot death, 
none oſ them ſhould ſtir out of their doors q but in hen they heard that 
ſne was tettented intœ the Citadel, and that the Prince was entred the 
City, they ran out to the ſtreets and Fi, withunuſuaVexpteſions 
of joy, and flock d abour the Prince, with incredible: applatſe; but 
their congratulations, which laſted many hours, were not any hindtance 
to what was neceſſary fot detence3 for they preſently fell: to block up 
the ways which led to the Citadel, to keep the City from being from 
thence aſſaulted; which was diligently obſerved all the reſt of the day: 
at nigtic:Lights were put in all the Windows, and the Citizens Rood with 
their weapons in their hands, together with the: Souldiers, to defend the 
ſtieets, mate, — ſallies out of the Citadel; and the Prince made 
the Rampiers be raiſed, o to keep the City from being prejudiced from 
the Citadel. The next day things were better ſecured, by che entrance 
of the Governour. of Milan, with the reſt of the Army; who, toge · 
ther with the Prince, viewing all parts as well within as without the 
City, by wb ich the City might be entred, they munited it wich Souldi- 
ers and other neceſfaries. To end the work, compleat the Viſtery, and 
to put an end almoſt to the War, there remained the block f the 
Citadel on the out-fide, and the keeping it from any ſuccoùr by con · 
tinual circumvallations , which required not the guarding of above 
three miles z for the Citadel was more then half begirt by the City. 
Five days after the City was taken, the French and Piedmonteſe; Army 
appeared coming from Cuneo, who when they . beard the ſad news af 
the loſs of Turin, matched ſpeedily to relieve the Citadel; and finds 
ing no Txenches to keep them off, nor any Forces in the Field to op- 
poſe them: they ſecured the Citadel: they quartered their men wit 
out, oppoſite to the City, towards ls Porperataʒ and none but the chief 
Commandets went into the Citadel, to kiſs the Dowagers hand, and to 
conſult of what was to be done. The Dowagers affairs begun to bet- 
ter alittle by ſo ſeaſonable a ſuccour, and the French began to be muck 
encouraged; the: Spaniſh Army was in the City, and all the Citizens 
that were fit to bear Arms were very diligent to defend it; more- 
over, the Trenches which were over againſt the Citadel were in 
good order, and did ſhelter the City indifferently well from the 
t which wete made from thence. The! Marqueſs of Caracene 
having aſſiſted therein with no leſſe diligence, then danger ; who 
foreſeeing how: much the defendants might be damnified by the 
Garden of the Carmelites which commanded the Trench and 
ſtreets of the City, if they ſhould be poſſels'd by the Enemy, pre- 
poſſe(s'd himſelf; thereof, and munited it well, and put a good Garri- 
ſon into it and therefore though both the French and Piedmonteſe, 
who were in the Citadel, did much deſire to aſſault the City, —_ 
rive 
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drive the Enemy from theacez yet the Cardinal of Valette oppoſed 
it, and by his Authority of Supream Command of the Freach Forces, 
curb'd the general deſire 3 yet being overborn by the General order 
of Longueville and of the other Commanders, and for that he would 
appear to have ſome hand therein, rather then out of his own addicti- 
oa, he conſented that 300 of the beſt men of the French Army 
ſhould aſſault Is Citia Vecchia under the Marqueſs Nereſtass 3 who 
accoſted the walls, and fell on furiouſly ; but being ſtoutly oppoſed 
were forc d to retreat; with the lofs of many of them; amongſt which 
the Marſhal Nere/t ane, and the Camp-maſters Auncourt, and Valiaci, 
together with other officers , and gallant Souldicts, and with little 
lots to the aſſaulted; by which, as well he, as the reſt of the Captains, ha- 
ving found by experience how much harder ic was then they had im- 
agined to recover the City, and the Dowager beiog put to great 
ſtreights in the Citadel, they thought it fit that ſhe ſhould go from 
thence, and ſhould go, together with her Court, to Su which was ſo 
neceſſary as it was preſently dones ſhe went out with an undaunted 
ſpirit, bearing in her boſom two conſolations amongſt fo many misfor- 
tunes 3 the one that if ſhe had been ſuffer'd to Govern according to her 
own will (he had not fallen into ſuch misfortune g the other, that the 
King her brother, who had brought her into that condition, would 
doubtleſly bring her out of it, at her departure ſhe left the Citadel in 
charge wich the Duke of Longve vie, who received it, as depoſited by 
her, in the King of Fraue his name; for ſhe confiding bur a little, u 
on this ocraſion, in the Piedmomeſe; and in fo — 2 — ; and 
ctoſs fartune, not having Forces ſufficient to defend ſo important a 
place, throutned by fo acer and powerful an Army, and not having 
here with to fight, nor to ſubſiſt tor above two moneths, (ſhe hc 
ſhe could not do better, then to put it into the protection of the King 
her brother; being come forth, and attended by a competent number 
of bers, ſhe came to Suſa, where ſhe waited; looking in vain where this 
ſo great ſtorm would finally fall 3 2 treaty of Tiuce was afterwards 
introduced between the Abbot Y 4/queivin the Governour of Millains 
name, and Mouſieur 4 Argenſon, on the behalt of the Duke of Zovgve- 
ville ; which was deſited by Longueville, not fo much for the ſcarcity of 
proviſion ia the Citadel; as for the preciſe orders 'which he received 
from the King at his departure from Court, and which were often after 
reiterated ; by which he was enjoyn d that he ſhonld rid his hands as 
ſoon as he could of the Wars of Piedmont, to the end that they being 
over he might go into Flanders, or Germanyy but Prince Thomaſs was 
totally againſt it, thigking any whatſoever Truce injuriouy to 
his cauſe, aud to the whole buſineſs; and for that he knew, for 
certain, that the Duke had orders td rid his hands of the bufs- 
neſs as ſoon as he could; ſo as departing: with the forces he brougtm, 
and Vallette s men being diminiſhed; - the French Forces grew very 
weak; for there was greav[carcicy inthe Citadel s he moreover (that 
he might keep the Governour of Mi{aix from conſtaring tbeteumo) 
added, that the Truce would be deſttuctve, not onely in relation to the 
Citadel of Turin, but to Caſſalle; it being certain that by the Truce 
ſome ieſpit would be given to them boch; and did futter — 
that 
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thatthe Truce would be prejudicial to the affairs of Flanders, Germany, 
and Spain, as well as to thoſe of Piedmont, by reaſon of the aforeſaid 
o:ders given to Longueville, to go to ſome ot thoſe partsz and that the 
King ot France, when he ſhould have reſpite from che Wars of Pied. 
mont, would intend thoſe other Wars the more; but the Governour, 
who did not believe that Lengue ville had any ſuch orders, deſited to 
return to Millain, and be free from the troubles of Wars, and perhaps 
alſo, being diſtaſted, that ſuch a Garriſon ſhould: not be put into the 
Citadel, when it ſhould be taken, as he would have; and that ſo the 
victoty ſhould not appear to be his, but anothers; he therefore was 
for liſtning tothe Truce; ſo they choſe Deputies to Negotiate the bu: 
ſineſsʒ the Dowager choſe Marqueſs Villa. Prince Thomaſo choſe Count 
Ae fferati; the Cardinal of Valette, and Duke Longueville choſe 
Mouſier 4 Argenſen; and the Governour of Millan choſe Abbot 
Vaſq tes; all the e . in Vallentino, the Iruce was concluded, 
which was to begin on the fourth of Ag, and to end on the twenty 
fourth of octeber; the conditions to be theſe: „ | 
Thai the Cuy, and Citadel, ſhould remain in the Condition they were at the 
preſent, with power is either of them 10 make mbat Fortification they lifted 
ſo an that neither of them ſhould. advance their works beyond a Line, which 
ould be drawn by common conſent between the City and the Citadel; tba 
he Armies ſhould withdrew into their own Towns and Provinces, and 
ſhowl4. forbcar all Hoſtility 5 that none ſhould Ty from hu own quarters, 
imo the others , without 4 paſpert; that Caſſalle ſhould continue in the 
' ſame condition it was: in at the preſent; onely that it might be Lawful for 
ibe French 16 change 600 fick and1nfirm Foot of the Garriſon of the Ci. 
$adel;, for 45 many firong and able men; and that it might be lawful to 
change Priſoners... g. | 19 » 19 
The Truce being thus concluded, Arms were fotborn. The Go- 
vernour retited to Milian, carrying ſome of his Army along with 
him, leaving ſome in Piedmont, and quartering ſome of them upon the 
Coafines 5 Prince Thamaſe was not onely uaſatisfied with this Truce; 
but thought himſelf thereby injured, thinking that the Governour of 
Millan had abaadon d him when his buſineſs was at the faireſt, and 
when he was as good as in poſſeſſion of the Citadel; nor were the Em- 
perour, and the: Intaata of Flanders leſs diſpleaſed thereat then he, both 
of them apptehending that when the affairs of Piedmom ſhould be quiet - 
ed, Long neville would come down with his Forces either into Flanders, 
or Germany ſu as they complained grievoully thereof, all three, to the 
Court of Sp4in5 which being no leſs ill ſatisfied therewith thea they, 
feared that when the War ſhould be at an end in Piedmont, it would fot 
certain break out in greater fury in Catalagnia; wheretore the Governor 
ot Millan was: very hardly ſpoken of in that Court; and the King of 
Spain being ſcandalized both for his ovvn affairs, and tho e of others, 
and the Governour-roundiy ckeck d, and a ſtrict account required of 
bim for it, it vas generally thought, in Italy, that the comention touch- 
ing the putting a Garriſon into the Citadel of Turin hid made the Go- 
vernour of Millain make Truce fearing that it might occaſion much 
ſtrife ; but the Covernour alladged nothing in his defence but the di- 
minution of his Forces, which was occaſioned by the many ures 
. whic 
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which he was neceſſitated to leave in the Towns which were taken in 
Piedmont, whereby net being able to keep the Field, he thought it 
better to deſiſt with honour from that enterprise by the way of T ruce, 
then to do it with ſhame, as he foreſa he muſt ere long be fore d to do. 
But the expiration of the Truce ſhewed how little juſtifiable this his 
plea was; for though the French Army was recruited with new men 
during the time of Truce, and that no ſupply was ſent to the Spaniſh: 
Camp, yet the Governour of Mi/l4in marched into the Field with more 
men then the French did, as ſhall be ſaid, But as the Goyernours plea 
in his own defence would not bear water; ſo the Emperour and 
the Infanta's fear of Lenguevill's Forces proved vain. Forthoſe Forces 
were left behind in Piedmont, to the end that that Conntry might not be 
unprovided of menzand Longueville was ſent into Alſuia, witij onely the 
Dutch Regiment, to ſucceed: Duke Weymer in being General of the 
French, which Numer then dyed z and yet the King of Spain, either 
to reſent this action of the Governours, or to ſatisfie Prince Thomeſo, 
commanded the Governour that for the futute he would be adviſed by. 
Prince Thamaſo. The Truce was not well concluded, when the King 
of France, and the Dowager were held to be the breakers. of it; he by 
her will having brought French ino Suſa, A vigliasa, and Cover: Where 
fore 600, ſick men of the Citadel of Turin being by the Articles 
of the Truce to be changed for as many ſtrong and able men, the Go- 
vernout of Millain would. nopallpy of the, chpoge 5 againſt which the 
French objected, that the recigrocal Articles of the Truce did not oblige 
one patty between themſeloes y therefane (aid, that the King and 
Dowager waking joyntly one of the-parties, hey might do any thing 
between themſelves; without offence to the League; and onthe con- 
trary-; they complalned that the Truce was broken by both the Prin- 
ces: tor that the Prince Cardinal by authority of his pretence had made 
no leſs acquiſition aftet the Trice, then bis brother bad done by all his. 
Forces 3 ſince going without any Fojces from C unes to the Maritime 
parts, he had obtained Ji Franca and the haven thereof by volun- 
tary ſurrender; as alſo the Fort S., Stipiro, and the City and County. 
Nice, where he was received by the people with much applauſe; an 
that driving out the Governour of — Cattle, which by art and ſcitua- 
tion was impregnable, he ſoon aſtet forc d the, Caſtle to ſurrendei: And 
that all the people had (worn tealty to him, as to the Nukes Guardian, 
which was verily a gteat acquiſition a that City, Caſtle, and Haven 
being one of the chief keys of iedmont, upon which the French had, 
alwayes an eye, and were alwayes intent upon the ecovery thęteoſ, as 
part of Provence, which. of ancient right did belong tothe, Crown of, 
Fragct3 and this purpoſe 4500-Foor wergatzbattime ſent from Fra- 
vence under that Gowernour, and the Kings Fleet kept hoyeriog upon 
thoſe Seas 3 but that tha Pxinae Cardinal bad ſubverted theſe deſignes, 
who without Armsorany oppoſition, by the bare authority ↄf, his pre- 
ſence, and by the peoples ready, obedience, had obtained a Fore which 
had already weatied the Forces of France, back ꝗ by apowertal Flect at 
Ser of the Tus, yhich was ſent to the tak ing there. 
The preſent con juncture of times did aſſiſt the Cardioal much in this 
affair fot de French Flett, which kept floting upon thoſe Seas, and the, 
1 24 Qqqg © people 
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people of Provence who came upon thoſe Confines, made thoſe of 
ie much afraid that they ſhould loſe that Fort, it it were not ſecured 
by fome powerful Chieftain, in. thoſe dayes wherein they could look 
totinohelpfrom Pleumuns, by reaſon of the great alterations that. were 
there, and wherein the Dowager being neceffitated to affign over her 
plineipal Towns into the bands of the French, they feared ſhe would be 
fore d to do the like N, G So as they thought they could not do 
batter for the Houſe of 94, in theſe perillous times, for the preferya- 
tion of kat important place, then to deliver it up to the Prince Cardinal, 
who fot BN own coneernment would not ſuffer it to fall into the hands 
of ethers and who by the affiſtance of the Spaniſh Forces might de- 
fend it from dhe French. The people of Provence came neer to aro, 
whete they dic aud received fome prejudice but hearing of the Truce 
which war matte ar Twp, they returned back; and the French Fleet 
whict was feared would aflault the Townar the fame time, either had 
noſdeh intention, or, as the people ſaid, and thought, was kept from 
acting atly tag by a thict miſt. The French ptetended that this action 
df the Prince Cardinal iti taking Nice after the Truce was made, was un- 
doubtedly a mote open and manifeſt breach thereof;then the Dowagets 
bflnging in of French inro'S»ſe g eſpecially ſince it was done by one 
Party, tö the g 29 —— the others And they thought that Prince 
Thotiaſo bad alf broken'the Ituce; who when it was made, obtain d 
eDethration from tte ſupteam Sena of iedmont, for the puting cf 
C#ſars Deciee in exechtm —— — and Regency, 
the prejudice of the Dowagery Aﬀeirs which were chiefly in que- 
ftion z choug le ſhe, in defente of hei tight, and to keep her Sons ſove- 
Sberd. indeamified ; which ſhe though was intrenctyd upon by Ceſars 
ree, ade the 


| ſupreais Senate of Jovi declare both the Emperours 
ectee, Ndiehat bf the Senafe Gt Taurin: hall. Zut i becauſe the Go- 
vernbür 8 MiIain, and xhe French, did truly obſerve the Truce; the 
RA did noefling to diſcempoſe it,; but onely complained; all the time 
of the Truce- the Fortifications6t the Cy of Tin wear on, and the 
French futdiſh'd the Oiiadet with wharſoever it wanted; during the 
Fruce ſom compoſure was alſo treated vn between the Dowiger and 
tte Princes: Fot the Princes ptefuppefing thatebeir advantage In For- 
ces ſhotid make che Dowager Willing to divide, If not the name, at 
leſt the ſubNarce of Guardiaalbip aud Government with them 5 and 
being Jdefitousallo tomalè chepeople ſte by theſe overtures f Trea- 
ties, that Wt at they did wal out of neceffiry, and not of choice,” they 
fent MeſſMari, a'greitConfidedt of theirs, to Suſu, W propound ſome 
tetms of -actommotdatien'to the Dowager; which weren T hat the 
ſhould be Guardianeſs and Regent, 2nd they ber Aﬀiſters-or Coadju- 
tors; tfatall writings and. diſpatehes ſhould be ſigued both by Her and 
chem; than the Govermours and other Officers ſhonkd' be joyntly cho- 
fen by Het and thetu ; and that the publick Revenues ſnodid be alſo dif- 
poſed of and managed by them joy m.. 
Theſe Propofals witencither whillly rejected ao wholly accepted, 
but thus 1 Dowagert That theTigning which was de- 
fired by thEPtince$(hould be granted them in thiags of greateſt impor- 
tance; as in Leigues, Agreements made with FOrreignert, Alienarions, 
A Marriages, 
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Marriages, in making perpetual Leagues, and the like: And touching 
the chuſing of Officers, that they ſhould have leave to except againit 
any thatthey ſhould not confide in, inthe Offices of greateſt concern- 
men:: And as for the Revenues, that propoſal was totally rcjetet: No 
mention was made here, that the Dowager ſhould quit the League 
made with France, nor that the Princes ſhould paſs over from the King 
at pins party to the French; a chief point, and which was the baſis 
and foundation of allagreemeat 3 from hence it might be ſeen, that 
theſe Negotiations had rather ſemblances then ſubſtance. But the 
French, who ſaw how hard it would be for them to maintain the Cita- 
dels of Turin and of Caffalle, the one being in an Enemies Countrey, 
and the other far from any places which were held by the French, and 
environ'd- with Spaniſh Gatriſons, they began to bethink themſelves 
how advantagious it would be for them, if they could win over Prince 
Thomaſo to ſide with their King; by which they ſhould not only ſecure 
both the Giradels, bur ſhould re- gain many places of Piedmont, by 
means of the peoples favour, who they ſaw were much inclined to 
Prince Thamaſo: I bey thought therefore to draw him over to them by 
large gratificationsz they made very advantagious offers to him, where- 
in in proceſs ot time, and upon occurrences, they enlarged themſelves. 
The King was gone from Faru to Dalpheny, the more to countenance 
his Siſter, and the Affairs of Piedmont 3 and when he was come to Gre- 
noble he was deſirous to ſpeak with ber; and ſent for her to come to him: 
She very willingly paſs d the Mountains, and went to ſee the King, 
with great hopes of receiving comfort from him in theſe her ſo many 
and ſo ſad afflictions; but inſtead of comfort or conſolation, ſhe found 
her ſelf wounded with yet a moreytnortal accident then all the reſt; 
Cardinal Richeliew being (as he always was) deſirous to improve the 
Grandezza of the Crown of France, not content with ſuch Towns of 
Piedmom wheteinto the Dowager had conſented (as hath been ſaid) that 
French Garriſons ſhould be put; nor being content with the very Cita- 
del of Turin, which was lately afligned over by the Dowager into the 
hands of the French, made the King deſire her that ſhe would permit 
that a French Garriſon, under a Piedmonteſe Governour, might be put 
into Mommili ano, the only refuge, and, as may be ſaid, the ſacred An- 
chor of the Principality. She had no readier anſwer for this ſo unex- 
pected demand then her tears, which pour d abundantly down from her 
eyes 3 which, as they mitigated the Kings defire, ſo did they the more 
exaſperate tbe Cardinal Richeliew's acrimony, who was the Authour of 
the demand who treating thereof afterwards with the Dowager, tried 
firſt to win her conſent thereunto by Reaſons, ſaying, That ſince ſhe was 
to ſear hec husbands Brothers, and that ſhe could not truſt much in ber 
Subjects, ſhe ought to reſolve upon nothing but upon throwing 
her ſelf into ber Brothers arms, and abſolutely rely upon him: 
And whea he {aw he could not work upon her by his reaſons, and 
found that her denial proceeded from her Counſellors, who were by 
her, who perſwaded her never to yield to any ſuch demand, he ſtrove 
to terrifie them with threats and angry looks, that they might alter their 
minds, and perſwade the Dowagerto grant what the King demanded 5 
but his perſwaſions to her were in vain, and his threats and ſevere looks 
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as vain to the reſt 3- for the Dowager not at all aſtoniſhed or diſmayed 
at ber former adverfities, nor at this preſent demand, which was fuller 
of horrour then all che reſt, reſented the unjuſtneſs of the demand with 
a more then manlike courage; and her Officers and Adviſers, not 
daunted with the ſevere threats of one that was likely to put them in ex- 
ecution, kept conſtant in their Loyalty to the Dowager, and to their 
Duke: Moreover, the Savoyards, who had ſome inkling of this buſineſs, 
being very averſe untoir, eatred the Town with a Garriſon, reſolving 
to loſe theit lives rather then it ſhould fall into the hands of the French. 
The Cardinal being more then meanly incenſed at this denial; began to 
ſit upon the skirts of the Dowager, and, in revenge, deſited occaſion 
to ruine het affairs, which he was not long in meeting with; for Prince 
Tbomaſo having ſeat Count Meſſerat} to the Court of France, to treat 
with the King and Richelieu upon the large offers which were made him, 
he found them at Liant, in their return from Grenoble, and brought back 
word from the Cardinal, That not only the offers which were made un- 
to the Prince ſhould be confirmed, but promiſed greater things touch- 
ing his pretentions with the Dowager, and that he ſhould be maintained 
and upheld therein, ſo as he would drive out the Spaniards that were in 
Turin; and that even the Dowager ſhould be excluded from theace 3 
for he would order it ſo as ſhe ſhould keep in Sv and that ſhe ſhould 
be forced to all his pretentions, except ſuch as the King could not with 
honour conſent unto: But all theſe offers would not prevail with the 
Prince, were it either that he doubted they would not be made good, 
having (mall reafon to expect that more account ſhould be made of his 
conceraments than what he appa eatly ſaw was made of the Kings own 
Siſters ; or were it that he was adviſed to the contrary by the Prince 
Cardinal, and by Maſerati s ſelf, who was totally inclined to the Spaniſh 
party: But reſolving not to break off the Treaty altogether, the Prince 
anſwered, That he would not accept of any of thoſe offers, unleſs he 
might be permitted to remain a friend to the Spaniards, or at leaſt be a 
Neut er between the two Crowns ; which not being granted him (tor 
the King of France his only end in making him ſo great offers was, that, 
together with him, he might make War upon the State of Millan) the 
Treaty broke off; and yet the greatdeſs of theſe offers, which at the 
preſent ſcemed to effet nothing, like ſeed fown in good ground, pro- 
duced afterwards new and more high pretentions, which forth 
at laſt the fruit of thoſe diſſentions and alienations which were at the 
preſeat expected; for the Prince, being proud to have ſuch offers made 
him by the King of France, began to be ſcandaliaed, that though he 
was a Prince, and Child of Sh, and had been honoured fo in ap- 
pcarance, yet in reallity he was treated but as a private Cavalier, with- 
out any ſetled allowance, whereby be might maintain his Court and 
menial Servants, but was fainto uſe means daily to the Governour of 
. Millain for his maintaining of them; and much more, that he had no 
independent Authority or Command, as became a Prince of his con- 
dition; and though when the Truce was made, and wherewith the 
Kiog of Spain was not well pleaſed, the King had ordered the Gover- 
nour of Millain that he ſhould do nothing for the future without con- 
ſulting with the Prince: yet were it either that the Goveenour had ſome 
private 
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private Orders to the contrary, or that he was tied by his Order only to 
conſult, but not to execute, or that he abhorred to have his authotity 
bounded by the Prince his pleaſure, he aRed not according to the 
Prince his opinion, but as he liſted beſt himſelf, from whence diſ- ſa- 
tis faction grew daily. The Prince began to demand that he might have 
an Army depending upon none but himſelf, which he might manage as 
be would himſelf z and that he might have a certain perfix'd allowance 
ſetled for the maintenance of himfelf, and of his Court. 

Thefe were high demands; and ſuch as were not eaſie to be grant- 
ed, the ſcarcity of men and moneys in theſe times being conſidered, 
and the preſent condition of affairs, but though the paſſages between 

the Prince and French had made the Court of Sp jealous of him, 
yet they made him as neceſſary for them, fince they ſaw the French 
endeavoured ſo much-to draw him over to them; ſo as neither the 
Ageats in Itai nor the Court of Sp& durſt exaſperate him by denials : 
his demands were therefore refer d by the King to Count Sirvels, who 
going to the Prince aſſured him of the Kings good opinion, and ſaid 
he was very willing to give him fatisfaction ; but becauſe the Prince, 
when he came out of 8 and ſided with the King of Spain, had ſear 
his Wife and Children to the Spaniſh Court, as Hoſtages of his fideli- 
ly, and had given her Commiſſion to put him and his whole Family 
into the protection of that Court; and that his Wife in performance 
thereof, by the conſent of Preſident Coſts whom the Prince had given 
ber for ber Counſellour, had ſubſcribed a publick writing to that pur- 
ſe in Madrid, which the Prince would never ratifie, though he had 
en often defired to do it; therefore the Count who was very willing 
to give him all ſatisfaRion, demanded the ratification of that writing, 
before he would enter into any treaty with him, The Prince, who 
when he had nothing to 1ehie upon but the King of Spains favour was 
flow in ratifying it, was now more obdurate thettin when he was ſo 
fought unto by-rhe King of Fraxce z ſo as no treaty was commenced, 
the Count thinking it ſtood not with the Kings honour to proceed 
otherwiſez and perhaps he had received ſuch inſttuctions from the 
Court, to prolong the concluſion of the treaty by propounding ſuch 
difficulties. The Governour of Mi#ains carriage to the Prince co- 
operated to theſe proceedings, who was more liberal to him in furniſh- 
ing him with monyes then he had been formerly; and did more fre- 
quently follow his advice in the managing of Wat; and granted more 
unto hun then he had formerly done; eſpecially in things wherein the 
main bufineſs was not concern d, to the end, that obtaining that in ef- 
fe& which he could not do by expreſs covenanting, he might adhere 
the more conftantly to the Kings party; ſoas what by reaſon of the 
betrer ſatisfaction which he received, what by the progreſs which the 
Spaniſh Forces made in P iedmom, and by the yet greater which be hop- 
ed they would make, he bare the berrec with ir, 

Loet us now re aſſume the chred of Affairs which enſued , from 
which the ' Treaties of Peace, and the Intereſts of Parties have à little 
deviated us. | 3 

The Truce being concluded, and the Dake of Lemgsevile being 


gone (as bath been ſaid into Alſasia, the Cardinat of Valtesta = - 
ivoli, 
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Rivoli, being much diſtaſted and anger d at the heart, by teaſon of the 
untortunate ſucceſs which had bapned in his Genetalſhip, the blame 
whereof he ſaw was laid upon him; and his Brothet, the Duke of Can- 
dale, who was joyn'd with him in the Government of the. War, 
died ſeven moneths before him in Caſſalle; ſa the Arms of france in 
Piedmont wanting a Commander in chief, the King of Frence ſent 
Henry of Lerrein, Count d Harcourt, ihithet to behis General ; he who 
by his Fleet at Sea had happily ręcover d the Iſlands of Frevence from 
the Spaniards; who being come to Piadmont a little before the L ruce 
was to end, being deſixed by the Nyntioto- prolong it, ſeemed vety 
willing thereunto; yet the effects ſhewed that he dream d ofinothing 
leſs, then of conſenting to any the leaſt delay q but · he appeared other 
wiſe, that he might lull the Governour aſleep, and make him negli- 
gent in making proviſions; to the end that when the Truce ſhould be 
expired they might fall to War again, as he was teſolved to do: his 
reaſon of not proroguing the Truce, was, the neceſſity of relieving the 
Citadel of Caſſalle, which was ready to be loſt it it were not ſpeedily 
relieved. On the contraxy, the Governour of Mill ain, though by his 
Speeches and Demonſtrations he ſeemed: to he wholly averſe to the 
prorogation; yet he deſired nothing more, in his heart, then that the 
Truce might be prolonged , out of his thirſting after the ſame Citadel 
of Caſſalle; which being but weakly garriſon d, and being every where 
begirt with Spaniſh Forces, he knew that by à long Siege it would 
fall of it ſelf into his hands; and thought that it was reduced even to 
extremity : but Prince Thomaſo who deſired more to make the Citadel 
of Turin ſure, then to gain that of Caſſalle; and who, contrary to his 
will, bad given way unto the Truce, was unwilling to have it prolonged, 
neither did he believe it would be; for that the new General, as well 
as the Governour, foreſeeing how prejudicial the prorogation would 
be to the Citadel, he was (ure it would never be granted: he therefore 
admoniſhed the Governour not to ſuffer himſelt to be fed with vain 
hopes, nor to truſt the enemies fair ſpeeches, who as ſoon as the Truce 
ſhould be expired would aſſuredly march into the Field; wherefore he 
exhorted him to be prepared, leſt he might be aſſaulted at unawares. 
The Governour was ot another opinion, either gut of his deſire of ſee- 
ing the Truce prorogued, or being detained by the inconveniences 
which lying in the Field bears with it, or by reaſon of the great ex- 
pences for neceſſary, prepatations, which believiog that they would be 
ſuperfluous if the prorogation ſhould ſucceed, as he believed it would, 
he deſired to ſpares and finding that Harcourt could not be rid of the 
Nuntio, who continually ſollicited him to prolong the Trute, he ar- 
gued that he had a good mind thereunto; but being at laſt aſcertained 
by the Prince, that the French who were quartered abroad in ſeveral 
parts of Piedmont during the Truce, now that it drew neer to an end, 
went to joyn with their General, who lay in Carmagnuola, he began to 
be un- deceivedꝭ wherefere going from Millain, he went, but not with all 
his men, to Pavia, and from thence to 4ft/, where be tarried obſerving 
the enemies proceedings; who giving ſtill good words, and holding 
on the treaty more then ever, would not ſuffer the Governour to de- 
ſpair of a good concluſion, which he ſtrove to make him believe was 
now 
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now neerer then ever: at laſt Harcourt making an expreſy/ Meſlenger 
appear at the very expiration of the Truce, who feigning to be ſent 
from the Court, brought him preciſt Orders from the King not to pro- 
rogue the Iruce, but to carty on the War, he bad fate el to all Nego- 
tiations, and alſo to the Nuntio, who out of hope of obtaining a proro- 
gation did ſtudy it much. The French when this f eigned Poſt appeared 
were ready drawn out in order; ſo as the General, at the ſame time 
that he diſmiſs d the Nuntlo; commanded them to march toward Mant- 
calleri, they being about 9000 fighting men, whereof about 7000 
Foot, and the reſt Horſe , thoſe Piedmonteſe being numbred in, who 
were come to joyn with him under. Marqueſs . The Governour 
underſtanding (conttaty to his expeRation) that the Treaty was over, 
went from 4 Hi to Hills franca, where he beard from the Prince, that 
the French marched ti Cheri; and therefore he counſelled him to draw 
neer to St. Taolo, and to the Towas within 2 mile of Vila franca, by 
the ne ghbourhood whereof he might ſecure Cher?, and oppoſe any de - 
ſign ot the enemy, without expoſing his men to danger being ſo neet 
Villa nova 5 he ſent him word that he would come out of Twris with 
1000 Foot, and 600 Horle, and that he would come td Cheri by the 
way of the hills, fo as «he enemy being aſſaulted by one of them before, 
and by the other behind, he might undoubtedly be diſcomſited. Cheri 
is 2 Town of large circuit, abounding in all things, full of Inhabirants 3 
and being one of thoſe which made up the circle of the ſiege of 
caſſalle, Harconre having caſt his eye upon it; thinking th at if he 
ſhould take it, he might opeti a ſure and fit way to ſend relief to Caſale, 
which was now his chief intent. There werte but five hundred 
Dutch in Cheri,who were ſent thithery when the T ruce was expired, by 
the Prince under Colonel Fymeſtre, together with ſothe troops of horſe, 
too ſmall a numbet for ſo gteat a citcus. The Govertiour of Millain ſent 
the Prince word ftom Villa franca that he would advance, and wiſh'd 
him to do the like from Turin; to the end, that escloſing the Enemy 
between them, they miglit eaſily rout them. But fortune often makes 
a . bo of the beſt grounded deſigns ; the Govetnour being 
come to tie foot of a hill, which was the mid-way between him, and 
Harruurt, and which: kept the Freneh and thoſe of Cheri, from 
diſcovering the Spaniſh Army: The Governour defer d paſfing over 
this hill till the next day, which if he had done the ſame day as undoubt - 
edly he might, Harcoast would not have dared to attempt Cheri, for 
feat of being aſſaulted by the Governour, whom he would have ſeen 
his back ; and the Inhabirants and Gartiſon of Cheri, encour:ged 
by the Governours being ſo neer, would have done more then they d d 
in their ow defence: but no oppofition appeating, Harcourt came to 
the Town; from whence · ſix Troops of Horſe iſſued forth, and skir- 
miſhed four hours ſpace with 400 Htench Horſe, which were the firſt 
ihat appeared. But after a long fight, the main body of the French 
Atmy came up unto them, which forced the others to retreat to Cheri, 
upon whomthe Gates of the Town being ſhit, Jeſt the enemies Horſe 
might enter a long w th them, they ran as faſt as they could towards Tu- 
in, whither they got ſafe and unpucſued. The French being come 
to Cheri; were not long in planting their Cannon agaloſt the walls, bur it 
Wes 
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was more then needed; for thoſe of C beri ſeeing none appear to affiſt 
them, aod wanting men enough to defend the Town, they feared to 
be plundred: So as the ſame night, without the conſent of the Dutch 
Captains tbey by Marqueſs Y78a's means articled ta ſurrender the 
Townithe next day Prince Thomaſo, who marched with his men towards 
cheri, might ſee the Dutch that were come out of Cheri come towards 
him, and the Governour ho bad paſt over bis in another part, heard of 
the ſurrender. They both were aſtoniſhed at the news of ſo ſudden a ſur- 
render; and having loſt the hopes of their expected victory, they halt- 
ed uponthe Hills, expeRing to hear from one another, what they were 
to do next; But Harcourt hearing that che Governour advanced, left his 
b:ggage, artillery, and all incumbrances behind in Cheri, and march'd 
with his men into the field, and advanc'd to fight him 3 which when the 
Governour heard, he made two ſquadrons of Horſe, and ſome Muſ- 
ketiers, advance, that they might fall upon the enemies Van; and im- 
mediately ordered Don Fobn di Garrai, to draw out the Souldiers in 
order; and whilſt the Horſe which were ſent before by the Govern- 
our $kirmiſh'd with the enemies Van, C arpano Captain of the Spaniſh 
Horſe, and Tavares Serjeant Major of the French Army, were hurt; 
but Harcout hearing that Prince Thomaſo was faln down from the hills 
and was come to affault him on the back, leſt he might be taken be- 
tween them, made his Reer his Van, and with: ſpeed retreated to Cheri, 
whoſe Inhabitants were doubly blamed upon this account; Firſt, for 
having been too haſty in ſurtendring, when two reliefs were ſo neer; 
Secondly, for not having advertiſed the Prince of the enemies going 
out of the Town, when they went to encounter the Governour, for 
then he might have advanced, and might have recovered the Town, 
might have taken the baggage and artillery which were left therein by 
the French, and might. have falne upon the enemy joyntly with the 
Governour. The Governour, when he ſaw the occaſion was over, went 
to Santena, a Town within three miles of Cheri, upon the way by which 
you go from CheritoCarmeganels; and muſtering all his men toge- 
ther he reſolved to beſiege the enemy, from thence, who were in Cheri. 
And knowing by thoſe that he had taken,that they wanted victuals very 
much; he made account, that ſince they could receive none but either 
from Carmagnuola or Monicalleri, he might hinder any from coming 
from Carmagnuola, by his keeping at Santena, and might alſo keep any 
from coming from Mentcalleri, by ſending a Garriſon of a thouſand 
Foot thitber, and ſome Horſe, and that conſequeatly the Town would 
quickly be relinquiſi d for want of food; which Harcourt foreſeeing, 
he thought by one aad the ſame means to free his men from Famine, and 
(which was his main end) to ſend relief to the Citadel of Caßalle, which 

ſtood in great need thereof, He therefore ſent 400 Horſe out of the 

Town, with men en cronp, who paſſing by the bills of Montferrat which 

lead $9 Cafalle, met with no oppoſition, except at the village Guzzind; 
where ſome Troops of Prince Thomeſo's Horſe were commanded by 

his Geneial Don Mauritio, ho though they made ſome reſiſtance, yet 

the French made their way valiantly thorow, them, and got with little 

loſs into Caſſalle; and Marquels Fills came forth alſo with almoſt all 

the Dowageis Horſe , and thereby not onely fteed the Town from 

Famine, 
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Famine, which began to be very great, hut thought alſo to get food fot 
the Town; but he intended ficſt to fall upon the Prince, who over-rad 
the parts about Montcalleri, and raiſed contribution: And to the end 
hat he might not be hindred by on .—— Army, the reſt of the 
Horſe march d out at the ſame time and faced the Enemy, thinking by 
this means to keep them within their;quarters : ut being met by the 
Epemie Horſe, be was forced to retreat once more into Cheri; nor did 
the lame Horſe fare more fortunately in the ſally which they made our 
by night nqt Jong after, with intention to fall at unawares upon the 
Horſe quarter, which being commanded. by Gomegge, lay in Foirino; 
a Town not far from Ser for the firſt Charge being ſtoutly with- 
qpd by 172 who was Captain of the Horſe guard, the reſt of the 
orſe had time to putthemſclyes in order; who charging the Aſſailants; 
after a long diſpute and much reſiſtance put them to flight, and took 
Aiſalds fromghem, who being wounded in the head was catried away 
Priſoner by them. And for all this, thoſe that remained: in Cheri 
wanted bread ; ſo as the French were forced to go elſewhere to get vi- 
ctuals, eh ene keep there: They therefore endeavoured to get 
ſome from Chiavexo, which though it was ſomewhat far off, and di- 
vided from Cheri by the Poe; yet the water being then ſo low as that it 
was foordable, they thought that by great conducts they might ſecure 
the paſſage 3 and becauſe Cheri ſuffer'd more in want of Griſt. then 
Grain, and ghiavexæs wanting Grain, they ſent, Loads of Grain thi- 
ther, and hropgh as many Loads of Griſt trom thence 5; whereby they 
thought they might ſuſtain themſelves, and prolong the Siege; which 
they might have done, if a proviſion had not been found againſtit3 for 
the Governour had ſeat beforeto break dowa all the: Mills of-the parts 
thereabouts, and placed Garriſons in the Towns neer the high-ways;: 
by whichete Convoys paſs d, and made the Countrey people be rea - 
dy with their Arms in hand, to oppoſe any of the Enemy that ſnould 
paſſe that way 3 ſo as the Convoys being often routed, pꝓroviſion 
ot bread grew very (ſcarce in that Town; yet Marqueſs Vila, ac- 
cording to his promiſe ; brought ſome relief from Carmagnuola to the 
great Famine that was in Cheri, which he did luckily and without oppo- 
tion; for the Governour having removed his Quarters from Santena to 
Poirine, the way which leads from Carmagnuols to Cheri was left al- 
moſt open, which whileſt the Governour tarried at Santena was quite 
block d up: But this telief being but very ſlender, it being no more 
then what was brought en croupe behind 600 Horſe, and the French fa- 
ving no hopes of any more from elſewhere, it was impoſhble for them 
to tariy longer there, eſpecially in reſpe& of ſtraw which the horſes 
wanted extreamly. Almoſt all the French Horſe which were in Pied- 
mont were in Cheri, which if they ſhould be loſt, neither the Citadel 
of Turin, nor Chlavezzo, nor any Towns of Piedmont, could be longer 
kept; andthe very Citadel of Caſſafe was held as good as loſt if theſe 
horſes, wl ich we e the ſine ws of the French Forces, ſhould be loſt: 
Aud maay things made againſt the coming of new recruits from France 
for the King, beſides proviſions made for the Wars of Flanders an 
Germany, was wholly bent upon the Bnterprize of Catalognia, which 


was at that time in inſurreRion aga nſt the King of Spain, and had feat 
| Rrrr all 
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all the Forces that he could raiſe in his Kingdom thither; ſo as no wiſe 
man could dream os any ſupplies: To demand conditions of the Ene- 
my was che to: al ruine of the King of France dis Forces, and of both 
his and the Dowagert Ronourg for the Prince and the Governout 
knewing very well what advantage they had would not have been ſariy- 
fied wich mean conditions; and ¶ they ſhould have 3 any con · 
dicions; they would have demand ed the Citadels of Turin and Caſale; 
chiauaxxo, and whi:ſoever wa then upon the _ to be loſts nay! 
they would hardly have pardoned the Souldietslivess ſo as they would 
have pretended to as plenaty a victoty by way of agreement, 25 if they 
had won it by fotce of Arms. It therefore was more hpnonrable to 
venture life in maintaining the Towns they yet had, then tghotminionſly 


to abandon them to the Enemy. Harcourt was thus touſly mind 
ed; who being ia theſe ſtreighrs would rather run the hazzard of his 


life and fortune, then be forc'd to yield to ruinous conditions: not 
did this his Generoficy prove vain z for Fortune, which always favours 
the couragious, ſeemed te be defirous to preſerve this it Com- 
mandet for more glorious Victories. He was to do one of three things, 
to ger from thence, and to eſcape an ignominious and ruinous ſurten· 
der; he muſt either get into _y by the ſame way by which he 
had cauſed victuals ts be brought, and from thence to the Citadel of 
Torin; or elſe go towards Bannigliecrs, a Town which ſtands the 
Skirt of the hill, and from thenee go through the Langbe to Alba; or 
elle (which was the moſt dangerous undertaking) get into Carmer mols 
by the way of Santena, which the Governour of Millan had lately a- 
baadoned: The greareft danger of the laſt lay, that whereas if he 
ſhould berake himfelf'to either of the other two, he went ſtill further 
from the Enemy; by the third he ſhould fall into his very jaws; yer 
Harceart liked the laſt beſt; for if he bad endeayoured to get into Chi- 
ava by the firſt way, he muſt paſs through the narrow ways of the 
hill; and in caſe heſhoukd be purſued by rhe Enemy, he muſt be forc'd 
to abandon his Cannon and his Baggage; if he ſhould go the ſecond 
way, which was exceeding troubleſome, he could carry neither victu- 
als nor ammunition with him; and being to march ſtill through an 
Enemies Countrey he expoſed himſelf to apparent danger of being 
routed; if the Governour of Alain ſfiould follow and overtake him: 
He therefore Choſe the third way as the ſecureſt, though fulleſt of dan- 
ger. And becauſe he had made a falſe March to be bexten when he 
ſtirt d not, ſeveral nights before his coming, it hapned that when he 
cauſed it to be beaten the night that he went away, the Enemy either 
did not hear ir, or believed it to be feigned, as were the former; ſo as 
he had time and conveniency to be well advanced with his men before 
the Enemy knew be was gone; but though he ſhould have purſued 
him he could not have ſpeedily overtaken him, for ſeveral reaſons : But 
howſoevet he fent his Horſe after him togall bim on the Rere but it 
was late eretheſe got to him; and when they came they found the Ene- 
my engaged with the Prince, who coming from Monicalleri fell upon 
them, believing that the Governour would do the like at the ſame time 
on his ſide, The Prince gave a furious and gallant aſſault, with vari- 
ous fortune for a while z but the French finding that the Spaniſh A my 
was 
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was got up unto them, they placed their Artillery loaded with Musket- 
bullets, in che Rere, and turning them upon the enemies horſe, they hurt 
them not a little ʒand therefore being forced to forbear partly in expecta- 
yon of the reſt of the Army 3 partly to keep from being further pre- 
judiced,they advanced no further the Prince his own perſon was much 
endangered, by tbe valjant reſiſtance made by the French; but at laſt 
he made himſelf maſter of a Bridge which they had abandoned 4 the 
coming on of night, which was very dark, and the Countrey being 
full of underwoods, and Rivulets, kept the Governour from falling 
upon the French, whileſt they were in Pight with the Prince; for he 
thought it better to make the ViRory ſure, by deferring the Combat till 
the next day, then to undergo thaſe dangers and diſaſters which bat- 
tels by night are ſubject unto ; but Harcourt reflecting upon the dan- 
ger he ſhould be in, if Catrying till broad day) he ſhould be aſſaulted 
on both ſides, he fell upon the Prince at midnight ſo furiouſly, as 
though he was ſtqutly reſiſted, he got the better of the buſineſs, he 
regained the Bridge, over the which he paſt his men before the daw- 
ning of the day, and ſecured both them and himſelf; when day was 
up, the Governour found that the aſſured victory which he had promi- 
ſed himſelf over night bad eſcaped his bands 3 which if it had fallen 
out otherwiſe, it had undoubtedly put an end to the War: as this ſuc- 
ceſs redounded much to Harcowres Glory; ſo did it occafion much 
murmuring againſt the Governour, in general, and in particular, by 
your Prince, who complained , as it the Governour out of private 
rancour and indignacion , had by affected delay and flow marching 
ſnun d falling upon the Enemy (who if he had beea taken in the midſt 
between them, he muſt of neceſſity have been overthtown) as if he 
had not onely not cared to put an end to the Wat, ſo to keep the Prin- 
ces from obtaining their pretences, which he ſeemed not to wiſh well 
unto 3 but as if he bad expoſed the Prince his perſon to the Forces of 
2 more powerful Enemy,to the end that he might be defeated , and 
have his own perſon endangered: the Piedmontele joyned all, general- 
ly. with the Prince ia his Complaints, and not a few of the Captains of 
the Spaniſ Army; who could not kgow why , when the Governour 
might have followed the Enemy in a ſtraight line, he had purſued him 
in an oblique one; and ye: there wanted not ſome who defended this 
action, alleadgiag in excuſe of what had hapned, that the Governours 
flownels was not to be aſcribed to affectation, or to any fiaiſtec inten - 
tion to the Prince, but to a good rule in War, which ſays, it is bettet 
to make 2 bridge of gold tor an enemy to march away over, thea by 
incenſing him to make him deſperate, and put the whole affair in ba- 
zard ; they praiſed him, for that he had been contented to free Cheri 
from the Enemy, without unſhe thing a ſword, oc eadangeripg his men; 
applauding the genius of the Spagiards, who are kgowa by ſo maay 
experiences to ſhun pitch d battels as much as they can, and never to 
come unto any, but when forced by neceſſity; after this the Governour 
ſent rowards Alba and NN, to drive all the French out of the lower 
Montferrat ; and to this purpoſe he {eat the Camp Maſter Emilio 
Ghiline, to drive them from Ve N eme, and Bubbio, two Caſtles neer this 


parc of Montferrat , where the French were as yet; who detieading 
Rrrr 2 them- 
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themſelves better then it was thought they could have done, de ſent the 
Mat queſss ot Caracena thither atrerwards with his Brigade.; and with 
ſome pieces of Artillery; who drovethe Frenth from both thoſe pla- 
ces; Aid reduced them to his power within three diys ſpace: thus rhe 
Governour Faving put ſttong Garrifous into the Towns of Piedmont, 
and left Fobo Foot and 1000 Hotfe with Prince Themaſo, under- 
camp Maſtet g ologningʒ the winter coming on; he retired with the reſt 
of the Amy to the State of Millan; and baviag quartered them in 
ſeveral parts of that State, he prepared all that Winter for the next 
i ears War; this mean while the bufineſs was not given ovet between 
the Citadel and the City of Turin; for as ſoon as the- Trice was ex- 
pn ed, thoſe of the Citadel began to draw neer the Enemies Fortifi- 
cations, by new Trenches, and works under ground ; and” having 
r a fietce Skitmiſn enſued, by which thoſe of the Cita- 
de adVinc'd to very freer the Trenches of the City, and could not be 
driven from thence till the next night, when the Princes Souldiers, 
h.ving alſò ſprung à Mine under the Enemies new advancements, they 
alſo made a great aſſault; wherein though they were ſtoutly reſiſted, 
and Mere repuls'd mote then once, yet they got the better of the bu- 
ſineſs, and made thofe of the Citadel not onely torſake the ſtation 
wherein they were; but forced them to retreat a little more backward 
then where they had been before: they then fell to make uſe of their 
Artillery; thoſe of the Citadel endeavoured to beat down the great 
Tower in the great Piaæ a, from whence they were play'd upon in the 
Citadel; and thoſe without ſtrove to beat down the Keep within the 
Citadel, from whence the houſes of the City weile beaten down by 
the Artil'ery of the Citadel; and each of them obtained their ends, 
but not alike; for the Tower, after above 2000 Cannon ſhot, was 
beaten down to the ground: and the Keep of the Citadel was onely 
beaten down ſo low, as the City could receive no prejudice from 
thencez but notwithſtanding, the City and Citadel continued plying 
one another with Musket, and Cannon ſhot, whereby many were ſlain, 
and many hurt, and (amongſt the reſt) Mounſieur di Cavogne,Gover- 
nour of the Citadel, received a fleight hurt in the face; and in this 
manner did things continue he:e all the Winter; In which interim they 
forbare not to fortifie the City againſt the Citadel: Harcourt being with 
them who were preſerved at the Bridge gotten to Carmagnuola, quar- 
ter'd his men in thoſe Towns of Pied mont which held yer for the Dow- 
agerz amongſt which were Sals N, with all the Marquiſate, Alba, Foſ- 
ſano, Chiraſco, Savipliano, Bene, Carmagnuola, Chiavaſſoz and yet Har- 
court was not idle; for he furniſh'd the Citadel of Taurin with ſuch 
things as were Thiefly neceſſary, for ſome moneths 3 and when the Go- 
yernour of Millain was retreated, he vex'd ſome Towns which held 
for the Prince; he took Buſca, a Town between Cuni and Savigliano, 
and paſling to Reſſona, and Drovere, they yielded to him upon conditions, 
before his men came to him: he went then to Novelle, which having 
eaſily taken, he quarter d there all that Winter; but the French were 
generally hated By*the Piedmonteſe, who taking up Arms denied to 
pay them uſual contributions; and abhorring their goverament , de- 
clared themſelves for the Princes who that he might not ſpend that 
| py Winter 
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Winter idely, ſent the horſe which lay idle in Turin to ſcour the parts 
about Chlaveſſo, where, together with much other hurt which he did- 
be ftreightaed that Town very much, which the. French deſired to re- 
lieve, but could never do it 3 the Governour of Millain met alſo with 
a no inconſiderable encounter, wherein be loſt five Troops of Horſe, 
which were quarter d in Conſtand a, and kept the territories of Canava 
from being qyerrun by the Garpilgn-of Caßalle: which Troops 
whileſt they ee „were flaulted, at unawates, by four 
hundred Horſe; which ca t of Caffs/c, hb flew ſome of them, 
took other ſome priſoners , and ſuffer'd but very few of them to 


eſcape : and yet all this while, peace and agreement was treated on 


berween the Dowager he Princes, not withoꝑt deſire to ſee it 
Effected. v f . 
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Book XVII. 


The Contents. 


Ou ſhall read in this Book the Treaties of Agreement between the Dom- 

© ager and the Primes ; aud the Intereſt between the Princes and 
the Governour of Millain; how the Governour goes with a powerful Ar- 
my to Caflalle5 how it i relieved by Harcourt z how be fought the 
Governour before he could bring in the ſaccour, and had the better of the 
Fight, and did not onely relieve but perfectiy free the place. Harcourt, 
being wvittorious , goes preſently to Turin; he tales the Capuchins 
Bridge over the Poe 3 fortifies himſelf there; and afterwards begirts the 
City with await line, and endeavours to get it by famine, Prince Tho- 
maſo being in it; but ere long he ſeeth the Governor upon the Hills 
with a powerful Army, coming to relieve the beſieged Prince; the Go- 
vernour finding it impoſſible to bring the ſuccour by that way, tryes to get 
4 paſs over the River, towards Montcalleri : and baving gorten it, he 
paſſeth over the Poe; where quitting the Hills, he takes up new quarters ; 
and thinking to make the French abandon the enterpride by famine , he 
peſſeſſeth himſelf of the Avenues by which Victualls were brought t the 
Camp; ſo as they would have been quickly made to remove, had not Prince 
Thomaſo, who was impatient of delay, made the Covernour to fall upon 
the Enemies Trenches, and to relieve bim ſo, which falling ont unfor- 
tunately, and the Governour not thinking himſelf any longer ſafe in hi 
quarters bend the Poe, returns to his quarters upon the Hills 3 N 
2 
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rarvied afiifting the befuged in cli le was able, il the City was 
. at. 2 monesbs, * — —— = 


 farrwnave A tbe French Trenches , that the City 
might be re | Prince Thomaſo comes ant of Turin, and retreats 
$8 Iausea; where bt is defired ly Monſigniore Mazzarini , who wav come 
Embaſſadour from 1he King of: France ime Piedmont 4 linie before 
Turin h ſurrendred.,” 16 jeyn with the French : but Conns Situela 
ung 10 bind /fr ent ſht Governenr of Millias he makes new gap! 
tions with him, to: joyn mith the Crown of Spain; and the Cm Della 
Rivera, being ſent by the ſame Governovr , is the ſame purpoſe, to the 
rina Cardinal, be Babaſſadunr Mazzarini notice thereof, 
frei Prince Thochaſo u jn with the French upon conditions 3 one 
F which was tha 1he Prince ſoould ga to Paris within one monetbs fp ace 4 
which condition-was not obſerved; for the Prince inflead of going 10 
France; pd ſicratly 0 Nice, where be and hu brother te conprm 
their union is the crown! of Spain, to Rivera; the Embaſſador Mazzarini 
who went to Nieez ts confirm theope Prince,and ts draw the nher over- 
te the French partyplaboured the comtraty very: much 3 at the ſame tima 


the :Governosr of Millain s ſent for into Spain, and is ſucceeded in 
that Government by Ceam Situela; the French go t Montcalvo, take 
the Town as their firſs. arrival, and afierwards the Cafite, which yiclds 
without expecting ſaccour. | 


Hough the Prinses ſaw theis cauſe brought to an 2dvantagions. 
conditton 


the affiſtance of the Spaniſh Forces, and by 
the Popular favour, and that they had the better of the Dow- 
ager, who had not as yet been aſſiſted by the French, anſwerably to 
her need; yet finding it very hard to recover the chief Towns of Pled- 
moni, ſome: of which were fallen into the French-mens hands, ſome 
into the Spaniards; andthe Citadel of Turin, which was the head and 
foundation ef the State, at the prefear poſſes d by the French; which 
if it ſhould be recovered was likely to fall, contrary to their will, 
imo the Hands of the Spaniards, they did inwardly: refent it, and 
began at laſt to find that, by experience, which before thieſe com- 
motion it was impoſſible for them to comprehend byReafonsthat they 
were not lively tobe concern d in the good of any victories they bad 
got, or hoped to get 5 and that by overcoming, they overcame not for 
themſelves, nor for the Duke their Nephew, whoſe protection they 
pretended; but that they ſubmitted themſelves, the Duke, and the 
Principality of their family to the diſpoſal of others3 they might alſo 
conceive how little reaſon they bad to rely upon the Spaniſh Forces 
which were managed. with ends differing from theirs, and aimed at 
things much more differing z eſpecially if that were true which the 
Prince complained of ſo bitterly, that the Governour of q e had 
abandoned him, in the dangerous conflict which he had at the Bridge 
Dellarotta; they alſo ſeeme to have reaſon, not onely not to conſide 
in, but to abhor the favour of, the Spaniards, which looked more after 
their depreſſion, then their exaltation; as they might find, moreover, by 
the Truce concluded ſo unſeaſonably, and contrary to all expeQation, 


before Twrins and much more by their pretending to put a Spaniſh 
Garriſon 
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Gurriſoit into the Citadel of Terim theſe things did certainly cauſe 
much greater Gommotion in the Dowager, who was powerfully a(- 
ſaulted by her enemies, weakly protected and defended by ber friends, 
bveft at hæſame tim by both of them of her chiefeſt Towns; and 
even of v City and C Madel of Turn beſideaʒ forced by the Qardi- 
nab f Ad to yield to: unreaſonable conditions, or elſe to be 
fiercelyprolecared by his bitter malice; all wife men thought there- 
fore, that che frequent Negotiations which paſs d all Winter long: be- 
tween the Dowaget and the Princes; would have produced the deſired, 
and ſo neceſſary agreement; but they were decewed. 5 65% 5 

T be Priaces were at the preſent in much 1 Ctanderza, 
and werezwith no expencetd themſelves brought by the Spaniſh Forces 
almoſt to what they deſired. The Prince Cardinal was poſtels d of the 
City, Fort, and almoſt ofitbe whole County of Nice, of Cuneo, Men- 
duvi, ot the Marquifate of Ceva, and almoſtt of all Fied mont frum 
Carmagaa la to thè Sea. Prince Thomeſo had the City and County of 
Aſi, Triao, together with the Caneveſe, the Valleys and Cities of Inua- 
re, Biela; and Aoſta, and the City of Turin: They executed all Juriſ- 
diction in all theſe places g they choſe all Officers and Governourss they 
received all ufual Revenues and impoſed Taxes; the people did not on- 
ly freely follaw them, but teadily obey d them; they had moneys from 
Spain to maintain the preſent Wars, and their Courts; and, what was 
moſt conſiderable in theſe ruptures, they were much ſought to by the 
Kiag of Rranre; by wharm,-beforethis War, they were not only 
from the nr Song but baniſhed out of Piemont, as 
publick Enemies: Whetefore conſideting their former condition, their 
pteſent Sta e, and what they were tobe, if, abandoning ſuch noble ac- 
quiſitions, they .ſhould ſubmit to the Dowagers Regency; it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould forſake their preſent fortune, to receive after- 
wards, as a great favour from the Dowager, their Childrens Portions, 
which were ſo ſhort of the ſplendout they lived in now: Neither did 
their ends and hopes ceaſe here; for believing that the Governour of 
Millain would undoubtedly put them the next Spring in poſſeſſion of 
the Citadel of Turin, they thought they ſhould have atchieved their ut- 
moſt pretences, and be become abſolute Arbitrators of all things; and 
that they ſhould be im a condition, not only of not receiving Laws from 
the Dowager, but of doing what they lifted in Firadmont: Neither did 
theſe their hopes appeat to be idle for beſides tat they might hope well 
by what was paſt, they ſaw the French were very thin in Piedmont, and 
that they had but ſmall or no hopes to be recruited from France. On the 
contrary, the Spaniſh Forces in Italy, by what recruits were already 
come, and by what was expected the next Spring, were very power- 
ful z ſo at not being likely to met with any that would withitand them, 
they promiſed themſelves aſſured Victory. And no compariſon being 
to be made between hat they were offered either by France or the 
Dowager, and what they at the preſent enjoy d, and might promiſe 
themſelves for the future, from tho peoples favour, and the aſſiſtance of 
Spain, they could aot parallel the ſlender hopes of what was to come, 
with their preſent advantagious condition; ſo as they could not liſten 
to any accomodation and it they did, it was but to feed the people 
OH | with 
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A conſiderations wherewith the two Crown ot proceeded in theſe 
Affairs, were ſuch, as no cute was to 12 * * chen e preſent evils, 
withouta general Beers. for the King France pr 8 that Pi- 
edmons ſhould be abſolutely at his diſps ps, his i intention chen was to 
carry the War freely, and without any N into the State of Millan. On 
the contrary, the King of Spain endeavouting to keep the French For- 
on as far as poſſibly he could from his Dominions, was neceffitated 
| d the Princes- retention, and to. uſe all means to exclude 
te owaget and French from Piedmont and ſo under our of ma- 

ng War there in the behalf of the Princes, to make him it maſter c 
4 the chief Towns, aud to keep the French from the State of Mi als 
and this deſign proceeded ſo ſucceſsfully, as the" King of Fance, 45 
Rruſling 4 end of his deſigne, by reaſon gf the Breat {trucions 
he met wit forewent the rigour "of. his proc o again 
the Prikces, and was induced to make great 8 
to the end, that by his joyni ing with him, be alen miſs one 
tions whichthe people of Piedmont and the Spaniſh Forces m; tothe 
Eee his Arms; and the King of Spain was force ay 

rgely to the will and intereſt of the Prins, and to gr 
Agents that they ſhould not diſtaſte them, leſt veing ifaſted t 0 th 
th 
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dwager, who ſtom being his Bre bert Wis 
1 other, was inter 525 a neerer tyè of a ladce 

he ptomiſe himſelf we would be Inch goverd'l by bim, 
bs 0 t he ſhould have a 'preat ftroak j inthe Regency, and in the adimi- 
iſtration of the State. Iris to be obſerved that the ada way very 
de firolis of ifſue; and rag ady Princeſs in theſe times more ſuita- 
ble to his eods, he was ve p! Laſed wich the offer, aud did readi- 
Jy carertain jr, which d Eur, atiliate the Articles of Agrecment; 
1 iet dictated by him ve y conformable to the Dowz Et inten- 
logs, we pl ſent to her from Nice, and were for the moſt pare accepted 
of ; ſe where af there was any diſpute wete reduced to fo neer 
ee there were great hopes all things would be well agreed, 
fob it was not very impoſſible but that the Prince 1 00 might come 
Gver to the Xing ol France his party, when by this m. rriage he ſhould 
he become his Nephew : But Prince Thomaſe heating of this Treaty was 
very much incens d, and endeavoured by all means to diſtompoſe it; 
he chou * that though! in reaſon he had not equal pretence with his Bro- 
felon e Guardianſhip phe was not yet inferiour to him in authority, by 
0 ilitaty 5 örch by reaſon of the good will the people bore 

what he had done in the preſent debates: they were both 
in comprehended i in the Emperours Decree , ſo as he thought it 
vot fit to give way to any accommodation, whereby he ſhould be de- 
' barrec LR authority and command : it was alſo thought that he liked 
not thgt His Brother ſhould marry, he and his Children being thereby 
beteſt of ſq neer hopes of ſucceſſion 3 he therefore took it ill that any 
accommodation ſhquld be treated of without his cognizance; and fear- 


ing 
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ing that if it ſhould be concluded, he ſhould fall to the ground between 
two ſtools, he preſently ſeat Marqueſs Bagnaſco, ind the Commendatore 
Paſers to Nice, to 5 wade his Brother from making any ſuch agree · 
ment, by the ſame reaſoris by which the Prince Cardinal had diſſwaded 
him to accept the offers which the King of Fraue offer d him ; and to 
enter his proteſtation againſt it, in caſe he ſhould makeit. When they 
came thither, they found the Prinee Cardinal abſolutely reſolved to 
embrace the Dowagers motion , the deſire of-quiet prevailing with 
him, and martiage whereunto he was exceedingly inclined q but being 
put in mind and made to ſee hoy fair a courſe of fortune, both to him- 
ſelf, and Brother, he brake by that reſolution; hbw great a prejudice 
their diſ- union would be to rhe common cauſe: what great offers the 
Prince had refuſed generouſly, to keep from abandoning him ; how 
little-reaſon he had to confide in the Dowagers promiſes3 and how little 
good he could expect from the marriage, though it ſhould ſucceeds 
they exhorted him to follow his Brothers example, and to perſevere 
conſtant to the Spaniſh party, by whoſe favour and forces being ſo far 
advanced, he might hope that when the Citadel of Toris ſhould be 
gotten (as certainly it would be) they ſhould: be put into ſuch a conditi- 
on, as heſhould not only obtain the marriage for certain, which was 
now uncertainly promis d him, but much greater things. The Cardi- 
nal being won upon by theſe reaſons, and profeſſing that not withſtand- 
ing this, be would value his Brothers intereſt as highly as his Brother 
had fotmetly done his; be begawto proceed but caoly in ſigning thoſe 
very Articles of Agreement which de himſelf had ſent to the Dowa- 
ger; excuſing himſelt, that he had ſentthem to let her ſee hom well he 
was inclined to her, and that he would uſe all means poſſible to bring his 
Brother to be included the ein; but that it became him not to divide 
the family further, whilſt the uniting of it was in treaty. Thus he ſent 
the Articles to Turin; where they were reformed by the Prince, and 
muchakered in the moſt eſſential parts; for being deſirous to have a 
ſhare in the Government, the Prince inelided to the Triumvirate, 
wherein he being to make one, he was to have his ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of the weightieſt affaus; whereunto the Dowager would not 
conſent forthe aforeſaid reaſons 3 and yet being celirous to 4 
the Dominions which he ſaw would be manifeſily ruin d by theſe diſ- 
ſentions, ſhe who was always a well wiſher to peace and quiet, ſtrove 
to keep the treaty on foot; which being handled with much patience 
and Accurateneſſe would by her ſollicitous endeavours have been 
brought to perfection, had it not heen ſometimes interrupted,” ſome- 
times prolonged by the Princes delays, who were not yet well reſolved 
hat to do, The occaſion of, the delays and demurs made by the 
Princes es attributed, by ſome, to their conſtancy to the Auſtrian par- 
ty, by whoſe favour and forces being ſo far advanced they thought 

they could not in honour :bandonthem, as they muſt have done if they - 
ſhould condeſcend ro the Dowagers deſires; others ſaid it was becauſe 
the Princes could not give over theit atoreſaid advantages, nor their yet 
greater hopes, if they ſhould proſecute the common cauſe by Arms z 
which and by what means it hapned, it will not be far irom our purpoſe 


to touch upon briefly, ; | 
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+ Tke-Ptinres kept the Treaty ſtill on foot with the French, and b 
their menus with the Dowagers and Prince Thomaſo did publickly ad- 
mit of Mon ſieut — one ingteat authority with the K ing of 
France, WhO was buſie about bim, beating the iron whilſt it was 
hor, that he tight bring. the Prince to end the buſineſs. The Co- 
verhour of Miliaia and the other Spaniſh Agents did reſent this; and 
many thought that this which ſeemed to be a wavering from the Spaniſh 
party, wouldat laſt break out intoan alienation. But the Princes, 
who did do: much conſide in the Spaniſh Forces and Counſels, d d not 
reſolve by abandoniag the Treaties with France to deprive themſelves 
of the favpur and affiſtance which they bad thereby z for they waking 
theit actounts allo, found that the fame continuation was nat onely 
4 great cauſe of keeping the pe ple faithfully devoted to them and 
theilt party, but ſerved to ſhew their greatneſs , which certainly 
was the more confpicuons and reſplendent z whilſt the. world 
might plainly ſec, that at the ſame time that they were effectually 
ptotected and upheld by the Crown of Spain , they were ſued 
anto and! ent eated, and had large offers made them by France, 
which they waged War againſt, to adhere unto the Crown of France: 
and whith was yet of greater importance, the continuance oſ tbe ſaid 
negotiations did not onely ſerve as a curb to the exceſſive power of 
thoſe Arms which them, to keep them within their due limits, 
but as à prefervarive agaiuſt any machination, which might peradven- 
ture be plotted againſt them and; Piedmont by the ardsy,- and. fi- 
nally the fear of lofing them, made the Governour of Avdeig much 
more willing to give them all poſſible ſatis faction. The Princes th-re- 
fore being neither able; nor having reaſon to neglect ſuch advantages, 
= excbſedthe continuing of the Treaty with the French, by che ne- 
ty they were in of keeping the: people conſtant to them by theſe 
feigned detmonſtrations; by the hopes which they conceived of an 
— — of the ſorrows of a not far off War and co 
allure him the more fully of their firm in ention of petſevering con- 
tant to the common cauſe; they uſed to communicate freely. unto 
tim all that paſs d between them and the French ; and telling him that 
rey could ground no certainty thereupon, they ſtrove to make him 
bel eve it was impoſſibſe ir ſhould be ever effected and thus they en- 
de vdouted to quit ali jealouſies, and to make the Governour of Millain 
bear with their French negotiations ; but their freedom in commu- 
nicating ther occaſions to him did rather irtitate then appeaſe the 
Govergour': For he thought that the exact notice which they gave 
Him of what great offers were made him, was a ſecret threawing of 
him that they would embrace them, if at any time they ſhould not be 
atis ſied in heir pretentionsʒ which partly concemꝰ d their private inter- 
eſts, partly the pabhck concernmentsʒ the private conſiſted in what hath 
alteady been (aid ʒ that Prince Thomeſo mig ht have n Army given him, 
which might wholly and integrally depend upon himſelf; which be 
might manage as be litted upon all occaſionꝭ ; and that monies might 
de aſſigned to both of them for maintaining their Courts; and that 
neither of them ſhould have any dependency upon the Governour: the 
publick aimed at being abſolute. Arbitrators of the Regency of the 
States: 
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_— therein; y Hom 
took order for providing him ſpeedily with monyes, 
to conlolidate — whereia at the preſen 
him, — Foal — Prince not thinki 
and thinking it un is own greatneſs to 
Army withoar command, ſeveral diſtaſtes did — ariſe, by 
the which the Prince appearing to be daily leſs ſatisfied with his pre» 
ſent condition, the Governour did not onely defire to ſatiaſie him in 
his own particular concernments, but added a great yilli to 
content them in their publick pretentions, ſo to keep them from fore · 
2 of Spain'sparty. To this purpoſe, he added his yer 
more powerful endeavours to thoſe. great ones which were uſed by 
the Princes ; for finding that all the Princes ends aimed at the taking 
of che Citadel of Torim be held them in hopes that that ſhould be the 
firſt thing that he would take in hand the next Spring 3 by which 
being fed and dazled, they could not liſten tothe Dowagers 
nor co thoſe of France; neither of them being able to make them any 
fuch offers. - So theſe reciprocal hopes and jealoufies continuing be- 
tween them allthat Winterzwhea the nent Spring of the year 1640. be- 
gan, the Princes ſeeing the Governour buſie in drawing the Army into 
the field, they quit theit pretentions of having men and monies 
_—_ romp — — nd m ing this which 
was the publick and gremeſt importance, they to ſollicite the 
 Govemnour to make good his promiſed 2 8 held 
them on with the —_ and ſometimes raiſed difficulties , 
which made againſt theit ends. But now that the Spring 
was comes not being able to diſſemble any longer, he declared his 
mind uato- them, and ſhew'd them the neceffity of taking the 
Citadel of C u firſt 5 tint going with his Army to 7 


not leave thut place behind him, from which much miſchief might ro- 
dound to the State of Mill un; that other wiſe he muſt divide his Forces, 

and muſt ſeave patt of them in that Sta e, and go with the reſt to the 

taking of the Cadel of Torin; that they might ke how prejudici 
fuch z diviſion would be to both thoſe emerprizes; that they thould ſuſ- 
fer hin therefore to acquit himſelf firſt of C fallt, wich when it ſhould 
be ovet, He promis d chem faithfully he would apply himſelf wholly 
to the buſineſs of Tris Citudel, The Princes ſtrove by forcible ar- 

gumen ts to make him alter his mind; ſhewing um that the good ſuc- 
ceſs of Tor li would not only be a great ſurtherance to the main of their 
afflirs, but even to thoſe of the King of: Spain;rhey told him that he who 

would make himſelf maſter ot he Citadel of Caſſalie muſt firſt begin 

with that of Twriny which being loſt, the other muſt needs be loſt alſo 

by the French; who being driven qut of Turin could not keep in 
Pieamom, bur muſt be fore d to paſs back over the 4/ps, and leave not 
otrely Caſſele to the atbitnement of the Kings Forces, but alſo the 
whole affairs of Piedmont; ſo not onely C ale, but Cbiauax co, Carma- 

gosola, together with all the other Towns held by them, muſt be abaa- 
doned that therefore many other greatly good ſuccolfes did depend 

upon 
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upon this. They repreſented unto him the weakneſs of the Enemy, 
who were teduced to a very ſmall number; not . 4000 Foot, 
and 2000 Horſe, ul appointed, not able to keep the field, nor to de- 
fend the Citadel of Turin, much leſs to cauſe any jealouſie to the Stare 
of Millain from Cafſailes moreover that the Kingdom of France, which 
was not onely troubled: with the Wars of Flanders, but with thoſe of 
Catalonia, and inteſtine rifings, was wholly diverted from the Wars of 
1raly that Normandy was up in Arms againſt the King, whoſe example 
would certainly be followed by many other Provinces 5 that there was 
therefore no fear; that new Forces ſhould come from thence to Pled- 
mom; and on the contrary, that the Spaniſh: Camp being redoubled 
by ſo great recruie which were coming from ſeveral parts, might eaſily 
compaſs any whatſoever enterprize much more that of the Citadel of 
Turin which was already half taken; they therefore earneſtly perſwa- 
ded him to betake himſelf to the taking thereof; but contrary reaſons 
pitſwaded the Governour from the going to take the Citadel of Turin, 
and to go to the taking of that of Caſſebe, firſt his jealouſie of the Ne- 
gotiations ſtill continued between the Princes and the French; to this 
was added the competition touching who ſhould put the Garriſon into 
the Citadel of Tarin 3 which not being yet decided, the Governour 
foteſa that the Princes would bring it in play when the Citadel 
ſhould be taken; ſo as he was tefractory therein, which when it ſhould 
be taken would afford occaſion of diſorders and diſſentions, which 
might afterwards make the rinces go over to the French, when they 
ſnould not be maſters of the Citadelʒ on the contrary, the felicity which 
he promiſed: unto- himſelf in the taking the Citadel of Caſſabe, 
mad bim believe that it became him not to weaken the flower 
of his Forces, which he had aſſembled with ſo much trouble, and 
wich ſuch expence to the Kings Exchequer in the taking of the Citadel 
of Turin; which Forces when they ſhould be employed in the taking of 
Cuſſalle would undoubtedly win unto the King a place of ſuch impor- 
rancefor the ſatety of the State of Millain ; and by which acquiſition 
ſo:great preheminency and advantage would accrue to the Kings af- 
fairs:over the neighbouring States z and (which was not leaſt to be con- 
ſiderech the acquiſition whereof would make ſo fair a way to the gene- 
rall peace; he was moreover diſſwaded from taking that of Tarin, 
leſt the Princes when they ſhould be poſſes d thereof, aſſenting to 
theit ſelf intereſts, and to the Common concerns at the I alian Prin- 
ces, would do what they could to keep that of Caſalle from talling into 
the Spaniards haads, and that they would hinder it by underhand 
dealing ; wherefore pteferring the good of the Kings affairs before 
that of the Princes, - he. reſolved to employ his fo ces, which were 
then freſh and entire in the enterprize of Calle; believing that the 
hopes of being afterwards aſſiſted in that ot Turin, might keep the 
Princes ſaithful to the Spaniſn party, and make them co · operate in that 
of Caſſalle; and what was of mie importance, the Governour knew 
how much the Court of Spain was concern d in the buſineſs of Caſſalleʒ 
not ſa much out of the deſite of getting it, as for that they thought the 
French would have ſlackned the War of Caalania, for the preſerva- 
tion of Caſſales ot the Court was not well ſatisfied with the orders gi- 
CY ven 
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calm he on not but preſer thꝭ buſineſ of CA allebofore that of 
in 1 — reaſoas., there anted not ſome pri- 
vate ouei 5 ariſing from a certaiſ ambition in the — — 
lize bis name in the Coutt of Spain; by the . — Siber 
whichhe kaew as much deſired there g and look bow: —— 
ſaw the e had proved unſorumate to ha that 
Goveruchkm, the more diligent he was therein, hoping that his gloty 
wouldibe che greatot in bringing i w happy end, there e alſo cer- 
rin Other private emulatiom between him and the Princes a hich 
did not take the Governour any ungut all well affeded to their in 
tereſtsz for 45 being Inſanta of Zy they treated ſomety bat briakly 
with him, punctualſy expecting from him all choſe obſernascet and 
reſpe@s fhich are due ton che Iufanta from the ſubjccts of that Grown 3 
to that hehch that in tie here great Princes uſe to k 
open table, und to honour their Commander with Gicting at; meat wi 
them, t r invited him to die wich them y hor ever .didihe ne- 
gotime withythem buebareheaded and ſtanding 5 and when he yas in- 
diſp6ſed-in his feet, he tremed with them either meſſengert Vr lets 
ters 3 this bis aver ſioꝶ wa mueh · ĩnoreaſed by the Frinces arrogating 
anto themſetves all the honour of the good ti had ſucceded; not at- 
tributing i ro the Kiage forces, but to the love oſ che peagile, of Fied- 
mont 5 not to the Governours valour, or Counſels, but to their awa : 
aleadging ſor proof thereof, what great diſicultien he met wich before 
Vercelli; when heatte it wirhont them 5 on the contrary, the Go» 
vernour, who came not ſnort of them eithet in counſel or Milita 
valout, Alleadged thut the peoples affection wduld: bave —.— * 
zud kept back by the Dowager, without the aſſiſtance of the Kings for- 
ces; jul 2s befel the Prince-Cardinatz when being entred into Pleds 
mont, he would try what the Authority of a Prince of the blood un- 
armed could do: and ven the Princes came firſt with a powerful Ar- 
my before the Walls of Trin, the Dowagers Authority was ſuch,; as 
ſhe did ſo hold the people within bounds, as none durſt ever ſpeak, 
much leſs declare themſehves in favour of the Princes, or taiſe 
any ſedition, ſo as to let them ſeothat he was able to undertaha, and to 
effect great enterptixes without them, he was deſitous to AN Aumſelf 
to this, wherein the Princes not having any thing to do, the buſiaeſa 
might be acknowledged to be wholly his: and y the ho- 
nour which he undoubredly expected from the happy-ſucceſgitheroof, 
might belong wholly to him, and not be communicated toany oghers y 
private and publick intereſts being thus joyned, the Governoutihn- 
ving all things in readineſs ſent Carlo Della d ana: general of the Neapo- 
litan Horſe, at unawares to preoccupite the ways chat led to Caſalis, to 


keep the Menferras Souldiers who were diſpers d abroad in —_ 
rom 
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from ehterflag cheteinto; and he ſent the Count | dhMente-Catels after 
—— L — — e Orders 
on Palm I þ | at 
* Noon St. Geargio ðN—Highting, -whic had a Gapriton i in it 
vs $3 Sduldien under French Captainz and the — 
redpalielionied new nen from Gomaay ad Naples, came thith 5 
the WRA Rrmy the — bis Army gonſiſied of 12009 
— — ſoon after. ere added 2 200 Fot 
come from ae Gartiſanlaf the place did not exceed 1200 
— tlorſꝛ v. T he —— his was thattthat could 
Fe eee thought unable ſo much a8 to at: 
—— fo as nour pry ſure oi Victoxꝝ » To this 
wavaddedathernrethgedce. which was ſaid to bet held between the Go- 
votneut dau ſome eee oiche Town, not without the Nowagers 
knowlddgetas — hon was net well ſatisfied with tha French 
—— z»being — rot the City, be t ti ta fall ta 
— —— — have taken the City, as be 


rhouttithe ſhould <filpdo;-te might quarter. his Army mor mmo - 
be dramn wre Ci- 


diouſty>unider covert}: add by-a ſhort — 
tadelche thought to ſwye the time and labour of large T 
at bis ptedecefiars find done, w were to lodge their Army in the 
25; he there o emade an¹˙ two quarters5 the one at the foot 
Canpages and the other upon the Plan towards Fraſulnero, —— 
— oiftagvorefrom the other |.Fqtbelatter, vhither be — 
ro60Horſputder Curie della datia, and 400 Foot, undes the Camp: 
maſters" Serra, Trotts and G. was 900 Swiſſers z that of 
the Hill was divided intattyo bodies. The. Marqueſs of Caen, who 
ſucceeded Don Frunciſerdi el ua in being General of the Horſe, com: 
manded-che one, and Don ZLews di Luncaſtro the other; and the Go- 
ve nourꝭ who: dodgerl in one of. tbem, commanded them both: here 
ete eigbi rhouſand! Foot, and faur:thauſand Horſes: they then . 
— aþproaches againſt te City,. which was beſieged on three ſi es 
on b] g between che: Citadel and the Caſtles and on the third, neer 
the Hur Avhich they £alled Degii Italian, inruſted to Mar queſſe 
Ser#3, und they allo cook A certain Houle, called l. Fornace , Thich 
proved very commodious for the Siege 3 but fortune which would 
demo the 7 — hopei ot the Gyvernour and his great Forces, ap- 
pearod wety litcle favmurabie to him from the very beginning; tor 
the. great rains which tell tor many days together, were ot great preju- 
dice ta tim, -not only in the comment ement of his works, by which he 
was lo make his approaches, hut in die erving thoſe which we. e alrea- 
dy made for it deſtroy'd them all: and che watęt having ſunk down 
the v had alſo. made the fields unmanagable; ſo as the two quar- 
tem, n hich were far one from the other, could not communicate toge- 
ther No theſe-binderances, way. added many ſie ce (allies , whic 
(though they were vn e qual ſierceneſs repul: c) they did not a lit le 
diſturb the Works and hincer the Work men; Whilſt the Army did 
thus little good, expecting fairer weather, the Governour that the 
Souldiexemight pot be idle, ſent Thamaſo 4lardo with his Regiment of 
Dab and. 400 Foot to — who having at firſt taken 


the 
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the out-works, had alſo begun a Mine, which when it was finidhed, he 
gave fire unto, and did thereby much good; for throwing as much 
Wall as ſufficed to give an aſſault, he wentthereunto, but unfortunate- 
ly; for ſome of the Souldiers would not fight, and others were cruſh d 
by many Gabbions of earth which fell from the earth-work of the Wall 
that was blown up, falling down, when they haſted to ger upon the 
breach; thoſe who were forwardeſt in ad were repuls d with the 
death of the valianteſt amongſt them; and many Spaniſh Captain 
were wounded, and Teby Palevicine, who fought ks, though 
they wereforſaken by their Souldiers. This mean while it was given 
out, as i proved true afterwards; that Harcourt, taking the greateſt num- 
ber of tbe French Souldiers tiat he could out of the T of Pid- 
mont, accompanied by Marqueſs Villa, who brought 1500 Horſe with 
him, and by the Marqueſs P iane Na, who brought 2000 Piedmonteſe 
Foot, to whom alſo ſome Montſetrians were gorten, had got together 4 
body way of an army, with which he betook hitſelt to bring ſuccour by 
the of Vilanuova, and that he brought with him twelve pieces of Can- 
non, and ſome Carriages of Victuals and Munition. The more un- 
expected this news was to the Governour, they made the greater im- 

reſſion in him; calling therefore a Counſel of War, it was conſulted 
whether they ſhould march our againſt the enemy, and fighthim inthe 
open field, or riſe from before Caſſalle and 85 ſpeedily to Turin; giving 
out that the buſineſs of Caſſalle was but a fei | 


eigned attempt, to draw the 
enemy thither, ſo to keep up the Souldiers reputation: The great ad- 
vantage in number of Sbuldiers, fat more valiant then the enemy, who 
were ſaid to be moſt of them Vagabonds, driven from their houles by 
Famine and War, made for the firſt opinion; that (therefore) Victory 
was not to be doubted, if they ſhould come to battle; and that body 
of men being deſtroyeq, wherein were all the Forces which the enemy 
could make in 1:aly, not only Caſſale, with the Citadel thereof, would 
fall into their hands, but alſo thè Citadel of Turin, together with all 
the other Towns of Fiedmont ; which being unfurniſhed of Gatriſons, 
and not able to hold out, nothing could be imagined; but that they 
would yield at the very news of the approach of the conquering Army. 
To the eaſineſs and advantage of this Courſe neceffiry was added; for 
the enemy not being far off, and the Army which was before Caſſalle 
lying in te open fields, divided into two quarters, with a great inter- 
val between them, not fortiſied either by Trench or Rampier; it was 
impoſſible for them to reſiſt the joynt Forces of the enemy, without 
marching joyntly out into the field; that therefore ſince the great ſtore 
of rain, and the ſhortneſs of time, would not permit them to fortiſie the 
Camp; it was without all queſtion neceſſary to joyn all their men into one 
body: to march with them into the field, to encounter the enemy wich 
their accuſtomed bravery ; being cettainly aſſured, that not being able 
to withſtand tbem they would rather run away then fight, and ſo af- 
ford them occaſion ot a ſignal Victory, which drawing many other Vi- 
ctories Atet it would put an end to the War, and would tender his 
Excellenties name immortal. Two things ſtuck with the Governour 
touching this ſo good and glorious reſolution; Firſt, the doubt of the 
conflict that it might make way for the relief; preſuppoſing that when 


Tett the 
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the con ic ſhould be begun the enemy. would ſend relief to the Citadel 
by another way, ang baving ee e would withdraw them · 
ſelyes rot the battle 3 wheceby the taking of the Citadel, which was 
thaygbr would be ſpon, done, Wquld be prolonged s the other, the 
Goyernours on genius, who did ngturally abhor pirch'd, Battles; and 
_ perhaps peede gore hor F which. dane coming [thexeunto, 
en annere a79h ocz hoch which were powerful occaſions of the 
oſt, ous. Victory, which would aſſuredly have been gotten it 
they had 95055 a bas bave ruin d the enterpriſe; for if e Go- 
vernour preſuppaſed ſa much 2 the enemy, wha were inferi- 
our to him in Forces, as they might leſſen. their man, when the conflict 
was begun, to ſend-part thereof to relieve Cafſabe, why had not he cou · 
rage enpygh. to ſead ſome of his men to oppoſe the ſuccour ? and yet 
Harcourt made it be ſeen that dangers are overcome by encountring 
them, not by avoiding them; and on the contrary, that to examine 
dangers and inconyeniences too.narrowly, and to keep within Trenches 
expectiqg that good fortune ſhould fall into ones mouth, was nothing 
by 1 5 taireſt occaſions of overcoming; to ruine eaterpriſes 
an 


dangers and diſhonour upon ones ſelf. The Govergour be- 

ing therefore not pleaſed to encounter the enemy, nor ſhamefully to 
aban erte riſe, which he had begun with allured hopes of com. 
pathng it he choſe a middle way, which though frequently uſed in ex- 
tream ruptures is uſually dangerous, and which ia. this proved direct - 
ly ruinous; and it was not to expect the coming of the enemy in open 
field, tharke might kecp from being forc'd to fight; but within à line 
of circumvallation, which he gave Order ſhould be preſently begun, 
and iſhed as ſoon as Pacher might be; ſo giving over making of ap- 
daß enn the face of affairs was in an inſtant changed; and tdis new 
york being.to encompaſs Mountains and Plains, it required many Py- 
oneerz to bring it to perfection, and more men to guard it; wheretore 
eat ſtore of Work-men were lens for from the State of Millain, and 
N eſt of endet that State; and all this not ſeeming ſufſi - 
cient, choſe er ent for back who were gone to take Roſęn ans, and 
oo of thoſe ho were left in Garriſon in Turing Prince Tbamaſo was 
alto defired to come and aſſiſt in theenterpriſe with his Cavalry, who 
though he very much reſented, that the Goyernour, by going to before 
Caſſal e had deluded, his expeRation of going to take the Citadel of 
Turin, which be had ſo ſaithfully profeſſed all Winter long be would 
do; yet hoping for mighty affairs by taking the Citadel, he held it 
not fit ta break with the Governour upon this occaſion, not by forego- 
ing the Spaniſh party not only loſe, all his future hopes, but all that he 
at the preſent enjoyed in Picamant by means of the peoples favours 
taking therefore all things in good part, and making a vertus of heceſ- 
ſity, he ſuffer d that the Kings buſineſs ſhould precede his ; aud not 
thanking.i fit to abandon the City, be ſent his baſtard Brother Don 
Mauricis of Savey to him with $00 of his beſt Horſe; who-paſfing 
over, after the taking of Turin, from the Dowaget (who had; made bim 
Captain of the Dukes Guard) to the Princes patty, was by Prince Tho- 
24 made General of his Horſe: all which diligence proved altogether 
vain and inſufficient; for Harcenrs made ſuch haſte as be prevented the 
per fecting 
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pe:feRing of the line of circumvolution; and beſides they bad not 
men enough by many to defend the vaſt circuit thereot: it is true, that 
the Hill above Caſalle being thought to be impaſſible, by reaſon of 
the deep fliff clay, they were not ovet careful of minding the Trenches 
there; nor were there ſufficient Garriſons provided for defending that 
part, for the Governour held for certam that the very fituation thereof 
was enough to keep the enemy from falling on that part, The Ar- 
my being in this condition before ciſſalle, Harcourt comes with the two 
Generals Vida and Plane Ni to Roſignano; whete muſtering bis Forces, 
he found them to amount ʒo the numbet of 6600 Foot, between French, 
Piedmonteſe and Montfe:rians 4 and to 3000 Horſe, part Frehch, part 
Piedmonteſe; and the Governour continuing in his opinion, that the 
enemy could do nothing of mometir by the Hills, 1d thar therefore 
he would advance by the Plain, he placed all his men to guard that part 
ofithe Trench towards the Plain, where the Cane falls into the Poe $ 
where he thought the enemy would come, thinking that being ſtoutl 
reſiſted there, and deſparing to make his way on that fide, and muc 
more by the Hill, he would abſolutely give over the bulineſs; for i 
being impoffible for him to maintain his Army, which wanted all man · 
ner of things in thoſe parts, what could he do elſe but return to Pied- 
mont, but be was deceived for Harcaurt coming from Roſgonene, and 
appearing within fight of the Plain about noon, he made his Foot tarry 
upon the skirts of the Hills, and being defirous to know the poſition of 
the enemies Camp, and of the line of circumvolution before he did any 
thing, he deſcended into the Plain, together with the Signeior della Tu- 
renua, della Motta, odancorte and di Pleſi Pralin, with Villa and Piane d- 
Na, and with Roccacer viera, Serj ant Majot of the Battle, back d for his 
more ſafety by ſome Troops of Horſe, and advanced a little into the 
Plain, where he ſtaid till he bad inform'd himſelf fufficiently, and ſo 
return'd to the Hill, ſome Cannon-ſhat were made at him, and he 
was ſaluted by ſome Dragoons, but received no prejudice at all by 
them. | | | 
The night coming on, the Spaniards thought that che Enemy had 
found ſuch difficulties in the Plain as he would forbeat attempting any 
thing 3 and they thought chemlelves ſate enough on the Hills fide, tor 
the Reaſons already ſaid : W herefore thinking that the Enemy deſpair- 
ing of any good ſucceſs would attempt nothing, they conſequently 
held themſelves ſure of Victory; and applauding the Governour for 
his wiſedom and military warineſs, they approved of his counſel, who 
had choſen to fic ſtill and overcome z ſothey minded nothing but reci- 

rocal congratulations: But Harcourt, not at all deterr'd by any diffi- 
culty be found on the Plain, after ſome conſultations, thought to aſſault 
the [reach towards the Plain on three ſides that very night, a good part 
whereof being ſpent in conſultations, and in ordering their marches, 
and one of the Guides b-ing run away, who was to have guided them to 
the furtheſt place wberethey intended to fall on; at laſt, when day be- 
gan to clear up, changing bis reſolution, Harcourt reſolved to try whe- 
ther the natural difficulties of the Hills would not be more eaſily c ver- 
come, then the oppoſitions upon the Plain; he therefore made a Bridge 
be thrown over the Gairola about break of day, in that Valley, by which 
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ris, march d up in the Rere; they all got well up, having not only 
overcome the difficulties of the ſituation, which the Governour thought 
was nct ta be done; but the oppoſition which was made at the Hermi- 
tage, which was abandoned at the very firſt ſſ. ult ; and then that of 
the Horſe undet Don Manricio, which were placed behind the Hermi- 
tage, which not being back d by any Musketiers, after ſome reſiſtance 
made, was at laſt forced to retreat; ſo Hercours having overcome this 
impediment alſo, purſued his march the more freely, and got to above 
the Trenches. The hills were but badly fortified ; for the line of cir- 
cumvalurian. not arriving at the height thereof, it was commanded by 
the part above itz and ihe Work was made in ſuch haſte and diſorder, 
as both tie line and the,dirch which munited it were in many places 
overlooked by. the ground that was without; and there were but few 
defendants, for the Gpvernour (as bath been ſaid) thought that part 
ſufficiently ſecured by its ſituation; but ſome of the chiefeſt Spaniſh 
Commanders thought that the enemy would not adventure an aſſault 
even from:hencez ſo much did they confide in their own Forces, and 
made ſo little account of th: enemy; amongſt which was Don Antario 
Carmiento, one of no ſmall authority, but better at the Gown then 
Sword ; and yet he did not only meddle in giving Counſel, but ia iſ- 
ſuing out Ocders in the Camp; and thinking that ¶arcouri dur ſt not 
give an aſſault, but that he endeavoured by feigned attempts to 
divert the Camp from that fide, by which he thought to Ns — 

| | uccour, 
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ſaccour, he perſiſted ſo much in this opinion, as he would not alter 
his mind . — f Hurcaurt gotten to the top of the fill? And 
ſeeing a certaia lower: part of the line ſubject to be damniſied, and not 
cating to deſemd , Ne ſear the Souldiers that had the guard thereof, into 
the feld unnd placed then in une mibent part wichonethe lite, thinking 
that deſence might be bettet made there; but he w miſliken, and ir 
proved te be of very bad cdaſequence. Hurrouri bein n to the 


ee 
e HAS, he 10 And | uerout 
that dh —— — dupoſed of His men for an aſſault; 


and he himfelf, and Count de Pi Pf alin, who cbmmanded that ſtati- 
on, went do aſſauk the upper part'sf the Trench3 wha having 'chaſed 
away theſe who' Here placed by S ,jHũu to r- tore higher 
onwtrd — * — went to aſſaute the uppet pafrof the line; hoping to 
ike ſuce 


have the ſike ſurteſs there; bu it proved otherwiſe; fo two Brigades 
of vererane Spaniatds, who were dong accuſtomed to Wa, being ſer 
to defend that place, ede Aſſafl ines were thrire repuls d; but at the 


fourth affuult, WH,¶ñ was mote fierce then theformier; fe Hefendastt 
were forbed to yield'; aad at the ſame tine chat part of the lower 
2 — was 40 raiſn d of yoo rn © 1 hath been 
id) Beim aflault&d'by Three; was tafily e gh; fo as the 
line being throwh open in two parts, the Freach, like 2 fwift Torrent 
(which daving broken down the bank doth overflow the Felds) bur 
in into the Spuiatds quarters and at the ſame time, Vila aud Pianeq a, 
did not onely aſſiſt By way of divetſion, in the plain, is they was order- 
ed, but valiantly? advancing they Alſo broke into the Ttench in the 
plain, hich was much better munited then that upon the hill ʒ 4 Fort 
munited with a good ditch ſtood oppoſite to them, which without 
any defence made, was taken by the Foot. Soas they having forc'd 
the line below, ab the ſame time that che other had broken into that 
upon the fit, they eatred the line; and ſpeedily making a Bridge, 
with matetials which they found upon the place, to make the Horſe 
paſs over the dxch, which vide made them-forchwith do; ſo they 
in; and Twi joyned feiſonably withthem, who having but 
4 few with him, purſued the difordered Enemy. The French being 
entted (3 hach beenfaidy on the hils fide , divided themſelves into 
three patts; one, which was the greateſt, and which was led on by 
Count delia Motta, fell on the left hand the Spanith quartets , 
which were upon the Skirts of the hi; the other two, whiic were led 
on by Harttert and Count Fleſiis, took to the right hand 5 and being 
come over againſt the Citadel were met by part 6f the Garxiſon ehere- 
of, and by many yoting men of Cue, whoſtood-in tuałs undet the 
Artillery of the Citadel 3 and all oł them joytly felt purtee the Ene · 
my, who abandoning their Trenches in great cdafuſibs retreated, 
ly becauſe the French were entred the line of Cirtumvolution, on the 
bills fade, and the Piedmonteſe on the plain; partiy, bectuſe te) Go- 
vernour, bearing what had hapned upon the hill, gone dis guat- 
ters: So as finding cherhſelves abandoned by their Commander in chief, 
and hearing the bad ſueceſ upon the Hit,” they feared to be uſſaulted on 
the back, znd confuſdd?y gave overall defence?” Arid GA WR Dice 
| uſion, 
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fuſions. anhey did not onely not know what they had to do, but were 
ſo intangled within themſelves as the: Pikes, without any diſtinction, 
mingled wulfthe Musketiers, So beiog purſued by Villa and Turenna 
with their Horſe, they Werg at fi ſt ill baadled. | The Dutch and Bur- 
goendians x hq kept the lpwes: I rench. theraſſault or conſuſion nt being 
yet come td them. kept then tations, and valiandy received and an- 
iwered be my. Majgurls Caracans belpt much to the extricating 
chem out .confultan, who coming in, where he ſaw the croud of 
people iatermisgled and in diſorder, out of meer madneſs and anger fell 
upon the Freach on the flank with a ſquadron of Hoxſe that way at hand, 
routed them; and afforded convenitmcy to the others to rally, and put 
themſelves ig a poſture of dęſence; and having freed them trgm, the 
Enemy, {emi them to recover a certain tation - which guarded a Bridge 
over dhe Gattsls, and Which was takea, litile before by the French: 
Nor henewithall content, he rallied, together many otherz that wete 
ſeatictedi up and dowa ihe fields; and in the interim whilſt he behaved. 
bim ſelf coitagiovſly, every where, amidſt greateſt dangers, e egeived 
3 mortal hot by a Muyket thoro the left fide, aud was carried out of 
the field almoſt dead to: poor Cottage. But two other Champions 
came in toghe reſcue of the imminent ruine of the Camp; Carlo, dells 
Gaits, and Marque Serra Gaita, being ſent for by the Goyernour 
from his quarters at; Fraſcinero, a little before the fight began, came in 
with a thagſand Horſes. and being come to the Camp when things 
wete in greazeſt confuſion, he advanced with his thouſand Horſe, and 
with ſowe other that came-jn unto him, as neer as be cquld to the Cita- 
del, with keeping without. reach of Cannon, where he drew, up a 
powerful ſquadron in the open field ,, under the ſhelter whereof all that 
were disbanded and diſordered, had ſafe refuge z- and Marqueſs Serra 
being with gas Italians, in theit quarteis neer the Poe, heard the unexpe- 
Red news of the rout, and therewich received ſtrict and penal orders 
to tetreat;: and that ſince things were in diſordet and ruine paſt all re- 
medy, he ſnhould go with his men to beyond the Poe over the next 
bridge; ſo to keep himlelt from the danger of the Enemy, who would 
quickly be upon his back. But he, though he were much aſtoniſhed 
at the une apected advectiſment, did not forego the field; nor did he 
deſpa r ot ſaſey 5 but encoutaging his men, he drew them into a ſqua- 
dion, and made himſelf ſtrong in the ſield; and ſzading his Artillery to 
beyond ge / oe,” ſtay d with his mea in rank to keep back the Enemy 
who made towards him; ſo as many Souldiers who ran away eſcaped 
death under the ſhelter of his ſquadrons, as others had done under thoſe 
of Gatta, got onely Troops and Companies, but whole Brigades ſaved 
themſelves under theſe, two teſnges. The Camp - maſler General, 
Don Feuas Yaſques Conrado, came under the ſhelter of Gatta and the 
Neopolitan Horie; at 3lſo the Brigade of Naples which: was all Spa- 
niards ; Don F incen - Aanſuris : Brigade, that of Lombardy, that of 
Mar tin Myxics; and Battavia 's Brigade of the Burgondians, together 
wu the Axtille:y which were drawn from off where they play d againſt 
the City, agd thoſe. which deſended à little; Fort, not far from the 
Burgond ian battery behind Serra came the Governour himſelf, with the 
gieateſt part of his Court, and part of the Artillery. who in 2 ory 
111 | rea 
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e proved ſafe, and honourable, e- 
ven ta the 000.9: Of the He 53, who doubting eaſt 
thoſe wha, were railied, —— theſe regained 


refuges might have r 
the Victary, were contented with the reliet which they had broughe, 
which waz che N A cd of he Caps harp and ordered their men 
onely to keep the Enemy fro n rallyiag, but got to provoke them to 
battel; and truly the couuſel was not bad, for . confuſion was 
quieted, ang the diſorder ayer, the e had yet ſo many, left a- 
rl, ay h they bafl not been able tg k Po relief, they were 
ſufficieatto, fax rauted, the conquerourꝭ, and to dave taken the Der 
from them, o many. Brigades as have been named re remaining un- 
touch d ;. beſides tboſe wbo eſcaped away unhurt, and but little pre- 
Jae ene 121 Dutch Regiment under Prince Zorſo, and 
two Spaniſh nes, who fad ſfought ſo valiantly upon t hill, 
mer retreazed ate Wee making their adva e of the yi br, 
dell me 490 who were placed upon the 
1 . 855 Pn together i in a9 upper plain acer Saint 
Georgia, under Don Al Fg; moxeover the foot of Fr 0's. 
qu rter, which had not tought at all, nor were not aſſaulted, were freſh, 
and untouch d, about 5000 of the Horſe; were alſo undamnified 3 ſa. 
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the danger ov, an 5 5s paſt, w reaves 
the wil of Reaſon;; the Governour, who. thought he had ventured 
too already, caught rather bo to ſave his men that were. not 
yet routed, then to expoſe them to further hazard; out of theſe re- 
ipe&s, the Govergoun choſe neither ta reaſſume the eaterprizez nor 
to do what was;thought. by, many of the Commagders would prove 
ſuccelsfyl ia the. ſiege of 6444 who, grounded, tbeit reaſons upon 
the coming in of wy wy ern! Calſshe., and but little victuals, 
it muſt, geceſlarily be brought ſoon. to; ſutrendet : theſa adviſes — 
therefore. far differing from the Cern gere who. was cautious 
in all his actions, and too much cowed.in. this; thequarters y 
bill fared arhecwiſe, where:chere way no fighting, not battel; neg | 
right plunder oa theconqugrours-fide,; and running-away on the con- 
quered g the.canquerours found the. Bnemies.quaxters almoſt void: of 
meg, but full: of boorys eſpecially, chat of che Covemour, whecein 
were not only great ſtore pk Silver: plate and of other moyeables be- 
longing to the Governowr,and ſo many other Lords and Commanders 


that lodged there 3 but al ſo monies, which were to be uſed i in the enter · 
. prize, 
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prize, which all 51 into the hands of he rep ; 2 — 2 * 
who were greedy of handling money, loved not to handle Iron, eſpe- 
80 J en Ke | PLATTE. it, for all the Enemies were fled g . 
Govertiours Cabinet was al Sack d, wherein many ſecrets were 
found) and amongſt the reſt the of King Spain Cypher, with all wri- 
rings of account; fome of thoſe that fled from Hence got ſaſe into 
ame tv, not being purſued byatly s but many of very many 
which fied to the Bridge neer Margberita, over the Per, weredrowned 5 
for they crouded fo faſt one upon another, as they fell by the ſides of 
the Bridge into the River; and the great number of men, and cattle, and 
ſome cattiages, did ſo overload the bridge, as one of the Boats whereon 
it wat built, faoks and ſo great was the number as well of men, as cat- 
tel, and carriages, that were there drowned, as they fil d up the vacancy 
of the Bridge ; and thoſe who were not yet paſt over ſaved themſelves 

5 g upon the dead Carcaſſes: there were not above a thouſand of 
the Souldiers ſlain in the battel; 2000 were wounded, and taken pri-' 
ſoners; amongſt which ſome of the chiefeſt of the Army; thoſe who 
periſhed in the Poe were moſt of them victuallers, and the poorer ſort of 
people who follow attet the camp. Harcourt ſent, generouſly, all the Go- 
vernours ſervant, who remained priſoners, to their Maſtet 3 and Mat- 
queſs ia redeemed all thoſe that belonged to Marqueſs Caratceni, and 
to Vaſj tes, and ſent them to their Maſtets; the writings alſo were ſent 
back for ſome ſleight rewards disburſed, to thoſe chat had them in 
cuſtody. Haresurt being victorious by ſo happy and ſo important a 
relief to a place of ſuch concernment, with a number ſo far inſeriout to 
thoſe that were fortified within their works, did not forgꝭt himſelf with ' 
this happy fucceſs : but having ſcarcely refreſh'd his men, and fur- 
niſn d the Citadel with ſome Victuals, he went two days after the vi- 
he 


y towards Turin 3 and being de ſitous to purchaſe yer more glory, 
Pl 
7 


he ſhould' Have done nothing, unleſs he ſhould io fer the 
CitadeFof Turin at liberty, and — . into the condition 
ſhe was in, as ſhe did earneſtiyXYequeſt the King, his Agents, and Com- 
manders and as the King Hag ſtrictly ordered his Commanders: this 
could not be done without the perfect recovery of the Citadel of 
Turin5 whereunto he courigiouſly'b*rook himiſelf , andwhereunto he 

was much enheartned by the finallneſs of the Gatriſon that remained in 
the City} from whence the Governour had ſent for a good part to be- 

fore Caſſalle, and Prince Thomaſe bad ſent away 800 Horſe and be- 
thought that but ſmall ' ſuccours would be brought from without 
for he held (for certain) that the Govetnour from whom ſuccour could 
only be expected, would not hazard the remiinder of his men after ha- 

ving been fo baffled and beate iu the relief bf Trin, tõ the ſo gtett 
prejudice- of the Srate of Midi; he moteover was: put in greater 

hopes,” by the ſcartity as wel of Victuali 8 of Warlike proviſions, 

which die had leafiied'by diſcowtſe was in that City; for be calculated 
that the French, Spam, and Pictmonteſe; which one aſter another had 
been fed in that City; muſt tive tonſumed;aMl the Victualꝭ that were 
dere ; aud the Tos being block d up all che Winter, on the one ſide 
by CHarvazzs, onthe other fide by Carmagnuola, he thought it impoſ- 
ſibfe ircould be furdiſhed by that river; uad much leſt By land, w 

*g reaſon 
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reaſon of the great ſcarcity of Cattel that was in thoſe parts; he thought 
there was greater want of Warlike proviſions, by: reaſon of the great 
profuſion which neceſſarily muſt have been madè thereof the preced- 
ing Winter, in the many Mines, Batteries, Aſſaults, and Fights between 
the City andthe Citadel-3 he alſo built much upon the Citizens good 
wills not ſo much out of the inclinatiod which: many of them might 
wately have unto the Dowager, as of the meaner ſort of prople, vo 
wing _ their handy, work, which-was fed by oontinual ' concourſe 
andl traffick, they could not hold out Jong, the Gates of the City being 
ſhut up, ſo as it was thought impoſſible that they ſhould hold oiſt a ſiege 
longs all which things though they had an appearance of truth yet the 
ſequel ſnewed that they were badly calculated; for none of them co- 
operated to that Victory which was thought ſo ſure; for the Cuy (as 
was after wards known.) was provided with victuaſs more then need- 
ed q and as for warlike proviſion, (which was that which they wanted 
moſt ) they wanted not witty new inventions, whereby they got e- 
nough thereof; they might want Detendants to free the City from 
ſiege, but agt to defend it; the people, and all the Citizens, kept al- 
ways conſtant in detence-of the City; and ſtuck cloſe to the Prince; 
aud, what made moſt for the main affair, the Governour of Millain, 
contrary to Harcourts ſuppoſal, appeared within a few days with a 
powerful Army betorethe City ready to relieve it; for having a little 
digeſted che misfortune at. gaſſalle, he teared (as it fell out) that the E- 
nemy would forthwith come before Turin; and knowing how weak. 
the Garriſon was, and what ſcarcity of Warlike proviſion there was in 
the City, he immediately ſent 1500 Souldiers thither, part Italiantg 
under Marquels Sirra, and Vercelline Viſcount 5 and part Bargendlans,; 
under the Baron di Vattevilla, all of them choice and Feteris 'Souldi- 
ers; to which about 4000 others of ſeveral nations being added; 
which remained under Bolognino in defence of the City, they amount- 
ed to well neer 5500 Foot, who were all to obey Don Antonie 
Sorelo General of the Artillery of the State of Milan; who was ſent 
thicher with ſupream authocity to command all the King of Spains For- 
ces; many loads of powder, and other warlike tackling, wete added to 
this ſuccourg8& the Governour Writ tervently to the Prince, encourage - 
ing him to perſevere in deteading the Town, and promiſing him thats 
to boot with theſe ſuccors, he would come thither himſelf ſhortly with 
a powerful Army to relieve him, and ſet him at liberty; and telling 
him that what had hapned at Caſale was but a trick of Fortune, and had 
rather diſpers'd then diſcomfited his men; that he ſtay'd nom to rally 
them under his Colours; to the end that with them, and with others 
which he expected very ſhortly from other parts, he might come and 
relieve him and the City 5 All thoſe that were ſeat by the Governonr 
got luckily into Trin; and Dog Mauritis got thither alſo, who 
was returned with the. Prince his Horſe from Cafale , though 
ſome what 1 by Harcouris Cannon which thundered from 
the hills; but little powder could be brought in for want of Wag- 
gon horſes; and the ways being afterwards block d up, and poſſeſſed by 
the En my, the reſt could not entet without much prejudice to the En- 
terpriſe z eſpecially for that 1 7 Thomaſo had ſent 400 Horſe before 
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the ways were block d up to be a conduct to tha: Munition which Horſe 
was not ſuffered torrturu for theutoxeſaid bldthing up of the ways; ſo 
the Prince Was not only deprived of that ptoviſſon, but afoot thoſe 
Horſe; Mhich Had he ud t he would doubtleſly have made great · 
er impreſſions upoun he Baemyibynſallies chen he did; but dow he was 
forced tobe move circumiſpect in his night Aſfaults: 3000 Citiacae/ 
able to btac Arms, avere added tothe Kings men, who were employ- 
ed in de ending the City, und ald maay Country Ke who were 
come thighe? tor te uge;)who wer a great help in cheir hdhdy- Mork 
ſo as the Pridte;'chough he wanted fighting men and war Re amunivi 
on, yet finding that the Governour'was mindful of him, and of pre- 
ſerving the City, and taking chat aſſiſtance whichhe bad already ſeat at 
2 Token of whathe:would do in the future, he was nor wanting to him 
ſelf, in doing what he ctuld, in fo ſhort a time, to defend the City, ' - / 
Juris ſtahds in a large and plcatant. Plain, twelve miles Baſt ward 
from the aher g; tha oe tuns almoſt within a Bow! ſhot of it on the Eaſt 
ſide, and o the Norctvthe Dore cbines almoſt to one Angle of the Ci- 
ty; anda littie beyond la Dora runt la Stur a, both which River fall.in+ 
ta the neighbouring Fot on the South ſide run the Sag rather a 
Lortent then a River, which falls il ſo into the Poe over againſt Cavoreto. 
The Cityythus ſcituated is divided iato three parts, the new City, the 
old City, and the Citadel. The ne City joyns to the old on the 
South, they art only divided by a Wall, but are both encloſed within a 
Walls and as the new Town advanced a little further then the old to- 
wards the Poe, ſo not thruſting out ſo far towards the Alps: it leaves a 
ſpacious Plaig, whereon the Citadel ſtands 3 which being further from 
the Poetheathe City wants not only the conveniences which ſhe might 
receive by the neighbourhood thereof, but not being able to command 
the River cannot debar it from Navigation. The Citadel is 2 Penta 
gon: The circuit of both the old and new City is flank d round about 
with Bulwarks and with Ditches. The Prince when he was maſter of 
it did not believe he ſnould be forc'd to defend it from without, but 
imploy d himſe f totally againſt the Citadel, and neglected ſecuring the 
City on the out (ide; bur learning, by what had hapned at Caſale, that 
inſtead of miading the taking of the Citadel, it behoved him to take 
care of de ending the Cy, e felł with all ſpeed and diligence to fotti- 
ſie it from any aſſault that might be made from without; and leaving 
ſmaller matters, his chiefeſt care was to defend the Bridge over the Poe, 
which, as whilſt it was in his hands it kept the way open for the bring · 
ing of ſuceour, which he expected would be brought from the Gover- 
nour; ſo when it ſhould be taken by the enemy, it kept out any ſuc- 
cour that might be bought by t hat way 3 for then the reliever muſt 
find ſome other way to paſs his Army over the River, which wis almoſt 
impoſſible to do in the face of a powerful enemy, This Bridge is made 
vt Stone, and is the · beſt that croſſes the Poe; at the left ſide ot tlie foot 
thereof, towards Tarin, ſtands a little Burrough 5 the other which ſtands 
on the right ſide hes undet a little hill, upon which there is a Church, 
and a Covent of Capuchinsz and this fide being all hilly, other high- 
er hills ſtand above that of the Capuchins, one above another. The 
Prince munited this Bridge at hoth ends with Trenches; nor ä 
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all contented, he munited very well the aforeſ4id Church and Covent ;? 
and, Moreover, built a little Fort upon another higher hill which over- 
looked the Monaſtery: he put 300 Foot into theſe Fortifications, and 
Victuals, and Ammunition ſutticienc for fifteen days, within which 
time he hoped the Governour would appear with his Army; Theſe 
Works were not ſully finiſhed, when the French Army appeared on 
three ſides; the firſt that appeared having block d up the Paſſes of Suſa, 
Lan. and the Caneveſe, advanced to the City towards the Dera, and 
the new Park, which anſwers upon that Angle of the City which 
is called the green Bulwark, and which includes the Dukes Palace and 
Gardens, in defence whereof the Prince had made a ſudden" Trench, 
formed like a pair of Shears; the other quartered on the upper hill, 
above the Church and Covent of the Capuchins; and the third, paſ- 
ſing the Poe at Montcallert by a wooden Bridge that is there, advanced 
to the Palace Valentins; whereof, after a ſmall Skirmiſh, making them- 
ſelves maſters, they the next night took the Burrough, which (as we 
ſaid) ſtands between the City and the Bridge; and not meeting with 
any reſiſtance there, they aſſaulted the Bridge where they found ſome 
reſiſtance; but having mortally wounded the Captainꝭ who did de- 
fend it, they made themſelyes alſo maſters: thereof: the Garriſon re- 
tiring towards the Monaſtery, as to an advantagious place; which was 
not able neither to keep there long; for ths little Fort which (as hat h 
been ſaid) was built, and fortified bythe Prince above the Monaſtery, 
was at the ſame time aſſaulted and raken by thoſe who had taken up 
their quarters upon the hill which was above that Fort: whence play- 
ing upon the Covent which was beneath, they eaſily: took it, thaug 
they were manfully fought with; for at a third aſſault the aſſailants 
entred the place, and from theuce weat to the Church, whither the 
defendants had retreated 3 where, without any reipect to the holineſs 
of the place, they put all to the ſword that were there, except the Of- 
ficers; and ſacking, moreover; not only ſuch iecular things as were 
brought thither as into a place ot. ſafety ; but without any diſtinction 
laid bands upon ſuch as were ſacred, aud dediched to divine worſhip.3 
by which good ſucceſs waxing mort bold, and meeting with no op- 
poſition (for the Prince being defitous to keep his men within the 
Walls, would not go out) they did not only give themſelves to better 
the Fortifications which they there found; but joyned another Fort 
which they themſelves made, to that which the Prince had erected 
above the Monaſtery; which commandecb All: the other Fortifications, 
even thoſe of the Bridge: they likewiſe fortified the heads of the Bridge 
better; and extending their Trenches towards the Burrough , they 
placed a very ſtrong Garrifon there of zooo Foot and 1000 Horſe, 
which were commanded by Count Pleſs# Pralin : the reſt ofthe Army 
was diſtributed into ſeyeral quarters about the City ; the Inhabicants 
whereof were the ſame day ſo eacloſed within their walls by theenemies 
Army, as they could not hear news of any ſuccour from the Governour; 
unleſs it were by various inventions which they found, and which did 
often deceive them; by which they inform'd the Goverhour of what 
ſtreights they were in, and ſometimes received hopes of ſuccour. The 
Governour was much troubled at the ſcarcity of powder that was in the 
| Uuuu 2 City; 
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City; wherefore he ſeat Carlo della Gatta with 2000 Horſe to Inurea, 
that he might endeayour by a greater force to bring in that Am- 
munition which was left there, but it proved in vain for 44 Gatta being 
come with that Ammunition to Caſalle, five miles from 7 «rin, and ha- 
ving found conveniency to inform the Prince ot all things, he was wil- 
led by him to retreat; for that it was impoſſible for him to get into the 
City, he being firſt to overcome L Itara and La Dora, which were 
then munited with ſtrong French Garriſons; but in his return paſſing 
tharough the C anaveſe, he found the Town of St. Mauricio taken again 
by the French, and ready to be ſack d, which he freed with the death 
of all the French, whom he put to the ſword. Harcourt kept this 
mean while in the Vallentino, expecting that the people ſhould riſe in 
the City , as the Prigce and the Governour did, whea they came firſt 
before it the preceding year. But this proved in vain ; for for all that he 
could do, there-was not any one amongſtthe Souldiers who was diſco- 
ver d to comply with the Dowager, or were blemiſh'd ſo much as with 
any ſuch thought, but all of them during the whole ſiege proved faith- 
full to the Prince. Wherefore Harcourt failing every day more and 
more of effeRing his deſire by that way, he try d another; La Dora falls 
a little above the City, by a cleft into a Channel which conveycs 
water to the Mills, which ſerve the people with griſt. He there- 
fore gave order that that cleft ſhould be dam'd up with earth by night; 
ſo as the Mills not being able to go for want of water, the City which 
abounded in Corn, began to want bread : For there were onely two 
hand- mills within the Town, which could not poſſibly ſupply ſo great 
2 multitude with griſt ; ſo as the City was in a ſhort time like to be fa- 
miſh'd for want of bread , though it abounded in Corn, Harcourt 
reſolved to reduce the City yet togreater extremities, and to make it 
altogether deſpair of ſuccour, with hopes whereot being fed, it pati- 
ently ſuffer'd all hardſhips: For at laſt he began to draw a line of 
Circumyolutiony which beginning from the bank of the Poe, about a 
Musket-ſhot above the Falentine,ranalong the plain towards the Weſt, 
and came to the Chureh Della Croceta, juſt over againſt the Citadel; 
and then winding about the Citadel, came to the great Edifice called 
La Perperata; ind continued to the Dora, croffing with it came to the 
little houſe which is called Nianchinaʒ and then declining by the a- 
lene, to the mouth of the ſame River; where being broken off by the 
ſource or courſe of water, it was reaſſumed again, and terminated in 
the neighbouring banks of Pee z a compaſs of eight miles, which being 
furniſh'd with ſmall Forts and other works was divided into ſix quar- 
ters; wherein the French and Piedmonteſe Armies were thus diſtri 
buted. Count Pleſsis Pralin, the firſt Marſhal of the Camp, was quar- 
tered from the bridge tothe Parco. This quarter contained within it 
the Bargo, and the fortifications of the bridge, and of the Capuchins 
hills - From Yallentine, where the line began towards £4 Crocbetta, 
and ſo forwards towards Aa Porporate, Le Dora, and Le Caſcine divia 
4 Albers, was General Harceuri quartered, and with him the Viſcount 
Di Turenna, Camp-marſhal of the French Horſe : The Circumvolu- 
tion made a great bow from one bridge upon the Dore, to another 
bridge below the Parco, and neer the Poe; to which Za Dora 28 4 

ring: 
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ſtring : wherein 10 Signeior della Motta Odenconrt, field Marſhal; was 
firſt quarter'd ; who commanded a {mall body, part Foot, part Horſe; 
who were left by Duke Longueville, and were ſubordinate onely to 
General Harcoure, Bur afterwards the Porparata was aſſigned him 
for his quarter , together with a good part of the line on both ſides , 
and with him were Villa and Pianezza quartered with the French and 
Pied monteſe Horſe. The Citizens of Turin ſaw themſelves thus ſur- 
rounded, and as it were impriſoned, and were not able of them- 
ſelyes to break the line, which did nor onely threaten t heir liberties, but 
their lives and fortunes. And in theſe great ſtreights all their hopes 
lay in being relieved by the Governourz which they were day by day 
inform'd ſhould be ere long: For he having rallied his men, and re-in- 
forced his Camp, was come from Vercelli to Creſcentins, and by a 
bridge thrown over the River there, marched ſtraight to Cheri, where 
having ſtay d ſome days to get his men together, he endeavour'd by all 
— means to get neer the City, to free both it and the Prince from 
iege; in which time the Prince deſirous either to try the Enemies 
Forces, or to give a trial of his, ſally d very ſtrong both in Horſe and 
Foot by night out of the City, and fell upon Ze Motta quarter, which 
was at the Magdalene beyond the Dora; and charging him whilſt they 
were all a ſleep, his men entred even into the Rendezvous of Arms of 
that quarter, wounding and killing many before they could put chem- 
ſelves in a defenſive poſture3 which proved not (ſuch, but that after 
having done them much 3 the Prince might get to within the 
ſhelter of the Cannon of the City, whereinto he retreated with little loſs 
to himſelf, and more to the 1 This action revived the ſpirits of 
the beſieged, and much more the ringing back of the water of Dora to 
the Mills, which was done by the Citizens, a great band whereof, 
back'd by a ſquadron of Musketiers, went out of the City, and coming 
to where the water was dam'd up, broke as much of the earth which 
cloſed the orifice, as made way enough for water to turn four wheeles; 
and the next night the current of the River broke dowa the reſt, ſo as 
the water came plentifully into the Channel, much to the comfort of 
the City, which thereby got bread enough. | 
To theſe two happineſſes, which amidſt ſo many evils appeared to 
be great ones 3a third, yet greater, was added at the ſame time. The relie- 
ving Army appeat d at the laſt upon the higheſt of the Capuchins bills, 
on the twentieth day after the Enemy appeared, and the one and thir- 
tieth after the buſineſs of Caſſalle. In this Army were 4000 Horſe, 
700 Dragoons, and 12000 Footy to whom were added no ſmall recruits 
both of Foot and Horſe, ſent by the Prince Cardinal, and 600 Moun- 
tainers, who being by the War driven out of their houſes had deſpe- 
rately taken up Arms, This ſo goodly Army was not onely a terror, 
but a wonder to the French; who (thinking that the whole Spaniſh 
Forces had been detaced by the victory gotten at Caſallé) could not 
believe that they could be ſo ſoon got together, and brought to diſpute 
the buſineſs with them; and being but few in number themſelves, and 
not ſufficient to munite ſo great a Circumvolution, they much doubted 
what the ſucceſs would bez the Governour was fully reſolved to do 


nothing herein, but was furtheſt out of the reach of fortune, and — 
mig 
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might be gotten with leaſt danger and effuſion of blood, Wherefore 
he reſolved to bring the reliet by that part of the hills which was ſci- 
tuated a long the River of Poe; and particularly there where the Enemy 
had fortified above the Covent of the Capuchins and the bridge; and 
where when they ſhould bave taken the Fort which was built by the 
French, and which was :bovethem all, they might command all the 
loꝝ er fortifications and the bridgeʒ in which caſe he might have an open 
way to come with his men to the City, and not onely bring what relief 
was 1equiſite to the beſieged, but by diſcomfiting the Enemy would 
have raiſed the ſiege; and would have largely revenged himſelf for 
the blow he received before Caſſalle. This deſign would have ſucceeded 
happily, if the Governour had been ſo diligent in executing it, as the 
Prince was in aſſiſting him: For gueſſing by the appearing of the re- 
lieving Army from thoſe hills, and the rather by ſome lights, that the 
Governour would aſſault the upper Fort that very night; he went out 
when it grew duskiſh, with all his men, out ofthe Town, and drew neer 
the bridge, intending to aſſault it when he ſhould hear the aſſault given 
from above; by which being likely to make a great diverſion, he might 
Fave much aſſiſted the Governour in his aſſault, But the Governour 
who would conſult with his Commanders what was to be done concern- 
ing the main affair, before he would do any thing, put off the execution 
till the next day; by which delay the Prince being ifruſtrated in his ex- 
pectation, retired to the City 3 and the French were very careful to lay 
bare the Fort, that very night taking the earth from it towards the Ene- 
mies Camp, and ſo made it unacceffible and impregnable. And be- 
cauſe they ſaw all the Enemies force drawn up thither; they called all 
the beſt Souldiers and Commanders of the Camp, as if Harcourt fore- 
ſaw how much the getting or loſing of Turin lay in the keeping or 
loſs thereof. The Governour ſeeing, the next day, how hard the 
taking of that place was made by that nights work, he forbore aſſault- 
ing it, and kept four days upon thoſe Hills, upon which having raiſed 
ſome batteries, he played upon the lower fortifications; and the French, 
that they might free themſelves of that moleſtation, ſallied out one 
night very ſtrong upon the Enemies Works, to the end that if they got 
no other good elſe thereby, they might at leaſt cloy the Ordnance, and 
free themſelves ot the miſchief they received therebyʒbut meeting with 
ſtout refiſtance, they were repuls d with loſs, and forc'dto retreat to 
their own fortifications, And yet the Governour knowing that the 
laying of them level with the ground made but little for the main bu- 

ſineſs, and that to beat down Forts, which would be continually re- 
paired by the neighbouring Army, was to no purpoſe; and that the 
City being ſtreightned on many bs, he reſolved to change his quar- 
ters, and to go to Montcalleri, which is a great Town upon the right 
hand of the Poe, a little above Yalentino,where there is a wooden bridge 
over the River, which is ſtrong and ſafe enough; which the Govern- 
our thinking to make himſelf maſter of, that he might paſs thereby over 
the River, when he could not do ſo by that of the Capuchins; he 
when he came firſt upon the hills, ſent a Regiment of Dragoons to take 
the Town and Bridge. The Town was abandoned at the firſt appear- 


ance of the Dragoons, and the Bridge was at the ſame time burnt; ſo 8 
' | the 
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the takmg of the Tn wade nothing at all for the Governours pur- 
olg t deu find ineans to make anòther good and ſolid Bridge, 
whereby-to paſs over bi Army; if he would effe& the intended ſuc- 
cout; fie thetefott tHdered Carlo Welle Castalde zo with a good ſtrength 
of ment Mon,νν , And e Bridge a little above 
ch4t which che Frkuch had buttte,'whete tWo-Iflinds were made by the 
Poe, dich were very kommfudlols for the paſſage. L. Carta went 
thither, 2nd pal} over v0 Souldiert in boats to the other ſnote, under 
Setfeant Major Zeneimd, by which thoſe who defended the turther 
el bens {he — * Forrification upon tlie bank which 
be had Nh 3 tilt it night ſer vx to keep back the enemy, if they ſhould 
oppoſe the chr dver of the Bridge; bat us Toon 43 Harroorr heard 
"paſt over, and of the Fortifications which they 
0 „ern be, if the enemy 
ſhould entet on thar ſtde, and actoſt their Trenches, he forthwith ſent 
the Viſcount di Tofu to diftith the Wotk; ho wett with a great 
body bf Musketiere, aid was fotdwed by Hurcenri's ſelf, with a great 
ſtreagth of men to back Him, if there ſhöuld be oceaſion, © The place 
where Lomelins fettrfie #himſclt was environed] for the moſt part, with 
a ztest ditch full of the water of the Por; the Souldiers being afraid, 
and nit dating to paſs ver it, Taremna, to uphtaid their cowardlineſs, 
crew hithſelf, with ſome of the chiefeſt that wete about him, into the 
ditch TY over it, though the water came up to his 
breaſt $ the Souldithh ting thereby encouraged did all follow bim; 
and ſutrounding the Een Whs' were buſie in fortifying themſelves, 
and others coming in by where the ditch came ſhort, afierce Skirmiſh 
begin, whetein' the aſſaulted, notable to five themſelves by retreating 
fought ſtbutly; but Fron, who fought amongſt the foremoſt, recei- 
ving a fleight hurt in theheat of the conflict, was repor:ed to be dead, 
at which theaſſiiſamy grew ſo entaged, as being recruited by new men 
which continually camein, they began to fight deſperately, killing not 
only thoſe'#hb font, but ehoſe who yielded; and being ſuperiour 
doth in number and in force, they flew them all, part whereof periſh'd 
bytheſword; and part were drowned in the water. Lomelind's ſelf, 
who wis taken priſoner, could fiad no mercy with the enraged rour, 
who tefufing great ſums of money to fave his life, allaid theirangerin 
his death; by which cruel action the Spaniards being highly ineenſed, 
they likewiſe grew cruel, fo the conflict began to be very bloody; 
The French were mueh rejoyced at this happy ſucceſs, who having al- 
ready kept the Spaniards twice from paſſing over the Rivet thought 
themſelves ſure of Victory; and made publick firesof joy the Camp, 
witneſſing it with three Vollies of Muskets, and with diſcharging their 
great Guns; but the City was as fad, and the Spaniſh Campgrew — 
diffideat, both of them finding how hard a buſineſs it would be to paſs 
over the River 5 whetefore it _— impoſſible for them to relieve 
the City as they intended, they began to conſult how to do it by diver- 
ſton, by going to Carmegnuols, thinkivg that the French would not 
ſuffer Carmagnoola to be apparently loft, for the uncertain hope of ta- 
king Toris; and the Prince himſelf, ſeeing how hard it would be for 


them to paſs over there, adviſed them to go higher up, _ Villa 
ranca, 
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ance, 2» Miles zbove Jurix, wherethe River being foordable,; they 
Wo 0 meyer a Btidge without any oppoſition ; but Villa franca 
was judged, no be too tas off, and that the march would prove incom · 
modious, a8 bell ia thei going, Ni. their returning s and ſo great a 
warch lo nec tte eng va likely to be made without being 
torc'droifight 1 whezefare that.re! tion was not taken 3 and yet the 
Covęrnoup had ſo geęꝶ geſire tarelisve the Prince, as he attempted. 
to pals onen oe moren a littſe hel e erer the Poe di- 
viding it ſeſt into three; branches, makes other td: Hide ands, more 
commod ions for paſlage then the former two above Mantedleps which 
hid beee, uptortugately, atiempted ; and though the: River way much 
ſwola by te fall of waters, and that the, further (hore, over againſt 
theſe I{lands, was well munited with, Treaches and Garriſons; yet he 
i-lolved:to (end the ſime Gaia, with greater Forces, then before, to 
make atrial... 484, beingcome to, the ſhore ſidę placed ſome pieces 
of Artillety there; agd embarquing ſome Souldjers in ſome Shallops, 
he paſt them over by night into the Iflands , who when the-Souldiers 
were landed, ti ey began to ſend over materials for Fortiſication in the 
(ame Sciffsz(o. as they made Trenches, with great diligence, in the ſecond 
Iſlands, befgre dag break, and befare the enemy were aware; but at 
Jaſt being awakned by the going off of a Musket, which unfortunately. 
took fix 63 they preſently put them ſelves in defence. This goi off 
of the Muske;,; inſte d of diſturbing them in their Works, made them 
work the harder; ſo as ahout break; of day, the Iſlands were wholly 
cover d with Trenches and in a good poſture of defence: both the Gene- 
rals haſted immediately to the two ſeveral ſhores, to provide againſt ſo 
ſudden and ſo unexpe d ed aa accidentꝭ upon which the main affair of the 
whole buſineſs was thought hy bothparties to depends by the Spaniards, 
for encouraging the enterpriſe; by the French, fox the diſturbancethere- 
ot. The French ſtrived five times to fortifie their ſhore with new & better 
Fortifications but wei e ſtill beaten off by Muxket-ſhot fromthe Iſlands, 
and by Cannon, charg d with ſmall bullers, from tbe oppoſite ſhore, with 
great {laughter to their men 5 notwithſtanding that the chieſeſt of the 
* Army were (ent for thither to defend it; nay, though Souldiers were 
drawa thither out of the Citadel, and the Governour of the Citadel 
invited to come and hinder the paſſing over; but, at laſt, giving over the 
delenge of theit ſhore, Harcours withdrew. his men fo far inward, as 
they were out of the reach of the Spaniards Muskets which were placed 
on the ſige ofthe Iſlaad, and made them ſtand ready to play upon thoſe 
whom they ſhould fee firſt appear upon the aſſaulted ſhore... The Spa- 
niards; hen they ſaw. the ſhore abandoned, failed not to throw over 
their Bridge, and to fortifie the head thereof; where they began a 
Half- moon; about the making.. whereof whilſt a. hundied Squldiers 
were very buſie, à good ſtrength of Horſe and Foot appeared on the 
ſhoreto hinder the work; and to drive away the Work- men; who ac- 
cording to Orders which they haJ r. ceived recreated over the Bridge 
back into the Iſland ; and the Bridge not being yet well faſtued, broke, 
ſo as 25 of them tell into the River, and were unfortunately drowned z 
yet a h. il of Muskez- ſhot, mix d with the thunder of Cannon, continu- 
ing trom the Iſlands, which made much ſlaughtet amongſt the French 


who 
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yh were ip on the Plein peyond the River, Harcourt was forced to 
cauſe a Retreat to be beaten, and ndt only to abandon' the ſhore;'but 
hich v full of dead bodies] and retreated to with- 


cn ed 251 
in the Ihe Of rircumyolution, leavſiig the free to 


the'enemy 4 


who N beds lene aſt over the Por victoriouſly, and be- 
came maſtets of the Plain,” whic NT mY won, and much 
eo their gloty ß as manyio?' the Frenchy' if not mote? were Hete' lain, 
zs were Spaniards intheFeſt attempt; and many'of them were wound= 
ed, amongſt which th&Governour of the Citadel, and many of the 
Souldiers vf'the Citadel were fla; ſo as expecting to be aſſaulted 
within tHeir Trenches, the French: fell diligently to finiſh their line 
of circumvoſutipn, un „ Forts thereupon for their more ſaſety; 
and Har uo dying found by experience wat ſcarcity of bread the be- 


fieged widerwent by taking away: the water from their Mils g be at- 
tempted ohe more to take it away by a gteater diverſion z he therefore 
immedia*ely cauſcd greater banksto'b>rhrown up againſt the mouth 
of the Channel 3 which being the worſt of evils that the City could un- 
dergo, the Citizens, and the PrinceEhdeavour'd to diſturb that work; 
and to put the water imo its wonted courſe: but they could not do it, 
for a great many of the French afſiffing in rhe work defended the 
Work · Hen, and kept the enemy from hurting them, and from impe- 
ding the work; but going thit her aftetwards with greater forces, they 
„„ water to three Mill; but this laſted but a 
while, tor the bank was — — up, 2nd the Mills went dry as 
before; ye: ſome Hand-mills being in this interim made, the ſcarcity 
was by continual labour leſſen d; ahd the City was ſomewhat better 
provided of bread; but the people were more afflicted, when hoping 
by the Armies ſo glorious and ſo victorious paſſage over the River, to 
ſee ĩt apply it ſelf preſently to their relief and freedom, they ſaw it lie 
idle in the Plain which it had won, and that it did not any thing to ſhew 
that it cared for the welfare of the beſieged, which made them all 
complain 333 That which kept the Goyernour from acting, 
was, that he might fortifie himſelf in the place which he had taken, 
againſt the ſallying out of the enemy 5 and that it might not be in the 

wer of the enemy to draw him out to battle there, where having 
the Poe upon his bick, he bad no where whereby to rerreat, in caſe of 
of ill fortune, but by that narrow Bridge, which he had cauſed to be 
thrown over; but when he had fortified he was not over diligent in 
aſſaulting the enemies Trenches, as if he intended not to hazard his 
Army under the enemies Fortifications; preferring therefore cautious; 
before couragious counſels, and the preſerving of the Kings Territories 
before the relief of Turin; he aimed at keeping the F:each Army from 
Victuals, and at forcing it to quit the ſiege rather by Famine, then by 
the Sword : and thus, without adventuring or hazarding the Kings 
Forces to free the City, and the Prince, and yet to preſetve his Army 
againſt any unthought of accident which might happen, the French 
Forces being in Piedmont, The Princes intentions were diametrically 
contrary to theſe, who thinking it reaſonable that for the preſervation 
of himſelf, his Siſters and the City, all the Kings Forces and Intereſts 
were to be hazarded, held it alſo 9 to be done ſo for the 3 
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cercaions which paſt. between rhe; Prince and Govergour — the 


whole Siege, whuülſt ze Prince c d that he was abuſed in his ex- 
dati manche 30p eſtect of, ſa. many 2 nor of his hoped 
ſucagur d and the Governoye, bat he was drawn into precipices, 
as concerring.che compmugy, cauſe, by the Prince, and by 2 cal» 
tagaus adempg propouöded ce which tended no rk ood 

oh the wr beg ut to 4 e qe ruine of the Army, 
oro by certainly be brought ta a good 
Nader e e by pra and. mare cautious Counſels. Thu the 
Prince , who, was natutally ſtout and couragious, deteſted ite Gover- 
aquzs, compartments; and accuſed, him of tunereuſnels, and ſometimes 
oh daybigdcalings andthe Governour, the more he ſaw the Prince de- 
ſicobs 2188 all, upon che fortune ot a general aſſault, the more he 
thought his Counſcls and Propoſals to be deſtructiwe: he therefore 
would not be drawn from. his reſalution of delivering the the almoſt fa- 
| milked City, by famiſhing the pay 1 he therefore ſent his 
Cavalry to oyer-xun the Country, and 2 the highways by which 
Vigualswight bs brought to the enemies Ps and he found: his 
counſel tobe goody farkedaily beard news of g gas. at Vi- 
Ruals, This his deſiga was alſo more authenticated by Letters writ- 
ten from the, Dowagers Agents to the General, which. were intercept- 
ed, whef eis be was told that he was not to build much upon any help 
jrom Savoy, unleis he would keep the ways open for fuccaurs from 
alle where z and the ſequel did approve of the Governours coun(el 5 
for Viciuals growing very ſcant in the French Camp, their Souldiers 
would come to the Walls of the City, and beg a piece : of bread, which 
ſometimes mas given them even by the Prince his permiſſion 3. and for 
that the City wanted Graſs and Forrage for Horſes more then bread, a 
bartering was agreed upon between the beſiegers and beſieged for Grals 
and Straw, for bread 4 agreat fign of the extream want the befiegers 
were reduced to. The Prince complained grievouſly of the Gover- 
— and propounded ſometimes onething, ſometimes another, that 
he migli be once free of the miſery he was in; but he was not at all mo- 
*. there with he was mare moved by the treaties of agteement which 
| were 
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were ſtill, kept on foot between the Prince and the French Agents, 
and with the great offers that were made the Prince, if he would adhere 
to France, and forego Spain, and if he and his Brother would quit all 
claim ot Regency to the Dowager; wherefore it bec me the Gover- 
nour to be very careful of diſtaſting the Prince, leſt being alluted by 
the French offers, and ſcandalized at his proceedings, he might em- 
brace the former; wherefore the Prince propoſing, finally, that ſince 
he continued conſtant in overcoming the French by famine, it would 
be better for him to leave a competent Garriſon in Mentcalleri, which 
might ſecu e that Bridge, which kept the way open between his Camp 
and the parts beyond the Poe; and to go with the reſt of the Army to 
Ciuliaſebs and Collegne, Towns three miles on the beck of Turin, upon 
the way which leads to Pinarollo, and Suſa; for that by refiding in Col- 
legno, which is ſituated upon the Dora, he would not only block up the 
atoreſaid ways of Sſa and Pinar volo; but thoſe of the Canaveſe aud of 
iedmont; by which the enemies Camp would be formally beſieged, 
and would be forc d far fear of famine to riſe in a ſhort time. 

The, Governour, were it either that he approved of this advice, or 
that he deſired to like whatſoever the Prince propoſed, (provided that 
he wete not thereby to hazard his men ;) reſolved to follow it, the 
rather for that he was counſell'd ſa'to do by the Count Sir vela, who was 
Embaſſadour in extraordinary from the King of Spain, to the Common- 
wealth of Genoa; a Gentleman of excellent parts,' atd who was then in 
the Camp, and by whom the Goyernour was much ruled; and whe, 
having bythe Kings appointment been ayding tothe carrying on of the 
main affait in all this Campagnia, had. had his ſhare therein. The Go- 
vernour therefore had alte ady conſtituted Don Laigi Pope,” Di Lian, 
Commander of 200 Foot and 800 Harſe, who were to be left for the 


pri 


good 


8 


out of the, City, had faln upon the Enemies quarters towa D. 
and the, Gayernour was gone to give a teigned lat me to Vallentine ., 


and _the.Garriſon of Cheri; being recruited by the-Fradeſ- men, had at 


the ſame tune aſſaulted tie fortifications which were above th Capu- 
chias. So as the French being divetted into mam parts could not 
much impede 6454 in his paſſage ; who coming co C, drove ” 
10 XXX 2 the 
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be. French Garriſon, and being maſter thereof, began immediately to 
815 id heuer: The: Governour alſo inſtead of taking Gragliaſco, 
took. Hing, which ſtands non another way which leads from Pinar- 
vols, — lictJe lower th n. & raliaſcos, and conſequently neerex the quar- 
ters; of; Monicalierk, hy which the beſieging Camp was ſome what 


ore Rreightned, and; almoſt as: much belieged: as the City. The 
taking of; Calgas cauſed much jealouſie in Harcaurt, who apprehen- 


ded. chat his Trenches, might rather be aſſaulted on that fide then 
elſewheres, and, they being weaker then the reſt, he put ſtronger 
Garriſons igto them, and fortified them better towards Cvllegasʒ the 
ſame. day that G atta came to Collegns he met with a fair occaſion: of in- 
terceptisg a great conducd of Victuals, as he did 3 and of routing 2 
Regiment᷑ of the Domwagers which ſerved for a Convoy theteumo: he 
alſo: defeated 500 Horſe, and 500 Foot of Count Verrua s; which 
were coming. from Svſa to the Camp, and either ſlew almoſt all of 
them, otitoqk them Nriſoners, except the Count, who got: ſafe with 
ſome Horſe to 2 Vincens della Marra, a Neopolitan Gentleman, 
took alſo, 60 load of Corn and utterly- defeated the Convoy; and 
the Governour mag the Horſe of his quarters towards Mille- 
fort had a gallant; Skirmiſn wich the Enemy , where the Corps de 
gverd, which-were therein was totally put to the ſword; at the ſame 
time, or: a little before; the French having thrown a Bridge over the 
Dora, between the Meadows called Vanchiglia, and the New- Park, 
which made very much for Communication between the quarters of 
the, Jorge, and of the Capuchins, with thoſe beyond the Dea; the 
Prince took a fancy to:try whether he could deptive the enemy; or no, 
ol that conveniency, and free. ihe City of the inconvenience which 
might reſult by the communication of thoſe quarters by means of that 
Bridges he to this purpoſe Sallied out by night very ſttong, both in 
Horſe and Foot 5 and though he cut the Ropes in ſunder which faſt- 
ned the bridge on this fide, yet the enemy eaſily mended ir, aad put it 
into it's; former condition, and made ſome fortifications for the ſafety 
thereof ; cha Prince heing deſirous to attempt the ſame again, be ſent 
Don\Mavw#10 with o300: Horſe, thicher, and Matqueſs Serra with two 
ſquadtons of Foot, one Spaniſh, one Italians ; theſe ſent Fra. Fover 
Pollavignewih ſome Foot to diſcover the Br who finding it newly 
fortified». whileſt / ſome ſleight Skirmiſſies paſt berween him and the E- 
nemy hey might ſeeiſiye comphaies pf Hoſe come from the Borgo, 
and advance towards them, to cut them off from joyning with their 
companiovss againſt which Den ie Cavalry advancing, Fro. 
Fevamſisad conveniency to withdram to a place of Safety, and incor- 
perate mimſelt with Serra, who went not onely to ſhelter Don Mans 
ritio Sgavalry- with his ſquadtons of uu betienr, but to fall upon the 
enemies Horſe, which were forced with much loſs to face about, and 
get into a place oh ſaſety a and though ſome other ſquadrons of Horſe 
caue from V allantinnto relieve him, yet they came not time enough; 
far they were de ainedby the Cannon which played from the works of 
the, City, and by musket-ſhot which ipoured down from the Walls; 
but, the Bridge: nat being ruined neither by this-ſecond attempt, the 
Prince thtew another Bridge ovec the ſame River that he might paſs 
| : BY over 
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over to the other ſhore'when- he pleaſed, and receive any ſuccour that 
might come by that way; a difficult buſineſs; for all the Bank beyond 
the River was defended by a Battery levell'd againſt the Mills; but the 
knowledge that Marqueſs Villas (who together with Plane an was quar- 
tered there) was gone with moſt part of the Piedmonteſe Horſe elſe- 
where; and the Enterpriſe being intended at the third hour of the Sun, 
when the night Guards being relieved grow remiſs, encouraged them 
to the Enterpriſe, which was wholly given to Bo/ognine, who going 
forth with Horſe and Foot, threw over the Bridge with little loſs, over 
which the Foot-paſs'd the next day 3 part of them were ſent towards the 
Park ,. againſt ſome Foot which guarded a Redout, which was over the 
againſt the old broken bridge of the Park; which Redout being aſſault- 
ed, and the Defendants cut in peices, was taken; the othet part went to 
aſſault a body of men who guarded a half Cannon, placed over againſt 
the new bridge 3- who being routed, the halt Cannon fell into the aſſail- 
ants hands, which they began to draw towards the Dora; but Pianer ca 
hearing thereof ſtrove to repair the loſs. He therefore headed to 
ſquadrons of French Horſe which were in that place, and the ordinary 
Troop, and ſput d on a pace to aſſault the Enemies Horſe z and skir- 
miſhing fiercely with them, (the half Cannon and thoſe that cartied it 
away put to flight ;) the Foot with ſome of the Horſe paſt back over 
the Dora, the reſt were chaſed by Pian: . towards the Park; yet were 
the takers but little prejudiced; for the Enemy having in the heat of the 
purſuit left the half Cannon behind them, they immediately took it 
again, and brought itto the banks of the Dora, whete it was under good 
ſhelter 5 and being impoſſible to be recovered, it was carried in triumph 
into the City. But the French were as well damniſied by the Garriſon 
within the City, as by the Army without; for together with the con- 
tinual preflure of victuals, the Garriſon of College having ranſack d the 
Country as far as Pinar volo, had ſpoiled the mils which were not far 
from that Town; and put the Town in ſucha terrour, as it kept the 
Gates ſhut for many dayes. And Gatta going with 1000 Horſe after- 
wards into thoſe parts, fell upon St. Secondo, a Town neer Pinar vols, 
whete he kill'd 200 Dragoons; aud took their Captain Priſoner, 

The Prince Cardinals Hotſe likewiſe, which were ſent (as bath been 
ſaid) to the Spaniſh Camp, being come from Beizeſco under Count 
Broglio, fell upon Rivalte, cut the Garriſon in pieces, and made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Town by theſe ſucceſſes affairs: proceeded well 
for the relief of the City, and bur:ill-favor'dly for the beſieging Ar- 
my; which was yet much more ſtreigbtned by famine, and which was 
very grievous within the time of 'Circumyolution, no victuals being 
poſſible to be brought thither, ſo cloſely were allthe Avenues: bllock'd 
up; inſomuch as they were forced to make uſer of that ſmall remain- 
der of Victuals which was in the Citadel, wherektthe Governour there - 
of complained much, ha being forced to obey the Generalls com- 
mand proteſted that he would give over bis charge meerly for waat 
of victuals, and that he muſt be forced to {urrendet the Citadel, when 
the Army through famine ſhould be neceſſitated to raiſe the ſiege ; but 
Harcourt cared but little for all thoſe words and proteſtations, as 


knowing chat if the fiege ſhould be raiſed, the Citadel muſt * 
ta 
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tably be loſt; nor hetewitbal content, he laid hand upon the victuals 
which were leit for theſuſtenance of the Garriſon in Chiavazzs which 
did but ill ſupply the want of the famiſh'd army fo as Harcourt who 
thought to have furniſſi d Turin by ſiege, did amiſh his own camp, the 
the Citadel, and Chiavazzo3 and had he continued long in this con- 
dition, the City had not onely been freed by famine, but the Citadel 
and C havaꝛ⁊o would | ave been taken by the relieving Army; and the 
Camp was already brought to that low condition, as the daily allow- 
ance of bread ceaſing, ſome few ounces of Rice taken from the Citadel, 
were in lieu thereof diſtributed amongſt the Common Souldiers 3 nor 
fared the Captains any better; and yet Harcourt perſevered conſtant 
in his reſolutibn of raking the City; nay, being offer d compoſition by 
the Nuntio; he would not liſten to it: but as if he had been Con- 
querour, demanded that the City might be abſolutely delivered to 
him, which he would keep in the Dukes name during the Dowagers 
Regency; and as if he had been certain of what was to enſue, be 
ptoteſted he would continue the ſiege, till ſuch time as the Horſes that 
were in Turin ſnould have ea en all the Hay and Forrage that was in the 
City, and the men all the Horſes; he moreover continued making 
great offers :o the Prince: in ſo much as ſuch conſtancy being altoge- 
ther conttaty to the Genius of the French, who are impatient of ſuffer- 
ing, it cauſed much wonder in all men, who confeſt that the French 
did the ein not only out · do themſelves, but did even out- do the Spa- 
niards, who ate excellent good at ſuffering; but it was now almoſt im- 
poſſible that the buſineſs could hold out any longer: for the Souldiets 
having undergone all the extreams which it was poſſible for humane 
nature totolerate, many of them fell ſick, many died, and many ran a- 
way, ſome into the City, ſome into the Spaniſh: Camp: and every one 
of them relating their ſhare of the great extremities that the beſiegers 
were in, they occafioned (which was miraculous) ſo various, differ- 
ing, and contrary opinions between the Prince and the Governour, as 
the reſult thereof ptoved almoſt the utter ruine of the common af- 
faits, and the ſatety of the French: the Prince, who grew daily more 
and more impatient of de ay, and infinitly deſirous to ſee him(elf freed 
from ſiege by a general aſſault, thought it was now high time tò aſſault 
a body df an Army which was languiſhing, afflicted, and macerated by 
famine; ſufferings, and aſſiduous labour, and which ſeemed nor. fit to 
manage Arms, and could but ill bear with the Governouryphlegma- * 
tick patience, who ruling rather like a Cuncator then Dictator, perſi- 
ſted the motè in his refolutjon of overcoming by ſitting ſtill for that he 
ſaw the Enemy reduced to the urmoſt brink of necefſity, and that the” 
main aff ir conſiſted in having patience for a fe days: Butthe news 
which was divulged ot the great ſuccour bothof mea and tent which 
was ſent from Frans and was already arrived in Piedmont, troubled the 
Prince above all things elſe, fearing that if it ſhould come before the 
Siege was raifed, albche Covernours calculations would be ſubverted, 
and the ſiege would be reduced to ics former condition, with little hopes 
that the Governour, who would not move when he bad ſo fait an occa- 
ſion of auertoming. ſhould haz zard his men in keeping off: the ſuccour, 
or in relieving the City, hen he ſhould ſee the Enemies Camp tecruit· 
Hee. ed 
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be brought to fight together hoping tharif the French ſhould be beaten, 
they might: de maſters of the Cy and that if i ſhould be 
worſt ed, they might be maſters of the Citadel q and that the Piedmon- 
teſe, who were im the midſt between them, might be able to — 
the Victors, and ta preſerve their Ducall Family and their owa liber- 
ties; in which buſtling the Prince: might ; promiſe hiniſelf, 
that the remainders of the French Army, as alſo thoſe, of the Citadel, 
being of Enemies become his Friends, might joyn with him iu exelu- 
ding the Spaniards; and he was almoſt certain, that the Govyeenour, to 
ſhungrexer inconveniencies, would: give way that the Citadel ſhould 
rather remain in his hands, then in choſe af the French. The men- 
dator Pefero, one of much experience, and in great authority with the 
Prince, was cry'd up for the Author of theſe caunſels; which being 
divulged about the ( ourt were approved of by the Piedmoateſeno- 
bles , as thoſe who being naturally more inclinedto the French then 
to the Spaniards apprehended, that to fall under the Spaniſh Empire 3 
was the warſt of evils that could befall them. They therefore th 
that, to keep from thai misfortune , they had beſt; embrace any thing 
how flender ſo ever, and expect better fortuna. The — 
oppreſs d by the nearneſs and by the gieatneſs of the danger, N 
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tiogdite way foreten' whe u fat off, yet n Nnever ſcinevitable 
ng Jrmihable ab now; Being therefore: reſoved to do albthat was 
paſtivi] 210 feht ai Letter to uhd0Governout owthe ſeventh of Fuly, 
whevgh ti ſi gui game him, that h could holdtout no lonfet,” and 
Hat liche, eue nov telie ved within four dayes at v furtheſt e would 
without more adee utcept of th French offeri und would fut render 
theCiye MIt E EU ¹-Äo ry ufo ftunate for ie Prince and forthe 
buſſſk io ivorder rovhevglicf; andi to the raifing o tthe fiege; was the 
ruine uf the comitoaafairs;''did overthrow the Princes cauſey'4nd on 
<&i\conygary» raiſed tbe: French Army out of / this extream iprecipice 
and idingec whereiati it was more then manifeſtly rough! The 
ty warngdt e an ſo great ſttrights as the Prince Wald fain 
have inʒ t it bech l ievid to hej for it had great ſtore of Corn, nor 
drd it wakrgrift avbetbreqhar default being much ſupply d by hand- mills 
which were daily munen And timug h in conforminy to whit the Prince 
Rad tit, ibe Goveraour was alſo informed by Don Anton Sncts, of 
rhe afdteſuid wants! who though he was chief of the Kings men and 
affair th ere haudleti in the City, had upon many occaſions appear 
ed apteꝶto pleiſe thePtincep then careful of the Kings conceiament 3 
yet eGo vHnνE“ had rectiv ed conittary intelligence from dthet Cap- 
tains ; aud in pariitulat from Marqueſs serra; who looking more nar- 
rowly itte affairs; .aiew thar the' City might hold out lnger; and 
o e hi mind freely to the Guvernour, and did aſſure him that thete 
were (iſe wo hall offer d io maintain tho City with bread for two 
moneths, at noexorbuant rates : Vhich offen the Prince tetuſed, as 
thinking em impoſſible to be performed; and though there was more 
want of po det then of bread ev it was found that the City held out, 
aud made ſtour ſallies upon the Enemies quarters, twenty days after the 
eleventh of F, und yet had received no recruit in powder; and the 
danger of the Prench ſuccour, which was ſaid to be very neer, proved 
vain 3 for Ls Gi being ſtrouger in Collegvo then the relievers, who 
were not above 3000 Foot, aad ſome Horſe, it was impoſſible for to 
paſs tllat ay, or tò foree the Garriſon, The Governour ſeeing him- 
felt taken off ttom conrinuing his deſignes, and berett of the victory 
which he ſo longed after, and was neer getting, by the Princes ſo preciſe 
preſſures, and reſqlute pto : eſtations, he was much aſtoniſnhed, and was the 
more conſuſed, for that by letters, hich he received at the ſame time, 
he was informed (as hath been ſaid) that the. City was in a far different 
condxion from Hat it was repreſented to be in by the Prince; ſo as 
ſuſpecting the Prihces preſſures muſt needs ayme at ſome hidden end; 
amongſt many things which he thought upon, at laſt he light upon one 
or to either that tie Prince had cloſed with the French, or was upon 
agreeing with thema: And that therefore, that he might the better honeſt 
his ſurrounding of the Town, he put him upon the poynt of ſpeedy re- 
lief, that ſo he might provide for him elf, abandon the King of Spain, and 
b-rake hlmſelf to the King of France; or elſe that he would. revive his 
claim to pu: ting of a Gartiſon into the Citadel. The Governour had 
- alwayeytproceeded (© reſervedly with the Princes , as without either 
aſluring them of his intent, or making them deſpair, he hid ſtill held 
them in expeRation that they ſhould be pleaſed 3 and they were al- 
uon! wayes 
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ways confident to have what they pretended unto either with his will 
or againſt ic 3 wherefore he was torc'd to vary his determination in 
the Enterpriſe , though it proceeded on very ſucceſsfully, and to 
put the cettainty of Victory upon the uncertain chance of a Dye: 
He therefore began greatly to doubt what peradventure was true x 
he knew no better way how to avoid this exigency then by feel- 
ing Paſeroe's Pulſe with offering him fix th Piſtols to procure 
the Prince to delay his expectation of ſuccour for fifteen days, to 
the end that he might the better attend the keeping out of that relief 
which was expected by the enemy from France; hoping, aay firmly 
believing, that if that. ſuccour could be kept our, the Siege would be 
raiſed betore the deſired time of delay ſhould be expired; and that by 
this means he ſhould not need adventure his Forces in relieving the Ci- 
ty. The care of this was committed to Marqueſs Serra, who was 
chiefly truſted by the Governour in carrying on this Siege; but this 
Negotiation not being to be ended ſo ſoon, by reaſon of the difficulty 
ot giving and of receiving advertiſement, and for that it becomes 
thoſe that negotiate in ſuch affairs to wait the conjunRure of times 
the eleventh day being come before the Negotiation was ended, the 
Governour, who had preciſe Orders from the King not to give the 
Prince any. occaſion of foregoitig his party, he ſuffer d himſelf to be 
pul'd on by neceſſity, and by the Prince his inclinations, (as one doth 
ſometimes who rides an unruly horſe) and reſolved, to pleaſe him; be 
therefore agreed upon the doing of it in this manner. The Governour 
was to go trom his quarters of Aantralleri, and Gatta from his of Col- 
legnoupon the break of day, on the eleventh day, upon the ſigu being 
given by certain fires, and ſhould fall upon the enemies Trenches, 
Guta was to aſſault thoſe which were between the Porporate and a cer- 
tain Channel which is called Martinetto 3 and the Governour , thoſe 
which do terminate on the banks of. Poe neer Valentino: that the ſame 
night 1000 Horſe ſhould be ſear tothe Prince by a Foord over the Poe, 
which being joyned to his Horſe: might enable the Prince to ſally 
ſtrongly out of the City that ſame night, and face the enemies Horſe. 
The Prince was to go with this recuit of Horſe, and with the Spaniards 
which were with him, towards Valentino, to facilitate the Govexnours 
entrance on the innerſide; and to the end that theſe three, which were the 
chief, actions might ſucceed the hetter, the Governour was to place 
eight piece of Cannon upon the hills beyond the Poe, and to play there- 
with upon the tops of the Trenches, and drive the enemy from thence, 
and ſo facilitate the aſſault that was to be given on that ſide. Divers 
proviſions alſo were made to the ſame purpoſe, thus 3 The Dragoons 
and Croats: were to de ſent to ſcoure along the other parts of the 
Trenches, to keep them in aw with feigned a ſſaulis, and intent upon 
defending themſelves. .- Don Silvie of Savoy was: to advance towards 
la Stura, with the Horſe that were without, and was to fall upon the 
Quuters beyond the Dora, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he would do ſo. 
The Mountainers beyond the Poe were to aſſault the Forts upon the Ca- 
puchins Hills, with the Horſe which were of the Garriſon of Cheri. 
"Theſe three diverſions were to be made at one and the ſame time, to 
the end that the beſiegers being aſſaulted on theſe three ſides might not 
| Yyyy come 
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tome to affiſt the Trenches which were to be aſſaulted by the Gover- 
nur ad Garrs 3. things being thus ordered, an accident hapned which 
made the Governour alter the hour appointed for the aſſault z he heard 
chat the ſuccour from France was come to Oiavensa, a Town five miles 
from Callegno; and tearing that if G ſhould go to give the aſſault 
by break of day he might run danger of being fallen upon by the 
French; who were the Convoy for the ſuccour, on the back, he ordered 
him to forbeat falling on till goon ; when it the French ſhould not 
move, he ſhould; and according to Orders ſhould give the aſſault; 

but if the French ſhould be already moved, be ſhould keep within his 
quarters till he ſnould receive new Orders, Gare heard, by his Scouts, 
that the French would not move that day; whereof he advertiſed the 
Governout and being come four hours before Sun-ſer to the Trenches, 
he fell touragiouſly upon them with 4000 Foot, and a000 Horſe, his 
firſt aſſlult was bravely tereived, and at laſt he was repuls'd, and had 
ſome of his men ſlain, amongſt which Camp-maſter Emilio Ghiplins, 
la Motta, who was iv defence of that part with bis Regiment diſcharg'd 
the patt of a valiant Souldiet, and judicious Commander; but coming 
with more-vigour to a ſecond aſſault, the Foot ſcaled the Trenches, 
add making way for che Horſe, the Horſe and Foot joyntly entered, 
who, had hey been mote confiderate, this very action had freed the 
City; for the breach which was made being made good by Garriſons 
— H— Line was open, and at the diſpoſal of the Go- 
yernour, who without forcing the Trenches at Valentino might have 
entred by this breach and have deſtroyed the beſiegets, and broken the 
line of cireumvolution 5 and if he had not reſolved to put himſelf to this 
bazatd- by that breach in his poſſeſſion, he might have ſent 
what ſuccours be had pleaſed into Turin; fo as the beliegers loſing 
their hopes of the Siege would have tiſen of themſelves, and have 
wen the buſineſs over; but whilſt Gt, when he had broke into 
the Trenches ran with his Horfe towards the City, according to his 
Ordets fetelved from the Governour, to joyn with the Prince, and 
cared hot t guard the breach which he had made, and whilſt ſome of 
the-Fourrdat were entred fell to plunder the enemies Huts and Pavili- 
ons, and orher ſome to purſue in diſorder thoſe that fled z the French 
who were Utiven from defending: the Trenches had time to get under 
the ſhelter of the Artillery of the Citadel, and to rally, and re- order 
tdemſelves; and being aſñi ſted by many others who were come from 
other parts of the line to help here, they made a good body, and tutn'd 
upon the enemy, who were in diſordet and buſie in plundering, where · 
bf they flew and wounded many j ind it bapted that Don Mirbele Pig 
natello, Captain of the Rere, who entred therewith, when thoſe that were 
entred betore were ill handled by the French, wut aſſaulted as he would 
have defended hingſelf 5 and though be reſiſted ftoutiy, yet taving no 
Hotſe, for they wereall gone towards the City, he found he could not 
well keep the field ; ſo ſpying a little Fort not far off, berwetn the City 
and the Hine of Tircamvolution, he emred thereinto with the beſt of bis 
men, thinking to defend himſelf there; but the Fort not being able to 
receive ſo many men, choſe who got ia reſiſted as long as their powder 
liſted; and afterwards: betook themſelves to their Pikes; but the de- 
| ; fendants 
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fendants valour was overpower d by the multitude of French, who till 
encreaſing in numbers took the Fort, and put all the defendants to the 
ſword, except Pignatello, and ſome Officers, who were taken priſo- 
ners; what with theſe, and ſome others that were amongſt the Tents 
500 of the Spaniſh Army were ſlain, but not without revenge; fol 
many more French periſned, amongſt which two .Camp marſhals, 
twelve Lieutenants, four Captains and ſeven Officers, and Colonel 
St. Andrea was taken priſoner, * The worſt that befel the beſieged was, 
that the French making'uſeof the errour committed by the relievers 
preſently made up the breach of the Trench which G4tta had aban- 
doned, and kept out 70 load of powder, part whereof fell into the 
hands of:the Enemy, and part was carried ro Collegyo, The Prince 
Had no notice given him that the hour of aſſault was altered; for the 
ſhortneſs of time and difficulty of giving advertiſement could not per- 
mit its hetheietore waited all. that night in Arms with his men, ex- 
pecting an aſſault ſhould be given at break of day, and that the re-in- 
torcemeat of Horſe by Vanchiglia (hould appears be continued in this 
poſture till noon; but failing at laſt of his ſo long expeRation, and not 
expecting that any thing that had been promiſed ſhould be performed, 
he much unwillingly retre ted to the City, and diſmis d his men who 
weie very weary, that they might repoſe themſelves after their long 
watching, and pa ins which they had taken the preceding night: when 
not many hours ater he heard of the aſſault given by Gta; and not 
long ater he might ſee the Souldiers appear victorious, who brought 
him certain news of the ſuccours being entred; wherefore he ſudd-nly 
ſummon'd al his Souldiers to their Enſigns, and though he had not 
above 300 Horſe with him, he notwithſtanding reſolved to go towards 
Valentino, to facilitate the Governours entry on that fide, according to 
agreement; he took Tavora's and Serra's Brigades along with him, and 
the Burgondian Souldiets, and advancing with his Cavalry towards 
the Trenches he took the hedge which incompaſſed the Fort which ſhel- 
ters the way that comes from Montcalleri and Pioppiʒ he ſent others to get 
ground upon the Fort which defends Valentino towards the City 3 and a 
number of Ci: ixens, who went out with the Prince, joyning with ſome 
of Serra's men, took a redoubt firſt, and then got in even to the Pa- 
lace of Valentins, which they took and plundred. Gatta at this time 
joyned with the Prince, together with 2000 Horſe which were entred 
before; ſo as being thus ſtrongly recruited he advanced towards the 
Trenches which were then aſſaulted by the Governour on the our fide, 
or ready to be aſſaulted; and being gottento Pioppi he took a Farm- 
houſe and a neighbouring Chappel which environed the Fort which was 
aſſaulted on the out fide3 and though he ſaw the ſouldiers very deſi- 
rous to fall upon the ſame Fort on the infide, yet he held it better to re- 
ſtrain their forwardneſs, till he might ſee the ſuccourers Enſigns :d- 
vanced in that Fort; for the Governour, at the ſame time that Gt 
ſſaulted the Trenches, was gone from his quarters to Mentcalleri, and 
went to aſſault Valentino; but not with any intention of adventuring 
the reſt ot his Forces the e: his chief end was to entertain the Enemy 
ia deiending that part, ſo as they might nct oppoſe Gatta, who when 
| he ſhould have broken into the line of circumvolution was to joyn 
Yyyy 2 with 
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with the Prince, and fall joyntly on che Trenches on the inſide, and aſ- 
6K the aſſault from withour, to the end that the Trench being thrown 
dowa both wirbin and without, they might raiſe the Siege, and ruine 
the beſizger:. The eight Cangons on the Hill beyond the Poe had 
{rom the break of the day plaid unceſſantly upon the Parapets of the 
Trenches about Valentins, which were to be afſaulteds and having 
broken down 8 Bulwark which was neer the banks of Poe, towards 
which the Governor ſeat Don Lewis di Lincaftro, with his Brigade 
and with many Ladders, Bridges and little Huts, after whom be alſo 
ſeat the other Camp-waſter Don Foven Artiaga, with his Brigade, 
and with ſome of Prince Borſss and Don Jun Pignatellos Brigades, 
againſt a Fort which flank d the way from Montcalleri, and which was the 
ſame upon which the Prince expected to ſee the victorious Enfigns ſetʒ 
but thele and the reſt being ſomewhat at aloſs, they occaſioned ſome 
confuſion ; yet they went on to an aſſault; but though the aſſault were 
twicę re inforced they could do no good upon it, but were at laſt for- 
ced to retreat; wherefore the Governour, finding that the aids from 
within were not an{werable to his Forces without, — to apprehend 
Gatts's ſucceſs, ſince he could not hear that he was entred; ſo as night 
drawing on, and having loft 500 Foot in that aſſault, and fix Caps, 
tains, he cauſed a retreat to be beaten, and gave over the enterpriſes a 
mare unfortunate or diſaſtrous ſuccaur then this hath not been read of; 
for it ended very unfortunately, not only for that Gati« had no ways 
aided the Governour in his aſſault, nor for that he had net guarded nor 
kept open the breach he had made, and whereby he entred 5 but for 
that having carried neither powder nor victuals with him, it ſerved to 
no purpoſe 5 for without theſe thoſe that were entred were neither able 
to force the Enemies quarters, nor to defend the City; ſo as their en- 
trance did but lutle good, nay rather harm, fincethey were to be fed 
by the Cities Victuals; thoſe who entred, being as it were ſo many 
impriſaned Sampfens, imployed in nothing! but in turning about Hand- 
mills, to ſupply themfelves with Victuals and the City with Grift : nor 
did the miſchief ceaſe here; for the Governours Army being deprived 
of ſo noble a part of his men, who being broken into the Trenches 
werethere ſhut up, was rendred unable foi bringing any more ſuccour 5 
and onthe contrary, the French Army was hereby freed from all dan- 
gei ʒ it languiſhed before tor hunger, and was only ied with {lender 
hopes whett er the ſuccour which was expected from France would 
force its way, or no, through the Pals, and oppofition which was made 
at Collegns; where their tear was certainly greater then their hopes: 
but Gatra's aſſault removed all difficulties, for that he might give, it he 
hid left but a (mall Garriſon in Callegno, and the Gates almoſt open; 
ſo as the French ſuccour made uſe of the occaſion, and almoſt beyond 
all cxpeRation came the next day after Gatta's entrance to the Enemies 
Camp, and having recruited it with Victuals and Men did in an inſtant 
tree it from the miſery it was in, being almoſt ready to ask mercy of the 
Enemy, or to retreat as it did at Cheri, and made it frollick and coura- 
gious, and of being almoſt conquered it became Conqueror; and 

aving no cauſe to fear the Spaniſh Army, it became doubly formida- 
ble; as well by the encreaſe of its own Forces, as by the weakning on, 
the 
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the Spaniſh Army. The Scene of affairs being thus ſtrangely altered, 
new and more fervent rancours and reciprocal complaints aroſe be- 
rweea the Prince and the Governour , and between their Souldiers and 
Captains; each of them laying the fault of this diſaſter upon other; 
The Governour, that he was roo much importuned co this ation by the 
Prince, and ſaid that if he had continued a few days longer in bis own 
courſe he had aſſuredly gotten a famous Victory, without effuſion of 
blood; he alſo complained that the Prince had not aſſiſted from with- 
in the aſſault which he gave without, which was the occaſion of all 
the mis fortune; oa the contrary, the Prince exclaimed horribly upon 
the Governour, for that he had not ſent him any Horſe by Vanchiglia, 
that he came not really, and with all his Forces to aſſault the Trenches; 
that he had altered the time appointed without giving him any notice; 
and he alſo complained of ſome leſſer failings, which he ſaid did concur 
tothe misfortune of the ſucceſs, Ir would be too tedious to relate the 
bitter accuſations which they laid one upon another, or rather the re- 
dargutions which paſt between the fautorers of them both; to in- 
on upon which too accurately belongs not to the Office of à good 
riter. 

The Governour, ſeeing this unfortunate ſucceſs, and the loſs of 
thoſe men who were entred the City without Ammunition, bit his fin- 
gers ends for madneſs, was grieved at the very heart, and blamed him- 
felt for having ſuffered himſelf to be removed from his firſt reſolution 3 
and confidering that the miſchief would be yergreater, and irrecovera- 
ble, unleſs he could find ſome means to ſend Ammunition of War in- 
to the City, he caſt about how he might do it; and having long thought 
upon the buſineſs, he could not light upon a better way then to convey 
it over by the Ford of the Poe called Margerita, over againſt Yauchilia 5 
he therefore ſent ſome loads underneath the Hill, which coming into 
the Valley which anſwers upon that Foord, they came to the River: 
but the Governour having made figns to the Prince by fome fires, that 
he ſhould ſend Horſe to the River to receive them (tor all commerce 
between the beſieged and the Spaniſh Camp was fo block'd upas they 
could not converſe but by ſuch ſigus)that now hapned which doth otten 
times fall out, that the ſigns not being underſtood, but very little good 
was got thereby ; ſo as none appearing from the City at the Foord, the 
Carriages returned back by the ſame way that they went: And oa the 
other fide, fearing what might enſue if no help were found out agaiaſt 
this default, got together as much Salt-peter and Sulphur as he could, 
whereby he provided, though bur in a ſcant meaſure, for the neceſſary 
and daily defence: But the Governours Forces being ſo diſ - joyned as 
they could not be of any help one to another, and finding that the Ene - 
mies Forces were not only retreſh'd, but recruited, he began to berhink 
himſelf rather how to ſecure thoſe men which he yet had, then how to 
relieve the City, or how to recove: his loſſcs; ſo as giving over his 
ficſt deſign of famiſhing or beſieging the French Camp, nay, doubting 
the ſafety ot his abode at Montcaleri, he would provide himſelf of a 
more ſecure quarter: Repaſſing therefore back again over the Poe, over 
the which he had paſſed a little before with ſuch glory and honour, he 


went to his firſt quarters upon the Hills, where he thought he might keep 
more 
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more ſaſe from being affxulted, where he might better deſend himſelf, 
and wacch any occaſion which ſhould be offered ot- relieving the City; 
whict Harceuri perceiving be took a courſe, that teating lels to be al- 
ſaul:ed on the other ſid beyond the Pee, he night draw many of his 
Forces cloſer. toge her; and joyn d them almoſt :alb in deſence of the 
bridge and dapachins Forts, where he made new Forts and new Tren- 
ches, tft he might tbe bettec reſiſt any attempt tbat the Enemy might 
make upon thoſe confining parts: Nor herewithah content, laving by 
experience known how eaſily the Enemy had made-way to relieve the 
Cuy, what danger his Army bad jncurr'd by Gutes entrance, he 
ſtrove to prevent the like diſaſters for the future: He therefore began a 
{econd kd eof circumvolution, which was two thirds leſſer in com paſs 
then the farmer 3 which though it needed a leſſer number of Souldi- 
ers to de end it, j et hediew a good patt of the Garriton out of the Ci- 
tadel to guard this ſecond line, which beginning trom the furthermoſt 
angle of tt e Citadel ſtruck ſtrait toward 44 Dora, and eroſſing the Do- 
ra ex ended it ſelf a little further, and then falling towards the Poe 
eacloſed the new Park; and then croſſing the Dora again drew neer 
the banks of Poe, and running along thereby to Valentins joyned in a 
crooked line to the Citadel, from wheace it began. ihe Citizens 
were much afflicted at this ſecond line; whoſe numbers being en- 
cteaſed both in Mea and Horſe, they were forced to let them 
partake of that Bread and Forrage which was hardly. ſufficient 

tor themſelves: Finding therefore, tot certain, that things could not 
continue long in this condition, they began to think of a remedy: Ma- 
ny catreated the Prince to attempt getting out of the City, and to get 
with a good ſtrength of Horſe tothe Governour; and to try whether 
be could prevail more with him by his preſence then by his Letters, to 
do ſome gallant action for the freeing of the City more then he had yer 
done: They wilh'd him alſo to conſider, that when his perſon ſhould 
be ſate, come what would come, the common Affairs would not be ſo 
much damnified as if he ſhould meer. with any misfortune in his own 
perſon; and out of this reſpect only he was ſollicited by Letters from 
the Governour, But the Prince reiuſed abſolutely to do fo, not being 
able to abandon his Siſters in the common danger, who had followed 
their Brothers fortune with ſuch conſtancy 5 nor to forſake that Coun- 
trey where he was born a Prince, nor thoſe people who to maintain his 
Cauſe had put themſelves into thoſe troub!es: And this Propoſal be- 
ing abſolutely denied, it was reſolved that G41 (who whilſt he kept 
idle in the City, by reaſon of the Souldiers and Horſe that were entred 
with him, was rather an incumbrance then a help) ſhould attempt 
forcing the Line wich the ſame Horſe that he brought with him, at the 
ſame place ot the Porporata by which he had entred, and ſhould go joyn 
with the Governour; whercby the City was to receive a double ad- 
vantage which ſhould thereby be caſed of the great burthen of main- 
taining ſo many Horſe, and the Relievets ſhould be made better able 
to aſſiſt it. This motion was preſeatly embraced, and put in execution, 
every one thinking that it might be eaſily effected; for the Enemy ha- 
ving drawn almoſt all his Forces towards the hills had left all the other 
parts ſlightly guarded, _ G4] went out in the dark ot night with the 
Neapolitan 
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Neapolitan and Dutch Horſe, being guided by ſome Troops of Cros 
ats, and one of the Prince Cardinals Troops, led on by Count Breglia, 

which carried ſpaces and mattocks ro throw down the Trenches, and 
which might level] che way for the reſt, who kept with Cant under the 
Baſtion della Conſolata, expecting News when the way ſhould be le- 
vell d. Theſe went out, and luckily threw down the firſt Line, and 
afterwards (though with ſome more difficulty) the ſecond s bur th 
met with a very great impediment beyond ir, which was a great dite 
newly digg'd behind the Trench, whereinto the water ef Dora was 
brought; and for their further misfortune, the earth of the Trench 
which was beaten down falling into the Ditch, and mingling wich the 
water made it muddy, and harder to be paſy'd over: Wherefore being 
aſtoniſhed at this difficulty, which they ſaw was not to be overcome, 
whilſt they were thinking what to do, they were diſcover'd by the Ene- 
my; and though ſome of them eſcaped by wading«hrough the ditch, 
many, notwithſtanding, who attempted the ſame ſtuck faſt, and not 
being able to recover themſelyes were taken Priſoners , or were 
ſtifled in the mud, amongſt which Captain Lamas was one of the firſts 
the greateſt part fled towards the City, ſome whereof ſaved themſelves, 
ſome were ſlain, or taken priſoners by the Enemy. 641 ſeeing this 
misfortune gave over his intended voyage, and went into the City a- 
gain; which not being any wayes eaſed by its diſgorgement returned 
to its former ſtreights; which the Citizens endeavouting to get out of, 
and finding that the ſcatcity of Griſt, which was eacreaſed by the many 
mouths which were added to the cating the eof, was that which would 
haſten their deaths, they attempted to open another channel to the Dora, 
2 little below the old and accuſtomed our, which was notwithſtandi 
much hindred by rhe Enemy. The Engineers diſputed very mu 
whether the lowneſs of the Dora would not hinder the deſign, but ĩt 
proved eiſie; though not without much danger and labour, and ex- 
ce of time; for they could notework but by night, by reaſon of the 
nemies Musketiers; yet ina months ſpace they perfected the work, 
but could bring water only to four Mills, which was a great conſolati- 
on to the City 5 but this comfort laſt ed not long 3 for the Enemy after 
having endeavoured by divers Batteries to beat down the Mills, which 
wete ootwithRanding fruſtrated by the diligence of the beſieged; Ha- 
court made an out · let for the water on the oppoſite fide of the River, 
by which the water was turn'd away and the Mills were left dry 3 
ir remained that ſome proviſion might be found out to furniſh the 
City with Atamunition of War, fince by the abundance of Hand- 
| Millswhich were made they provided ſufficiently for Griſt, The Co- 
vernour agreed with the Prince to fend him 200 load of Ammunition 
at a cettain hour of night, which was to be conducted by Den Viaces- 
4 Gong, accompanied dy a good body of Horſe, which was to 
bring the fupply to Ia Motta s quatter 4 Whither the Prince was to ſend 
- Horſeto receive it : but neither did this deſign proſpet; for the nights 
being vety ſhort, and Gong being to foord over ia Sera und la Dore, 
after he had foorded over the Poe, before he could come to the place ap- 
pointed, be knew he could not get thither before the Sun would be up g 
fo as petceiving day break a little after he had gotten ovex the * = 

ear 
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fearing leſt he might be met by the way, be returned back. T bis night 
the Prince was come in his own perſon out of the City to receive ſo ne- 
ceſſary and fo deſired a recruit; and with him was Don Antonio Sotte- 
le with all the Horſe, back d by Marqueſs Serra with Foot; and being 
come to the place appointed he was diſcovered, and aſſaulted by the 
Enemies Horſe, The Prince withſtood the aſſault manfully, and at- 
ter a ſore conteſt repuls'd the Enemy, wherein 44 Serra behaved him- 
ſelf gallantly, who ſheltering the Horſe with his Musketiers afforded 
them conveniency of forcing the aſſailants to wheel about, who being 
purſued left above 200 of their men behind them, and five Captains 
wounded ; not above ten of the Prince his Forces being left be- 
hind, amongſt which a Dutch Captain, who being ſtript was, to the 
admiration ot all men, found to be a woman; who having always kept 
company amongſt Souldiers in mans habit, was never known to be 
what ſhe was, but alway convecſing like a man, and fighting as vali- 
antly as any man, was in a few years gotten from being a Foot Souldi- 
er to be a Captain of Horſe 5 when ſhe was taken, her life was offer d 
her if ſhe would demand it; but ſhe ſcorning ſo low a behaviour, choſe 
rather, with an undaunted ſpirit and high words, to die honourably, 
then to live a life which ſhe ſhould have obtained unworthily. The day 
beginning to clear, and the Prince ſeeing no Ammunition appear, he 
ordered a retreat, which was orderly and gallantly made even in the 
face of the Enemy, though got without much grief for not being ſuc- 
coured by their long expected Ammunition 5 but ere long the beſieged 
were provided of Powder and all things neceflary for defence, by an 
unuſual and never before pragifed or known way, convey d with ſafety 
and ſpeed from the Camp to the City, Commerce being block'd up, 
as hath been often ſaid, between the Camp and the City, ſo as there 
was great trouble of giving and receiving advice upon reciprocal occur- 
rences and neceſſities; a certain invention was found out, by a hollow 
Buller, whereinto Letters were put, and the hole ſtop d up with a ſtop- 
ple made of a piece of Wire; which being put into a piece of . 
was ſhot from the Camp into the City, and from the City into the 
Camp, the fign being formerly giyen by a great ſmoak, to them who 
were to receive it; that they might watch where the Bullet fell: by 
this means the Prince and Governour converſed freely, ſuch convey- 
ance being to be ſeat hourly; which were afterwards,by way of mocke- 
ry, called flying Poſts; and as it is not bard to add to things, which have 
been formerly found to ſucceed well, this lucky and uſeful invention 
was improved in the conveying of Ammunition for War in bigger 
Bullets, capable of fitteen pound weight of Powder, which being more 
carefully ſqueezed together and put into a Mortar-piece, were by the 
force of fire blown into the City over the Heads and Trenches of the 
beſiegers who were very angry thereat ; and finally, this invention ſerved 
to furniſh the City with Salt-peter, and with Salt, for want whereof it 
ſuffer d much; eſpecially, ſince men being glad, for want of other meat, 
to eat the fleſh of horſes, this food eaten without Salt cauſed much ſick- 
nels and mortality in the City: above a thouſand of theſe Balls or Bul- 
lets were thrown into the City, which furniſhed the beſieged with 
above 15000 pound weight of Powder, Thus did the beſieged be- 

bave 


vn 
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bave themſelves, ſparing: their Victuals by parcimony, and encreaſing 
their Griſt by Hand-mills 3 and provided for their defence by this new 
device of flying Bullets, comforting themſelves with hopes of being 
one day fte:d from ſo many affliions ; amongſt theſe adventures it 
fell our, tbat Monſieur d Argenſon, and Monſieur di Govone; 'who was 
Governour bf the Citadel, as they went from the Camp to Pinar volo 
were taken priſonets by two Troops of -Horle; carried to Cheri, and 
were by order from the Governour feat to Millan. Argenſon was Pre - 
{dent of the Senate at Grenoble, a Gown- man, but very well credited 
in Affairs both of Peace and War; and of ſuch authority, as little of 
any moment was done without bis approbation, not only in the Camp, 
but neither in all Piedamont. The Prince and Governour were very 
well pleaſed with. the taking of theſe two Gentlemen; for having it in 
their thoughts to ſur prize the Citadel, which was but weakly garriſon d, 
a good part of the Garriſon being drawn out and placed (as hath been 
ſaid) in guarding the inward Line; they thought that the Citadel would 
be the more ealily taken now that it wanted a Governour; and now 
the competition about the Garriſon, which had formerly been the oc- 
caſion of all the ſcandal, and of the ill Government of the preſent 
War, and which, as it were, ſpoil'd and diſordered all the common de- 
ſigns, could be no longer an obſtacle ; for the Prince having upon this 
occaſion deſired the Governour, that he would give over his pretenti- 
ons. The Governour, who ſaw all things in ſo deſpetate and ruinous 
a caſe, was better content that ir ſhould fall ĩnto the Prince his hands, 
then into thoſe of the French; and reſolved at laſt, though too late, to 
pleaſe the Prince therein; but this too late remedy ſerved but little to 
the expiring enterpriſe. The Prince when he had obtain d his deſire, 
ſaid (for what reaton it is not known) that it was not now time to make 
the intended attempts which made the Governour interpret the pro- 
poſed enterpriſe in a ſiniſter ſence; as if the Prince, verily belicving 
that he ſhould have his defare denied; had intended to take ſome fair 
pretence of concluding the treaty of a ent with the French, which 
was never yet laid down; ſo the deſigu of ſurprizing the Citadel va- 
niſh'd, diffidence and miſ-underſtandings did daily encreaſe; all was 
full ot jealouſie, which diſcompoſed all Negotiations : Yet the Go- 
vernour took no notice of any thing, by reaſon of the preciſe Orders 
which he had from the King 3 he continually provided the Prince with 
all things neceſſaty 3 and particularly with Powder, though not with- 
out great expence; he liſtned willingly ito any thing that the Prince 

propounded touching the relief of the City; but he interpoſed ſuch 

difficulties in all atrempts, as retarded the execution till the occaſion 

was Over 5 nay, to ſeem no leſs deſirous of relieving the Prince, then 

the Prince was of being relieved, he would ſometimes propound other 

courſes which might appear better and more convenient then thoſe =_ 

poſed by the Prince 3 which afforded matter of diſpute between them, 

which of their opinions were the belt ; ſo as whilſt the buſineſs was argu- 

ing, the opportunity of putting either of their opinions in execution was 

let ſlip: by which it might be conjectured that the Governour being 

unwilling to adventure more then he bad done on the eleventh of Fly, 

entertain d the Princes propoſals _ in words and appearance, cher 

ZZZ in 
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in glitys Bet ſo much doubting the weakneſs of his own Forces, as 
diſtruſtiog the Prince his correſponding with him in the executing 
what ſh nl be attempted, à be had experienced in his aſſaulting al- 
levtine, - Amidſt theſe diffidences which paſt between the Prince and 
the Gqyernour, 2 ſad accident hapned in the City, which might eaſily 
have tuin d the whole bulinefs, had not a ſudden remedy been found. 
The Sauldicrs began to fail of their pay, and it was impoffible for the 
Goveragur to pay them ſo as the want of pay being added to their 
neceſticons living» many began to (peak big z the Griſons being more 
ſeditious then the ruſt gaveapparentiigns of Mutiny and the other Na- 
tions. ware likely to have followed their example, had not the prime 
Authour and Head of this ſedition been impriſoned by his Colonel, 
condemn'd to die, and pteſently made to pals the pikes in the preſence 
of them al}, The terrour of which example, though it did for the 
' preſent quietthen all, yet the ſame neceſſity remaining, more univer- 
verſal (edition was likely to have aroſe ; Bur the meer fame of Marqueſs 
Sergs's wealth, which won him credit thorough all the Towas of Europe, 
did the lib e in Tarinzſo as the meer news that he defired to take up mony 
upon ĩatereſt, brought him in all the ready mony that thoſe of Tarin had: 
who thinking it more ſecure in bis hands then in their own houſes, lent it 
tim, ta ſeeure them from the Souldiers ſedition, and from firing the 
City, Me having hy — ATI" _ 150000 Doan did 
by making ready payment pacific the Souldier not onely for that 
— 2 whole fiege 3 but the jealouſies did ſtill encreaſe 
hetwess the Prince & the Governourz who finding himſelf daily prefs'd 


by the Ninco t new undertakings, and being threatened by him that he 
would cloſr with the French, unleſs theGovernour would do as he would 


have him 2 be bethoughthimſelf alſo of treating with the French, ſo to 
make the Prince jealous: He beld the impriſonment of Preſident Ar- 
genſap to ho 4 good expedient herein; in whoſe writings which he had 
with him, when be waz taken priſoner, an inſtruction was found from 
theKing of F rapce, ſufficiently contrary to both the Princes intereſts, and 
ig particular, to Thowaſe's perſon; Aud this Prefident being one who 
knew moſt of the ſecret practices belonging to Italy and Pied mont, the 
Govergour ſent Abbot Vaſſues to treat with him in the Caſtle of il. 
las, where he was priſoner : The Abbot was wary and quick - witted, 
and very fit to carry on ſuch a buſines, and a great Confident of the 
Govergourss and (which was moſt requitable in this preſent occur- 
rence) very ill inelined to the Princes, and to the Houle of Savey z and 
it was knows, that Argenſen being in Vallentino the year before, when 
the laſt Truce was there treated on and concluded, and wherein Argenſon 
wat imploy d on the behalf of France, and the Abbot on that of Spain 3 
the Abbot in ſome ſamiliar diſcourſe which paſt between him and 

Argen ſan, laid (were it in jeſt or in earneſt) that it would do well for the 
two Kings, and for the preſervation ot peace and common union, if 

they would deſtroy the Houſe of Sey, and divide the Tertitory there- 

unto belonging between them; ſince it was found by experience, that 

the Princes of, that Family were the fomenters of the continual Warr 

and Diſſentioas between the two Crowns. To which ſpeeches though 

the Pieſident anſwered ſome what roundly, that his Kings intention was 

not 
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not onely to maintain, but to ſupport and further aggrandixe that Houſes 
yet it was thought that the Governour being encouraged by theſe in- 
ſtructions which were found with the Preſident, failed not to ſound the 
buſineſs, and to introduce ſome Treaty which might not be very good 
forthe Prince; if for nothing elſe, yet that he might at leaſt deal with the 
Prince, as che Prince dealt with him. What the reſult thereof was is 
not known, the buſineſs being wholly conjectural, and which had no 
foundation but onely the Abbots going to the Prelidenr, Bur it may 
well be aſſi: med, that the Prince did contract no ſmall jealouſies by this 
expedition, which he thought tended much to the pr. judice of his 
intereſts; which he did manifeſt by taking away the mannaging of the 
common concernments from the Nuntio, who was a great Confident 
of the Governours, which he put into the hands of thoſe that adhered 
unto. the French, all things neceſſary for bodily ſuſtenance growing 
this mean while daily more and more ſcarce in the City 3 and the Forces 
ia the Spaniſh Camp decreaſing, affairs were brought to great extre- 
mity to both of them: And though about 2500 Foot were come to the 
Spaniſh Camp from the Maritime parts, yet did this recruit laſt but 4 
while, more falling fick then were well; and the number of thoſe that 
tan away being added to thoſe that were fick, the Camp was in a ſhort 
time much leſſened, - On the contrary, the French Camp did daily 
Increaſe in numbers and Forces; and though there was much mortality 
amongſt them alſo, yet was tt e arrival of new recruits greater then the 
mortality. The news of Harcourt's good and generoùs actions being 
divulg' d in France drew many noble men and Gentlemen from that 
Court to Fiedmant; many Lords came nobly attended thither at their 
own expence, and many greater recruits came thither. Marqueſs 
Fillarey with 1500 Burgondian Foot, and 400 Horſe, Count Tonnitre 
from Dolipheny with 400 Horſe, all of them of the nobleſt of tha: Coun- 
try, which he commanded under the title of Conſtables and Monſieur 
at Cafteilans trom Provence with four Foot Regiments, and 300 Horſe. 
Sa as in ſo great a diſ- equality of Forces, n was thought impoſſibleto te- 
heve the City : And yet the Prince, who was indefatigable both of 
and mind, and vety vigilant upon all occaſions, having by ſeve- 
tall night ſallies found the Bnemy to be dowſie and negligeat in their 
guards, did likewife obſerve a woodden bridge, which was newly 
thrown over the Poe by the French, between Yalentias and the Capu- 
chins bridge. And judging it very convenient for his ends, he d 
to bring in fuccour by it 3 this bridge was guarded by onely two ſmall 
Forts. neer the foot of the bridge vbich was · on the leit fide of theR ive? 
towards Valentino, the other end being totally — 7 They 
therefore that would come thither from the City muſt make way by 
the lower Valley, and then take ſome little works not far from the aforey 
ſaid petty Forts, and afte ward the Forts themlelves. © Theſe difficul- 
ties did not at all trouble the Prince, who thought they might all be over- 
come, it all tbe Forces which could be raiſed in the C would go out 
unex pectedly by night and fall upon them: He therefore defrred that 
when he ſhoutd have overcome all thole difficulties, and ſhould be 
maſter of the bridge, that the Gove:nour ſhould be ready with all his 


Forces, on the oth. x fide, to pals over the River by that bridge, and 
| 2222 2 joyn 
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joyn with him in ſuppreſſing the French Camp; wherein he did not 
doubt of; ſucceſs. And to the end that the weakneſs of the Govern- 
ours Camp might not keep him from taking this reſolution, he ordered 
Don 31h to joyn with the Governour with 1000 Foot and 600Horie, 
and that the Marqueſs Bagnaſcoſhould do the like with a thouſand other 
Foot; by means of which recruits, and of 2000 Foot that were come 
from Millain, he thought che Governour could not under pretence 
of weakneſs refuſe the propoſal, He therefore acquainted him with his 
advice; with his reiſons for it, and with the manner and form how it 
ſhould be put in practice, deſiring and exhorting him, that he would 
aſſiſt him on his fide with all poſſible force and punctuality, and joyn 
freely in this attempt; which, as it might juſtly be thought to be the 
liſt, ſo he did promiſe unto himſelt it thould prove the happy end of 
the ſiege and of the war. He alſo writ unto him what was to be done 
for tte happy conduct of the eaterpriſe, which was, that he was to 
come privately with all his men about the going down of day, and 
that he ſhould be two hours before day at the foot of the hill, 
that was neareſt the Btidge, where be ſhould tarry till he ſaw the 
ſix ſquibs fly, which he would give fire unto when be ſhould 
be-maſter of the bridge, that then he ſhould advance to the bank, 
and joyn with him by the bridge; concluding that he. ſhould let 
him know ſometime; that day, whether he would do this or not; 
for otteryiſe he proteſted he could hold out the lege no longer, but 
was reſolved to cloſe with the French. This propoſal, to boot that ge- 


neral diffidences made againſt it, and the Governours wonted averſion 
to Hazard, more then he had already done, - ſeemed full of difficulty 


and dagger, and impoſſible to be effected, and deftruRiveto-what both 
the Governour aud the Prince was to do. For as for the Prince, he 
being to fight by night againſt an Enemy, recruited by new and gallant 
Forces, and many of the Nobility, againſt ſeveral Trenches and For- 
tifications, the. attempt would be more then raſn; and as forthe Go- 
vernour, though fortune ſhould fo favour the Prince his bold attempt, 
as that he ſnould make himſelf maſter of the bridge; yet the other miſ- 
fortunes remained, which were to be met with in paſſing over the Rivers 
for the bridge by which they were to paſs over was not made of ſound 
timber, but onely ſuſtained by ſmall rafters,and ſo ſtreight, as not above 
three togt,could march over it a breſt, without ſides or parape ets, ex- 
poſed on the one {ide to the Muskets of the bridge neer thꝭ C apuchins, 
and behind to the Arillery placed upon the Capuchins Covent. So as 
give it for granted that the bridge were both ſquad and firms, thoſe that 
ſhould paſs paſs over it muſt needs be torne in pieces hy the Musket- 
ſnot aad by the Artillery; nd thoſe few who by miracleſhonld get to the 
other ſhoar, not being ſhelter d by thoſe very little Forts, they muſt: 
neceſſarily be welcomed over by the Enemies Musketiers, who would 
undoubtedly be come thither and would kill them; ſo as they ſhiuld 
not come to relieve others, but to be ſla n themſelves... Out of theſe 
Reaſons; the Prince bis defign which was carried on rather out of, a 
great deſire of freeing himſelf, then by any well weighed -reaton,. was 
not /approv.d by the Governour: Bur becaule the cloſing with the 
French, and ſuxtender of the City, was added incaſe of refuſal, the Go: 

| 8 253 vernour 


\ 
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vernour reſolyed to ſatisfie the propoſal rather in ſhew then in ſubſtance. 
Ide Prince was therefore inform d, that he ſhould be ſatisfied according 
to his own manner and to this purpoſe the Governour moved the 
ſame night with his men towards tbe place appointed. The Prince 
elieving in the Governours cotreſpondency betook himſelf cheer- 
fully ro the buſineſs ; be gave order that a thouſand Dutch, who guard- 
ed the. Trenches oppoſite to the Citadel, ſhould at the ſign of goi 
off of 'a Cannon aſſault the Citadel; to divert the Enemy 1 65 
important a place, he diſpoſed: of the Eccleſiaſticks, and others of 
the weak vulgar, in defence of the Walls; he went out of the City 
himſelf with the reſt of the Garriſon, and with ſuch Citizens as were 
fitteſt to manage Arms; and being full ot hopes, he appointed ſeveral 
parts fot falling. on to his beſt expetienced Commanders; he deputed 
others to defend thoſe ways by which the Enemy might break in to di- 
ſtutb them: all theſe Commanders did their deyoires the line of the 
inward Circumvolution was broken, and the other Fortiſications taken 
then coming to the Bridge, they alſo eaſily maſtered the other ſmaller 
Forts; ſo as the Prince ſeemed to have wholly p:xformed his par'. The 
laſt thing that was to be done was to give fite to the ſquibs, whereby to 
call in the Governour; but he came not; ſome ſaid, becauſe he was 
killed who was to fire the ſquibs 3 but this appearing to be too unlikely 
others ſaid; that the Priace knowing that che Governour was too far off | 
to come in time enough with his men to his facedur, thought it was ſu- - 
perfluous to give ſite tothe ſquibsʒ which appeared to be lets likely then 
the former alledged reaſon; the truth was, that the little Forts were 
not well taken, when allthe French flock d in ſo faſt as they were aban- 
doned as ſpeedily as they were taken; thoſe that defended one of them 
ran away and thoſe of the other, who made ſome reſiſtance, were 
cut in pieces, ſo as there was no time to call inthe Governout by firing 
the ſquibs, who had he been come to the Bridge which was recovered 
by the French; could not haye gotten thereby over to joyn with the 
Prince. The whale French Camp moved at the firſt going off of the 
Cannon, which was the figa given by the Prince to his men to fall on; 
and General Harcourt, accompanled by a good body of men, hazard- 
ed himſelf in the buſineſs 5 but being entertained by Marqueſs Serra 
who was appointed to deſend that ſtation, though he met with ſtout op. 
poſition, yet more men coming in unto him, he made his way thorow 
the Enemy; in which conflict Serra fought valiantly; but having loſt 
his Serjeant- Major, ſix Captains, and many of his beſt Sqnldiers, he 
was forced, for ſafety of his life, to throw himſelf down head long into 
2 Valle) that was below. x.. 4 4 3 5 
Central Harcourt did at this time alſo run great hazard of his liſe, be - 
ing ſhot with a musłket· bullet thorow' the brims of his hat, and thoro 
the lock of his hair 3 and yet b&ving-rid his bands of Serra, he haſted 
to recovetithe Bridges whither at the ſame time came alſo Viſcount Tu- 
renna, Pleſiu, Pralin, the Dowagers two Generals, Count Tonniere, 
andthe chiefeit ot the Camp, from ſeveral places, who — re- 
covered the little Forts; and when it was cleer day, the Afitilanes being 
plaid upon by the Cannon from the Capuchins Covent, the Prince, at- 
ter a long and ſtout reſiſtance, got gallaatly out of the Conflict, and 


tetteated 
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retteatad with ia men icuratda the Ciſy, ha viag leſt behind him about 
250 of bu men, (wbersai fame: were ſlain, ſome taken, ) and having 
ſtain 4amany. of 1be-Barmy: : Thus the attempt which was fo. ardeily, 
ſa uigareuſly, and tully.made by the Prince, vaniſh d: But the 
Peigce nut at all difmay\d hy this unſostunate ſuccels, quit ted not the 
Batarmuiſeʒ he invited dhe Governour ta make the ſamo attempt the next 
2 dhe ſame manner, or how the Goyernour ſhould 
erwiſe-pleaſe but he-facefceing) the unlikelybood of the attempt, 
was further: fꝛom it then hefare ; wherofore the Prince not having re- 
ceived aa auſwes ſutable to bis mind, ſeeing no hope of ſuceaur, but 
that his condtion grew daily. worſe, to keep him ſelf from being redu- 
cedd to the utaoſſ ęxtrequiey, rſolued gat to defer ſurreadring the Town 
any langer, hut yielded it up at laſt upon theſe Conditions: . That 
« an tha: 2.4.00 Lentemben the Prince ffiould pur the City into Count 
« tfarcaunt's hands, who: was ta. recgive it in the King of France his 
© Name, who would te efabliſh.it — of the Lady his Si- 
© #64; ubdes the Savercigaty/of het Son the Duke of Savoy: That the 
prince (hpukid /berpormyted to go wbither be would; and, That it 
could be at the Lafanta's will, ext gt to tatry, or go out of the City, 
eee Then tie Cp ionid exjay ber 
Nretuan ta the not Camp: That the City ſhould enjay ber 
© Poividedgess. and, Tha Juſtice would bo therein adminiſtred as for- 
© merky, in the Dulen Name: That the Citizens ſhould peacefully en · 
jay t hein C ends and Bortiaat; and, T bat Hoſtages ſhould ha reci- 
« procally given for the perfqumance of what was agteed upon. 
Nothing vas cancluded touching the differences depending between 
the Dowager and the Princes, nat withſtanding that during the Siege it 
was tr. bed on by the Marguelſes. of Hane xu, and Fills, the-Dowas 
gtse Lieutenant: General in; Hime, and Abbat Mendine, General 
dus ſteru, andiby Count Mur ane, inthe Names of Prince Thomuſe, and 
of: che Candi e Nor was chere apy mention of the Prigces their ad- 
heteme ate Cxowai of Fruse: But three moneths were appointed: 
fes the diſcuſſing and conduding of /theſethinge,' - | IG 
1 nab Richeliea Seemed nat to be any ways (atisfied with this 
Agreement, mbed he heard there, being deſi tous dat Horgenrt ſnould 
ne er hate ſented that the Pꝛioce ſhauld have had his liberty, with- 
ous obligiag him eli to joyn with the King of Francs his party: But 
Hiniogra; Mere it either that he faund bis Artny much weakged os that 
heat traddper tedeveith tbegreadineſy ai Victory, ot that, ava Prince 
ob Nighleideicent;. be, iſeratad the miafortune of a Prince as high» 
ly deſcended, and with truly generous and ſiogular moderation, he 
2 AR InRon Victory, then totriumph-ful- 
lx; abterthedangec andtraubles w hieh he had uddecgoae in this Siege; 
hb ſdun did elay, and deferred the diſcuſſibn of this point, vubieh per- 
advtntue was of mare importance ſor his Kings Affairs, till another 
i ?ç rt.tT Gu . Ho 5 7419 48! Nei N 
Thi diviejeabolng-oeaptadeds ſuch abuadance of -raio fell; anthe 
Rjvexs oueiflumed ih Campagpia, and hindted commerce 3 ſo aathe 
delivering otthe City was nec eſſatily defer d ſar to days: but it was 
reſigned dn abe a4 di Schumier, four monetha and fourteen dayes aſter 
the. ñege was begun. The 
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The Prince march'd out of the City, if not gloriouſly, yet worthy of 
praiſe, being rather content to let tall ſo principal a part of his preten- 
tions, then to diſpute it further, ta the manifeſt danger of his State, and 
of the Principality of his houſe, it being certain and afrerwards con- 
feſt by the Prince himſelf, that h he might often have taken the 
Citadel, he cared not to do it, leſt ( as it was very probable) it might 
fall into the hands of others, whereby the excluſion of the Duke his 
Nephew and of his whole Family, might enſue 5 the Infantas, his 
ſiſters went along with their brother; who though they were very 
much defired by the Citizens, and by the Nobles of Piedwont, as 
alſo by the French, and particularly by Harcowrr, ro tatry in the 
City , with profers and m—_ to be honourably treated, 
yet they would, as they ſtill hicherto done, follow the 
Prince in his Fortune; almoſt all the Nobles that were in Turin, and 
an infinite number of Citizens, accompanied the Prince when he went 
out, witneſſing the like obſequiouſneſs and conſtant devotion towards 
him at his departure, as they had done during the ſiege. He went that 
night to Roli, and the next day to Inarta, where he intended to reſide. 
The Spaniſh Garriſon went to the Covernour tu Cheri, he being retreat- 
ed thither with his men from the hills, . who parted ſoon from thence to 
Aſti, reſolving to make a Magazine of Arms there: and he quartered 
his Horſe, and part ot his Foot, in the parts about Montferras, to refreſh 
themſelves after their ſufferings in the ſiege. Many of the French No- 
bility went into France, and part of the Souldiery were diſtributed in 
the Towns near Piedmont, and part kept in Turin, whereof ſome few 
Horſe and Foot were ſent to re inforce Caſale. The City of Turin 
remained under Harcouris Government; who after having governed it 

two moneths with much equity, moderation, and ſatis faction to the peo- 
ple , reſigned it over to the Dowager; who coming from Savoy into 
Piadmont made her ſolemn entry into Tarin, on the 18. of November; 
where ſhe was received not onely with triumphant Arches, and new 
Gates of Stone made in the Walls, but with unſpeakable and univer- 
fal applauſe ot the People, who had not forgot the clemency and be- 
nigaity of her Regency. A true example of the inſtability of popular 
affection, which feeding alwayes upon noveky are as exactly cloyed 
with the preſent Governours, as ready to embrace new ones: nor was 
the Dowager wanting to her ſelf upon this occaſion; ſhe received them 
all graciouſly; and as if ſhe had forgotten all that was paſt , ſhe con- 
ferr'd her favours indifferently upon them all. The farſt thing ſhe did 
after her return, was, to aboliſh the Decree of the Senate which was 
made in favour of the Princes their Regency, alleadging that it was ex- 
torred contrary to all right and reaſon , by the violence of the Spa- 
niſn Forces; and the Ceſarean Decrees were alſo declared nul}, as 
repugnant to the Sovereignty of the houſe of Savoy, which was never 
wont to receive Laws in the like caſe from the Ceſarean Tribunal: and 
ſucceſſively ſhe was, by the joynt Vote of the ſame Senate, ſworn Go- 
verneſs ot her Children again, and Regent of the State. For the en- 
tire eſtabliſnment of Affairs, it remained that the differences between 
the Princes and the Dowager, and King of France, ſhould be 4. 
ere-d, which in the ſurrender of Tarin was reſerved to be treated of 


durigg 
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duriog:the Truce whith was thenagreed upon, a little before the ſaid 
ſurrender, Monſieur Fulio Mazzarini was come from France 
with Title of the Kings. Plenipotentiary; who having been often with 
the Prince and his Agents, in Falentins and Borgs, during the fiege 
had handled theſe Treaties long. The Embaſſadour propounded that 
the King of France ſhould forthwith reſtore : fuch Towns as were in 
his poſſeſſion to the Dowager, as Regent, if tte Spainiards would i do 
the like with their Towns which they had taken of hers; and that if the 
Spaniards ſhould not do this, the Prince ſhould-oblige himſelf to ad- 
bere unto the King of France his party, upon very ſatisfactory Con- 
ditions wh:ch ſhould be given him, and this was wholiy agreed unto 
by the Prince before he went from the City, upon condition that he 
ſhould firk give notice to the Shaniſb Agents of the offered reſtitution, 
and that he ſhould deſire them to reſtore what they bad taken; which 
ia caſe they ſhould do, the Prince ſhould not be bound to forgoe their 
patty. He further proteſted, that he would firſt ſend to Spain, to de- 
wand his Wife and Children which were kept in that Court as Hoſta- 
ges oft lis fidelity; and it was agreed, that all this ſhould be carried on 
with much ſecrecie; leſt being known it might prove an impediment 
to his te- having bis Wife and Children from that Court. The Prince 
going out: with this clog d and conditional agreement inform d the 
Governour of Millain, immediately, how ready the King of France was 
to -reftore what he had taken: and deſired him that he would do the 
like on his Kings behalf: and he ſeat Count Meſſerati into Spain to 
make the ſame requeſt for the reſtoring of the Towns, as alſo of his 
wife and children; the Agents vin Ita, and the Spaniſh Court, were 

much troubled to hear of this ;reſtitutionz and it was conceived that 
the Prince was abſolutely agreed with the French, which it was always 
doubted he would do; Count: Sirvels was ſent by the Gover- 
nour to ſpeak with the Prince in Inurea; to ſound his inclina- 
tion, and to feel his pulſe z who though he were greatly ſcandalized 
with the Governour 3 yet being moved by his loſs of T#rin he could 
not forget the great hopes which by reaſon of his former ſucceſſes he 
had drunk in; not that he had already agreed with the French, bur, 
though he appeared zotherwiſe, was far from it; and could not think 
of foregoing his former hopes of ſo great a part of Piedmont, which he 
enjoyed whilſt he adhered to the Spaniards, nor yield to the Dowagers 
abſolute Sovereignty, as it he had agreed with the French he muſt 
do. The Embaſſadour was ſure the Prince Cardinal would be of the 
ſame mind ; who was poſſeſt of the ſo important places of NiJz4 and 
Cuneo, and of ſo large and fruitful a Country: he knew, on the other 
ſide, how highly the Court of France was offended with him, what 
Orders had been iſſued out from thence againſt his perſon; how Car- 
dinal Richlien had abuſed others; wherefore not holding it fit to con - 
fide in that Court, after ſeveral complaints paſt at the firſt meeting be- 
tween the Prince and Count Sir vela, and much diſpute touching their 
particular intereſts, it was not hard for Sirvela to induce the Prince to 
perſevere inadhering to the Spaniards; but, becauſe Sirvels would 
come to no agreement with the Prince, before he ſhould ratifie the 
Writing which was ſubicribed in his name by his Wife at Madria, 


whereby 
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whereby the Prince put himſelf and his whole Family into the Kings 
protection, ſwearing fealty to him: The Prince made the ſaid ratifica- 
tion 5 and for what concern d his private intereſts, he was content to 
ſtand to what ſhould be agreed upon by the Prince his Brother at Nix a. 
The Affairs of Spain went well by this Negotiation of Sirvel- ; tot 
though the Princes did not aſſiſt much in the preſent War, but occaſi · 
oned great expence by their adherence, yet by their union they kept 
Picdmont a friend to. Spein : The, Towns which were therein held by 
the Spaniards required lefſer Garriſons , and (which imported more,) 
this Union kept the French Forces from the State of Millan, I he 
Governour therefore, ſeat Count Riviera to NG to treat with the 
Prince Cardinal; but Sirwela had not negotiated much, when the 
Freach Agents growing apprehenſive, began to preſs bard upon Prince 
Themaeſs to declare himſelf tor their King, ſince the Spaniards were 
very backward in reſtoring the Towns they held; and the French ac- 
companied theſe their preſſures with threats, The Prince procraſtk 
na:ed.this buſineſs. as much as te could, pretending that he was to wait 
the reſolution of the Court of Spain, as well touching the reſtitution 
ot {he [owns in Piedmont, as alſo the like of his Wife and Ohildten ;; 
pretending likewiſe. that to haſten this buſineſs too much was to ruine 
it: but two moreths and more being paſt, the French being impatient 
of longec dela would admit of ao more words, but were ſo conti- 
nually buzzing in his ears, as the Prince ſeemed enforc'd to yield 
to their import cunities, or elſe to break with them; and being in 2 
weak place, not provided to defend. himſelf, and not finding the Spa- 
nĩſh Forces in a condition to protect him, nor believing that the Gover- 
nour would adventure any further in maintaining him then he had done 
formerly; and on the contrary, not finding any great certainty in Sir- 
vels's propoſalsz he knew he was but in a bad poſtwe to withſtand the 
imminent thunder of the French, in caſe he ſhould not yield unto ibeir 
wills; whereupon not knowing what better courſe to take, he came to 
this agreement with them, about the beginning of December. That he 
© would put himſelf into the protection of the Crown of France; that 
© be mould come himſelf in perſon to Pars, by the middle of F4nuerq, 
* a: tte furtheſt, to.wair perſonally upon his Majeſty ot France, and to 
«© aſſure him of his readineſs to.ſerve him, with leave notwithifanding 
to return; I bat he would ſend to Spain to demand his Wife and Chil- 
* dren, and the reſtiutions of the Towns of Piedmont into the hands of 
© the Dutcheſs, as Mother and Governeſs of the Duke her Son; which 
if the. King of Spain ſhould refuſe to do, he would joyn with the 
© Forces ot France in Italy agaialt the Spaniards3 That if reſtitution 
* ſhould be made that obligation ſhould ceaſe, with a ſalvo, notwith- 

© tangLng, to his protection a er and his adherence thereunto; 

The King of France ſhould be bautd to preſerve the ſucceſſion of S4. 

* voy and wien in the Malezline of the houſe of Sve That he 

© ſhould reſtore the Twas held by his Forces for the Duke under the 

Regency of the Dowager 3, ſo,asthe 2 iatds ſhould do the like with 

cthole Towns which were in their poſſeſhon3 That he would help to 

© make à match bete en a Son of the Princes and a Daughter of the 

- Duke of Longucpile t, one ol. the * Ladies of France; and 12 

aa aa e 
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the # 50 Was co-op erate in compoſing the differences between him and 
« the Hot Hy oBerher wit many Penſions to be given to him the 
(Pride 175 GW and Childre Upon which account ſome mo- 
neys we. Land unrd Him in pi ent to prepare him for his journey: 
x0: E5ver,. ſorlie promlſes were made dim, that de ſhould have ſome 
a en een him out ot ſuch Latids as mould be gotten in 7ray, 
Fereby b ig ht have ty here nh to maintain hitn ſelf and his poſteri 
1 0 ecoming their qualities; it "yy reed, out of the 3 
teſpetts, that this Convection ould be ecret5 and the Truce 
was p prorogi ved for Al Haba next. The hack alfo promiſed (bur 
t un er is han dy that he would caufe che Cſtle of Aſti tobe deliver- 
up ig the Fledch; and He was not pertbitred to acquaint the Prince 
Ms B other With any of tfeſe agreement, ſo ſeverely did the French 
pfels im in this 2»r&&then”; But his averfion to obſerve this agree- 
1. — was 25 gredt as was their urging him theteunto, to witneſs which 
the Caſtle ot Afti was not delivered up, though 500 Horſe with men 
en 4 came to it by tight to teceive it; who having told the Sen- 
'inels that they 'brotight Letters for Don Emanuel, Brother to the 
Prisce, and "Cordtaour of the Ciftle, were not admitted, but were 
155 to c6ine whth it mould be clear day; when being diſcovered they 
were falileed'25 enemies by Qaunon ſhot both from the Caſtle and Ci- 
tadely 2 3.4 d theGattiſdn df the Caſtle, 'which were Pieumonteſe, was 
'recruite by the Spanfards. The' Prince Cardinal having heard how 
reata blow de had teceived by che loſs of Torin, and how little the 
overtiour had dene towards the preſetving theteof, deſired to find 
io way to preſerve himſelt from rutte, which he ſaw was not far off: 
"hethefeft re feat the Kbbbr Sotfaro, dne in whom he did much confide, 
to the ourr of Frante, to lay the fonndations of an union there, which 
"he thought to make with that Kiig; 1 with him upon 
"ſome conditions. Fbechiet wh Hereof were three ; -Thar a — 
cy mig /t be permit ed him, inthe County 'of WES, and to keep the 
Town %%% pere gependeney m the Dowager; thatthe 
e Gu ard'anthip ah Reg 8900 odd bea utel/ in the Dowager, ex- 
cep bi e of 0 Peace d War, Confederacies, Alienations, and the 
0 ee Tat His Majeh 8 und to reſtore all the Towns to 
.fthe hy "Ric be 7 d of his, Within three years ſpace, together 


* with a others = g ould #ecober, The'othet conditions were 
"of let 7550 nment, kdfuchin teftected only upon the Prince Car- 
di pinto oC ballons. » 

. King g abhorrio ib that the Princes ſhould hold fo pact pal places, 
Re kde ſh6uld be piefcribed texts of feſtitution, denied both the 
55 les, 991 without ſome _ ſo the Abbot return d to Nr 
feet; And che Kid 5 qo ly notice of the Agreement made 
Ht. mont, tot doubting 1 55 th RY would be made oor; was ve 

'ry ler ted deck ere 8 as phe woe Court3*and defired very 
0 0 ge the Princk &ome; who ſo hit nothing more then to evade 
the 11 0 im ace of thof&Agt reemente, which he 1750 he had unwil- 
" lingly Conſented unto; © WHerefore' the time prefix'd fot his going into 
Fal being come, he did not muclt mind the raking of that Journey, 
though he was much ſollicited thereunto by the Etubaſſadour i Nri- 


ni, 
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ni, and by the other French Agents; but in lieu thereof, he piſt thorow 
the States of Ailain and Genoa, to NN.; where being equally di- 
ſtaſted, as was his Brother with the negative which was brought from 
France, they tremed of the common affairs. This ſo ſudden departure 
my Prince, and ſo contrary to the late made agreement, did, and 
not without reaſon,” infuſe jealoufte into the Embaſſadour Mazzerinis 
who preſaging the ſiniſter iofluences, which that conjunction, as an omi- 
nous Conſtellation'of ſo great Planets; would cauſe, went to Ni., to 
ſee whether he might prevent the imminent influence which he — Th 
But all Was in vain, for the Princes were already almoſt agreed with 
the Spaniards; ſoas being preſs d by Max arini, the one of them to 
perſeverè in, the other to enter into convention with the French; they 
anſwered; that the Spaniſh Agents were at laſt — to reſtore 
the Towns; but that as the King of France offet d to reſtore thoſe that 
he held to the Regency of the Dowager, ſo the King of Spain offer d 
to reſtore 'what was held by him to · the Regency of them the Princes. 
The King of Spain had not really done this, nor was there time enough 
paſt to have a poſitive anſwer in the point come from Spain; nay, it was 
at this v.ry time agre:d upon between the Princes and the Spaniſh 
Agents, that the Towns ſhould be garriſoned by the Spaniards in the 
ſame manner as they were at the preſent, till the general peace ſhould be 
made. The Propoſal was an artificial trick agreed upon between the 
Priuces and the Spaniſh Agents; for that all of them believing that the 
French would not accept of it, the Spaniards might ſhun the odium 
which would be laid upon them for deſiring to keep what they were 
poſſeſs d of; as lo for that the reſuſal might make the Princes adhere 
the more conſtantly to the Spaniſn party. And on the behalf of the 
Princes, to the end that the ſame refuſal might ſerve the one for a 
preteace of foregoing the convention which he had entred into, and the 
other from thereinto-entring. The Embaſſadour as ſoon as he was come 


to Nixza, hearing the propoſals, perceived their ends in it; where- 
fore he immediately anten, that it was ridiculous, impoſſible, and a 
thing procured by the Princes themſelves, Many were the debates 
hereupon 5 the Princes endeavoured by fair words to perſwade the 
Embaſſadour to what he could not believe; and if the Embafladeur 
ſhould not agree to the reſtitution out of his miſtruſt of them, they 
might have occaſion not to confide in him, who would not truſt them; 
bur that if the buſineſs were rightly weighed, it muſt needs be very 
advantagious for the Duke, for thereby the Towns would be taken 
out of the hands of Forreigners, and put in thoſe of the Natives, and 
would ſo come to be poſſesg'd by the Duke: A chiet eſſential poynt, 
which ſo'it might be done, the manner mattered not; for means would 
not be wanting afterwards to accommodate that touching which the 
form of reſtitution appeared now ſtrange. And therefore if he could 
think of any middle-way which might ſatisfie both the Crowns, they deg 
firedghim to propound it; for they would be ready to part with any thing 
that ſhould of due belong to them, ſo as the reſtitution might be made 
to the Duk+3 at laſt, adding intreaties to their reaſons,they endeavoured 
by all means poſſible to perſwade him not to give over the Treaty, 
which was almoſt already brought to a concluſion, thewing how much 
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the King did not onely ſtudy to preſerve the Dukes Grandezza, but to 
encreaſe it. VV herefore the Embaſſadgur, who was the King his Pleni- 
potentiary, ought not, nor could not differ in opinion from his Ma- 
jeſty, but was bound to obſerve it; all theſe perſwaſions could not 
work upon the Embaſſadour, who knew that the King would not per- 
mit th ac: the Princes ſhould have any thing to do in any of the Dukes 
Towns. For this wauld pot be to compoſe differences, but to occaſion 
greater diſſentions, to ſortiſie factions, which the King thougbt made 
224inſt his Nephew the Duke, to fomear diſcord, and rather to encreaſe 
then to appeaſe Var in Piedmont: To ſhun which inconveniencies, the 
King deſi ed that the reſtitution ſhould be made by himſelf, and by 
the King of Spain, into the Dowagers hands as ſovereign Governeſs and 
Regent z which being the ground-work wherein the Dukes Grandezza 
and ſatety did conſiſt admitted of noallay z much leſs of what was pro- 
pounded. by the Princes, and held to be diametrically oppoſite to the 
ſaſety ot his Nephews Dominions. Wherefore the Embaſſadour not 
thinking that the buſineſs would admit of a reply, ſaid, that ſince the 
King of Spain would not reſtore the Towns into the Dowagers hands, 
according to agreement, the Prince was abſolutely obliged. to joyn 
with the King of France, in the recovery of them: He therefore part- 
ed from Nis incens'd, and with but little hopes that the agreed ca- 
pitulations ſhould take effect. The Princes were not at all diſmaid at 
his departure 5 but as if they had had the better end of the ſtaff, and 
bad juſtified to the world that the agreement had not been impeded by 
them, they made uſe of the Embaſſadours backwardneſs and departure, 
to juſtiſie their inclination to peace; to which purpoſe they publiſhed 
Manifeſtoes, and endeavoured to lay the fault of breaking the agree- 
ment upon the Embaſſadour z alledging that when the Spaniards made 
no mention of reſtitution, the French were wholly for reſtitution; but 
hat as ſoon as the Spaniards mentioned reſtitution, the French had no- 
thing to ſay. At laſt the Princes ſeeing the State of their Affairs reduced 
to the condition they deſired, thinking all Treaties broken with their ad- 
vantage, and to their reputation, and all conventions made with the 
French abol ſhed, they agreed, on the fifth of May, the year 1641. in Niz- 
⁊a with the Embaſſadour Riviera, and drew up in writing what they had 
ſpoken of; the ſum whereof was; | 
That the King ould keep all the Towns he had in Piedmont till the 
© geceral peace ſhould be concluded, which ſhould not be made with- 
* out including the Princes: That Prince Thomaſoſhould have an Army 
© raiſed tor him of 4000 Foot and 500 Horſe, whereunto h: ſhould be 
bound to adde 1500 Horſe more, and 2000 Foot of his own: That 
' *rhe Prince ſhould be General of this Army in the Kings name, to 
* whom he ſhould take the ſame Oath that Generals uſe to do: That 
© chis Army ſhould be paid by the King, by the bands of his Officers : 
That the Prince ſhould be bound with this Army to joyn with the Go- 
© yernour in defence of Piedmont, the State of Millain, and Montferrat. 
* Thatthe Prince Cardinal ſhould have a thouſand Spaniſh Foot given 
him to defend the County of Nix a, and 7000 Crowns a moneth al- 
* lowed him for the maintenance ot another thouſand, which the Car- 


© dinal ſhould raiſe of his owa mea. That neither of theſe Princes 
© ſhould 
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© ſhould treat directly nor indirectly with the French, with the Dowa- 
get, or any others, withourconfent of the King or his Agents : Toge- 
; = with many other Heads which concern'd their own private Inte- 
Telts. 5 Dat » i 0719 
This Agreement being confirm'd by Prince Thamoſo with Count 
Sirvela in degli, a Village five miles from Geb, às the Prince return- 
ed from Pieamont, was afterwards ratified on the 156 of Ahe in Fla, 
a Town of the Novareſe, by the ſame Sir uela, who was choſen Goyer- 
nour of Milan. The firſt pointy'\concerning the reſtitution of the 
Towns, vas moderated in a writing apart, in point of the time at reten- 
tion; wherein it was agreed, that in caſe the general peace ſhould-nor 
be concluded within ſix yeirs, all the Towns except Vercelles ſhould be 
delivered up to the Emperour, who was to keep Dutch Garriſonsthere- 
in until the general peace. The change of the Governour of MIIain 
did much good in the making of this agreement; for whilſt it was in 
treaty, the Princes having made feveral complaints to the King of 
Spain againſt the Marqueſs of Leganes, the King fent for him into Spas, 
and had appointed Count Sirveia to ſucceed hum in that Government; 
who was as great a confident of the Princes, as Liganes was the con- 
trary; aad the Princes confidence being much encreaſed by the change 
of the Governour, they betook themſelves more heartily to the Spaniſh 
party; and the rather-torthar at the (ame time Count Harcourt retun'd 
to France; and not long after Embaſſadour M varini and F Argenſon, 
all of them the Princes chiefeſt Enemies; and attet them many other 
Commanders; fo as the French Army in Pieumont was not onely 
much leſſened in Authority, but in Forces; ſoas that feat ceaſing in 
the Prince which had compel d him to that Capitulation, be thought 
he was now in a better condition of fafety and liberty, and that he 
might diſpoſe better of himſelf and of his affairsy he and his Brother 
being theretore teſolved to joyn with the Spaniards ho ſuſtain'd them, 
and to part from the agreement made with the French, which reduced 
them to nothing; Prince Thomaſo gave over holding intelligence with 
the French about the end of the Truce, ho ſollicited him to go to Pa- 
ris, and declared that he could no longer ſtand to the Capitulation, out 
of many reaſons; particularly, for thatthe things agreed upon were not 
kept ſecret, they themſelves baving divulged it id the Court of Spain, 
to the which he attributed the detaining of his Wife and Children; and 
to aggravate their omiſhons the more, he complained that that di- 
vulging was a. trick uſed by them, to the end that he the Prince being 
the more irritated againſt the Spaniards; for that their denial, might ad- 
bere the cloſer to the French; but that the King of — — con- 
tented to reſtore the Towns, notwithſtanding the publication of what 
was to be kept ſecret 3'asalſoto the reſtoring of his Wife and Children g 
ſo as he would ſtill adhere to him, Fe could nor forego ſuch an occaſion 
without offending the Laws ot Nature, which obliged him more 
ſtreightly ro ſo dear pledges, then any thing elſe could oblige him to 
the King of France; that it would cer ainly be too mad à reſolution, 
and for which he de ſerved to be tor ever blamed, if whea he might te- 
have his Wife and Children, and the Towns without any noiſe or trou- 


ble he ſhould chuſe to recover them by force of Arms, by a —_— 
angers 
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daagaſꝭ and calamities y the tedious dangerous and uncertain delays 
of War; abe irreparable prejudice of the Duke; and to thedeſolati- 
on of the people, and of his Country, to the pteſervation and welfare 
whereof, he as a Prince of the blood was bound by all Laws both Hu- 
mane and Divine tbas therefort᷑ thiae was no plate left forabe French 
Conventioo, ſeeingtbę King of Spain was ready to deliver un unto him 
his Wile, Gdildrea rand the Towns; and that if the offer d reſtitution 
ſnoulqt net for ſomè circumſtanceabe liked of, there was place left for 
ſome accommodation herefore utter breach was not to he deſperate- 
ly tun upon with theſe and the like reaſons the Prince enden vaured to 
honeſt his gauſe, and 40 juſtifie his foregoing the former Convention; 
ke camplain'd alſo that the Embaſſadour Ma{zarisi had way · kaid him 
in his retutu from Ni: to Piedmont, to take him priſoners! which he 
alſo diſcoveud was plotted in the Court of Fraate; not ſo much by 
what was diſcover'd in Argenſom inſtructions, as by the rumours raiſed 
by Cardinal Richlien, when he beard: that Turin was ſurrehdered, with 
his the ſaid Princes freedom, and by many complaints which had there- 
upon been made againſt; General Harcourt; the ſame Cardinal appear- 
ing to he more tronbled at his the Princes freedom, then joyed at the 
taking of the City 3 för greater proof of his diſtruſt in Cardinal Rich- 
lieu E. alſo alledged that be had. received advertiſements from ma- 
ny Erinces that te his friends at Paris, to be well adviſed ere he 
camethither; for that hen he ſnould have put himſelf into other mens 
power; he ſnould not eafily know how to get out of it. And, more - 
over, tha be bad ſound by the Negotiations had in that Court, touch» 
ing bis adherence tor that Crown; that the Cardinal was abſolutely 
determined utterly to rune. his Kinſman, the Count of Soiſans, who 
was then accuſed of having plotted ſome novelties againſt the Govern· 
ment ef that Kingdom; whereof the ſaid Prince being found neither 
conſcions; nor complice, he had reaſon to doubt, that ſince the Cars 
dinal durſt dare ſa much againſt a Prince of the Blood Royal, he could 
not expect more ſaſety for his own perſon, nor for the intereſts of his 
Nephew the: Duke for which reaſons he thought he had juſt occa- 
ſions not to go tothar Court. 1 2 1:45:b bu 
-Amidſt theſe debates, Count Turenna, chief of the French Forces 
1n-Piedmont, and Marqueſs Villa, head of thoſe of the Dowager, fell 
both. of them be'ore; Montcalus; and having eaſily taken the Town, 
they betgok themſelves to take the Caſtle, whither the Spaniſh Gariſon 
baving forſaken the Town, had withdrawn themſelves... The taking 
whereof reſted wholly on Marqueſs Villa, for Twrenne was retired to 
Pledmoyt ;, and though the enterpriſe was thought would prove long 
and dangerous, by reaſon of the ſtrength of ſituation, multitude of 
defenders, abundance of Ammunition and Victuals which were in that 
Caſtle, yet, contrary to all mens imaginations, Marqueſs Villa bad it 
ſurrengred to him within a few days; which had it been a little longer 
beld out by the Captain would have been relieved by the new Go- 
vernour, who was raiſing men to that purpoſe: whilſt theſe things 
were -adoing, the Governour took about a thouſand Foot from his 
own Army, to give a beginning to that of Prince Thamaſo s, that they 
might be at the Princes diſpoſal, they being to be defrai'd by the Go- 
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vernour 3 part of theſe were ſent to garriſon Insres , under the 
command of Count Ferscline ee, where it was thought the 
French would firſt fall on; the reſt were ſent to quarter in the State pf 
Millain, for the eaſe of Piedmont z moneys were likewiſe given him for 
the increaſing of his Horſe , and for raiſing the 2000 Piedmonteſe 


Foot; and as, on the one ſide, ghe Prince turn d the moneys given to 
this purpoſe to other uſes, not making his obligation Pw and did 


alſo refuſe togake his Oath ugto the * 3 fo — Mat 735 
he was to - 
y was ſo 


did the Govegnapr ſupgly the reſt of $e men 
tothe Princes were it eſther in reſpect that the Spaniſh Arm 

ſwall as that he could not gake his ney good to the Prince, withour 
almoſt wholly disbandoning ir, or for — his breach of Arti- 
cles, particularly in refufgig the Oath 3 the Govęragur not thinkin 
it ſwag the greateſt part of de Nag; Foregi his hands, who 
refuſed totakethe accuſtomed Oath. And yet eachof them did bear 
with the other in their equal unabſeryancez and the Governour kept the 
Army ready to defend the Prince, and did apply himſelf to pleaſe him, 
as he cquld, in the carryigg ↄn of the Warr ; 3 to the pre- 
judice of the ggmmon-cayle. The thouſand Foot ere alſo ſent to the 
Prince Caggdinal , commanded by yell experienced Officers, and the 
7000 Crqwns 2 moneth; were readily paid him, for the raiſing and 
' | payjagof the thouſand Eiadmon: eſe which, were ragarriſon Ni, the 
Caſtle whereof, as all the reſt of that Country, was abundantly provi- 
ded- with vietuals,-munition, and with all things neceſſary for their de- 
fence from Naples 3 with giroppiſethat.t uld, upon all occaſions, 
be ſo ſtill. Monies were paid to both the Princes, notwithſtanding 
the preſent neceſſity thereof to keep the Courts; which they did in 


greater luſtre then ever their Father-had dqne. 
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He Crown of France and French Commanders being but badiy ſaths fi- 
ed with Prince Thomaſo, for his non-obſervance of the Capitula- 
tion made by him, go to drive him ont of Iaurea z which. being butter de- 
fended then aſſaulted holds out till the Governour ſends ſuccour : who 
going afterwards to before Chiavaſſo forces the French almoſt to quit the 
Enterpriſe, that they may relieve Chiavaſſo; and Don Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga coming to the French quarters before Inurea, forceth them, much to 
their prejudice, to give over the Enterpriſe whollj; and the Prince enters 
joyfully into the Eity, The Dowagers Generals recover Ceva, Mondo- 
vi, and the Caſtiedf Carru, and Then jeyning muth ibe French go to be- 
fore Cuneo, and tate it. The Spaniards take Montcalvo. The Prince 
of Monaco drives out the Spaniſh Garriſon, andintroduceth the French, 
to the great prejudice of the Spaniſh Affairs; the misfortunes whereof are 
by 4 jhort digreßion related. Cardinal Richlieu dies. The Conde 
Duca fal: from all authority and greatneß in the Court of Spain. The 
differences berween the Dowager and the Princes are at laſt compoſed. 
The Princes far ſate the Spaniſh party and adhere unto the French, Prince 
Thomaſo joyning with the French, after ſome ſmall actions done to the 
prejudice of Spain, goes with the Duke of Longuevile with a ſtrong 
Army to before Tortona, which after à long time « taten; but ſome 
months after i re-taken with much ado by the Spaniards : in which in- 
terim 
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ter im Pripce Thomaſo recovers Aſti, and all the Towns that were held 
by the Spaniards in Piedmont, except Vercelli. 


þ not obſerving of the Agreement made with ſo much Qudy 


and induſtry. between the King and Prince by the Embaſſadour 
Ms{4arint angred not; only the French Agents aud Com- 
2 tk ery. m__ Court a Faris; which: being held. 
on by the long hope and delice of ſeeiag a Prince appear as a L of 
the L Grandezza, who had been ſo totally alienated — 
and fading. themſelves abuſed therein were much anfatisfied ; and 
Cardinal Rieblies, who ic was not known whether he would receive 
him graciouſly or not, was got only offended ta be ſo baſely deluded, 
but thought ita great aſfront, to that he ſnould be ſeen by the world to 
be ſo much miſtaken in his truſt ; and that he had theteby failed of te- 
moving that obſtacle ich had heen ſo repugnant to the bappy con- 
courſe of the Kings deligns: Likemiſe the King not being able to tole- 
rate that his favour aad protectiomſhuuld be fo little valued, was ſcanda- 
lized, that a Prince who had neither Towns nor Territories, not any 
Authority but ſuch. as dad been obtained by Treaties, and which was 
dependent ſhould ſo neglect him and his protection; when in all reaſon 
he ſhould have held it his greateſt bappineſs to be received thereinroy as 
into a fate Harbour; be did alſo much reſent it, that the Prince in de- 
fence of his breach of word, ſhould alledge the amicipical pabliſkiag of 
the Agreement made in the Court of Sp&izy he termed this conceit 
an abortive. product of the Intellect, and a ſhew of bis ſiniſtet affeRi- 
on who had formed it. The French Forces were (as bath been faid) 
much diminiſhed at this time in Piedmam; but General Harcourt was 
ſhortly expected to return from France with a gallant re-inforcetnent of 
Foot aud Horſe: thoſe few French who were yet there were quarter- 
ed about Chiavaſſo, not far from Inurea, at which their aim was; aud 
though the Commanders, to cloak their defign, feigned fome other in- 
tents 3 yet the Prince being jealous of their neighbourhood, as conſci- 
ous of the wrong he had done them, went to Millan, and endeavoured 
to bave from the Governour (upon whoſe favour he did much build) 
a.certain number of men, which being added to bis own Forces might 
be ſufficientto aſſault on the ſudden one of the French quazrers, which 
lay in diſorder beyond the Dora, not far from urea, hoping, as he 
gave out, to routit with a dry head. ; | 
Turenua, upon the-abſence of the Prince, took occaſion to aſſault 
Inurea. To effect the which, he ſat down befote it, not wakigg for 
General Harcowrts return, who was come nter Pied: it was gene- 
rally thought that he was put upon this by the Embaſſadour Mi- 
ai, who having boaſted in his Letters ſent to Pari, that he had — 
the Prince over to throw himſelf at the Kings feet, was troubled t 
he was cheated in his chiefeſt Negotiation. Taurenna having paſt ovec 
la Dora at Montalta, about the midſt of April, t, took up his quarters 
upon the neighbouring hill which commanded the Town; and the 
Horſe paſſing over not long after, and the reſt of the Foot, they took up 
another quarter towards Vercelli: Don Silvio di Savoy was Gover- 
nour of the Town, who wa leſt _— * Brother the Prince, when 
; B 8 
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he went for Millain; as ſoon as he ſaw he was aſſaulted, he gave no- 
tice thereof to the Prince; who was not then well ſatisfied with the 
Governour of Millain, who had denied to fend him the men he had de 
fired, wherewith to fall upon the French quarters: but finding now 
how neteſſary it was to defend a place of ſuch importance to the Prince, 
he needed no intreaties, but was very ready to affiſt him 3 he theretore 
ſent for his men immediately from their quarters, which whilſt they 
were aſſembling, the oppugners having notice thereof cauſed ſome Can- 
gon to come, and plaid upon the City for two days ſpace on three ſides; 
and having made 400 ſhot, they gave a fierce aſſault 3- there was but 
few of the Prince his Souldiers at this time in the Town thechiet bur- 
then of the defence lay upon the ſtout Garriſon which was brought 
thicher by Count Vererlline Viſcante, Camp · maſter, and a gallane Soul- 
dier; ĩt conſiſted of Italians and Spaniards; the latter under Don Pie- 
tro Gonzales, Lieutenant to the Camp maſter- general, a gallant and 
well experienced | Souldier, ſubordinate to Viſcnte 5 by whom the aſ- 
ſault which was five times te-enforced being ſtoutly withſtood, it was 
five times more re-afſumed inthe ſpace of four hours, and as oft re- 
puls d; wherein there died about 600 of the aſſailants, amongſt which 
many of the Nobility; and about 100 of the defendants, The Go- 
vernour-advanced this mean while wich the ſuccour 3 and the Van of 
the Army being come to Bolegno, three miles diſtant from the French 
quarters, Harcourt, who was now come to the Camp, bearing thereof, 
reſolutely reſolved to encounter it beforethe main body of the Battle 
and the Rere ſhould joyn with it; he therefore went towards them with 
the moſt of his men, and they being fewer in number, he would eaſily 
have ſcaueted them, had not the Governour and Prince Themaſe com- 
manded Cavalier Alaæ xa to go with tour Troops of Horſe, and ſome 
Foot, from the Village Bir vaio, whither he was come to fall upon the 
French on the flank, charging him to do all he could to entertain them, 
till che Artillery and the reſt of the Foot ſhould come up, who were 
not far off; but Marqueſs Villa coming out againſt 44 A charged 
him ſo home as he forced him to retreat to Birwols, where through the 
advantage of the ſituation the Foot who were purſued recovered Aiaz- 
za, whom Yif: bad taken, and the reſt of the Spaniſh Army coming in 
very ſeaſonably this mean while, the face of affairs alter d; for the 
French being plaid upon on the one (ide by the Artillery, and fiercely 
taln upon on the other fide by Prince Thomaſo, and the Marquels Cara- 
cena who was arrived with freſhmen, they were forced to retreat to 
their quarters. The Fight was fierce and bloody, wherein above 400 
of the French were ſlain, of which many Officers and Captains; about 
50 of the Spaniſh Army were lain, and as many hurt, whereof four 
Captains; it was thought that it the French had aſſaulted the Van one 
halt houte ſooger, they had certainly routed them; and had the day 
laſted but one half hour longer, the Spaniards would have gotten a fa- 
mous Victory, and bave rum d the Enemy totally 5 for they were in 
great coniuſion when the night parted the Fray. 

Governour Sirvels (cnt a relief of $00 Foot into the Town, and 
being defirous to make himſelt maſter of Chiaverano 2a Caſtle two 
miles diſtant from Inurta, and as far from Calegno, he ſent men to take 

if 
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it; who beating down the gate with a petar'd met with ſuch reſiſtance 
as they were at ficſt forced to retreat; but afterwards re · inforcing their 
aſſault they took the Caſtle; the Prince defired, and preſs d very much 
that they might go to aſſault the Enemy in their quarters; but Sirvela, 
Caracena, and the reſt of the Commanders, were of another mind, in- 
tending to carry on affairs with more ſafety; but that ſome what might 
be done whereby the Town might be freed, and the Prince not ſeem to 
be abandoned, they reſolved to try whether it might not be done by 
diverſiong they therefore went to before Chiavazzo, the loſs whereof 
would be of greater importance to the Enemy thea the getting of 
Inurea; ſo as it was likely they would give over the one to deiend the 
other; this counſel was ſo well taken as that Inurea being reaſon..bly 
well relieved, they might ſpin out the defence thereof, and not endan- 
ger the loſs of it by their going to Chiavazzs; the deſign did not fail, 
though the Prince was not much pleaſed with it, being loath that the 
other [own which was of ſo great importance to him ſhould be cndan- 
gered but finding the Spaniards foath to hazard all upon one chance, 
he conſented to the diverſion z paſhng over the Dora therefore at Rive- 
r0:ts, the Army marched to Chiavazzo, the Prince going foremoſt with 
1000 Foot, and Don Yincenzos Gon aga with 1000 Horſe; being 
come to the Town, the Prince deſired to try the taking of it by Sca- 
I:doe, whereunto the Governour was hardly perſweded, yet he gave 
way unto it, hat he might not ſeem to reje& all the Princes propoſals : 
but ir ſucceeded not well, for the- Aſſailants were repulſed, and many 
of them were ſlain, and wounded, to the number of above 400; ſo as 
the enterprize proving harder then was thought, they began to repeat 
their diverſive reſolution 5 but knowing that if they ſhould give it 
quite over they would be laugh d at; and that the enemy would not 
tiſe from bef te Inurea when that Army ſhould be gone from Chia- 
vazzo, they began to małe approaches; whereby they came in three 
days to the Ditch; which being tulbof water, they found it tedious and 
troubleſome to paſs over it; yet they got over upon galleries and 
planks; and coming to two Bulwarks fell to mining; the De- 
teadants Sallyed out upon them ſtoutly; but were beaten back, leaving 
many dead behind them, and ſome Priſoners, amongſt which the Go- 
vernour of the Town's Lieutenant, who led on the Sally; the Horſe 
were not this mean while idle, but ſcouring the Country they took the 
Victuals and ammunition which were bringing to the Camp before 
Inwrea; as,0n the other ſide, thoſe which were * to the Spaniſh 
Camp were hindred by the Cavalry of Caſſalle, which paſſing over 
the Poe; made inrodes oftentimes as tar as to S. 1a, and Vercelli, when 
the Spaniſh Army was gone to C hau, the French being out of fear 
of being aſſaulted on the back bega to make ſeveral aſſaults upon 
Inurea, and to play with their batteries upon the walls; but ſo valiant 
were the Defendants, as they rendred all theit attempts vain nor be- 
ing content with detending themſelves they made out ſeverał Sallyes; 
one whereot was done ſo reſolutely 4s they paſt on even to a battery 
of three pieces of Artillery, which they had taken, had they not been 
aſſaulted by the French, whoſe Horſe was come up to them when they 
were come to the Battery : and tfien ſeeing it would be rathneſs ro op- 
B b bb b 2 poſe 
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poſe ſo great a Force, they retreated to within their walls, ſtill fight- 
ing, and in good order; whereby the French finding how bard the 
buſinelt would prove; and heating that Chiavazzo was very neer be- 
ing taken, and that it would be aſſuredly loſt unleſs it were ſpeedily 
fuccored, Harcoers was forced to abandon the one, that be might not 
loſe the other z ſoas after 35 days ſiege, wherein he had loſt about 
2000 men, he reſolved to quit it, and toigo relieve Chiavaſſo; the 
prince and Governour perceiving that the French Army was march- 
ing towards chem, and that they had therefore obtained all that they 
had preteaded to by their diverſions they paſt over the Poe upon 3 
bridge of boats which they had purpoſely prepared, and retzeated 
with their Artillery, baggage, and with all their men, cutting the bridge 
behind them, and dragging the boats to the other ſhore, to the end 
that they might not be purſued by the Enemy: all was done in good 
order without the loſs of one man through the great diligence & $kill of 
Prince Thow fo, and of the Marqueſs Caracena, to whole care the re- 
treue was committed 5 but underſtanding whileſt they made their c- 
treat, that Harcourt, when he went to Chiava;3y, had left the bridge 
over the Dara, before Inurea, well munited, that be might return to his 
former quarters, when he ſhould have freed Chiawaſſs, and reaſſume 
the inte.mirted fieges or elſe that he might withdraw his baggage 
and ammunition which he had left in his quarter, to the end that he 
mightthemare ſpeedily relieve Chiu to keep him from doing 
eicher of theſe, Don Vincen do Gonzage was ſent with 500 Horſe to- 
wards the bridge, that foording over the Dore at Yerolengo he might 
get ſpeedily into awres; nor was this in vain 5 for Gonzgge was not well 
come to Inurta, when he might ſee rhe enemies Van upon return, and 
make towards the bridges part whereof being already paſt over was 
aſſaulted by Don Gevzge s Horſe, which were enforced by many 
choice Foot ot the Garriſon, and after along and ſtout diſpute, he for- 
ced the Enemy to give back, and to forſake their quarters, with the loſs 
of much victuals, munition, and inſtruments of War, which were found 
theres which being brought into the Town, Inurea was well furniſned 
with what they wasted moſt, at the coſt of the Enemy; wherefore 
Harcourt thinking-it impoſſible to reaſſume the ſiege, gave order that 
the bridge ſhould be broken, and retreated to Yiſes and to other 
neighboriag Tovyns; the Spaniſh Camp paſſing over the bridge at 
Verus went to Livorno, where hearing of Harcouris retreat, the Prince 
went joyfully to zre, and the Goyernour, with Cardinal Triuul- 
tis, and nther Commanders, ro Mifiain: whither being come they ſent 
their Armyzotheir quarters: Harcaurt being gone from before Inurea, 

this Forces were weak by reaſon of the men that he had loſt 
chere, and hecauſe the gecruits which were uſually ſeat from France, 
every dpring;were not ꝓet came, be applied his mind to the ſurpriſal of 
Aleſſansr46, lich was ptopoſed unto him by Seignior Covogne, Go- 
yergaueof: Cofolle, as an eaſie enterprize ; and which now that the 
Enemies Army was legs to their quarters, might be effected with a 
ew men; and maintained by ſmall Forces; he therefore ſent Mar- 
gueſs Niula towards it about the end of Fune with the Dowagers 
Horte, which amoumted to about 80, and with 1000 French 1. 
| which 
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which Harcourt gave him of bis men: and Harcourt to back him went 
to Battig/iere a Town in the territories ot Ai, and from thence to 
Ceriſels : where hearing that the buſineſs was not to be attempted, for 
that Cardinal Trivsl#o was entered that City with à good body of 
men, and that therefore Villa was gone towards the parts about Albe, 
he fell to conſider what was next to be done; he aſpired after great 
actions, and ſuch as might equal his former; but he wanted Forces 
equal to bis deſires: Marqueſs Pianes aa, General of the Dowagers 
Foot, propounded the taking of the Fort of Ceva, alleadging that it 
would require hut a few days, and ſmall Forces, and was notwith- 
ſtanding ot great conſequences, to purſue the reſt of the Campagaia, 
with more confiderable progreſs; and that notwithſtanding Harcovrts 
ſelf mighty be free with the whole body of his Army, fit to oppoſe any 
attempt of the Enemy, and to ſecure the Country the mean while, till 
ſupplies might come from Frances whereby when he ſhould be rectuit- 
ed, he might betake himſelf to more important entetprizes; he ſaid 
moteoyer that Marqueſs Fils would approye of it, by reaſon of the 
great advantage that would thereby redound to the Domagers affairs; 
and for that being already pon the way to Ceva, he would advance 
thither che more eaſily with hi Horſe, and with the French Foot which 
were with him; and Jaſtly, he pcofet d to $0 thither himſelf in per- 
ſon with 1500 of the Nawagers Foot; deſiting only one Regiment 
of French, and three ſmall pieces of Artillery, aſſuring him that with - 
out further incommqdating his Army, he and Fila would (peedily 
diſpatch the buſineſs. Harcourt was pleaſed with the propoſal, at 
gave way unto it; ſo Piana went towards Albs to jayn and ſettle 
he buſineſs with Filla; who approving of the deſign took upon him 
to go with $00 of the choiceſt Muske:ters, and with the greateſt part 
of the Hoxſe, but without baggage, to prepoſſeſs himſelf of the Town, 
and of the victuals that were there, and to block up all Avenues from 
the bringing of any ſuccour to the Fort, whileſt Plane a ſhould ad- 
vance with the Foot, Artillery, and Munition; Villa at his firſt ar- 
rival made himſelf maſter of the Town, and of ſome neighboring 
places, which might have been a hindrance to him in taking che Fort: 
and Piqzezze having overcome the difficulties of the ways which 
were bad enough for the bringing of Artillery, came within three days 
to the Town of ceva, and joyning with Villa the next day, which w 
the fourth of Jui, began to attach the Fort; their men were divide 
into two parts: Villa placed himſelf with one part under a certain 
Tenagha which had been abandoned by the Enemy; and Pianezzs 
with the other part, on the right fide of the ſaid Tenaglia againſt 3 
bulwark which was neer the gate; and ordering their Cannon they 
betook themſelves to take away their defences , and then to fall upon 
the wall, and to make minesz whileſt theſe things were doing, H- 
court kept about Alba to oppoſe any ſuccour which ſhould be brought 
to the Fort, or to preveat any defign that the Spaniards might have, of 
falling upon any other place: but it was more then needed: for the 
© Governour keeping till in Xilain, and the Prince in Inurta, though 
Cardinal Trivsl:io was gone to Aleſſandria, where the chief Heads 
of the Army were met, and where the people of thoſe parts being met 


were 
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were ready at any beck of the Commanders; yet the many proviſions 
which were there taken proved to no purpoſezthey being to expect teſo- 
- lution from Millain, which not being according to the Prince his Genius, 
the time for action was ſpentin ſending & re-ſending the conſultations, 
anſwers and replyes, between Millain, Aleſſandria and Inurea. Wherefore 
the ſiege continuing without diſturbance, Marqueſs Pianex xa had 
beea very diligeat in working the Mines on his fide 5 and though he 
had met with ſome obſtacles, yet te overcame them and went on. So 
as his Mine being perfected, before that of the other ſide, he feared leſt 
the Enemy might blow it up; te ſummoned them to ſurrender, 
threarning that otherwiſe he would give fire to his Mine, which when 
it ſhould be once done there would be no more place for parley : 
And anſwer being made that they deſited firſt to ſee ſome effects, Pi- 
ane Na drew up his men immediately that they might fall on, as ſoon 
as the Mine ſhould have play'd ; which having made a breach of 25 
paces broad, the beſiegers made a furious aſſault; which being man- 
tully with-ſtood by the Defendants, order was given for redoubling 
it with greater vigour: But the Defendants having done their beſt ac 
the firſt, they feared what might enſued if they ſhould be re- aſſaulted. 
Wheretore ſeeing all things ready for giving a new aſſault they did 
beat a parley, and articled to ſurrender; whereupon about 200 Spani- 
ards and Piedmonteſe march d out, and were according to Articles con- 
voy d to Bagneſco, This buſineſs was of great conſequence to the 
Dowagers affairs; for to boot with the great advantage ſhe got from 
that whole County, the taking of this place drew after it the like of 
the City, Citadel, and County of Moxdovi: For the Fort of Ceva being 
taken, and afterwards the Town of Mslaſans, the Marqueſſes re- 
ſolved to go to the taking in of Carrs, a ſtrong Caſtle in thoſe parts 
which held till for the Princes; and Pianexæa marching thitherward, 
with ſome ſquadrons, advanced towards the City of Mendovi, intending 
rather to frighten it, then out of hope to take it; nor did this prove 
amiſs, for thoſe Citizens being terrified when they ſaw the victorious 
Forces advance towards the City they fe ared they were come to take 
it; they therefore threw openthe Gates, and willingly ſurrendred it: 
He purſued his march afterwards towards Carru, which deſpairing of re- 
l:et ſurrendred within twenty fours. Ceva, and the City and County 
of Mondovi being taken, all the neighbouring Country retura'd to the 
Dowagers obedience, together with the Fort Carru: Whereby the 
City of Conio, being almoſt quite ſeparated from all the other Towns of 
Piedmont, which were held either by the Princes or Spaniards, it was 
thought it would not be hard to take i: 3 eſpecially ſince it could not 
be ſuccor d by the County of Nizzs , on which it confined ; not ſo 
much tor chat the Prince Cardinal had no Forces to draw into the field, 
as though he had had any, or that he ſhould be furniſh'd with any from 
Spain by ſea, yet the ways were ſo bad which led from the ſe: ſide to 
Pieumont, and the paſſages ſo difficult, as it was impoſſible to convey 
men thither: So as no Forces were to be feared from that ſide; and 
Harcourt being willing to make uſe of tt e occaſion threw himſelf imme» 
diately before it, with his own and with the Dowagers men. The enter- 
Prize was very hopeful), nor of leſs advantage and conſquence, by 2 
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ſon of the ſcituation, which being placed at the foot of the Apenine; 
where being cut off from the Alps it divides the County of Nix ta from 
Pieamont. Conis is ſeated in an eminent place, encloſed between two 
Rivers, which falling down by two Valleys, formed by the ne, 
and running ſome few miles by the plain which lies beneath, encloſe that 
Town between. Of theſe two Rivers, the one, which is called Ghe 
runs ſo cloſe by one fide of the Town, as it ſerves it for a ſafe and det 
ditch, and by the height of the ſteep banks makes it unacceſſible; the 
other, which is called Stara, being about a bow ſhot from the Town, 
is not of ſo much ſafety to it; wherefore the Fortifications ate the 
ſtronger on that ſide. Theſe Fortifications, according to the ancient 
cuſtom, were very great and good; but being much ruin'd by time, 
they were well ſecured by many Rampiers, with ſome half moos and 
out- works, after that the Duke of Longueville (as bath been ſaid) had 
been before it: So as, at the preſent, it was ſufficiently well fortified. In 
the uppermoſt part of Conio, there ſtands a Citadel, which is well munic- 
ed by thenearnels of the two Rivers, which joyn together a little beyond 
ir, and by Fortifications; the Garriſon confifted of 1460, part whereof 
were paid by the Prince Cardinal, part by the Spaniards. The firſt 
were commanded by Count Breglio, the others by Leiutenant Colonel 
Catteneo 3 to theſe were added all the Citizens, and many of the Coun- 
try people who were fit to bear Arms. Count Fowes Baptiſta Yivaldo 
was Governour of the plate, which was ſufficiently provided of Am - 
munition and Victuals; ir was much eſteemed for the opinion which 
was held of it, chat it was not to be taken; this Fame it had gotten, 
not cnely by the ſcituation thereof, but for its having withſtood 
four Royal Armies, led on by excellent Champions. Wherefore 
Harcourt, who thought the glory he had won in his former action, 
ſomewhat eclips'd by his untortunate ſucceſs in the fiege of Inures, 
aſpired not onely to regain his former reputation by this action, but to 
baſe much greater, if he ſhould effect that which many famous 
Commanders had failed in: He ordered Marqueſs Villa to prepoſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of rhe avenues, taking with him 1500 of the Dowagers 
Horfe, and 1500 of the Kings Horſe z who at the very firſt romed 2 
Corps de guard of Carbines, commanded by the Commendadore Pag- 
lieres then going to Sr, Dalmatio, to block up the wayes which leid 
from Nix N, and paſfing within-Cannog-ſhot of Conio, 300 Horſe 
from the City fell upon his Rerez which facing about, and being led 
on by Count Camerans, Son to General Villa, a young man, but of 
great expectation, beat them back co beyond the River Ghez. The like 
befell 400 Country people, who as they arrived at the Town fell upon 
them behind; but being purſued by the ſame Camerans, they were 
routed, ſo as Villa quarter d ſafely in Bergs St, Dalmatis; the next day 
as he would have paſſed over the Stura, foto goto Neſtre Lignora del 
P Olme, he found the Bridge prepoſſeſs d by about goo of the Country 
neighbours, who broke the bridge and defended the paſſage z bur Y-#« 
cauſing the bridge to be re-made before their eyes, made his Horſe pafs 
over thorough a foord not far off, and his Foot over the bridge, and 
fel! upon the Country people, flew many of them, and went to quarter 


at N Lignora d Olmo, and at the old Town. The mean while _ 
nera 
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neral Herconrt advanced with the whole Army, and within fight of the 
City; where he taking up bis quarters before he began his ſiege, he 
heard that the Princs had muſter'd all his men together in the C anaveſe, 
and the Governour his in Aliſſandria, whereby they cauſed apprehenſion 
in Chiavaſſs » Turin, Carmagnuola, and in the neig hbouring Towns z 
wherefore he ordered Marqueſs Villa to go to the parts about Turin with 
the Dowagers Horſe, and ſome French Foot Regiments, not ſo much 
to oppaſe the Enemies attempts, 25 for the ſafer and eaſier conduct 
of the Artillery, which were to be brought from thence to Conde z 
which when they came to the Camp, they began to make Trench 
es. The firſt was drawn on againſt the Baſtion di Noſtra . Signora 
4 Olme, where Caſtelans, Camp-Marſhal, was to fall on, the {cond 
againſt the Baſtion de} Caraglis under Count Pleſsis Pralin, againſt 
whom thoſe within the Town made 2 fierce ſally, which proved veiy 
bloody, and prejudicial tothe beſiegers, and wherein they loſt many 
men, amongſt which two prime Gentlemen, Leva and Fauſone. Har- 
cours cauſed a third Trench to be afterwards opened againſt the Baſtion 
St. Anna, whilſt Pleſss Pralin's men were already got to the Counter. 
ſcarf of the Ditch to lodge there, but he was valiantly repulſs'd by the 
Detendants, Wherefore AMotte's men joyning with Pralin, alter a 
long and bloody fight, they took the place, where Seignior delta Morerta 
was ſlain ; yet the Defendants loſt no Courage, nor the oppugners * 
They ſprung ſeveral Mines in ſeveral places, and many ſallies were 
made by bath parties, to binder each others works 5 wherein the Defen- 
dants ſhew'd much valour, particularly Count Braglio; the buſineſs was 
very doubtful on both ſides, and dangerous; which was jacreaſed on 
the beſiegers fide by news of Prince Thomeſe, who preſs d the Govern- 
our of Millais extraordinarily for ſpeedy ſuccour , and who, it was 
ſaid , would ſpeedily appear with powerfull Forces. . Treaties of 
Agreement were tberefore williogly liſtned unto, which were introduc- 
ed by Ripa, Biſbop of Mendows, with the Prince Cardinal, whom by:Let- 
ters, and by the means of Abbot Sl dato, he advertiſed what danger Pied- 
wont was likely to run, if the French ſhould become maſters of that place. 
He therefore moved that the Town might be ſurrendred upon fair con- 
dition to the Duke, under the Dowagers Regency; which would be 
much better for the Family of Savoy, then to ſuffer it to fall into the 
French bands, The Cardinal was not averſe tothe Propoſal, he therefore 
ſeat Abbot ow immediately away from Nix. to Limone, the 
furthetmoſt of the County, to hold on and to conclude this 
Treaty, which could not but be very acceptable alſo to the Dowager x 
ſince thereby the Princes and the French ſhould be excluded from poſ- 
ſeſſing the Place, which without any bazard ſhould fall to her and to 

W betefare ſhe ſent InſtruQions to her Reſerendario Philippe, 


her Son. 
wha was in the Camp, to baſtenthe concluſion thereof; and not ogely 
the Dowager , and Prince Cardinall, but Harcaurt, without whoſe 
conſent the Dowager would do nothing, gave way willingly thereunto; 
thinking that the caſe * doubtful, much glory would redound 
to him by the ſurrender of the Town, though it ſhould not fall into the 
Kings bands, ſince by his means it ſhould be taken from the Prince 
Cardinal, and be put intothe Dukes bands. 


Many 
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Many were the debates and many the Propoſals which were made to 
the Prince Cardinal, to make him condeſcend to the ſurrender 3 but he 
would accept of none, being aſſured by the beſieged, and by many of 
his Court, that the ſiege would finally prove vain: Harcourt therefote 
wiſhed it. might ſpeedily be concluded; for when the Town ſhould be 
ready to ſurrender he would hear of no Treaty , but his threats were 
in vain; for the Prince Cardinal was reſolved not to admit of any 
treaty, not ſo much out of the ſtrength and impregnability of the 
place, as out of the gteat hopes he had of powerful ſuccour. Prince 
Thomaſo, who was as deſirous to preſerve the Town, preſs'd the Gover- 
nour of Millain exceedingly for forces to relieve it; but could ne- 
ver get him to come directly to the relief of c ano; for the Spaniſh cau- 
tiouſneſs would not permit him to hazard ſo great a ſtrength of men 
ſo far within Piedmont, and leave ſo many of the Enemies Towns on 
his back; eſpecially being to paſs over ſo many Rivers with Artillery, 
Baggage, and Victuals, to overcome difficult paſſes, to fight continu- 
ally, and to defend himſelf from being infeſted by Marqueſs Villa, 
who beating the Campagnia with his Horſe, would gaul him, now on 
the one ſide, now on the other, and would continually incommodiate 
him; and, which was of greater conſideration, be was to affront an ene- 
my, ſtronger then himſelt, and who was intrench'd 5 wherefore the 
Governour and other Captains, not thinking it fit to hazard themſelves 
in ſo dangerous a buſineſs, they reſolved to try whither they could free 
Conto, or no, by diverſion , as they had done Invrea3 they therefore 
gave the Prince a good ſtrength of ' Horſe and Foot, who went from 
Affi, together with the Marqueſs of Caracena, to Ceri, whereby they 
infuſed jealouſie into Carmagnuola, and Ehiavaſſoz but Marqueſs Villa 
mar'd theſe deſigns, who either foreſeeing, or fearing theſe driſts, put 
forces into both thoſe places; ſo as the Prince being fruſtrated in his 
intention, turned back upon. Chiraſco, a place of greater concernment, 
and fitter to relieve Cenis by reaſon of the neerneſs thereof. Cheraſco is 
one of the ſtrongeſt places of Piedmons, not ſo much by nature as by 
art, but not equally on all ſides, and which had been long neglected, as 
being no frontier Town, and wherein was at this time but a weak 
French Garriſon, it being one of thoſe Towns which were affigned 
over by the Dowager to the King of France, in the year 39. ſo as the 
Prince thought he might ſecurely take itz but Marqueſs Villa did here 
alſo deceive him; for fearing that the Prince being kept out of the 
other two Towns would come before this, he ſeat word immediately 
to Seignior di Savigni, who was Governour thereof, that he might 
call in all the Country people thereabouts ; and he alſo ſent him 2 
Troop of Dragoons, and 500 foot were ſent to him from the 
Camp; nor did Yills's diligence ceaſe here, for fearing alſo Sevig- 
liano, and the quarters of the Camp, in cate the Prince ſhould ad- 
venture to fall unexpectedly upon either of them, he ſent men into 
Savigliano, and went himſelf at the ſame time into the Campagnia 
with the reſt of his men, advancing ſo neer Canis, as he could not 
be kept from thence, if it ſhould be needful for bim to go to the 
Camp; the Prince going from Cheri with 1500 choice Foot, and 
with all the Cavalry of the Camp except the Neapolitans, marched to- 

Ccccc wards 
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wards Chiraſgo ; and not having notice of the new recruits ſear by Villa, 
he berogk himſelf with much courage and hope to the enterpriſe; he 
divided his Fogt into two parts, and making the greateſt part ot his Ca- 
valry get off Horſe⸗back, he ordered aſſaults to be given by night on 
ſundry parts $4 but all the Squadrons which were ſent met with ſuch 
hiaderances as they could not fall oa at the ſame time; ſo as they did 
hut little goed, and gave the defendants opportunity to make the great- 
er reſiſtancę here they were aſſaulted, and the Towns-men who ſhew'd 
themſelves faithful to the Dowager took up Arms, and ran couragiouſ- 
ly to make defences ſo the Prince being repulſt, not without much 
loſs, retreated to Semmar ius, where he tarried ſome days; but being 
egg d on by honqur, and by the 2 which would redound to their 
party if the Town ſhould be loſt, he would try his fortune once more, 
which, the place being newly re- enforced, did not favour him; yet 
both parties fought valjantly for many hours, the aſſailants mounted 
the Walls ſeyeial times, and were ſtill beaten back: they ſometimes 
entree the Torn, and were repuls'd3 and in theſe interchanges of 
fortune, the defendants having the better of the buſineſſe, about 
bieak of day the Prince was forced ta retreat having loſt above 
four hundred men: The more unfortunate theſe diverfive attempts 
proved, the mare ſucceſsfully did the Siege of Conis proceed; for 
Harconrt not being at all diverted by theſe the Enemies attempts, and 
joy d that Chiroſce was out of danger, which otherwiſe might, perad- 
venture, have made him farega Cenis, to relieve it, he continued more 
conſtant in the Siege; be therefore laid aſide all tre ities of agreemear, 
and betook himſelf more rouadly to the taking of Coxio : but neither 
wete the Psince nor Goyernour diſcouraged for their bad ſucceſs, nor 
did they ſorbeat attempting to relievethe Town by diverſion. The 
Governour feat Don Foby Yafquer, Cimp-maſter-general with the 
Foot, and Don Vincenzo Gonzage with the Horſe to alfault Roſsignans, 
who when they were come neer it, heating that above 200 Montferri- 
ans were entred the Town, foxbare doing any thing there ; and went 
by Order from the Governaur to Aontcalve, where whilſt there was 
fair hopes of doing good, the Prince, who was with almoſt all the 
Horſe, and with 609 Foot, in the parts about Villanuova, advertiſed the 
Governout that he heard there was not above 600 Foot in Chia vaſſo, 
wherctore be thought ir fie to attempt the taking of it; for it being a 
place of almoſt as great concernment as Conio, it was not unlikely but 
that the Enemy might forego the one, not to Joſe the other; but the 
Governour who bad ofteatimes found the Princes Forces to be more 
forward then fortug:te, was not willing to yield to the propoſal z the 
rather for that he was very neer taking Montcalve : yet being much ſol- 
licited, he(though much againſt his will) bad the Prince take up bis 
quarters about Chiayaſſoz and that if he ſhould hear that no new recruits 
were entred the Town he ſhould ſend him word, and he would come 
in to his aſſiſtance with all bis men; hoping that in the mean while te 
might take Menicalve, The Prince upon the Governours promiſe 
went with 600 Foot which he cauſed to come from Inurea, and toge- 


ther with kim went the Marqueſs of & ar acena with the Horſe, and took 


up thei quarters z and finding that the Town was notre-entorced, he 
advertiſed 
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advertiſed the Governour thereof, defiring him to joya with bim in the 
Enterpriſe, The buſineſs of Montcalvo was not yet perfected, though 
it advanced proſperouſly every day; wherefore the Governour, who 
that he might not prefer the certainty of the buſineſs of © Montcalvs 
before the uncertainty of that of Chiavaſſo, had againſt his will per- 
mitted the Prince to go to before CHavsſſs, the more he ſaw the Siege 
of Aontcalvo draw neer an end, the leſs fit he thought it to abandon » 
one, for the uncertainty of the other; wherefore feeding the Prince 
with delays, be entertained him fo long with words, with ſending and 
re-ſending Meſſengers, till he might ſee Montcalvo taken ; but the 
Prince being fruſtrated of all hopes, and finding that the Governor con- 
tinued his del ays, aroſe from before Chiavaſſo, and retreated to Inarea ; 
being ſufficiently ſcandalized that the Governour ſhould rather ſuffer 
him to rite from before Chiavaſſo, then Yaſques from before Montcalvo, 
which he alledged did not only redound to the prejudice of his the 
Princes honour, but to the like of the whole preſent War; for he ſaid 
that the ſtreightning of Chiavaſſo would certainly have forced Harcourt 
to abandon Conio, whereas the loſs of Monicalve, being of much leſs 
importance, would have contributed nothing theteunto, The Prince 
being gone from Chiavaſſo, the Marqueſs of Caracena foorded over the 
Poe with his Horſe, and went to St. Sebaſtiano, were he quartered his 
Horſe in the Towns of Montferrat neer Verras. The Siege of Conio 
was not in this interim at all intermitted, but continued with more vi- 
gour on both ſides: Sallies, Aſſaults, Mines, Galleries were made 
uſe of; great were the endeayours of the Aſſailants, and great that of 
the Defendants ; neither yielded to other in courage nor valour; their 
vigilancy and diligence were equal; every one was ſo ready to die, as 
death it (elf being afraid at their countenance ſeemed for very terrour 
to ſhun them; but Harcourts ſingular fortune, which appeared averſe 
unto him in the enterpriſe of Inurea, and which was not undertaken by 
his advice, would make him an amends in this, which was done by his 
conſent : being therefore very much gladded that neither the buſineſs 
of Chiavaſſo nor of Ehiraſco, had neceſſitated him to forego the Siege of 
Cenis, lie endeavoured the more to put an end to that enterpriſe, that 
he might come time enough to relieve Montcalus; he therefore placed a 
Battery on the edge of the Ditch, ordered a Mine at the Ba#ion del li- 
mo, ſollicited Count Pleſsis to finiſh another Mine which was begun 
agaiaſt the Baſtion of Madonna; which when they were perfected, he 
cauſed a parley to be beaten for the ſurrender of the Town; bur the 
defendants being reſolved to ſee the effect, 25 Foot of Wall was pre- 
ſently blown up; and yet the beſiegers could not come conveniently 

to the breach, tor the Baſtion was Plat-form'd wit ſand and ſtones 3 ſo 
as it was not without blood that they quartered themſelves at the foot 
of the Wall that was blown up: Harcourt not being her: with diſmaid, 
would gain the top of the Baſtion by a new aſſault; and the other 

Mine at the Baſtion del 0/mo being ready to play, the defendants reſol- 

ved to patley z and after ſome debates Articles were drawn up, and 

Hoſtages were given; and after 53 days Siege, on the 15th of Seprem- 

ber, Harcourt entred the Town trumphing and victorious, The Vi- 

Rory was the more ſingular, for that᷑ this Town had not been taken in 

C cece 2 many 
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ay ace: it pas ſyrrendered upon honourable conditions, and the 
Ga 1 55 . aut, which — — to the number of 400 Foot 
and 300 Horſe. Harceurt having diſpatch d this enterpriſe went ſpee - 
dily 10 felieve Meniſalpe, which he would without doubt have done, 
bad it pat been ſurrendered to days before his arrival, Cenis being 
taken, the Dowager ordered Marguels Planer aa to go with all ſpeed 
to recover Revelli, a ſtrang Town, and held by a Garriſon of the Car- 
dipal, az Conip was, Thi place confined upon the County of Pinar- 
vole, an 1 was very convenient for the French intereſts, by reaſon of 
their deſite to dilate that Confine 3 and the Dowager thought it neceſ- 
fary to the prevent the Freach from throwing themſelves before it; nor 
was he therein deceived ; for Orders being come from the King that 
Canis ſhould be reſtored to the Dowager , Harcourt, knowing how 
deſiſo A eee way of getting that Town, detain'd the Kings Order, 
and uſed ſeveral pieces of cunning that the Sie e might not ſucceed, or 
that it might be deter d; but Fans diligence prevailed , who 
made himſelf maſter thereof, and put a Garriſon of Piedmonteſes into 
it; ſo as the reſtitution of Conie, as it was ordered by the King, was 
not diſturbed: by the demolition of this Caſtle, it was aſſigu d over 


* 


to the Dqwager the next year by the Duke of Ballian, who ſucceeded 
Harcourt in de place o eneral; and not long after Damont was like- 


iſe athga'd ovef o her, a Town in thoſe parts, which was poſſeſt by 
the Freach 5 which actions being glorious to that King, who ſhared not 
therein in what his Forces bad dong, nor in the arbitrement of fortune, 
but did all out of his goodneſs and Royal Magnanimity; it is incredible 
5 gladneſs it cauſed in the Piedmonteſes, and in all the Italians; 
and theſe actions ſerving as a teſtimony that he would reſtore all the 
other places which were held by his Garriſons, in Piedmont, there 
was none that doubted but that he in his own time would reſtore all 
t[ereſft. 

Conio, and the two other adjacent Towns, being taken, the Princes 
authority was tetally excluded from out this fide of the Mountains; and 
their power being confined to the County of Ni ⁊a, it was thought it 
would not be of any long conſiſtence; not long after the Armies were 
retreated to their quarters, the Prince of Monaco, having driven the 
| Spaniſh Garriſons out of that place, brought in the French; and de- 

prived the Spaniards of that Ration ſituated in the utmoſt Weſtera Li. 
guria upon a Rock, which thruſting out into the Sea ſhapes a kind of 
Haven which is of great conſequence and conveniency to the Spani- 
ards : Ihe accafion of fo great a novelty and alteration is diverſly re- 
lated. The Prince thereof complain d of the ſubjection he was held 
in by the Garriſon, of the little account that the Spaniſh Agents made 
of him, of the loſſes which he ſuffet d by adhering to that Crown, not 
having received thoſe emoluments from the Kingdom of Naples which 
were aſſigned unto him for his adherence to the Spaniards, which he 
formerly was uſed to receivez and, moreover, that when the Garriſon 
wanted their pay, be was ſometime forced to appeaſe them by ſatisfy - 
ing them out of his own purſe, and to ſhun the plunder which was 
threatned by the Souldiers, as alſo to ayoid the danger of the place, 
which being by occaſion of the preſent Wars much diminiſhed in che 

| Gar- 
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Garriſon thereof, the Kings Agents minded not the re- inforcing 
thereof, nor the putting u ſuſſicient number into it for neceſſary de- 
tence, eſpecially at this time whenthe King of France his Fleet lorded 
it over the Mediterranean, and lay not far from Monace3 and whereby 
he found the deſtgns which the French bad upon that place, it being 
fo weakly 'Gairiſog'fd 5 ſo as out of theſe reſpeRs he was forced to 
tree himſelf from theſe apparent injuries and dammages at home, and 
from 2 — * — ene on abroad ; on the con- 
trary, the Kings Agents, partly, denying the blame that was laid u 
them, partly leſſening it, and excuſing it, partly by the calamities * 
preſent times, pretended that all this had hapned by the Prince of Mo- 
nacb is own inſtability: they complained chat both he and his predeceſ- 
ſors having enjoy d priviledges and fenenues for above 120 years 
from the King of Salus liberality very punctuallyzthat he, nom when he 
ſaw the Crown reduced to ſuch ſtreights, ſhould without any occaſion 
abandon it, and betake himſelf to the French, meerly to better his 
condition; and that when in reaſon he ought to bear with ſome. incon- 
veaiencies ot the preſeat time, conſidering hat great afluence he had 
formerly received , and ought to ſhew himſelf more conſtant in his 
devotion to that Grawn, be was: paſt aver to the Enemies party not 
without prejudice tothe Crown of Spaiy. , But theſe are things, the 
verification and diſcuſſing whereaf would require more time; and the 
deciſion. thereof not appertaining to the Author of this Hiſtory, it will 
ſaffice to have ligbhtly touch d upon the accuſatians and excuſes. Vet the 
ame Agents who had ſome knowledge of the fac before it was done 
endeavoured to prevent the danger; but the ſutceſs was fo ſudden, as 
all proviſions and remedies came too late; and truly the more unex- 
pected this blow came, the ſoaret and more inſufferable was ĩt: But 
greater blows then this, which the Crown of Spin received at theſe 
times, both in 15aly and elſewhere, made this appear the leſs; for the 
Kingdoms of Spain we e fo ſhaken, firſt. by the InfurreRion of Catalo- 
nis, and afterwards by that of Portugal, 4; they never were the like 
ſince that Cron arrived at ſo much greatneſs. The Catalonians after 
their Iaſurrection had tecourſe to the King of France, and by ſubmit- 
ing to that Crown had got aſſiſtance againſt the King of Caſfile, whoſe 
Forceswereeatred Catalonia to teduce it: So as the French Forces en- 
tring that Province alſo, they often routed the Caſtilians, and having 
finally made them almoſt all retreat to the neighbouring Kingdom of 
Arragen, they rendred the recovery of Cualonia very difficult, which 
was almoſt wholly loſt ; and the King not being well provided of men 
to quellthe Cataloniaus, and to drive the French out, who had almoſt 
made themſelves Maſters thereof, he was forced to make uſe of the 
Portugal Garrilons to: ſubjeſt the Catalonia. So the Poriugueſes 
being quite rid of the Caſtilian Garriſons , made uſe of this occaſion 
to withdraw themſelyestrom the Caſtilian Empire, which was do them 
ſo hateſul and ſo inſuffet able. They thereto made Don Fob», Duke of 
Bragan s, iheit King, who was deſcende , by the Mothers fide, from 
the ancient Kings of Pertagal; and the Caſtiliaa Forces not being able 
to ſubdue boththeſe Iaſurrect ons, they were neceſſita ed to inſiſt fieſt 


upon that of Catalania, whereinto the French poured in men at their 
pleaſure 5 
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pleaſu:ez - wherefore the Portugal Inſurrection-was but weakly with- 
ſtood, ſoa. it grew daily grea er. The new King was better eſtabliſhed 
in his new Kingdom, as well by reaſon of the peoples love, as of the 
trieadſhip and favour of other Princes; who out of Emulation to the 
Spatiſh Grandezza fomented the Iaſurte tion of the Portugueſes : So 
as what by the natural Forces of' Portugal, and by what fe received 
from forteignets, the new King kept the Caſtil an Forces conveniently 
from the Coafines of Periagal. To the loſs oi the Kingdom of Por- 
1agal was added the loſs of all the Kingdomes and Provinces of the 
Eaft Indies, and of all the Seas and Iſlands belonging to that Crown, 
and in the Weſtern parts of Braſi; for being govern d and garriſon'd 
onely by the Portugueſes, and none but Portugueſes being ſuffer d to 
ſaile towards thoſe parts, nor to tarry there by the way of Traffick 3 as 
ſoon as the news of the new Kings exaltation to the Crown, who was 
of the Royal lineage, was come into thoſe parts, they all joyatly & with 
great applauſe acknowledg'd him for their King, and readily ſwore 
Alegiance to him. Ihe Spaniards alſo at this time loſt many con- 
ſiderable places, and battles, of no ſmall conſideration in Flanders; the 
Fleets ot the ſaid Crown were almoſt diſſipated by naval Conflicts, 
by contrary Winds, and by other caſual diſaſters; their Forces being 
afflicted by ſeveral misfortunes in Lombardy and Piedmont bad loſt their 
former luſtre The Auſtrian Empire ſuffer'd alſo very much in Germa- 
1j; and not being able to hold that mutual correſpendency, nor to re- 
ceive ſuch aid as had wont to paſs between it and the Crown ot Spain, 
both thoſe Crowns loſt much of that Authority and. Grandezza 
whereby they had made themſelves fo conſiderable, and ſo formidable 
with the greateſt Princes of Chriſtendom , for almoſt one whole age; 
and becauſe Germany being lacerated by continual Wars, and impove- 
riſhed in people, could not furniſh the Wars of Italy, and the State of 
Millain, with Souldiers, as it bad wont to dos nor Spain whoſe Exche- 
quet was exhauſted could ſubminiſter that quantity of monyes to the 
Germane Empire as it formerly had done, nor take order for great 
Levies of Dutch for Italy; the Spaniſh forces in Lombard and in Italy 
were neceſſarily reduced to great vveakneſs and diſcredit; inſomuch 
as the Pot eata -es of Italy, to vvhom they vvere ſo formidable before, 
as doubting nothing more then to be over-· run by them, they vvere 
vyholly bent upon pulling them dovvn : being novv totally free of 
that fear, and as much terrified with the apprehenſion of the French 
forces, which they ſaw were gotten to a fatal greatneſs in Spain it (elf, 
in Flanders, in Itaiy and in Germany; they ſtudied how to maintain 
that Spaniſh Empire which they eadeavoured to ſuppreſs ſo much be- 
fore; all of them holding it for undoubted, that the leſſening thereof 
would prove the leſſening of their ovvn States; amongſt theſe the Ve- 
netians, who formerly had always been more averſe to the ends and 
intereſts of the Crown of Spain then any others ; changing their coun- 
ſels with the alteration of affairs, began to be their firſt and moſt zea- 
lous protectors; itey being the onely bank which could keep out the 
flood of the French fortune from over flowing and drowning 1raly, 
and tt eir own Dominions; which they willingly hazarded ſome few 
years before, when the Duke of Rohan falling down by the Valley 
Age of 
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of Sarſina from the Yaltoline into the State of Millan, when the Duke 
of Savoy and Marſhal Cricqui being paſt the Tefino infuſed ſuch 
terrour into the State of Millan; the ſame Rohan being now to paſs 
over a little patch of the Venetian State of not above two miles long, be: 
fore he could come to the State of Millu; the Commonwealth which 
had been fo fayourable to him before in the getting and keeping of 
the Valtoline, were ſo averſe unto him, upon this occaſion, as they would 
by no means permit him to come over that very ſhort ſpace of Ground 
which had they done it would have much increaſed the danger of that 
State z not onely the Spaniſh Agents, but all the Potentates of 7:aly, 
were very well ſatisfied with this action; who knew not ſo much by 
her preſent, as by her paſt, nay, contrary carriage , how intent and 
watchful that Commonwealth was over the welb-tare and preſervation 
of the publick peace, and liberty; the ſame reſpe&s made the Gover- 
nour of Milla more wary in engaging themſelves in battle, finding 
that by the want of ready leavies of men in Germany they wanted the 
conveniency of ſupplies to their armies , when they ſhall by any acci- 
dent be routed, or otherwiſe worſted; to this was added, that Spain it (elf 
by reaſon of the Wars that .were then very het there, required men 
both from Germany and 7taly; fo as not being able to ſend men into 
Italy, the Spaniards were doubly weakned in Zombardyz both by the 
want of thoſe Souldiers which they could not expect neither from Ger- 
many, nor Spain, and by thofe which they being to ſend into Spain, could 
not employ them in the VVars of Haly. 

Let us return to the affairs of Piedmont, where the Armies being 
retired to their quarters, the ceſfation of Military actions afforded op- 
portunity ta the concluding peace between the Dowager and the Prin- 
ces, which had been often broken before, and often reaſſumed: but 
the occurrences of affairs having taken away many difficulties which 
had formerly obſtructed it, both parties grew weary of the War; 
which the Dowager ſa grew daily mote prejudicial to the people, and 
to the Duke her tons State; and the Princes likewiſe found that their 
hopes grew daily lefsz the Prince Cardinal who was naturally more in- 
clined to peace and quiet then to the troubles of War, deſired daily 
to marry, out of the great deſire he had of iſſue, whereby he mighe 
continue the Principality in caſe ot ſucceſſion, which appeared not to 
be far of, if nat by the conceived weakneſs of his Nephew, at leaſt by 
frailty of humane condition; and not knowing any Princeſs in thoſe 
times more conducible to bis ends , then his Niece , he defired very 
much to have her for wife; and the Dowager, who had formerly pro- 
moted the treaty thereof, forbare not to allure him to peace aud union 
by this alliance. Canio being loſt, and therewith all that part of Pled- 
mont, from whence he received fo much revenue, and ſeeing himlelt 
confin: d to within the confines of the County of Nix sa, he doubted 
he could not maintain himſelf long in that State, notwithſtanding that 
he was poſſeſs'd of the impregnable Fort of N., and of thoſe of 
Villa Franca, and S. Soſpiro; all which were ſufficieatly provided with 
Warlike proviſions from the Kingdom of Nies; and that he might 
hope they might daily be ſupplied therewith from thence; yet the 


preſ.nt Agents being very flow in furniſhing him with monies , ( _ 
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he wanted more after the loſs of Cexio, then before) he began alſoto 
fear , that he might want proviſions when he ſhould need them : and 
which was of more concernmeat, he being to introduce forreigners into 
them incaſe they ſhould be aſſaulted, and particularly Spaniards, there 
was ſuch reciprocal diſtruſt between him and the Spaniſh Agents, that 
he held the Forts to be as good as loſt, if ever he ſhould be compelled 
to bring them in3 wheretore to free himſelf from the imminent dan- 
ger that he foreſaw both he and his family was in, and to obtain his 
ends, which were inclined to peace and marriage, he earneſtly deſi- 
red agreement; on the other ſide Prince Thomaſo, who knew the Ge- 
nius and inclination of the Prince Cardinal, feared leſt the marriage 
might be made, whereby he ſhould be excluded from all pretentions: 
which if it ſhould ſo happen, he could have no pretence of taking up 
Arms againſt the Dovvager vvhen ſhe ſhould be united to his brother; 
ſo as he had but ſmall cerrainty of his preſent condition, and vyas very 
doubrful of the future; Moreover he was ill ſatisfied with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Forces which he received from Spain; but he was chiefly ter- 
rified at the proſperous ſucceſs of the French, and the contrary of the 
Spaniards s who failing in all mens expeRation, as much as the French 
bettered, did prognoſticate the unfortunate fall of thoſe who thought 
to better themſelves by them; theſe auguries and prognoſtications 
did ſo work upon the Prince, as the dangers,and ruines which were yet 
far off ſeemed to him to be preſent z he therefore thought it better to ſe- 
cure his fortune on that fide which was uppermoſt , and to get at laſt 
free from the ſlavery and danger which he foreſaw he mult undergo 
by adhering to the loſers; it was alſo thought that an accident which 
hapned at this time in France weighed down the balance of the Prince 
his reſolution 3 ſome Princes of France, who were not well pleaſed with 
the preſent Government of that Kingdom, and conſequently not with 
Cardinal Richlies's Authority, were gotten into Sedan, a very ſtrong 
Town of the Duke of Ballion s; the firſt whereof was the Count of 
Soiſons, à Prince of the blood, betwixt whom and the Cardinal there 
had been great diſguſts; this Prince thought to kindle ſuch a fire in 
France, by the union of other diſcontented Princes, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the Spaniſh Forces who were to come from Flanders, and joyn with 
him in this enterprize, as that thereby the Cardinals authority ſhould 
undoubtedly be laid in the duſt; the buſineſs which had been long a 
framing there broke out at laſt, and a battle inſued thereupon in open 
field between the Counts Forces and thoſe of the King; thoſe of Se- 
dan had the better of the Kings mea in the conflict; and by a very fa- 
mous victory the conſpicators were likely to have compaſſed their 
ends, had not the King, and the Cardinals fortune exceeded the Victo- 
ry, by Count Soiſons death who was ſlain in the battel by a Musket 
ſhot whichcefeated the Colleagues 3 for the reſt of the Princes of that 
faction wanting that leaning-ſtock, and being diſmay'd at his iols 
who was their Chieftain, and of the Blood-royali, ſtood no longer tothe 
buſineſs;but running, ſome one way, ſome another, abandon'd the Com- 
mon caule, and every one endeavoured their own ſafety. 
Count Soiſons was Brother to Prince Thomaſos wife; and leaving no 
iſſue behind him, the ſucceſſion fell to his ſiſter; wherefore the Plince 
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was thought to be conſcious of Soiſans conſpiracie , and that he ex- 
pected what the event thereof would be, and accordingly would di- 
ſpoſe of himſelf in his adhereace either to Spain, or France; and that it 
bad bcen the Counts perſwaſions which had prevailed with him to 
forego the Capitulations made with Marine; wherefore when he 
ſaw the unfortunateneſs of the ſucceſs, and that his brother in Law was 
ſlain, he was forced to take new reſolves ; either becauſe he could 
build no more upon the conſpiracy of Sedan, ſo to joyn with the Spa- 
niards; or elſe for that his half- brothers eftate being fallen to his 
wife, he could not forſake ſo great a Fortune, but cloſe with France, 
from whence he continually received great offers 3 nor was the Dow- 
age: wanting in promoting the buſineſs; but making uſe of hat had 
hapned in France, ſhe repreſented unto the Prince wich what oppor- 
tunity to advantage his intereſts with that Crown, and deſited him that 
he would not injure his wite and Children by refuſing it; to this was 
added, that the Spaniſh Agents, either for want of mony, or by reaſon 
of the news that wis given out, that the Princes who were ready to con- 
clude with France, were ſomewhat flow in disburſing monies, fearing 
that they might not onely be ill imployed , but to the Kings preju- 
dice 3 the Princes were therefore forced to agree with the Dowager, 
not being able to maintain the Towns they were poſſeſs d of from 
being taken either by the French, or Spaniards, to the irreparable loſs 
of their Family: and, which was worſe; if the French, whoſe fortune 
they feared, ſhould become maſters of the Towns which were poſ- 
ſeſs d by tbe Spaniards in Piedmont, they ſaw they muſt be exiles from 
their Country, and rely upon the Spaniard for maintenance : Prince 
Thomaſo being out of thele 1eaſons reſolved to agree, made his mind 
be known to the Dowager by the Protonotory Bergera, who was after 
Archbiſhop of Toledo, de firing that the City of Inarea might be aſſigu- 
ed to him forthe ſecurity of his perſon, and that he might be Leiute- 
nant General of that Province, and of that of Biela; upon which he 
promis d her to remit the Dukedom of Aofts freely unto her; and 
for what concern d the guardianſhip, and Regency, he would not dif- 
fer from what he had agreed unto, and that he would abſolutely joyn 
with the French; the treaty was readily reaſſumed with the Dowager, 
and with France 3 Preſident Leone, the Count di Maſſans, and el Pa- 
trimoniale Moneti, were choſen Deputies by the two Princes to treat 
thereof in T«rin, and Maneti was choſen Preſident z the buſineſſes as far 
as concerned Prince Themeſo's intereſt, were as good as adjaſted: 
greater and almoſt inſuperable difficulties aroſe touching the intereſt 
of the Prince Cardinal, who though he defired agreement more then 
his brother , who being unwilling to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the 
Towns in the County of Na, perſiſted in his pretentions to the 
Lieutenancy of that County totally, and wholly independent upon 
the Dowagers Regency, together with the retention of all the Towns 
therein, and particularly of the Caſtle ot Ni, a place of great con- 
ſequencez which pretentions being too repugnant to the Dowagers 
Regency (whereunto ſhe would not by any means conſent) there was 
much a do to ſalve all. At laſt, but after many months debate, the 


Princes condeſcended to the Dowagers Regency, ſo as all things were 
Dd d dd accord- 
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accorded upon theſe Articles ; that the Dowager ſhould be Governeſs 
of the Duke, and :{overeign Regent of the States of her Son Don 
Charles Emanuel. That ſhe ſhould chooſe a Council of State, conſiſting 
of ſuch perſons as were worth aud capable of ſuch an honour, wherein 
the Princes might intervene hen they pleaſed: That in the Lettets 
Patents herein it n as wont to be {aid , with the opinion of out Cout- 
celi, it nould be hid, with the aſſiſtance of the Princes our Brothers 
2nd with the approhation of our Councill: That in buſineſs of great 
concernment the: Princes ſhould likewiſe ſubſcribe, that the Prince Car- 
dinal ſnould be thie Dukes Lieutenant General in the County of Ni 
and Prince Thoma ſa im that of Inarea and Biela: Thar the Governours 
and Officers of Juſtice, War, and of the Finances, ſhould be choſen 
by the Dowager, lugb.as ſhould be Subjects to the Houſe of Savoy, and 
capable of thoſe employments; bur thoſe of the County of Nizza,luch 
a the Prince Cardinal might confide in: That thoſe who were already 
choſen by Duke Victorio, by the Dowager, and by the Print es, ſhould 
be conficm'd or removed as the Dowager ſhould pleaſe; but ſo as the 
Princes (ſhould be therewith ſatisfied, And to this purpoſe, there was a 
writing made a part, declaring that all thoſe who had adhered to the 
Princes ſhould be provided for, excluded, or changed: Thatthe Oath 
of Allegiance to the Duke ſhould be renewed, with an expreffion, that 
if the Duke ſhould die without iſſue Male, the Prince Cardinal ſhould 
ſucceed, and fo ſucceſſively the Heirs Male; and that the ſaid Princes 
ſnould take the Oath of Allegiance to the Duke: That for what con- 
cerned: the order of the Annuntiata, and of the religious orders of St. 
Mauritio and La aro, the accuſtomed conſtitutions and rules ſnould be 
obſerved: That thegoods and repriials ſhould be interchangeably re- 
ſtored, and that all the Subjects ſhould be received into the Dowa- 
gers royal favour, and into the grace of the Princes: That to 
boot with what hath been ſaid, two thouſand Foot, and a thouſand 
Horſe, ſhould be allowed to Prince. Thomaſo, for the Garriſon of 
Inures, and for the defence of the Provinces allotted him; to boot 
with theſci Capiculations made between the Dowager and the Princes 
joyntly;$here ſhould another agreement be made; in particular, between 
the Dowager and the Prince Cardinal; the Articles whereof contained 
in a writing a part were 3 the Marriage between the Prince Cardinal 
and his Niece the Princeſs Maris Lodovica: That the Dowagers Go- 
verours ſhould come into the Towns of the County of Ni xa, with a 
competent number of Souldiers: That the Governours who ſhould enter 
ſhould: be permitted to diſmiſs as many of the old garrifon as they 
ſhould pleaſe: That the new Govergours ſhould, notwithſtanding, ſwear 
unto the Prince that they would not admit of any ſucceſſour in the Go- 
verument of the Town, who ſhould not be a Subject of the royal Houſe 
ot Savey, and that the ſucceſſor ſhould do the like in the charge com- 
mitted unto him, before he ſhould enter the Town, and ſo ſhonld thoſe 
do in the Governmeꝝt of the Town; that as well the Governour, as his 
ſucceſſors, ſhould {wear not to reſtore the Town to any but him the 
Prince, or to che Heits Male of; the Houſe of Savoy, in caſe the pre- 
ſent Duke: ſhould die without; Heirs Male lawfully begotten. The 
Prince Cardinal not contented wich all this, demanded 30000 Ducates 
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of the Dowager, to diſtribute amongſt the Spaniſh Souldiers, whom 
he was to caſniere, and many other advantages for thoſe Officers who 
were to go out of the Forts. The Dowager, though ſhe were reduced 
to great ſtreights by the preſent time granted all unto him readily g 
not onely out of Princely Liberality, but out of ſingular Wiſdom, as 
not ayming at any thing, but at the aſſuring thoſe ſo important Towns 
to her Son upon any whatſoever conditions, and to reunite the Houſe 

of Savoy, which was ſo divided within it ſelf, to real peace and agree - 
ment. The ſame day the agreement made by the Princes with the 
King of France was confirm'd and ſubſcribed by the Princes, and by 
Monſieur 4 Agne Buone the Kings Embaſſador 3 whereby the Princes 
were received into the favour and protection of the Crown of France. 
And the Marriage being approved of between the Prince Cardinal and 
the Princeſs Maria, and the Princes gratified with penſions and dona- 
tives, the King of France upon the making of a generall Peace. was to 
cauſe Prince Thomaſo's Wife and Children to be reſtored unto him, and 
to approve of theallowing Prince TP the 2000 Foot, and 1000 
Horſe, provided that he ſhould be obliged to ſerve the King therewith. 
And that. the King ſhould aſſute both the Princes of his aſſiſtance in 
their ſucceſſion, in caſe the Duke ſhould die, and keep his promiſes 
made to the Popes Agents, and to the other potentates of Itah, touch- 
ing the reſtitution of the Dukes Towns wherein he had any Garri ſons. 
On the other ſide, the Princes promiſed and obliged themſelves to 
dilmiſs the Spaniards which were ia their ſervice, that they ſhould open- 
ly declare themſelves to be of the Kings party, and to renounce all trea- 
ties with the Spaniards, and that the Prince Cardinal, in particular, 
ſhould renounce the protection of the Empire, and that Prince Tho- 
maſo ſhould be bound to ſerve the King in perſon, in War, againſt the 
Spaniards, as his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to appoint. All the other 
Articles which were to be agreed upon, on the 145 of June, the year 42, 
together with many other writings which were ſigned the ame day, 
were forthwith ſeat to France, that the King might approve of thoſe 
which related to the agreements between the Dowager and the Princes; 
and ratifie thoſe that were made betweea the Princes and his Embaſſa- 
dor. By theſe Capitulations: (which were afterwards perform'd with 
ſatisfaRion to all, as ſhall be ſaid) an end was put to the Wars of 
Piedmont, 1 220 115 

Ia the Articles which were made between the Princes and the French 
Embaſſadour the Princes were bound to diſmiſs all the Spaniſh Souldi- 
ers that were with: them; but it was not expreſs'd when; whereunto 
they thought themſelves engagedafter Ratification made with the King. 
But this was the hardeſt point of all others to execute, and which cau- 
ſed much trouble, eſpecially ſince the whole Garriſon in Inures were 
Spaniardsz yet Prince 'Thomaſs/tound means how to be eaſily rid of 
them. 8 

At the ſame time when theſe Affairs were upon concluding, inſtead 
of General Harcourt the Duke of Bsfion was made Commander in 
Chief of the French Forces, he who had hatched the afotreſaid Rebel- 
lion in the Townof Sedan; but after the Battle, and death of the Count 


Soiſons, upon humbling himſelf to the King he was pardoned, and was 
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taken into tte Kings favour, who when he was come into Pied unt; and 
had joyoed with the Dowagers Forces, march d into the field, and 
paſsing into Aliſſanaria was come as far as Filiq June, and Corniente; 
Don Sa Vaſques, vrho was Governour of Aleſſandria, and who was 
retteateti with his men into that City, fearing that he would pals over 
the Tapars,fent all his Cavalry, and 1000 Foot, under Don Vincens 
Genz4ga, toward that river to oppoſe the Enemy, ſome skirmiſhes pait 
betvveen theſe and the Enemy on both ſides the river 5 but Budion ma- 
king as if he vvould goe ſomevvhere elſe, vyhich vvas ſaid vvould be 
either to Ponteſtura or Trins, the Goyernour went from Aillain to Ver- 
cell, to hinder any deſigu of the Enemy, and to keep him from fitting 
down before either of thoſe places. Upon this occaſion, Prince Themaſo 
adviſed him to take up one quarter before Ponteſtura, wherein he might 
put 2000Foot,and 1000 Hotſe,offering him his Spaniſh horſe and foot, 
which, as he ſaid, lay idle in Inurea: The Governour accepted his offer, 
being unwilling to diafurniſh other places; wherefore the Prince fear 
bathiHarſe and Foot from Inurea, towards St. Ia, but ordered the Horſe 
that whenthey ſhould be come to ſuch a certain place, they ſhould hault, 
and ſufferithe Foot to advance. But it being quickly known that Builion 
was retreated from Tanara, the Governour ſent back the Foot to Ins- 
rea, and the Prince refuſed to receive them, under pretence that there 
was a Trure made between them(the Princes)and the Dowager, and that 
to ſhun that his reception might ſeem a novelty, he did not think fit to let 
them in: They therefore retreated to Vercelli, ſo that by this cunning trick 
the Prince: quitted his hands of the Spaniſh Garriſon, Nor did the 
Prince Cardinal want means to free himſelf from the like incumbrance g 
for either Having received, or ſeeming to have received notice, that 
Don Franciſco Twttavilla, Captain of the thouſand Spaniards which 
were granted him for the defence of himſelf, and of the County of 
Nie, had treated wirxh che Garxtiſon of the Caſtle to his prejudice; he 
ſeat for him into the Caſtle, and ſeeming to reſent the action he com- 
manded him to go immediately out. of the Caſtle, together with his 
men, wha were there ready to depart, and that he ſhould go out of Pi- 
edont ʒ which deing done, both the Princes were maſters of themſelves; 
and migin che better make good their agreement. This diſmiffion was 
done very ſcaſonably ; tot had it been longer delaid, it had hindred not 
only the execution of this ſo important buſineſs, but had hazarded the 
Whale ngtedment, by teaſon of a fudden accident which hapned in Caſ- 
falle. Bulimm, who after ht could not get over the T was retutned to 
NMontferrat, had qua ſteredqis men in the Towns thereabouts, and going 
himſelt for paſtime io Caſfale, out ofa deſire to fed hat Citadel, which 
was held to be impreguable, when he was come into the Citadel, con- 
trary to hia own expeciation, and the like of all others, was by order 
from the King ſeized upon by the Governour of the Citadel, and ſent 
back well guarded into France. This hapned juſt ten days after the 
agreement made by de Princes, and i ve days aftes they had calhiered 
the Spaniards 3 which made it be generally conceived that this was 
done by way of reſenting what had hapned at Sean, notwithſtanding 
the Kings: pardon: this feemed tobe ian example to the Princes, who 
did always.difti uſt that the Articles made with the Court of France 
; 8 LL would 
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would not be made good unto them; and it was commonly conceived 
that had not the Princes declared ſo abſolutely in the of Frances 
by diſmiſſing thoſe men, they would have demurred upon thoſe Con- 
ventions; but being quite deprived. of the Spaniſh ance, though 
they knew not whar nught ſucceed, they were forced to reſt contented, 
. and ro expect from whence this blow proceeded, and what it aimed at3 
but all doubts and apprehenſions ſoon ceaſed, it being known that the 
Dukes impriſonment proceeded not out of any old account, hut out 
of new jealouſies, that he was complice in a new conſpiracy' made 
againſt the Cardinal Ricblits, by Monſieur St. Mart, rand Eſeuyer de 
France, and fayorite to the Kinp's ſo as all occafions of diffidence 
ceaſing, and the Kings ratification being come from France, with ſatiſ- 
faction to all, they fell to do what was at the preſent tobe done; but 
there was 4 knot found in the Prince Cardinals buſineſſe which was 
hard to be untied, which proceeded from whether the Marriage 
ſhould precede the reſignation of the Towns in the County of N- 
£4, or the treſignation the Marriage; whereof there being great di- 
ſtruſt on both ſides, ſome ſolutio muſt be found for it; which after 
much diſcuſſion, was; that the Marriage ſhould be celebrated in Nix ca, 
by a Proxey to be of purpoſe deputed by the Princes; which Proxey 
was to ſwear, upon pain of life, that the Marriage ſhbuld be conſumma- 
ted as ſoon as the Towns (ould be reſigned; and that the Governours 
who were to receive them in the Dowagers behalf ſhould ſwear unto 
the Prince, before they entred the Towns, to re deliver them to the 
Prince, if they ſhould find the Princefy Fer Proxey back ward to cele- 
brate the Marfiage, Things being thus ad juſted; the Prince Cardinal 
ſent Foven Dominico Doria, Marquels of Cerie, to Turin with ſuffici- 
ent authotity to celebrate theEſpouſzls by wotds;for the future, between 
him the Prince, and the eldeſt Daughter of 5S.v9y 3 after which cele- 
bration , the Marqueſs PiayeJzs was choſen Proxey by the Princeſs 
to celebrate the Marriage by words in preſent3 and the Dowager de 
puted Carlo Vintorio Scagtta, Count di Ferrua, to reteive the Caſtle of 
Nizza; and Fovan Baptiſa Solars, Count di uneffervolo, to receive 
that of Vila franca; and Count Aleſſandro Borgareliothat of St. Soſpiro, 
The Proxey and the Deputics went from Turin towards NEA] and 
with them went Monfieur Zecchinel3,” the Popes Nuntio, who carried 
the Popes difpenſationwithy him, for the celebration of the Marriage, 
and powet tb receive the Cardinals-Cap from the Prince; when they 
wet come to Na, they all todk their folemn Oiths to obſerve what 
they had ſworn to in che Capitulations ; and ſubſequently the Towns 
wete delivet d up, and the Marriage was celebrated on the 2 1 of Sep- 
tember, the year 1642, with infinite ſatizfaRion to all parties concern d, 
with incredible applauſe of the people, who being over · joyed to ſee 
the Princes joyn d. in a god peace arid hoped that being freed from the 
calamities ot War thy hold enjoy the fruits ofpeace, Count Ferrss 
being entred imo the Fort and Caſtle of Nia, and the others into the 
others ot that County, they diſmiſt all the old Garrifons which they 
found in them as they te haſned in the full and abſolute power & do- 
minlon of the Dake & Dowagergand the Princes when they Had diſmiſt 
the Spaniards, befote they ſpubliſt d the agteement which they had _ 
Wit 
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with the Dowager, and with the King of France, they ſent to the Go- 
vernour of Millan, demanding the reſtoral of the Towns that bad been 
taken to their Nephew the Duke; and the Governour being deſirous 
to know from them, before he gave his anſwer, if when reſticution 
ſnould be made, theytovould continue in Peace, or in War, with the 
Duke, he could receive no clear anſwer, but one that was uncer- 
tain, and very dubious 5 and the Princes thinking that if he ſheuld 
not be ſure of peace be would make no reſtauration, and that he would 
be hardly brought to do it when he ſhould be aſſured of it, without 
waiting. any longer for anſwer from the Governour, nor from the 
Court qt Spain, from whence reſolution was to come, they publiſhed 
the agreement; and Prince Themaſo marching into the field as a Souldier 
of the King of France began to manage thoſe Arms againſt the King 
of Spain which before he bad managed for the King of Spain againſt 
France; he therefore headed the French who remained in thoſe parts 
after Bullions impriſonment; and being followed by Marqueſs Villa 
with the Dowagers men he fell to recover the Towns which were held 
by the Spaniſh Garriſons: he begaa with Creſcentino, where he met 
with grea er reſiſtance then he expected; for the Governour ſeeing 
that the French Army after Ballions impriſonment was retreated into 
Piedmont , and that being divided into ſeveral quarters it lay about 
Verrua, teared Creſcentivo: whexefore he ſent the Marquels of C ara- 
cena with all the Horſe, except thoſe of Naples, to recruit it with Men 
and Munition 5 which. Caracena having very well performed, paſſing 
over the Poe at Ponteſtura, he went by Orders from the Governour to 
St. Salvadore, Serjeant Major, Alonſo Vaſques was Captain of the Gar- 
riſon, who did not only vigorouſly ſuſtain the Siege, but troubled the 
Enemy with many (allies 3 and though the place were not much forti- 
fied, not very hard to be taken by. him who ſhould be maſter of the field, 
yet it held out ſtoutly for 15 day$, in which time the Goyernour doubt- 
ing Trins, and St, Ia, he had time to put good Gatriſons, and other 
nec ſſaties into them, the charge whereot he committed to Marqueſs 
C aracena, who ſtealing ſecretly, out of Vercelli re- enforced Trins twice 
by away which leads not far from Creſcentino, whilſt the Prince was 
hotreſt about it: The like he did in St. 14, where he found no oppoſi- 
tion, Theſe proviſions were very ſeaſonably made; for the Duke of 
Longueville appegring at laſt, after mid Auguſt, in Pied mant, who was 
appointęd. to ſucceed. Bullion in the place of, General of the French 
Forces ; and having brought many men with him, wherewith he was 
to carty the War into the State of Millain; now that the Princes were 
paſt over to the French, it behoved the Governour, wha had not equal 
Forces to face him in the Field, to munite the Towns of the State, and 
thoſe of Piedmont, with good Garriſons, and yielding che Field to the 
French, to watch where this gre.t cloud would ſettle at laſt: it was ge 
nerally - concewed that Prince Thomaſo was drawn to; fide with the 
French, by ſtrong promiſes that they would get him ſome Territories 
in the State of Milan, which ſhould be peculiar ro him and tothole 
that ſhould deſcend from him and the ſequelſhewed that rhe County. of 
Tortonaz. and peradventure that of Aleſſandria, together with all on this 
ſide Pe, towards the State of Genes, was promis d him; that, moreover, 
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he was intended to be made General of all che French Forces in 1taby * 
bur that Court not thinking it fit to beſtow upon him a charge of ſo great 
importance at the very firſt, eſpecially the Hoſtages of his Wife and 
Children being conſidered which-were. in Spain, it was judged more 
convenient to give that imployment to the Duke of Longuewile, who 
was joyn d by affinity: and correſpondency to the Prince: wherefore 
that Court thought fit ro mitigate the Prince his pretentionz by that 
choice, hereby they bad ſufficiently provided for his imtereſts3 eſpe- 
cially the Orders being conſide ed, which, as bath been ſaid, were given 
unto Lengue ville, to carry on che War according to the Prince his de- 
ſigns and ends; but the Prince nat being content with theſe proviſions, 
and expecting better ſatis faction, to the end that the Souldiers might 
not lie idle in the interim, in a time proper for Wat, the Duke whilſt 
the Prince remain d in Inurea, went with his on men only, to the ta- 
King of Nizz4 and Acqui; to the end that when thoſe places ſhould be 
taken, way might be made for the intended deſigu upon Jortana; which 
when it ſhould be effected, the State of Millain was to be :flaulted, ac- 
cording to the Prince his ends and inteteſts. Niæ za was not much 
ſtronger then Creſcentivs, and whoſoever was maſter of the field might 
eaſily take it; nor wait very well garriſon d: Wherefore Baron B- 
tevillet was ſent to recruit it with 200 Souldiers, who entring the Town, 
after the places thereabqut were taken, the Garriſon was encreaſed to 
the number of 4503 an inſufſicient number to defend ir, and yet Bat= 
teville did all that was to be done therein; but a greater breach being 
made in fix hours pace then the Enemy intended, by reaſon of the 
bad condition of the carth, and ſeveral Mines being ready to play, they 
began to treat of ſurrender ; and Longueville being reſolved not to 
yield to any other conditions, then thoſe that were granted to Count 
St. Paul; by Marqucls Leganes, when he took it the year before; the 
defendants were enforced to accept of ſuch conditions as the Enemy 
was pleaſed to impoſe upon them 3 which were, that the Garriſon 
ſhould be ſenr,thorough France, to the County of Burgondy, which was 
under the King of Spin. The Governour had intended to relieve 
this place another time, by ſending 100 Horſe, and as many Dragoons, 
thither before the ſurrender z but the reſolution being divulged, and the 
Conductor, who was no friend to Batteville, carrying the buſineſs but 
ill-favour'dly, it ſucceeded not; for the relievers being come neer the 
Enemies Camp, they found the Enemy ready to repulſe them; ſo 
they returned to Aleſſandria, from whence they were come, not ha- 
ving done any thing : a greater diſaſter befel a Regiment of Horſe 
which were ſeat to Momaldo, (a Town within fix miles of NIN A) 
to incommodiate the Enemy in their Forrage 3 for being fallen up- 
on by a gr ater number of Horſe, it was routed with loſs of ſeventy 
Horſe, and the Captain had much ado to ſave himſelf, Not long 
after Nizz4 was taken Don Masritio of Savoy went with a good Body 
of Horſe, and ſome Foot Companies, by night, from Inurea to Arbo, 
2 Town in the Territories of Biela, neer the Sea, whither 500 Horſe 
were ſent to be quartered, under the Lieutenant General of the Millain 
Horſe, whom he aſſaulted three hours betore day on two ſides; the 


quarter was put into great confuſion 3 and though the * 
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ral, with ſome of his beſt men, made head againſt them, yet the reſt 
fled away, and ſaved themſelves by foording over the Sefia: The Lieu- 
renant heving butfew-wich him, and being abandoned by the reſt, got 
ver ale dy the ſame ſoord into the State of Millais, leaving all his bag- 
gage, and maay of his Horſe, behind him to the Enemy; there were 
not many ſlain, for the foord being-neer the quarter, ſaved many of 
them. Don Feronymo Saluaterra was taken priſoner, and Don Luigi 
Benaviua; Both of them being wounded and if Don Masritio had been 
1ware to have placed ſome to have guard ed the foord, the victory would 
have been much greater: The Marqueſs Caracena, who was then in Ver- 
telli, thought to have ferved the Enemy with the like ſauce; for hearing 
that the Princes Horſe were quartered in five places above Biela, he ral- 
lied the Horte that were tun from their quarters, and joyning them to 
thoſe that were in Garriſon in Vercelli and St. Ia, he marched with them 
and with 400 Foot about Sun · ſet, thinking to fall upon the Prince his 
Horſe which lay about Biel. But he fared not as did Don Masritio, 
by reaſon of the diſparity of the Countries through which they march- 
ed 3 for Caracena marched through an Enemies Country, and Mauritio 
thorow his friends quarters, Wherefore the latter paſt with great 
filence and ſecrecie, whereas Caracena found the Country up in Arms, 
and the bells of the Towns by which he marched ringing aloud; ſo as 
not being able to get tothe place he intended before noon day, his re- 
fenrment proved vain, ſave onely that he light upon 60 Horſe which 
were given to Bela, which he routes, and took ſome of them priſoners, 
NN being taken, Longseville far down before Acqui, which he 
within a few days took, ahd went to quarter at Gui, intending , as was 
imagines, to go to the taking in of Tortona; but he was diflwaded by 
Prin Thomaſe, who thinking to ſucceed in the ſurpriſal of Novara, as 
he had plotted it, invited the Duke to joyn with him in that enterpriſe, 
Wherefore the Duke returning to Caſſalle joyn d with the Prince, who 
Raid for him at Bel and Morene5 and paſſing together over the Je- 
ſia, they marched towards Novara: But whether it were that he could 
nor come at his appointed time to the Gates of Novara, by reaſon of the 
exceffive i which had fallen for two days, or that they had heard 
that the Matqueis of Caracena, fearing what the iſſue of this march 
would be, was entred Novara with above 500 Horſe, and a great many 
Foot: And that the Governour of Millain, who was then in Aleſſan- 
dria, bad ſent ſome foot from Garriſon ro Garriſon by Valens and 
Mortar, ſo ſpeedily as that theie recruits coming before the Enemy 
arrived, che Prioce began to doubt bis deſiga he and the Duke re- 
treated to Confirnz:, and paſſing over the Seſia diſtributed their men 
in Coſtanza, Dezava, Carenz ana, and in other Towns thereabouts, 
Where having tarryeda few days, and moneys being ſent from France, 
they went to the former defigned eaterpriſe of Tortana. The French 
Forces, and thoſe of the Dowagers in this Camp, roſe to the number 
of 5000 Horſe, and 10000 Foot: Marqueſs Villa led on the Van, 
Tongue ville followed with the Body of the Battle, and Prince Thomaſo 
brought up the Rere; and paſſing over the Poe to Caſſalle, and over the 
Tanaro to Filiz æanoʒ Villa advanc d preſently to poſſeſs Himſelf of all the 


places neer the City, to keep out Men, and Munition; which 1 
ou 
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the Garriſon had abandoned Lende City by ch 


aye 
defence thereof, havinghardly enough to detend the 's 


day by a (tour ſally, but were foxced to retreat. The 


afterwards to ſcour the Country, who without :ſiſtance too 
dee e 
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Naev0 e Scrivia, which Prince Thewaſo choſe for his quarters, and ha- 
ving plated a quarter alſo in Fomrecuronc, he took Yoghers, which threw 
che Gates open; then — upon the Towns and Villages there- 
about, he got good ſtore of Victuals, and brought it together with 
much more booty into the City: but thoſe who dwelt upon the hills 
reſiſted, and preſerved their goods and perſons, with much prejudice 
to their oppoſers 3 the firſt and molt important reſolution of the op- 
poſets wat to take Serrevalle,a Town ſcituated upon the way that leads 
to the Sea, which being a place of great conſequence, whereby com- 
merce with the Sta e of Gene was either block'd up, or maintained, the 
buſineſs was committed to Marqueſs Villa, who going from the Camp 
withthe Piedmont Horſe, and five Freach Regiments of Foot, which 
in all made 1500 Horſe, and 3000 Foot, he marched thicher ward; 
and took firſt Staſono which did willingly ſurrender, and came atter- 
wards to Serravalle, where taking the Town without reſiſtance he be- 
took himfelf to the Caſtle, whither the Garriſon was retreated, and 
where there was not any proviſion; and yet it held out, and afforded 
the Governour Sirutia time (who was very defirous to preſerve that 
place) to get together as many men as in ſo great ſtreights he could 
from the Garriſons of the State of Millais and of the Towns in Pied. 
mont, having called Count Galtiazzs Tromi from Aſti, and Don Yiu- 
cen Iv Monſerio from Vercelli, who by reaſon of the -neighbor- 
hood of the State of Millain got into Alleſſandris without any hinder- 
ance, with all their men: Fre. Fevan Pallavicins, Camp-maſter, met 
with more difficulty, and danger, who was ſeat for by the Governour 
from He nova, vvith order, that leaving men and munition ſuſſicient 
to keep that place tram ſurpriſal, he ſhould come into Alleſſanaria vvith 
the reh, here the Governour ſtay d expecting him: to vvhich pur- 
poſe be ſent him 200. Horſe to be-his % | 

Vill mus ii nett upon 40 miles from the City of Aleſſanaria, in 
th midft of Piedmont, neer to Towns ſtrongly Garciſond by the Ene- 
my ; ſo.25 he was to arch — the Enemies country; which Pal- 
tavicimo did with much'valour and (| and though he paſt very pri- 
vatly to kecp from being difcover'd by the Enemy, yet was be pur- 
ſued 5 Garri on of c 5 overtook him at the bridge 

b 


of VIla Franca and ſtrove to keep him from paſſing over it; hoping 
to effetrheir deſiie by re ſon ot 200 carriages which he brought a- 
long with him laden wich watlike ammunition, and alſo one Cannon, 
ſo eee clear victoty, with the laughter of all 
his ain, and the getting of All his munition 5 but Palavicins not 
at al Ward ar their | approach placed bimſelt with his ranks in 
order betpre the cafnages, and facing about made head againſt the 
Enemy, and beld them play till the ae 4 the Cannon paſt 
oyerthe Bridge, after which his men began to march in good order, 
with their faces Rl towards rhe Enemy, and ſtill fighting; who 
paſſing over after chem did ſtill purſue tem, till Pullavizino being 
come with his men to Combino, a Town two miles diſtant from the 
Bridge, made himſetf maſter thereof , and fortityed himſelf in an 
ad aajagiops place, where he ſtay d with his men in order; expect- 
ing that che Enemy ſhould advance; but they not daring 40 aſſault 
88 1 him 
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him upon ſuch diſadvantagious tearms, left purſuing him, and re- 
treated towards Carmagnuola, ſuffering Palavicino to pals freely into 
Alleſſandria, whither he came (ate with his men and carriages this ſo 
great recruite being foluckily come to the Governour was of great 
conſequence; for with them, and with ſome other men that he 
had, he made up a body of 3000 Foot, and 300 Horſe with 
the which marching into the field on the eighth of Oct er, he came to 
Fregarvola',' a Town neer Boſco, intending to go from thence to Ser- 
ravalle, whither he had ſent ſome. Foot already, that they might en- 
deavour tõ get one alt: r another into the Caſtle; and though his 
men were fewer in number then the Enemy 5 yet the Enemy being 
diſt:ibuted into ſeveral! quarters, the Governour doubted not, but that 
he being more in number then any one of the Enemies quarters, his 
defigh might take effect: Nor was he therein deceived, for it fell out 
better thea was expected ʒ the Duke of Longueville who was before 
Tortona with but à few men, heating of this expedition, and fearing 
that the Enemy might fall upon ſome part of the Trenches which 
were ill provided of Defendants, and might enter into the Caſtle, and 
ſo into the City, and cauſe ſome important miſchief, ſent ſpeedily back 
for all the Horſe which were diſpers d abroad in ſeveral parts, and 
brought them neerer Tertanas and moreover ſent for Marqueſs 7il/s 
ſcom Serravalle; who writ back that he thought it better to quit Tor- 
1944, and be maſters of Serravalle, then to abandon Serraualle, and 
come to before Tortanaꝭ for that the way by Sea being block up on that 
part to the State of Millaln, Tortona would nat be able to hald out 
long, and way would be made to further progreſß; he therefore ad? 
viſed him to give over that Stege and to joyn with hit in the taking 
of Serrawalle; but Longueville perſiſting in his bwn opinion, redoub- 
led his order with more efficacy; MWherefore Villa leaving Serraualle, 
though unwillingly; fore went that Caſtle, and the Town: which he had 
already taken: So the Governour:having by the meer fame af his 
march luekily freed Serrawalle, which was held as good as loſt, he ſent 
4 ſufficizar'Gartiſon thicker to guardiĩt, and turniſhed it with munition 
keeping alterwards in che Town of Beſco, he ſtayid there, to keep the 
victuals ud munition from coming to the enemies Camp, which were 
ſcat from Piedmont hy iantferrate; believing that the Enemy not be · 
ing able e maintain that ſiege long tor ſcarcity of vidtuals and muni- 
tion, muſt ol neceſsity give over the. enterptize; and to t rpoſe; 
he acquainted the Commonwealth of Geno, how unjuſtly inten- 
ded to inv ade the. State of Milluin, and how pre judicial that would 
be tro'the'Genoeſesz whetefore he exhorted that State not to afford any 
convemtències to theilt chemies ; the Commonwealth h u took 

into cb ſtderition : how that all the Caſtles which ſhe held: beyond 

the Aptnine wete open, except it were Novi, which was onely inviton d 

with old werk walls; and that ſharing more of the ſterility of che 
ne ghbouring mountums, then of the fruitſulneſs of the valleys of 
Lombardy abey are ot themſelves not onely unable to feed Forreign 
Atmies „but even not onely to provide for themſelves, and that they 

heeded to he provided with: victuals from their neighbouring Tor 8s. 

Wherefore: ſince they were more furniſh'd with victuals from Neve 
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then fram home, the inhibition deſired by the Governour would be 
ſuperfluous, and no ways helpful to his preteaded end, but would be 
very prejud cial ro ihoſe people, who would be thereby provoked to 
Military Licentiouſneis, by the pillaging and plundering the whole 
Countrey in reſentment of the affront, nor would the miſchief ceaſe 
here; tor the King of France would be offended with the Common- 
wealth forthis action, which peradventme he would eſteem little leſs 
then Hoflile; wheretore the Commonwealth having acquaimed the 
G:wernour with theſe reaſons ſent a competent number of Squtdiers 
to Navi, under Philip #alavicino,. one well vet d both in Civil, and 
in Military affairs; and. cnjoyned him that he ſhould endeavour the 
quiet of thaſe contines, and to keep them from the inrode of disban- 
ded Souldicrs , and not co ſuffer any innovation whereby the liberty 
of that market might be prejudiced; fo the French whoſe quarters 
lay neer that Market, coming thither to buy victuals at any rates, the 
priſes riſe to ſuch a eighth, as it drew great ſtote of Victuals from the 
Ce of Milian, which was no little eaſe to the French Army; which 
the Spiniards not being able to ſuffer, who were for the moſt part quat- 
teced beyond Tortona towards the Poe, could not make uſe of that mar- 
let, as the French did they complained of the Commonwealth, as 
it ſhe Had ſavout d the French more then them; not ſeeing, nor be- 
ing willing to fee, that almoſt all the victuats which were brought to 
Nov! came from the State of Millain, and that they not being able by 
aay meaps their own ſtonters of the County could uſe, to keep their 
own fubjeas frombringing victuals to Novi, they were cauſe of that 
miſchief to thenelves which they pretended to receive from the 
Commonwealth; thus the French Arary, without loſs of any time, 
cantiunad tu beſiege that Caſtle , about which having taken up their 
quarters; and drauna line about it, they made four approaches toward 
it: two ꝛwWaris ti Cay, aud t rowards the Mountain and Tures- 
#«'s Regimem being quarteted aver againſt a certain half moon, he 
vvas fdrctit by a gallaat ſally which was made to: quit it; the like to 
which befe} another Regiment which was quarteted upon the edge of 
the Diechy it being bearen hack by another fierce ſally: ſeveral other 
falties wre like wie made with various Fortune, but for the moſt part 
wu: advantagu to che oppoſers. And Beſco 3 — to the 
Govarnbas Sirevr, hy reaſon of its iar diſtanca ; for be could not from 
thence binder acohvoy of powder which was ſent from C alle, though 
he kad ſeubthe Marqueſs of Caractna to intercept it; he thought he 
migbrl eep out reliab hetter by xemaviiag to Pos xala, which lay upon 
the rudi way ta Tarna from Nei, and Menferrata, not above ſix 
miles hom Tan, which was divided from thencs by the Scriuis; he 
therefoveiwenr:thidker! with all his men; but nat being able to tarry 
there long by teaſon ob the ſcarcity ot water and forrage, and becauſe 
he thoughtthe Caſtle could not hold out long, he thought it aeceſſary 
togive ever the thougiu ot beleaguering the Enemies Camp, and to re- 
lirye it hy open force ho theretore reſolved to go from PA gp, and 
to-marctizowards Sat, vvhich lies a little lovvet tovvards the Poe, on 
the leſt hand of Scrimis ; he matched in battle atray, in caſe he ſhould 
be aſlaulted by tlie Camp from before Tortone, as he vyas threa med ww 
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bez he vvas alſo moved to remove his quarters, hearing that Marqueſs 
Villa was gone from the Camp, and having paſt over the Scrivia was 
matched towards the Tanaro, to receive there a good quantity of pow- 
der, which he knew was to be brought from Caſſales which the Go- 
vernour Feating of, he had before ſent order ro Valenda that they 
might be careful to intercept it; and thoſe of Valend a were not negli- 
gent in obſerving his Ordets 3 for having aſſembled both Horſe, and 
Foot from the neighbouring parts, they went in purſuit thereof; and 
ligbting upon the Convoy, they fell ſo furiouſly upon the Convoyers, 
as to ſave their lives, and not being able to ſaye the Powder, they threw 
a great part of it into the Poe; and being come neer Baſeignana, they leſt 
the reſt upon the banks of the Tanaro; and Matquels Villa being come 
ro that River, and ſeeitig the Country people buſie in ſharing the reſt, 
he ſer Musketiets along the ſhore, for feat of whom the Country people 
fled, and leftthe Ammunition; and V ſpying a Barque which lay 
hulliag in the River, without any Boat men, he made ſome of his men 
ſwim cowards it, who took it, and brought over the Ammunition in it 3 
and laying it upon carriage-horſes which they had brought to that end, 
they brought it ſafe to the Cainp before Torroys, whither Villa came 
ſafe alſo before the Gavernout of Millain got from PoXzuoioto Sale; 
who fince he had miſt of meetiag with Va in his return, as he intend- 
ed to have done, he ſeat ſame of his men to recover Cafe nndve di 
gerivia; from whence a Troopot Horſe that lay therein Garriſon go- 
ing out to diſcover the Enemy) they $kirmiſhed.with them, and were 
tepuls d by them; and rhe keepet of ihe Caſtle at his return found the 
gates ſhut upon him by the Towiis-wieh ſe as failing of that refuge, 
de went to Poprecurone, to joyn withthe Horſe which were quartered 
there; and the Govetadut pafling'overthe g cri via with the reſt of bis 
men, went to Caſtel nav; which mad all the Country towards Tor- 
2994 on tliis fide the River be abandoned by che Enemies Horſe and 
Foot which were quatteted in moſe patty, who came all to the line of 
citcumwolution about the Caſtle: wherdupotl the God eruour Went to 
Pomeourome, and finditg it empty he tnade thete à Rendezvous of Arms, 
and placed forme Troops of Horſe there which were newly core from 
the State of Millan; and hearing that there were only 100 French in 
Oartiſon in che Caſtle of Yoghtra, be ſent Fofces to drive them out; 
which was dene without any difficulty for the French at the very 
fight of the Spaniſh Colours ſutrendted the place; aud retired ; as 
the-xeſt: had done, tothe Frenehes about Towrnd': all on this fide 
the Serivia towards Toriins being taken, and: the  Govertiout be- 
ing maſter of the Field, he berook” Himfelf wholly"to-rdlieve-the 
'Caſthe, the Condition whereof he cf by u means bear, ſo dil. 
gently we e 2H the Avetins guurded's which tide him much doubt 
the preſerv&ioti-there&, not k wing how Long i chuld hold out; 
and it way given out by the Enemy that e would ſdn be furrender- 
ed : And yet bechuſe he would nor be failing to himſelf, not leave 
any thing undone which tight make for the płeſervation of ſd ithpor- 
ant a place, he wat very diligent in getting provifions, Whereby to keep 
the Caſtle from lutrendriag wherefote he haſted to felieve ĩt; be ke 
he could dor effect his defipn by any way bur by chat af the 9 
95 where- 
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wherein ke was to meet with two great difficulties the firſt, that the 
Enemy foreknowing it, would fortifie the Trench on that fade the more 
ſtrongly, and would place his whole Forces there, ſince be could not 
apprehend ſeac in any other place: The other difficulty proceeded from 
the inconvem eacies which wete found in the ſcituation of the Mountain. 
The Caſtle of Tortona ſtands upon the top of a Hill, which being ſeve- 
red from bigher Hills - declines gently for the ſpace of three miles on 
the Eaſt fide of the City, which lies juſt at the Foot thereof; ſo as the 
Governour, if he would relieve the Caſtle, was to begin from the 
hig heſt and furthermoſt tops of the Hills, and by the ridge thereof ap- 
pro ch the well munited Trenches which ſnelter the Caſtle on the Hills 
ſide: Nor was this all the difficulty; about a mile before you come to 
the line of Circumvolution, the Hill declining by degrees ſhapes out a 
gutter, which falls into a Valley, whither he who will advance muſt fall 
down, and then climb up again to the oppoſite top: This gutter or lic 
was very incommodious and dangerous, if the Enemy ſhould have mu- 
nited the edge thereof, as ĩt was probable they had done; theretore the 
reſolution ot bringing 4clief was fuller of danger then hope: But the 
Governour, who thought the loſs of this Caſtle to be the worſt of evils 
that could befal, u ai reſolved totry his Fortune; hethecetore took up 
two quarters on the vety top of the Hill, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Ment- 
gualaene and Sar ani and falling down from thence, he came with. 
out any. oppoſition to the: Gutter or Slit 3 where he found Longucville 
and his mea on the r well prepared to defend that Pals; 
nor here withall contear, he fortified himſelf with a good Treach, and 
with Artillery, uponthe edge of the top of his hill; ſo as from GR, 
commanded all the Enemies Troops, and all the avenues by which te 
might he aſſaulted, , Ihe Governour being come to the ſlit, began al- 
ſo to fortifie the top oh his hill. and contemplating the Enemies ad- 
vantagious poſition, he began tꝗ find, that he could not ſend to aſſault 
it, -bur-by ways hieb by the; fall f. Waters were made ſlippery, and 
which were ſo ai, a hutafewcould march on froatiſoias to attempt 
an gſlault agaigſt a long, ſtout, well munited row of men, would be a 
great piece of ſolly; there remained but one thing to be done, that he 
might not leem to have moved in vain, and to have done thus much to 
ng pus poſe; which vas, to ſend ſome men to try an ſſaulꝭ npon ſome 
Cerps de guard whighmere wü hem she Trenches, placed upon the hang- 
ing ol the ſlit, necgazlutle ſolitary Chappel which wWas there, to. (ee 
hegt er the Enemy being provoked thereby would forego dis advan: 
tages and falb ralbly, down into the Valley, whereby fighting in a 
equa} place, way omighe be madꝑ for ihe intended ſuccoutʒ as this con- 
colt was idle, 2. proved it uanſeful; for though Marqueſs Hilla came 
out of che Trench: xb his FHonſeg back d with {ome Squadrons, and 
falling upon the aflaulrers, pe them back to a cerſahs hutle houſe 
which they bad ermerly poſſęſt themſclyes gf, and which ſtood in the 
middle berweea the two Camps; yet no more was done, but all the 
.Coxps;de guard being ſent for back, returned 80 the Trench; and the 
Fręneh Commangess ſhewed themſelves moxe wary in majataining the 
advantage of their ſtaĩon, then ready to hazard the unge.tainty of Baj- 
tle either upon equal or unequal terms; aud therefore the Goverogur 
91244 vs ading 
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finding thatthe Enemy was not minded to forego his advantage, he at- 
tempted, but in vain, to put 300 men by night into the Caſtle. Both 
the Armies kept their ſtations that night, the next day the rain increaſed g 
ſo as the Spaniſh Army not b-ing able to convey in their Victuals, and 
their Souldiers being expoſed to the tain, the Governour was forced to 
think of retreating; he therefore made his Horſe advance, and lett 
Don Vincens Gm with a good ſtrength of Horſe and Foot, 
to keep the ſtation where his Army was quartered till his Souldi- 
ers might be macch'd off: who met with many great obſtacles in 
their retreat 5 for being to paſſe over the Gr, (a little rivulet at 
other times, but which ran now with very much violence being 
much {wollen by the fall of waters,) they were fain co climb up a 
hill beyond it, and to draw up their Artillery by it, which by rea- 
ſon of che rain was become hardly paſſable z wherefore they re- 
ſolved to march both Horſe and Foot by the current of the Gra; 
wherefore the General of the Horſe , Marqueſs Caracena, ſent ſome 
Horſe that night to guard the lower part of that rivulet, to defend the 
Army in its march, by whom he was afterwards informed, that many 
Horſe were come out of the City of Tortona, marching towards p ighi;- 
volo, by which the Army was to paſs with their Artillery; . wherefore 
the Marqueſs doubled the aforeſaid Guards, charging them to mark 
well the Enemies way, and to give notice of every the leaſt proceeding t 
The Guards returned, averring their former advertiſement, and, more- 
over, that the Horſe and Foot marchedtoward the ſame ſtations that 
the Spaniſh Army had left; whereupon the Spaniſh Army haulted, to 
conſult upon what was to be done: the joynt opinion was, that they 
ſhould continue their begun match, for that the advertiſement might 
be ſalſe; and if otherwiſe, they might by continuing their march get to 
Vigbix uoio before the Enemy; only-Caracena oppoſed the general re- 
ſolution, averring that the Horſe which marched in the Rere ſhould be 
ſo long held sxirmiſhiag by the Enemies Horſe which advanced by the 
Valley, as thereſt of the Enemies Horſe which marched by the hill 
might come up untothem, and fall upon them, aad that not being able 
for want of Foot to defend themſelves, they the Spaniards would be 
routed, that the Enemy would purſue their Victory, and advancing 
forwards would alſo rout the Foot: he concluded therefore, that it 
would be better to bringall heir men into one body, and keep in that 
tation which was very ſtrong, s being between two hills, which were 
higher then thoſe on which the Enemy was; and that keeping the Gr 
before them which ran be:ween the two Armies, it was impaſſible they 
could fight them upon ſuch advantage without paſſing over the Cra, 
which be defired the Enemy would dare to do; for by ſo doing their 
utter ruine would undoubredly enſue, and the loſs of all their men, 
whereby they the French might obtain a fignal victory; and if, as it 
might be believed, the Spaniards might think this tdo dangerous, and 
ſo keep idle where they were, the / might draw up their Artillery; 
which might be done in one Cay ortwo, and the Baggage might march 
ſecurely in the Rete. This advice was generally diſſiked, all of them 
perſiſting in their former reſolution of marching along the Grs but the 
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march, ſaid reſolutely he would not go that way, and gave order to 
the Horſe to march the way he ſhould ditect them; and was ſo reſolute 
therein, as the reſt changed their minds, and came over to his opinion 3 
and ere long, by an accident that hapned, his opinion was clearly found 
to be the beſt, and the only+ſate one; a thick cloud aroſe upon day - 
break, which took away the ſight of the Campagnia and of the hill; 
which vaniſhing away a little after Caracenas opinion was approved of, 
ſeveral Troops of the Enemics Horſe and Foot were diſcovered on the 
hill; which made them all aware, what imminent danger the Army 
would have incur'd had not Caracena perſiſted in his opinion; where- 
fote the whole Army very much applauded the Marqueſs, as their de- 
liverer from ſo great a danger, and acknowledged themſelves infinitely 
obliged to him; and not long after they might ſee the French Troo 

which lay towards Vighid vols joyn with thoſe upon the hill, by which 
Caracena's Counſel appeared to be the ſole ſafety of that Army, which 
was at that time of ſuch importance for the preſervation of the State of 
Millain. Both the Armies kept their;ſtations, not acting any thing: the 
French not daring to aſſault the Spaniards began to retire towards the 
Camp, two hours before Sun-ſet 3 which the Spaniards perceiving 
they alſo removed, and went towards Pontecurone, whither it came 
without any encounter, but weary s the Artillery was drawn by the 
Dutch of Prince Borſe's Regiment, and by ſome others of the ſame Na. 
tion, by ſtrength of Arms, up the hill, and ſafely brought to Pontecu - 
rone, for which they had good ſtore of drinking money given them: 
a retreat, which the fuller it was of danger and difficulty, the more 
praiſe-worthy was it. The Beſiegers thinking that the Caſtle would 
immediately be ſurreadered, now that the relieving Army was gone, 
whereby they were deprived of all hopes of relief, ſent to demand the 
Caſtle3 but it was mantully anſwered, that affairs were not yet brought 
to terms of ſurrender. In this interim a great ſupply of Victuals and 
Ammunition was brought to the French Camp by the way of Acqui 
nor was Piedmont content only to ſend conſiderable ſuccours to the en- 
1 of Tortona ; but the Dowager making uſe of this occaſion 
defign'd to take ſuch Towns from the Spaniards as they were poſſeſt of, 
and to free Piedmont abſolutely; whilſt it was unprovided ot requiſite 
Garriſons. To this purpoſe ſhegot together a conſiderable body of 
men, compoſed of the Military remaindetrs in Piedmont, and drawn out 
of the Garriſons thereof, and of Montferrat; to whom ſhe added thoſe 
that were ſeat by Marquels Villa, when he parted from Serravalle; and 
this was approved ot by the Preach and Piedmonteſes ; for by ſend- 
ing of theſe mea into the field, one ot two things was likely to reſult: 
eit her ihe recovery of the Towns, or the withdrawing of the Spani- 
ards from detending Tortona; and becauſe the recovery of the Towns 
was che thing chiefly intended by the Dowager, her opinion was ap- 
proved of by Marqueſs Pjane{{4, who propounded the enterpriſe of 
Verrua firſt, and next that of Vercelli; not lo much in confideration of 
their ſlender Garriſons, as for the ſatety and conveniency which would 
redound to Piedmani thereby, and for that nothing elte would more di- 
vert the defending of Tortona. And the manner of effecting both theſe 
enterpriſes being diſculs/d, the French Embaſſadour who could hear 
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no more acceptable news then the recovery of Verraa, which open - 
ed the way to France for the relief of Caſale, joyn'd willingly with 
Pianezz4 in his opinion: Wherefore ſome Horſe were ſent to Ver- 
ria, to poſleſs themſelves of the Avenues thereabouts, that they 
might keep out the Spaniſh ſuccour which might be ſent thither from 
the confining Towns of Trino, Ponteſtura, or Villa nueva: The good 
ſuccels of this enterpriſe conſiſted in expedition; wherefore Plane 
baving ſeat mea by the Poe to this intended enterpriſe, and ladders and 
other neceſſary inſtructions along with them, he marched towards the 
Town; where he applyed ladders that very nig ht, by which he forced 
the Detendants to fly uato the Caſtle, ſo he eaſily became Maſter of 
the Town, which did facilicate the taking of the Caſtle, But betore 
be would attempt ir, he would try how the Defendants minds ſtood; 
he therefore beat a Call, ſummoning them to ſurrender : whereupon 
they parlied, and the next morning yielded upon honourable condi- 
tions, by which the place was reſtored by the Spaniſh Governour to 
Piancæa, who received it in the neme of the Dowager and the Duke. 
Verraa was a place of gre:t conſequence, by reaſon that it commanded 
the Poe; which when Marqueſs Piane s had ſo eaſily gotten, be be- 
thought himſelf of greater emerpriſes, as to recover Vercelli, where 
the Garriſon was much diminiſhed , by teaſon ot the neceſlary defence 
of Tortone the Marqueſs caſt his eye upon two Tenaglias, that of St. 
Andrea, and that of the Citadel; which not being guarded anſwerable 
to their greatneſs ſeemed eaſie to be taken, if they ſhould be attempred 
by nig ht 3 and when they ſhould be taken would be a ſafe quarter 
againſt the City. But this buſineſs required more men, wherefore it 
had been forme ly thus ordered in Turin, that all the French ſhould joyn 
with Govegnes , Governour of the Citadel of Caſſale, who coming 
from thence with part of the Garriſon ſhould take the Tenaglia of the 
Citadel, and Piavezz4 with his Piedmonteſe was to take that of St. An- 
drea; but whilſt this enterpriſe was in hand, it was intertupted by no 
ſleight accident: The French Embaſſador hearing that Verrua was ſur- 
rendred to Piantæ a, who held it in the Dowagers name, began to 
complain, pretending that ſince the French concur d in the enterpriſe 
a5 well as the Piedmonteſes, the French were to have eatred there in 
Garriſon; wheretore he much reſented that Pianezz4 ſhould do ſo 
grea an injury to the King of France's Forces: Whereunto the Marquels 
aaſwered, that he was the Duke of Savoy's Souldier, not Souldier to 
the King of France, that the Town appertained to the Duke, that the 
Spaniſh Governour had ſurrendred it co him, as to a ſervant of the 
Dukes, as he had done in other the like caſes, particularly in the recovery 
of ceva, which was recovered by the joynt Forces of France and Pica- 
mont 3 wherefore he ought not have done otherwiſe upon this occafiong 
but ſome diſtaſts falling out hereupon, the Embaſſador ſent Monſicur 
di Aalici, Marſhal of the Camp, and Governour of Pinar volo, to com- 
mand the French that were with Marqueſs Piarezze; who being diſ- 
guſted at this affront, turn'd over not onely the French, but the Pied- 
monteſes alſo, to Malici, and returned himſelf to Turin: For which 
Lengueville was angry with the Emb . ſſador, and told him that this 
change ot Commander was contrary to his inſtructions. Fiane N- 
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before he departed, acquainted Malici and covegnes, with what was re- 
folved upon Turis touching Vercelli, who being advanced with their 
men to within five mile of that City, ſuddenly altered their minds, the 
cauſe not being known, and turn d upon St. Ja, hoping to take it by a 
Scalado; but they failed therein: for Manſu rin, Camp- maſter and Cap- 
tain of the Garriſon, having bad notice thereof, was vigilant and de- 
fended himſelf manfully, not only againſt the Scalado, but againſt ſe- 
veral aſſaults, and repuls d the Aſſailants much to their loſs ot blood: 
Who not knowing whither better ro go, marched towards Tortona, to 
bring that real help thither, which they could not do by diverſion, be- 
ing ſent for thicher,as they ſaid, by Losgsevitle z which reſolution though 
it proved not ſo prejudicial as the aſſaulting of St, Ia, yet it did no good; 
for being come to Acqui, where they heard that Don Yincenzo Gonzaga 
was come from Boſco to oppoſe them, and to keep them from going to 
Tortona , they haulted, waiting for an anſwer from Duke Lengueville, 
ro adeſire made unto him by Marſhal Malici, that he would ſend him 
2 Convoy which might eonduct him ſafe thither. Longueuille and 
Prince Thomaſo, were not well pleaſed (as was ſaid) with their coming, 
for they deſpaited of good ſucceſs in this enterpriſe , which proved 
every day more difficult; and therefore defired any juſt occaſion of 
quitting it with honour : They therefore were no ſooner acquainted by 
Marqueſs P:ame7z4 of what was refolved in Taria concerning Vercelli, 
and with what eaſe they thought they might take it; but they thought 
they had light upon the occaſion which they wiſh'd for, of changin 
their languiſhing hopes of taking that Caſtle, with the recovery whic 
they for certain promiſed themſelves of the Citadel of Vercelli, 
which they pitch d their thoughts, and were reſolved to fall upon it 
when they firft heard the City was taken; and they were troubled that 
the others leaving Vercelli were coming towards Tortuna: Wherefore 
they writ tothe Marqueſs, wiſhing him to keep ſtill at 4c; the Go- 
vernour Sirsela growing apprehenſive of that City, by reaſon of what 
had hapned in Pieamom, and by the advancing of the French and Pi- 
edmonteſes towards Vercelli, he ſent ſome Forces from Panterurone to 
ſtrengthen it; he bad alſo ſent Don Yincenzs Eonzags, with à body 
of Horſe towards Boſco, to fall upon the ſuccour and munition which 
paſt from Muatferrat to the Enemies Camp; who when he was come 
to the place intended, and heard that Colonel Mavzino was paſt over 
the Scrivis, and that he was gone with ſome Troops of Horſe to ſeek 
forrage, went ro meet him, and lighting upon him at BNN AN a, 
gave order to aſſault hin; which Don Diego di Villlarti, Captain ot 
the Horſe, who marched in the Van, preſently did. And the Govern- 
our comiag atter'withthe reſt, a fierce gkirmiſh enſued, wherein many 
of thoſe that were aſſaulted were ſlain, many fled, and many were taken 
priſoners; amongſt which Colonel Mino himſelf, with many Of- 
ficers and Souldiers, to the number ot two hundred; few of the Aſſail- 
ants were ſlain; but Don Cayls Caracciole a Captain of Horſe; whilſt 
he was fighting valiadtly according to his cuſtom, was ſhot in the head 
by a Catabine, and kill'd. The Caſtle of Tortona, this mean while, was 
ſtreigttly beſieged, and the beſiegers being falne into the ditch, and 
got to the wall, fell to make Mines, and the workmen were very _ 
preſs 
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preſt by the Commanders, fearing leſt being much leſſen'd in men 
& deſpairing of ſuccor from Piedmont, by reaſon of oppoſition made by 
Gonzaga,;they.ſhould be forced to give over the enterprize and the ap- 
proach of Winter, againſt which they had no defence, made them deſ- 
pair the more 3 another no ſmall inconvenience befel them by Serra- 
valle Gatriſon, which fell by night upon the neereſt and greateſt 
of the mils which turniſh'd the Camp with Griſt; and though they 
were play di upon by a neighbouring company of Musketiers , yet 
they at laſt wan the Mil}, and flew'all the Musquetiers , ſet fire upon 
the Mill; and retteated with little loſs to Serrawalle ʒ the ſtrong defence 
which was made by the Defendants made the taking of the Town be 
much doubted; and the Governour not being able to make the Ene- 
my remove, did what he could to incommodate them by keeping away 
ſuccour, by turning the water from their Mills, by ſending in {leader 
ſuccours ſecretly to the beſieged, that they might hold out the longer; 
hoping in what the Enemy teared, that the approaching Winter which 
began to be very bittet, it being now the midſt of Novemb, would keep 
the enemy from working: but the beſiegers diligeace did much ob- 
ſtruct ne ſtealing in of ſuccour into the Caſtle; ſo as though ſome re- 
liet was ſtoln in, yet being diſcovered by the Scouts they were 
forced to fle; at laſt, the Mines being ready to play, the enemy were 
wiſhed to yield before fire ſhould be given to them: who returned 
no anſwer, but that they expected commands from Spain; fire was 
therefore given to the Mines; ſome of which, particularly choſe which 
, were :owards the City, wrought good effect; ſo as a ſtrong aſſault be- 
ing given, wherein many of the aſſailants periſhed, they ac laſt lodged 
in the breach which was made inthe Bulwark by the Mine- yet the 
Engeneer Preſtinss diligence rendred that advantage vain; who cau- 
ſed a delenceof boords and rafters to be made, which cut off the Bul- 
warks on which the enemy were lodged from the Caſtle; aad the De- 
fendants having munire that work on their ſide with a trench began to 
ſtand man for man, and to fight the oppugners upon equal terms; 

which they might the better do, for that the Mines on the outſide the 
Caſtle did but little hurt. : 
Three hundred of the choiceſt Foot that were in the Spaniſh Camp 
were at this time convoy d into the Caſtle, conducted by Don Diego 
Alvarado, Serjeant Major ot the Neapolitan Brigadez by which recruit 
the Defendants being encouraged. and furniſh'd with ammunition, 
which every one of thoſe that came in brought in a Wallet cide about 
their necks, ſallyed ſtoutly out upon the enemy, and forced them to 
abandon the breach whereon they were; the oppugners ſee- 
ing ſo good a ſuccour got into the Caſtle began to deſpair of the en- 
terprize, gave over mining, which they ſaw did but little good, fell to 
their batteries again, more out of rage, then out of any good they ex- 
pected thereby; but it ſo hapned, that as they bad got buclictle good by 
all theit attempts which they had hitherto adviſedly made; ſo by this, 
from which they expected little or no advantage, the whole victory was 
occaſioned 3 for they m.de one ſhot againit the Keep of the Caſtle, 
which beat down part of it, and the ruines ther ot fell upon the re- 
mainder ot the victuals, contraty to all expeRationz(o as the Detendants 
| Ffftf 2 having 
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having loſt all their victuals, nothing but ſurrender was to be thought 
upon; thus forced by neceſſity they parlyed, which ended in a ſurren- 
der upon honorable conditions, having leave to carry away five piece 
of Cannon; a thing not heard of upon the yielding up of places fur- 
niſh'd with greater ſtore of Artillery; and it was alſo expreſly cove- 
nanted, that they might have five days allowed them to expect it any 
relief or ſuccour ſhould be ſear them; which time being expired, and 
norclief appearing, they march'd out in number above 1000 Soul- 
diers, with Arms, Baggage, Colours Flying, March lighted , and with 
their five piece of Cannon, which ſerved to trumpet forth their valour, 
and they were attended to the Confines of Aleſſandria, being vety 
well received in all places, and much praiſed for the reſolution they 
had ſhewed during the whole Siege; Gallestti, in reward of the great 
valiour te had ſhewed in defending the Caſtle, was wade Camp- 
Maſtery which honour he did not long enjoy 3 for he was unfortu- 
nately ſlain not long after with a Musket ſhots the Spaniſh Garriſon 
marching out, the French entred on the 26 of November, which was the 
day of ſurrender z who found the walls ſo torn and rent by the Mines 
and batteries, as not being eaſily able to mend them, they made what 
ſhift they could to defend them, with fagots, rafters, and other things; 
the Conquering Army retreated to the neighbouring Towns, where 
having tarried ſome days, they at great rates got all the victuals they 
could from the neighboring parts, wherewith they furniſh'd the Caſtle, 
and departed to Piedmont , but were much waſted and conſumed g 
and as they marched through Manferrat, they were yet more leſſened 
by the great ſtore of rain that fell, and by other ſufferings; a good 
part of the Horſe being gone to the Confines of yrou ceefy were 
ſtrucken with a pannick fear at the meer fame that the Governour of 
Millain was with an Army upon their backs; So as running directly 
away they light upon a path that led to the 0764, a little rivulet, 
which being ſwoln by the tall of waters ran very ſwiftly z thoſe who 
came firſt to the water fide, not being able to go back ( ſo faſt were they 
followed by thole that came after) were forced into the water, where 
entangled amongſt themſelves, both the firſt and the laſt were miſera- 
bly drown'd 5 the foot fared no better for being diſpers'd, ſome here, 
ſome there, they were pilladg d, aad flainz the few that got to Piea- 
mont were quartered in ſeveral quarters, and rallied 5 ſo as, were it not 
for the getting of a deferred City, and a Caſtle which was halt beaten 
down, the buſineſs prov'd prejudicial to both ſides, and reciprocally 
ruinous. But it is true, that the taking of this City, and the recovery 
thereof by the Spaniards, was the occaſion of the Piedmonteſes reco- 
very of many places which the Spaniards had taken in the former Warsz 
which was no little advantage to the French and Piedmonteſes; for 
otherwiſe it would have been more troubleſom and chargeable for 
them to have done it: The Governour of Millain, though he had done 
all that was poſſible for the preſervation of the Caſtle that was loſt, ſo 
as the loſs the eof could not be aſcribed to any default of his 3 yet being 
very much troubled that it ſnould fall out in the time of his Govern- 
meat, and that that had betaln him which had not bapned to any of 
his Predeceſſors, ſince the State of Milats was joyn'd to the Sp niſn 
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Empire, he was grievouſly vext, and being defirousto repair ſo great 
a loſs he minded nothing but how to recover it; be therefore thought 
every hour a year till the Winter were over, that he might wipe away 
that ſtain which he thought lay upon him for that loſs, which he the 
rather hoped to do by the death which befel in Frexce to the Cardinal 
Richlies , whole Authority and Counſel, as they had kept the Enemies 
of France in terror whilſt he lived, ſo they ceaſing with his death, eve- 
ry one thought that fo excellent an Atchitect failing to the good Goe 
vernment and proſperous conduct of the Affairs of that Kingdom, 
they would decline apace from that height to which they were brought 
whilſt he lived. He died about the end of November, in the year 42, of 
a natural death, after a long and noifome or troubleſome diſeate g he 
was very ſtiff for the advancement of the apr. as alſo of 
his own Authority; and this to that degree, that fo he might arrive at 
any thing which might advance either the one or the other, he did not 
abhor doing any thing, though it were not clad with honeſty nor ju- 
ſtice; ſo as he knew, better then any other, how to make uſe of that fay- 
ing of Fulixs Ceſar; That if reaſon were to be violated; it were to be 
violated for reaſon of State; and therefore he was tefmed by ſome the 
new Tiberius of our times: he roſe to ſuch authority in the Court, and 
had ſo great a power ovec the Kings genius, as he was to have many 
Encounters, and to ſhock not only with the Princes and Grandees of the 
Kingdom, and with ehe Queen Mother, but with the Kings only Bro- 
ther, who was then Heir to the Kingdom: infomuch as the Queen 
Mother not able to tolerate ſuch preeminence and authority, which did 
even out · do hers, went out of the Kingdom, and would never return, 
unleſs the King would remove the Cardinal; which the King not doing, 
ſhe lived an exile from France many years, and died in Callen, a little 
before the Cardinal; whither, having run through many Countries, 
ſhe at laſt retired her ſelf z and the Brother, having gone ſeveral times 
out of France, for the ſame Reaſons, and ſeverall times return'd, 
not able to bear with fo great a predominancy in the Cardinal, con- 
ſpired often againſt him; and how much the Princes and Grandees 
of the Kingdom were diftaſted with this tranſcendent authority, was 
ſhewa by frequent Conſptracies againſt it, and againſt the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom; not without danger ſomerimes to the Kings 

rſon. Ihe people alſo, and the Provinces of the Kingdom, not 
able to bear with the many grievances which were laid upon them, for 
maintaining the immoderate expences of War abroad, did often rebel; 
but all theſe Conſpiracies and Seditions did rather encreaſe, and con- 
firm his greatneſs, then any ways leſſen it; and the King himſelf was 
not able longer to endure it; becauſe all the Lords and Office.s of the 
Kingdom, as well Gown- men, as thoſe of the Sword, either dazled 
with the Cardina's ſo great fpſendor, or attracted by hopes of favour, or 
drawn by feat of hatred and revenge, which they ſaw they could not 
ſhun, followed the Cardinal, and did, as it were, worſhip him; it was 
thought, that tte laſt Confp.racy of the Grand E ſcuyer de Fraucelwas not 
plotted without the Kings c:cite conſent, as being deſirous to be rid of 
that over-ſhadower of his Regal Majeſty 3 and though the vanity of this 
opinion may be convinced by bow eaſily the King might have —_— 
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him, if he had liſted, and by that the Coaſpirators held intelligence with 
the Crown of Spain, & had been promiſed aſſiſtance from thence yet itis 
very certain that the King being weary of ſuch a Miniſter of State would, 
have been well enough contented to have bad his wings clipt, had not 
the managing of the great affairs which paſt at the preſeat through his 
hands made his ſervice too neccflary to his Majeſty at this time 3 how- 
ſoevet it was, the Cardinal died, if not in the greateſt voluntary and. 
free: favour of the King, which he had ſo abundantly enjoyed before; 
yet in his. forced and neceſſary favour, which did the more authorize 
it; Forreign Princes alſo, who were Friends and Confederates with the 
Crown, hadnoleſs reaſon to complaia of his rigorous actions, then the 
French: he having made them prove the acrimony of his genius, which 
was inclined by all means to his Kings advancement and greatneſs, as if 
not fully, may, in ſome ſort, be comprehended by the context of this 
Hiſtory s and yet all things ſucceeded ſo proſpetouſly both within and 
without the Kingdom, as that though he entred into the conduct of 
publick affairs when they were ſufficiently full of trouble, variety of 
Religions, Factions and Contumacies, as well of the Princes as People; 
and conſequently in a tottering and dangerous condition, he reſtored 
the Catholick Religion fully, and ſuppreſt Hereſies, and reſtored the 
Kingdom to perfect peace; won credit to Military Diſcipline; and 
re · ordered the publick Government excellently well in order; he kept 
all Enemies not only out of the Kingdom, but aſſaulted them vigo- 
rouſly at their own homes: he did not only ſecure the Confines of the 
Kingdom, but did much dilate them by the acquiſition of conſiderable 
Provinces; and finally, he rendred the name of France glorious, and 
remarkable above all other Nations; he died full of glory, and worthy 
to be honout d for his ſingulat ſervice done unto the Crown, with the 
glorious Title of 


Pater Principis, & Patrie. 


Many attributed the felicity of ſo many actions to his extraordinary 
good fortune; but becauſe her wonted inconſtancy repugus ſuch con- 
tinual good ſucceſs, we muſt needs confeſs, that Cardinal Kichliew's 
actions were not carried on by the will of Fortune, but gavern'd by a 
more then humane wiſdom, The King, not wichout reaſon, bewail'd 
the death of this great Miniſter of State; for he ſaid well who ſaid, that 
the bounds of the Forces of the Kingdom conſiſted in the Authority of 
his every where credited and feared Counſels; and doubtleſly, the 
effects of ſo great aloſs would ſoon have been felt, tad not the ſame 
Cardinals providence, whilſt he was yet alive, repaired ſo imminent 
a danger, by leaving a new ſucceſſor to that Government which was 
like to be vacant after his death; which was Julius MAN Zarini, whom 
we have often mentioned, who being at the Kings interceſſion created 
Cardinal not long before; and brought by the ſaid Richlies, whilſt he 
was yet alive, into the Government ot the moſt importaat buſineſs of 
the Kingdom; which ſhewed that he knew him to be th: ableſt man, 
and moſt capable of all others, to enter upon the conduct of Publick 
Government; and therefore preferring the publick good before his pri- 
vate Conyeniences, and before the intereſts of thoſe that were neereſt 

to 
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to him in blood and alliance, he propounded him to the King for his 
ſucceſſor, though he were a Forreigner, and an Italian by birth; who 
after Richliew's death, having by the Kings good will, taken the Reins 
of Publick Government into his hands, wich fortunate preſage, and 
more {ortunare ſucceſs, gave proof that the Kingdom wanted net Go- 
vernment neither at home nor abroad, nor found it any change of 
Governour 3 ſo uniform do the Affairs of the Kingdom run now, as 
they did before ( as ſhall be ſaid in its proper place) and, if it may 
be lawiul ro ſay ſo, not onely equally well, but advantagiouſſy 
better, 

Two moneths after Cardinal Richleis's death, the Conde Duca fell 
from his gtace of being Favorite in the Court of Spain; wherein he had 
continued for the ſpace of aa years in abſolute authority, but with uni- 


verſal hatted: which hatred,” added to the great misfortunes with befel 
that crown under his conduct, was the occaſion of his fall; for the 
King. moved by the exclamations of ſo many people, who were diſ- 
contented with the Government of this Favorite, and with the blame 
laid upon his publick and private comportments, from whence they 
profeſſed all their diſorders and misfortunes had proceeded , reſolved 
at laſt to remove him 5 and taking from him the management of pub- 
lick and private Affairs confined him to Locches, not far from Madrid; 
but not long after he was confined to Thero, a City in old Caſtile, where 
after ſome years he died. Truly it cannot be denied, but that this 
Gentleman was very zealous of his Kings greatneſs, and was extraor- 
dinarily accurate in ordering publick affairs, wherein, foregoing all 
Sports and Paſtimes, be was very affiduouſly diligent and careful. 
Moreover, — was not to be — z nothing in him was vendible 3 he 
ſeemed wholly intent upon the Kings grandezza, and upon the good 
Government of publick Affairs; but theſe excellent ANG wee, I will 
not fiy, corrupted with as many vices, but diſtemper'd by the exceſs 
of the ſame vertues; for he, taking the advancement of the Kiogs and 
the Crowns Prerogative to be the moſt refined Maxime, and the end 
of all good and perfect Government, ſeemed ſo intent thereupon, as 
not at all minding the peoples ſatisfaRion or intereſt, he cared for no- 
thing elſe: not knowing that the peoples ſatis faction is the true baſis 
and fureſt toundation of Principality; and that ao Empire that is vio- 
lent is long lived 3 fo asthis, which he thought to be the true and 
perfect Rule of Government, did degenerate{ into manifeſt Tyran- 
. Hence proceeded his immeaſe defire of extinguiſhing the Liberty 
and Franchiſe which the Spaniards call Fers-, Ra the King- 
doms and Provinces of Sun, under pretenceof liberty and evempti- 
on, have always been willingly ent- to the Crown of Cf 3 
whereof they do boaſt much, and have been always careful exactors: 
but this State · miniſter not caring to diſtaſte them ia this which was the 
foundation of their ready and willing obedience, as Vaſſals to his Ma- 
jeſty , endeavour d to annul thoſe their Cuſtoms or Fueror, and to 
reduce the people of Spain into the form of meer Provincials, abſolute - 
ly as ſubje&ed to the Crown of Caſtile; which did ſo embitrer their 
very ſouls, as made them fall into rebellion. Many have ſaid, and it is 
generally believed, that this Miniſter of State did uſe the Cataloni- 
ans 
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ans with all exttemity of rigour, purpoſely to make them rebel, to the 
end that upon that pretence he might deprive them of all priviledges 
as guilty of High Treaſon, and reduce them to meer ſubjection, till 
by his continual vexations he wrought his ends upon them, and gathered 
the bitter fruits ot his Tyrannical Counſels. The like betellthe King- 
dom of Portugal, which being by rigor and bitterneſs compell'd to re- 
bell, choſe the Duke of Bragazz4, the only branch of Regal blood in 
Portugal, tor their King; which when the Conde Duca heard ot he haſted 
joytully to the King, as rejoycing at this rebellion, and craved thanks 
trom him for the good news he brought him, that he was now become 
abſolute King of Portugal, and Maſter of all the Territories and For- 
tunes of the Duke of Braganzs, which were very great in that Kingdom. 
Nor did this his tyrannous Tallon confine it ſelf only to the people 
and Provinces which eie ſubject to the Crown, but it extended to con- 
ſedergte friends and Princes; who having been treated by the former 
Kings with all Love and ReſpeR, and allured by benefits and honors 
Jargely confer'd upon them; he began in an imperious manner to di- 
ſtaſte, and afterwards to whip them ſoundly : His Government was 
grown ſo hatetulto the yery Caſtilans themſelves, as he.grew deteſted 
and abhor d by them all; the Grandees of Spain being in ſeveral ſorts 
diſtaſted and ill treated were not able to endure it, went volun- 
tarily. to the Court, and retited themſelve: from their own juriſ- 
dictions, fo as the King was: almoſt left ſolitary alone at Court; 
it was obſerved that the two greateſt. Princes of Chriſtendome 
were, at the ſame time, -and by ſeverall wayes , deprived of their 
chiefeſt favorites, and almoſt rob d of that luſtre and ſplendor. which 
Pcinces uſe to receive from the numerous attendance of the greateſt. 
Pecſonages of their Kingdomes. One of them by the excellency of 
Vettue, which drew, them after her poſſeſſour, and with drew 
them from the King; the other, by the hatred which all men bore 
to the Favourite, which made the great ones keep far from Court. 
Wherefore when the Favorites fall was heard of, as the King re- 
turned from the Eſcurialle to the Court, he was met by ten Grandees 
a league before he came to Madrid, which cauſed the King who had not 
or a loog time before been ſo attended, ask what the matter was, 
and if any ſtrange accident bad -bapned at Madrid? to which Don 
Melchior di Borgia anſweted, in all their Names; that now the time 
was come wherein his Majeſty ſhould. know the true devotion which 
the Grandees Sp4in;bore to the Crown and to his perſon. and that 
if they had not waited upon him formerly as they ought, it was out of 
thoſe reaſons. which wete well known to his Majeſty. . Not were they 
the Grandees onely that were diſtaſted with the greatneſs of the Conde 
Duca, but the. Nobility and all other inferiour perſons lived diſ- 
contentedly , by reaſon of their hard uſage; and thoſe few who enjoy'd 
any favour at Court came fo hardly by it, as they thought it hardly 
thanks worthy. So as the Fountains of Regal bounty being ſhut up, 
and thoſe of bardſhip and rigor only open, the publick Government 
was become nothing but ſeverity, which made men only not diflatisfied, 
but mad and deſperate z, and though be were not ignorant of all this, yet 
did te not alter his way of proceeding 3 but being ſure that all this * 
ne 
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ned for his being wiolly intent upon the Kings ſervice, he did rejoyce 
and glory in it; and if the Caſtilians fell not into rebellion, as did the 
Catalonians and Portugueſes, or into coalpiracies as did the French, 
it muſt only be attributed to their great continency, and to their obſe- 
quiaus devotion towards their King, which made them, by a ſingular 
example of Love and Loyalty, rather ſuffer the indiſcretion and un- 
bridled Will of the Statc- Miniſter, then under ptetence of .reforming 
the publick Goverament venture upon diſturbing the publick Peace, 
to the prejudice of all men. All men, and himlelt acknowledged that 
fortune croſt all his undectakingsz and juſt as he was far from favour- 
ing other mens deſires , ſo fortune appeared to delight in thwarting his. 
But though it may be true that his unfortunate Genius had a great part 
in ruining his * yet it cannot be denyed that much of his miſ. 
carriages proceede i from his choice of thoſe whom he deputed to 
work his own and the publick ends; for he alwayes prefer d his own 
confidents before thoſe that underſtood more then they; and depri- 
ving himſelf and tte Kingdom of their worthy parts, he commonly 
committed the carriage of the moſt important Affairs to the hands of un- 
experienced men, as may be ſeen by ſome unfortunate ſucceſſes by us 
related. And fo faulty was he herein, as having not long before his 
fall, declared one aliano to be his natural Son, and Heir to his County 
of olivares, and Dukedom of St. Lucer, whom, as if he had been 
born again, he called Henry by his Fathers name; and never having made 
any the leaſt account of this Falians before, had ſuffer d him to live a 
Vagabonds lite in Taverns and Bawdy-houſes, expoſed to all thoſe 
miſerable adventures to which men that are ſo given are ſubject, even 
till by good fortune he bad eſcaped an igaominious' death, to which 
for enormous faults he was adjudged by Law; this his declaring of 
his Son-ſhip was publickly confiim'd by Regal Authority, to the 
loathing and deteſtation of all men, but more particularly, to bis neereſt 
of Kin: Which f atred and deteſtation grew the greater, for that this 
new Henry having gotten nothing by his formerly led liſe but cuſtoms 
anſwerable thereunto, he had nothing in him of gentile or handſome , 
bur a ruſticity of manners, and an incapability not only of what was 
Lord- like, but even of what was civil, or like a Gentleman. To this 
his Declaration that this Henry was his Son, was added the undoubted 
ſucceſſion of his Paternal Inheritance, which contain d very large Ler- 
ritories and Titles, deriving from the ſypream dignity of Grandee, 
together with an infinity of riches, So as this new Henry was raiſed to the 
bigheſt pitch of greatnels in Spain; and being deſitous to match him no- 
bly, he endeavoured to marry him to one of the prime Ladies of the 
Court, to the Daughter of the Conſtable of Caſtile, a chief Lord of 
Spain, who boaſts himſelf to be deſcended fromthe race of five Kings; & 
not being able to effect his deſire, by reaſon of the Conſtables deteſtation 
ofthe match, not thinking that tte immenſe wealth, nor the great titles 
hcnours, which this new p-rſon.g- had accumulated » was a ſuffici- 
ent recompence tor the ſordidnels of his palt life, and of his unhapp 
inclination, by which his blood and thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him 
ſhould be contaminated; which the Conde Duca pe:ceiving, he got the 
King to command the Conſt ble to conſent to the Martiage wirhout 
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reply 3 whichitke Conſtable would not give way unto, unleſs it were 
abſolurely .declared' in the Matrimonial Covenants, that he was com- 
pell d thereunto by the Kings Command. Nor did olivares his vaſt 
ends and defires ceaſe here, for be was ambitious to introduce him into 
the management of the principal Affairs of the Crown, albeit that his 
ſaid ſordidneſs, and the incapacity of his Genius was unfit for any im- 
ployment : So as at the very firſt ſtep, he deſtined him to be Preſident of 
the Iaies, temoviag the Count of Caſtriglis, a worthy Gentleman, 
and mecitorious State Miniſter, of much Power and Truſt, from that 
place. He aſpired alſo to procure him the honour which the Spaniards 
call Aio del Principe, to whom the Government of him that is to ſuc- 
ceed, tobe King of ſo many Kingdomes, and the inſtructing of him 
in noble and generous Sciences, belongs. Thus he by degrees aimed 
at the making him his Colleague, and to ſucceed him in his place of 
Favourite, which he could not believe that himſelf ſhould ever fore- go, 
no not when he was even upon his downtallz an example very unlike 
to that of Cardinal Richlies, 

This Favourite being removed, the King would take the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom upon himſelf; which though all men were infi- 
nitely glad of, yet did not the change prove very happy, but the temedy 
came too late apply d to the malady with which it was already gan- 
gren d, and become almoſt incurable: 

Le: us now return to the Affairs of Italy, which we have left off by 
ſo many digreſſions of Affairs in forreign Courts. February, in the 
year 1643. was not well begun, when the Governour of Millain march- 
ed into the field with his Army, which conſiſted of 5000 Foot, and 
1500 Horſe, and going out of Aleffandria went to quarter in Figar- 
vols and Boſco, and ſent the Marqueſs of Caracena from thence, with 
2000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, by Pe velo, to poſſeſs bimſelt of the 
paſſes above Tortona; who coming before day to the Scrivia, over 
againſt Tustona, advanced two files of Musketiers, whereby he made 
himſelf Maſter of the Capuchins Covent, which ſtands a little without 
the Gate that leads to Serravalle; the French not being aware of him, 
by reaſon of the thick mift which kept them from diſcovering the Ene- 
my, but finding, when the miſt was over, that the place was tab en, they 
pteſently endeavoured the recovery thereof, but in vain 3 for Ca- 
racena advancing with 200 Horſe, and with ſom: Musketiers, drove 
them back into the City; whither Don Fobn V alques Coronado being 
come by the way of Caeν,qeyœo with the other 3000 Foot and 1500 
Horſe; he-poſſets'd hiinſelf of ſome houſes neer the oppoſite Gate 
which looks towards Milain; and not long atter, the Governour came 
thither w ith his Guards, and Don Vincendo Gen apa with the Neapoli- 
tane Hoiſe : here they called a Councel of War, whither Caracena was 
called for from his quarter, which was on the oppoſite fide: in which 
cauncelthey took not onely into conſideration how they were to carry 
on the emerprize , but whether they ſhould begin it or nos in both 
which points the Captains of the Army did diſagree : but the Gover- 

nours deſire prevailing, and for that they had already proceeded ſo far 
as there was no away left to avoid it, all other conſiderations were laid 
alide 3 the rather for that Marqueſs C aracena, oppofing the difficultics 


and 
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and delayes which were objected, touching only the taking of the 
Town, cleared all that could be ſaid, by aſſuring them that he would 
give the City into their hands within leſs then two days. The quarters 
were therefore diſpoſed of; that of the Capuchins which was already 
taken was aſſigned to Caracena, and to Vaſques that on the oppoſite fide 
over againſt the Gate that leads to Millain, to which two Spaniſh Bri- 
gades were added. & aracena was allo appointed to chuſe a place for bat- 
tery 5 which being choſen he began to batter; and a great part of the 
Wall being beaten down within two hours, the City capitulated. 
The Garriſon which was left in the City by Longneville, and Prince 
Thomaſo ,' were fifteen hundred Foot; amongſt which were many 
good. Officers; Monſieur di Frolenville , Governour of the City, 
commanded over them z a Gentleman well experienced in Warre, 
who not finding himſelf able to defend the City with ſo few men, 
abandoned it; and keeping the Covent of St. Dominico in his bands, 
retteated into the Caſtle: four Batteries were immediately erected by 
the Governour againſt this Covent; from which the defendants not be- 
ing well able to defend themſelves, they tried to free themſelves of 
that trouble by fallies ; in one of which the aſſailants had well nigh taken 
that ſtation ot St. E»femia, from whence the Covent was moſt annoid; 
but the fxequent ſallies did not incommodate the, oppoſers ſo much as 
the ſeaſon. The Country was laid deſolate by the former Siege, from 
which no Forrage was to be had for horſe, tor the ſpice of twelve miles, 
and there was great ſcarcity of all things neceſſary for humane lite; and, 
moreover, the ſtore of rain that fell, and the earth being cover d with 
Ie and Snow, hindred the making of proviſion; and the exceſſive 
cold weather made the Souldiers unable to work 5 they ſeemed to be 
more beſieged by the ſeaſon of the year, then the enemy was by them 
beſieged. The Governout had foreſeen theſe difficulties, and had in 
a gieat part provided againſt them, having made all chings neceſſary be 
brought to the neighbouring places, and brought them commodiouſly 
to the Camp by Mules, which were provided on purpoſe; he ſhelter d 
the Souldiers from the cold by ſtore ot clothes which were already pre- 
pared for them; he had made great proviſion of Hay and dry Straw 
tor the Horſes, of Bread and Ammuaition for the Souldiers; and what 
was wanting in theſe proviſions s ſupplied by the conſtant ſuffering 
of hardſhip, which could not laſt long, The Army was not 2 little 
comforted by proviſions of Victuals, and other things which they bad 
from:Nevi, from whence and from the State of Millas victuals were 
ſcat in more abundance then formerly, as alſo from the State and City 
of Genoa; which did much pacifie the anger ot the Spaniſh Officers, 
who complain d of the Commonwealth, for not keepin the like aſ- 
fiftance from the French Army the year before; and ſerved to let 
them fee that the Commonwealths good will was not leſſen dᷓ towards 
that Crown: Wherein the dexterity and diſcretion of Gaſfars Fran- 
zone, ſent in Commiſſion at that time thithet from the Common- 
wealth did much good, who behaved himſelt to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties, for the Spaniards were ſufficiently provided with all things ne- 
ceſſary-from Nævi; and the French were alſo the like upon mam occa- 
ſions which they had of ſtealing ſuccour into the Caſtle; aad upon ma- 
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ny other occutrences, they found the Commiſſary not averſe to their 
Intereſts. The Enterpriſe therefore (though with many and infinite dif- 
ficultics) was continued till a better ſeaſon, which they might proſecure 
more comimodiouſly, according as the ſeveral inconveniences leſſened 3 
and this the rather for that they were comforted in theſe their ſufferings 
3 that they ſhould not be diſturb d by any canfiderable 
ſuccours : they knew chat there were no Forces in Piedmont to draw in- 
to the field; and the laſt years Army (as bath been ſaid) was almoſt 
quite extinguiſhed ; and the ſame rigour of the ſeaſon withſtood bring- 
ing of new ſupplies from France, to boot with the urgent occafions of 
Wars in Catalonia, Flanders and Germany, wherewith that Kingdom 
was oppreſt. Moreover, the Governour judging that the Caſtle was 
not over-well provided with Vicuals, thought rather to take it by Fa- 
mine (after the firſt skirmiſhes and batteries) then by the ſword; and 
the detendants were of the like mind 5 who being left by the Duke of 
Longuevllle, and by Prince Thomaſo, in great bopes of being relieved, 
and wanting Ammunicion wherewith to maintain fight they held ir 
better to ſpare thoſe few that) et were left, till ſuch time as the undoubt- 
ed ſuccout ſhould come 3 to the end that they then might aſſault the 
beſiegers on their backs, and facilitate the ſuccouxers approach to the 
Caſtle; ſo as the Coveraour forbore batteries, and they forhore ſallies. 
Thus a kind of racite truce and ſuſpenſion of Arms ſeemed to be agreed 
upon between them. The Governour when he firſt reſolved upon this 
enterpriſe; though he could not be difturb'd by new ſuccours from 
withonr, tor the aforeſaid Reaſons 3 and therefore though he had be- 
gun the tine of citcumvolurion on the outſide, yet thinking it better at 
the preſent to Rreighten the Caſtle with Trenches, ſo to keep them 
from ſafl xing our; he gave over the line, and applied himſelf wholly 
5 wniting, and fortitying himfelf againſt the Caſtle: but he failed in 


um ; for the Governouts falling upon Tertona being known in 
Nrumius and in Fravce, both theſe places reſolved to prepare for de- 
fehce of that place which they had gotten 5 wherefore they began to 
mike ready a great asd gallamt ſuecour: Men and M were ſent hy 
Sea and Land from Fr ance for this enterpriſe 3 thoſe which were ſent 
by Sci landed in Ogia, thatthey mighe go fiom thence to Piedmont, 
dete M a ſhort time tt ere was i ftrong and well munited Army put 
n cauſed the Governour to alter his mind, who thought 


2 the Vitory would con liſt chiefly ia keeping out ſuccour; where- 
fore tre aſſume theworking of the · other line of circumvo- 


Tution/ which was Aready commenc'd (as hath been ſaid ) about the 
Wall of the City, which was full four miles in compaſs, and was be- 
pie 6 Diction Ranks, with Forts municed -with Stoccadoes, and 
Fortifieations bothavichin and without; the Work ſurrounded berth the 
Caſtle and the Civy, ferving to keep the City from being aſſaulted 
From Won, and che Caſtſe from relief, if any ſhould be brought : 
Nic Güterchoſt houfes of the City towards the Caſtle were well muni- 
ted. Aud de Streers mouths which led unto the Caſtle were ſtop'd up 
wikhearch)| which! ſerved for a feace againſtthe Caſtle on the inſide , 
and abt E htent with al this diligence, and provifion, the Governour 
Rrove to keep ſuecour as far from the Caſtle as he could, To this pur- 
(+ : pole 
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poſe he ſent 500 Horſe towards the Frontiers of Mantferrat, not only 
that they might keep back the ſuccour which might come by Piedmons, 
but alſo that by laying the Country waſte, they might keep the relievers 
from accommodations, it they ſhould advance by that way; nor did 
theſe diligences prove vaio, for Monfieur Pleſss Pralin, the King of 
France his Lieutenant General in Piedmont, and the Marqueſs Villa ap- 
peared together about the midſt of March, in the year 43, with 2500 
Horſe, and 5600 Foot, and advanced to Sr, Salvadore, within five 
miles of Aleſſandria 3 and Prince Thomaſo paſſing over the Dora with 
1000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, threatned Novara, and the adjoyning 
— 3 wherefore the Governour, for the better ſecurity of thoſe parts, 
ad ſent the Marqueſs Caracena thither, with a good ſtrength of Horſe 
and ſome Foot, molt whereof were taken out of the meaner ſort of 
people of that State, that he might obſerve what way the Enemy went, 
and croſs his deſigns; but the Prince returning quickly to Caſale, and 
joyning with the French and Piedmonteſe Army, told them they muſt 
caſt a Bridge over the Tanaro; wherefore Caracena, by Orders from 
the Governour, went from the Nowareſe to Aleſſandris, to open that 
way, and to keep the Bridge from being caſt over; but the Prince find · 
ing himſelf oppoſed by Caracena deſiſted from his deſign; and paſſing 
back over the Poe at Caſſale, he went with the joynt forces towards Pa- 
leſtre and Yeſpolano, and Caracena went to Mortara, where ſome $kit- 
miſhes paſt between the Horſe of either party, in ene whereof Cauagli- 
ere Aiad es being engaged with 150 Horſe, was taken priſoners but c 
racena fearing leſt the Prince, to relieve Tortona by diverſion, might 
fall upon ſome Town in that Marca, paſt back into the Lomelina and the 
Novareſe, in put ſuit of the Prince, to oppoſe his proceedings in thoſe 
enterpriſes, whereunto he ſaw him moſt inclined, The Prince know- 
ing tbat he was followed and obſerved by ft Farces approached 
ſometimes neer Nowara, ſometimes necr Bremd, ſometimes neer vor- 
tara, as if he intended to fall upon all, or ſome of theſe places; but 
durſt not faſten upon any: but fell to over- running the Country, where 
plundering and pillaging the beſt things that were there, he much pre- 
judiced the Inhabitants, and took away much Corn and Cattle, whi 
for the moſt part he ſent to Caſſalle. Caracena being ſome what inferior 
in Forces, dutſt not face the Prince, who having more men was maſter 
of the field,” and ſeeming as if he would march along the left fide of the 
Poe to Giarwela, threatned to paſs his men over thereto the other ſide 
and ſo to go tothe relief of thebefieged Caſtlez which the Governour 
having notice of, he got as many men as he could from Serrevele, and 
other places, diſſolving the quarter at Pontecurone, and ſent a gieat bo- 
dy of men, with fix pieces of Artillery towards the ſhore over againſt 
Giarvola, to reſiſt the Prince, it he ſhould venter to pals over che Ri- 
ver: which the Prince perceiving, be retreated again to Caffalle, in- 
tending to make way for teliet by the T#yars: which'the Covernour 
doubting, he ſent Caracena and Gonzage, wih almoſt all the Horſe, 
and between three and four thouſand Foot, to defend that Rivery 
wherefore the Prince reſolving not te venture upon that Pals, threw 
himſelf at laſt before Af), imagining that the Governour would either 


quit the Siege of the Caſtle, and come wir all his Forces to deſend Ati, 
or 
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or elſe would not at all move from the Caſtle: if he ſhould-not move 
he aſſured himſelf he ſhould take Ati, by reaſon ot the weakneſs of the 
Garriſon, and the Inhabitanis inclination to love him; and if he ſhould 
move, he ſhould certainly relieye the Caſtle, and City of: Tortona, and 
might pecadventure take Aſti allo z there were but 1000 Foot, aud 
200 Horſe in Aſti, under the command of Captain Pietrs Gonzales , a 
valiant Commander: the Governour fearing the loſs of that City, left 
a competent number of Souldiers before the Caſtle of Tortona, and re- 
commending the care of that Siege to Don Jovan Yaſques Coronado, 
went with the greateſt part of his Forces into Aleſſandria, that he might 
offer at relieving Aſti at a neerer diſtance; the Prince at his drawing 
neerthat City endeavoured to ſteal over the Tanaro; and to this pur- 
poſe having got a barque which ſerved to paſs travellers over the river, 
and a Mill which was fitted to the Haven, he by means of theſe paſt 
ſome Souldiers over to the Abbey of S. Bartholomew; that they might 
raiſe: a little Fort to guard that ſhore, where he left four Companies in 
Garriſon: the Governour baving notice thereof ſent Don Vincendo Gon- 
Jaga that way with 3000 Foot, and 200 Hotſe 3. who when he came 
to the Abbey ſlew ſome of the Defendants, and drove other ſome 
away, took and deſtroy d the Fort, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Bar que, and of the Mill; and the next day the Governour came to the 
ſame Abbey, and clim'd up a hill together with the ſame Gon aga, and 
the Marquels of Caracena, and Serra, from whence he diſcovered the 
City, and the Prince incamp'd before it 5 and having by the conſent 
of bis .companions ſent 400 Horſe over the Foord of Tarare, io re- 
lieve A#4, giving the Captain expreſs order, that as he went towards 
the Footd he ſhould obſetve what figns ſhould be given tum. from the 
hill; and perceiving that the Prince marched with all his horſe to 
withſtand their paſſage over the Foord , the Governour made ſigns 
immediately to the Captain of the Horſe, that he ſhould retreat, who 
obeyed bim; the Governour by this unfortunate attempt loſt all 
hopes of relieving the Town; and not daring to forgo Tortana, where- 
in he was ſo much concern d, for the preſervation of Aſti, which he 
could not poſſibly. effect without coming to a battle; which Gonzales 
foreſeeing, or as ſome others ſay, being adviſed by the Gavernour ſo 
todo; and finding it impoſſible for him toYefend ſo great a circuit of 
Wall with ſo tew men, after ſome ſhot was made, he agreed with the 
Prince to abandon the City, retaining the Cattle, and the. Citadel ,-fo 
as 200 Horſe which he had with him might be ſuffer'd to pais iatcly 
into Aleſſandria 5 which being agreed upon, and performed, the City 
came into the Prince his power, who preſently fell to make Mines un- 
der the Caſtle, and Citadel; ſo as the Caſtle being play d upon by the 
Artillery, and moleſted by Mines, and ſome aſſaults; which were vali- 
antly:withſtood, ſurrendred atter three days ſpace, upon condition that 
Gon dles might go with 200 men which he had with him into the Ci- 
tadel; whereupon the Prince got the Caſtle, and ſell to beſiege the 
Citadel, which not being able to hold out for want of. Victuals did 
ere long ſur. ender upon honourable conditions, by which Geonales 
with the Garriſon went ſafe into the City of Aleſſandria, and the Prince 
by the full victory of that City became alſo maſter of the Tanaroʒ the 
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Governour foreſeeing that Aſti being taken the Prince would preſeat- 
ly fall to relieve Torrope ; and to that purpoſe that he began to ſend 
quantity of proviſion into Nigra, and AH, ordered Marqueſs Car- 
cena to go with Horſe and Foot to the taking in of Aeg, wherenunto 
Caractna thinking that it was needleſs to uſe Cannon by reaſon of a 
breach that was in the wall, which though it were fil'd up with earth and 
bavins, he went to = an aſſault on that part: but not being able to 
force it, he tarried there till Cannon were brought from the City of 
Aleſſandria, which as ſoon as the Citizens ſaw they ſurrendered 444i, 
their lives being ſaved, the womens honours preſerved, and reſpec be- 
ing born to Churches: that the Citizens might ſuffer leſs prejudice, 
onely the Spaniards were ſuffer'd to enter, who fent much of the meal 
that they found there into Annone, and much whereof during the 
Siege was catried into the Caſtle : about which Caracena not willing 
to buſie himfelf, eſpecially ſince he bad ſent back the Cannon into 
Aleſſandria, he fent Colonel Sroz with great part of his men, to oppoſe a 
body of Horſe which was ſent by Pleſs?s, and Villa, to relieve the be- 
ſieged places which relief being repulſs d by Stoz , Caracena paſt on 
to Rivalta in Montferrate, where he fell to lay the country waſte, as 
well to feed his Horſe with the unrips cbra , as to incommodiate the 
fuccore:s in their march, as much as he could: 800 Neapolitan Horſe 
were at this time come unto the camp, which rhe Governour ſent to 
oz N volo, and the parts adjacent, that they might keep off whoſoever 
ſhould come to relieve the place beſieged: be moreoyer cauſed deep 
ditches to be digg d about the line of citcomvolution, und, finally, om- 
mitted not ariy thing that was neceſſary for the obtaining of the victory, 
which he ſo much deſired. Souldiers came alſo dailyto within the line 
from the States Militia, and many Millaineſe Lords, amongſt which 
Prince Trivultio, who in the ſiegt the year before came to the camp 
with 1500 Foot and 200 Horſe, all of them being his own Yafſals, 
and at his own charge conducted; and not at all weatied with fo great 
an expence, he was one of the firſt that came now to the recovery of 
the loſt City: Prince Thomaſo came alſo with ſo numerous a ſuccour, 
as was thought could not be withſtood g' aud foording bver the Scrivi 
four Miles beneath Tortona, he came to within four Miles of the City 
and kept his men in the Towns of Alverncs, and Caſtellari, which ate 
at the Foot of the hill; the next day being accompanied by Marqueſs 
Villa he went up the hill wich four hundred Horſe, to difcover the mioſt 
convenient ſtations, which when He had done, he cauſed his men to come 
up the hill with the Artillery; and placed them in Ranks, together with 
the Artillery againſt the Line, and made as if he would preſently fall to 
an aſſault, but did not; the Spaniſn Army was ran ked on the ther ſide, 
with in the Line, with their Artillery, ready to :eceive and repulſe the 
threatened aſſault, but teſolved not to ſtir out, nor to forgo their advan· 
tage, nor to hazard that victoty which they thougbt they were ſure of as 
long as they kept within the Irenches; at ſaſt after foar days, the Pritice 
drew off, aud foregoing the thought of telieving the City, and conſe- 
quently the victory which he had fo'muck ſtriven for he came dowil the 
hilt on the ſame fide that he had come up, making his Rère his Van, & his 


van his rereʒ being come upon the plain, he made ſome 9 
are 4 
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Caſtle, which ſerved for a ſign to the Defendants to wiſh them 
to ſurrender z. which they did the ſame day upon Honourable con- 
ditions , of carrying with them four pieces of Cannon; they march- 
ed out to the number of 1300, and were convoy'd to Rivatelis 
whither the Prince was retreated, The Prince retreated ſome days 
after towards Aſti, and in his paſſage much prejudiced the parts of 
the State of Millais through which be went; the Souldiers ſack'd 
the Noble rich temple and Covent del Boſco, erected formerly by 
Pope Pius the fifth, who was born there, and had endowed it with 
many rich revenues, and bad furniſhed the Veſtry wonderful rich- 
ly; The Prince lay idle with his Army ſome days in I 4ſtigians to 
refreſh them; and finding how prejudicial it would be to make any 
acquifition in tte State of Millian, he thought it would be better to 
rec ver the Towns of Piedmont which were yet held by the Spaniardt; 
and to joyn with other Forces which the Nowager then raiſed to re- 
cover ker own Towas: for when ſhe ſaw Prince Thomaſo gone with 
the Army to relieve Tortons, ſhe gathering together all thoſe that re- 
mained to defend Piedmont, ſent them under Count Broglio, together 
wich her own guards, and thoſe of her Sons, to recoyer Villa nova; 
which was reinforced, by orders from the Governour, by two hundred 
Horſe , which were ſeat thither from Trino and Ponteſtura, as ſoon 
as he diſcovered the Dowagers intentions: ſo as it ſeemed to be ſuffici- 
ently ſecured 5 wherefore the Dowager, as ſoon as the Prince was re- 
turn d with the Army from Tortoua, ſeat Marqueſs Villa thither with 
his own Cavalcy onely, to keep the French from concurring in the en- 
terprize Villa when he was come to the camp weighed the condition 
of the place, which being ſeated in a plain, far from any woods, from 
whence onely he could have bavins to make Trenches , that place ap- 

cared untakable; being therefore content to beſiege it at a diſtance, 
be imploy'd himſelf in keeping out ſuccour, and in laying the Coun- 
trey waſte, ſo to bring the Towns- men to ſurrender; and the Com- 
mander of the Iowa coming within a few days to Parly, the ſur- 
reader was agreed upon, on condition that the Articles. ſhould be al- 
lowed of by the Governour of Millaiz 3 and being commanded by 
the Governour to make good the Town, for that he would come 
quickly to relieve him, the treaty broke, and the ſi ge continued; 
during which time the French Army was. recruited with new men 
brought by the Viſcount Turin; ſo as thoſe being added to the Dow- 
agers men, the Amy was made 15000 Foot, and 5000 Horſe. 
Prince Thomaſo was to command them all, for Longueville was al- 
ready returned to France; wherefore the Prince, hearing that for cer- 
taia there was bur 600 Foot ia Garriſon in the City, of Aleſſandria, 
and his own recruites coafideced , thought it not fit to let flip the op- 
portunity ot making himſelf maſter of that City either by Scalado, 
ſecret intelligence, or by ſtorm for he thought his Forces fo far 
ſuperiour to the Garriſon, as he ſhould meet with no refifiance 3 and 
hoping that when be ſhould have taken it, it being almoſt upon the 
confines of Piedmont, he might keep it more eaſily then Tortona, 
which was far from thence, he joyned his Forces to thoſe of France, 
and of the Dowagers, in the plain of Cale, and betook himſelf to 
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the enterprize with firm opinion of ſucceſs; being come to the 
Walls of Alliſſandria, he quartered — in the Orchard neer there- 
unto, on both ſides of the Tanaro, and ſent Viſcount Tures to take up 

his quarters on tte Eaſt fide. 8 | 
The Goveraour Sirueia began to doubt Yalenzs, by reaſon of the 
joyning of the Forces in the Plain before C. alle, and by the Prince his 
fp.edy march; wherefore he went from Pavia where he then was thi» 
ther ward, giving order to his men to follow him: But having beard 
before he came to Valen a, that the Prince was gone with all his Forces 
to betore Alleſſandris he was much more ſurpriſed, by teaſon of the 
ſmall Garrifon which he knew was in it; wherefore he fent for Count 
Gi Trotti and ordered him that be ſhould endeavour by all po&- 
ble means to get quickly iato A lleſſanaria with all the Horie that he 
could muſter, Trotti tailed not in obeying his orders, and having ga- 
theced together about 1500 Horſe, went about it, he knew that it 
was not tate to enter by the Gate which was neareſt Yalenzs, becauſe 
the Prince was incamp'd before it; he therefore reſolved to enter by 
the Gate which looks towards Genoa, on the oppoſite fide. But doubt- 
ing Count Taren, who be knew was incamp'd on that fide, he marched 
towards Tortons, (ceming as if he went to guard that City; and when he 
was adyaaced ſo tar by that way as none could obſerve him, he returned 
on the right hand and ent towards Caſella o, where be paſt over the 
Bormis.aad deceived Turen, who concelying\that his march towards Tor- 
tano was but feig ned, and that he would ſoon return by the ſame way & 
ſoording ove: the Bermia there would endeavour to get into 4beſſan- 
aria, ter himſelf to guard the foord over Borwis, which is uſually fre- 
quented by thoſe which pais to and again from Tortana, which foord 
lies four miles below that ot Caſtellaæ co, hoping to light upon him thete 
in his return. But Tre: who bad paſt over Bormio a little higher came 
without any ob(tacle, about break of day, tothe walls of AlefSaxdris ſo 
unlooked tor, as he was plaied upon by the Cannoa as an Enemy, till 
Colonel Ste, who was very wellknown,advanc'd, and aſſuring the De- 
feadant that it was ſuccour, was received with infinite joy and Jubile, 
Trotit being entred with ſo great a te iaforcement, Don Autenis Sorieila, 
Governour of the City, being as it were revwed from the dead, went out 
and tell upon the Prince his quarters, where there hapned a long and 
bloody skirm:ſh, which continued till the coming on of night 3 when the 
Prince finding tor certain that ſo great a ſuceour was entred, and conſe- 
quently tailing of his hopes, thought it beſt to make uſe of che obſcurity 
of night, and to retreat; ſo the City of Alleſſandria was miraculouſly 
free d. Count Sir sela ended his Government honoutably wich the reco- 
vety ot Tortona, and the freeing of A Hu andria from ſo gecr and ſo ĩmmi- 
nent danger, who was ſucce-ded by the Marqueſs of Yelads, who was 
come from Flanders, where he had been General of che Horſe, and was 
therein ſucceeded by the Marqueſs Caracena; who having 2 the 
place of General of the Horſe in the State of Millaiu, herein he had ſuc- 
cesfully ſerved, went to take the like charge upon bis in Flanders, As che 
beginning of chisGoveramem met irh ao tavourable ſucceſs, ſo tared it 
not much bete atterwacds, Villa pdve was ſurreadred to Marqueſs N l 
Ia ʒ not without ſome imputation to the Governour af che Town, who - 
| K being 
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be.ng cited to Millain to give an account of 3000 ſacks of Corn, which 
rogether with the Town were delivered to him,by which he might have 
maintained the Town longer, he durſt never appear; wt cretoie he was 
thought guilty of fraud in delivering up the Town : This loſs was ere 
long followed by the like of Trins ; for Prince Thomaſo retreating 
from Allefſandris to Caſſalle, after having ſtay d a while in thoſe parts, 
cauſing no little jealouſie in the Towns of the State of Millain, confin- 
ing upon Piedmom, he at laſt ſat down before Trino, the Garriſon where- 
of he knew was leſſened a little before by the new Governour. But 
having quartered his men at his firſt arrival in the neigbbouring Towns, 
and keeping as it were idle for three dayes, he gave occaſion for the 
entring of two ſuccours; the one of two Companies of Horſe, and 
one of Foot from Vercelli, the other of 300 Dragoons from Brem! ; 
ſo as the Prince beginning to believe that if more relief ſhould be ſuffer'd 
to entet, the enterpriſe which he thought would have been eaſie would 
prove otherwiſe, he began to begirt the Town at a nearer diſtance, and 
drew his line round about it; and whilſt this was in doing, the oppo- 
ſers advanced by a covered way to a half moon, who being repuls'd by 

a fierce ſally made by the Governour Bazreville, were forced to retreat 
a little with much loſs: But the line being afterwards pertected, the 
Prince, with his Brother Don Mauritio, and Viſcount Twren, divided 
the out · fortification between them, and fell to take the half moon; 
which when they had taken, they betook themſelves to the Cities Bul- 
wark, and made a great mine underneath it, which made a great 
breach, by which the Prince did verily believe he ſnould enter the City. 
Wherefore before he came to an aſſault, he intimared to Batteville, that 
he would have him ſurrender 5 which Batteville refuſing to do, a fierce 
aſſault was made, which being thrice given was thrice r-puls'd with 
loſs to the Aſſailants. But the Prince preparing for another aſſault, 
Batteville who found his Munition grow low, his men weary by their 
long pains taking, by their continual watching,and not able to makt any 
longer defence, ſurrendred upon honourable conditions, in caſe be 
ſhould not be relieved within five daes: Which being expired, and no 
relief appearing, he march d with his men out of the Town, which was 
delivered over to the Prince, and furniſhed with a French Garriſon, as 
were all the other Towns of Piedmont which were regain d. I be 
Prince went from Trino with his Army much leſſened, by the ruaning 
away, fickne&, and death of many, occaſion d by the badneſs of that 
ayre, the malignity whe:eof had influence not onely upon the meaner 
ſort, but upon the chief Commanders; for Turen, Marqueſs Villa, and 
his Son Count Camerano, tell ſick, and were forc'd to return for cure to 
Turin. Nor did the Prince himſelf ſcape free, for falling ſick of a 
Fever he tarried many dayes in 1»#7e4, ſo as the care and government 
of the Army fell ro Monſieur Plefis Pralin, who being recruited with 
more men from France ſat down before Fanteſtara; where meeting 
with no refiſtance ſave only ſomeſallics which the Garriſon made up- 
on his quarters, he proceeded {lowly in the fiege but having afterwards 

otten into the Town by a breach made by Cannon, & tak en it, he ſoon 
alter took the Caſtle (upon conditions of fair war) whereinto the Garri- 


ſon was retreatedʒ which Caſtle was afterwards demoliſh d by the French 
: tf at 
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that they might not be forced to munite it, (as would have been requi- 
ſite) with a good Garriſon. | 
Thus did the Spaniards loſe the Tawas in Piedmont , which they had 
gotten with much effuſion ot blood, and expence of moneys, hoping to 
make themſelves thereby ſole Arbicrators of that State, and to keep the 
French out of the State of Millain : But by the misfortune of the Au 
of that Crown, they failed in theſe defigns 3 for the Forces which were 
ſent thither from Sn, having occaſioned the coming of the French 
thicher, the Spaniards ſaw the French not only poſſeſt of many Towns, 
and even of the Caſtle of Turin, but of thoſe which were taken by the 
Spaniards, and which they recovered, juſt as befel the Citadel of Ca. 
ſalle ; ſo the Spaniards faw the French become Arbitrators of Pied. 
mont and Montferrat, and ſaw them come even to the Conſines of the 
State of Millain, The new Governour finding his Forces too weak to 
make refiſtance minded more thedetence of the State of Millan, then 
the ma:ntaining ot what the Spaniards had gotten in Piedmont 5 where- 
fore he gave himſelf wholly to view the Forts, to furniſh them with all 
things neceſſary, and to re-enforce them with ſtrong Garriſons, in caſe 
they ſhould be affaulted, as he feared they would be; there remained 
nothing to the entire recovery of Piedmont, but Vercelli and St. 14; 
Vercelli had ſo ſtrong a Garriſon in it, and was ſo abundantly furniſn d 
wich all proviſions, as it was judged vain to attempt it without a puiſ- 
ſant Army; and St. 14, now that both Armies were retreated totheir 
Winter quarters, was reſe ved for one of the firſt enterpriſes of the 
next Campagoiaz ſo as the Military affairs being by the ſore Winter re- 
duced almoſt to a tacite Truce; Prince Thomaſo growing to confide 
more in the Court of France, now that Cardinal Richlies was dead; 
reſolved to go thithet; from whence he returned much farisfied with 
not only honourable favours, but with imploymenrs of great authority, 
being made Generaliſhmo of the Freach Forces in 1taly, with power to 
uſe them in what enterpriſes he ſhould pleaſe, for which he bad good 
pay aſſigned him, and good ſtore of men. The pay came to 200800 
pounds Sterling; and the men to 12000 Foot and 3000 Horſe. The 
Prince being return'd went into the field the beginning of the next 
Spring; and entring into the lower AHontferrat, entertained himſelt in 
the Langhe in affairs of ſmall importance theo going to Caſſalle he ſent 
Don Mavritio with a good ſtrength of men towards Arona; and fol- 
lowing after himſelf with the reſt, be endeavoured to take it; which he 
eaſily might have done, had not Camp- maſter Fre Fovannt Pallevici- 
vo, who matched with incredible ſpeed, prevented him with Mortere's 
Brigade, Count Riviera accompanied Pallavicino in this march with a 
few men, and being both of them come in 24 hours ro Anghiers, fifty 
good miles from Mortara, they found Don Mavritis before Arona, 
buſie in digging Treaches and raiſiag Batteries; and che Prince meet- 
ing with ſo great oppoſition, and bearing that thè Goyernour diew n 
with all bis Forces, reſolved to give over the enterptiſe, and returne 
with all his men into Piedmont: whither when he was come, he (a 
down before St. Ia, and having made his Approaches, and his Bat- 
teries, he gave himſelf wholly to the taking of irs but be wir de- 
tained by an accident of no ſmall importance 5 forthe City of Alſſan- 
Hhhhh 3 arid 
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dris baving kept her Gates lock d one whole day; about two a clock at 
night, ſent out 1500 Horle, under Don I incen do Cond ga, and two 
Foot Brigades: the one of Fra. Jovanni Pallavicins's, the other of Don 
Gregorio Britto, Gon daga was to take the City of Aſti, and Pallavicino 
and Bine the Citadel; Conga failed of his intent; but Pallavicino 
and Britro farcd betier; for coming. by night to the Citadel, they aſ- 
ſaulted it atunawares, and took it before the Garriſon, which was but 
weak, were well awake, The Dowager and tke Prince, hearing of 
this ſo ſudden and ſo unexpected ſucceſs, ſent. both of them ſpeedily 
to repair it. The Dowager, with fortunate ſpeed, ſent the Companies 
of her guatd and of her Sons, commanded by the Counts of Aglie, 
Feoſoſco, Piuſaſco and Tana, who coming baſtily to the City with their 
Sould.ers, which were 300 Horſe, and ſome Foot which they took up 
in their march, entted the City in ſight of the Enemy who having taken 
the Citadel meant to take the City, which they eaſily might have done, 
had not the Citizens and the Garriſon, who were encouraged by this 
recruit, put themſelves in a poſture ot ſafety, not fearing to be over- 
powered, as they bad hourly reaſon to doubt before; they therefore 
breathed a while, expecting the Prince his coming 3 who not being able 
to march ſo faſt, by reaſon of the number of men which he brought 
with him to relieve the languiſhing City, came thither juſt then when 
the Enemy, by reaſon of bis appearance, thought it good to 
draw off from the City, to the-neceflary defence of the Cita- 
del. The Prince having reduced the City to her former condition 
of ſafety, did ſo munite it, as that it was not only able to defend 
it ſelt,; but to threaten the Citadel; and retreating to & amerano he gave 
bimſeltro impede any attempt which might be made by the Spaniards, 
who notwithſtanding conveyed both men and munition into the Ci- 
tadel, which were ſent them from the Governour , who was come 
into Aleſſandria: but the Siege of St. Ia, although ſomewhat diſturb'd 
by this accident, was not given over; forthe Prince having ſubſtituted 
the Governour. of Eaſſafe, Covegre, in his place, it was ſtrongly conti- 
nued; the Town was much plaid upon by batteries, and ſallies ſtoutly 
repuls'd 3; inſomuch as Don Diego Alverado, who was Governour of 
the Town, baving made honourable reſiſtance, when he ſaw the Town 
was na longer to be maintain d, ſurrendred it upon honourable condi- 
tions. The Prince baving rid his hands of this buſineſs, betook him 
ſelfwholly to the recovery of the Citadel of Aſti, which being beſieg- 
ed, andi batter d in vain, beld out, and did not only annoy the beſieg- 
ers. with their great and (mall ſhot, but even the City it ſelf; but not 
being able to do aay more, it yielded to the Prince; who, fince the de- 
fendants had ſuffe ed themſelves to be reduced to the utmoſt extremity, 
wauld apt teceive them, but upon diſcretion; which he uſed; notwith- 
Kandiogy: very modeſtly, ſuffering che common ſort to go forth friend- 
ly dad getaining theit Captains and Officers only till ſuch time as two 
piece of Cannon, which were drawn out of the Citadel, were reſtored 

by the Goveraour, and ſome priſoners of War that were in his hands. 
;The City and Citadel of 4#4 being freed, the Prince went with ſome 
z Foot into the Cangbeꝶ and having left Marqueſs Villa, with the 
Daomagers Horſe, ſor a relief on his back, he advanced to the Liguſtick 
Mn & 1:10 Sea, 
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Sea, even neer to Finale, intending to fall upon that Marquiſate both 
by land and ſea, when the French Fleet ſhould be come from Cataleg- 
nia to Provence, and to make himſelf maſter of it3 and the Prince be- 
ing already come to the Gates of the Town was 1cdged in the Church 
called Pia, within Musket ſnot of Finale, and had taken up ſome other 
convenient quarters. The Garriſog was but weak in Finale, a good 
part thereot being ſent two days before by Don. Fehn di Ca#ro, Go- 
vernour of that Marquiſate, to detend Cingio, fearing leſt the Prince 
ſhould aſſault it; and it wanted proviſion of bread , but both theſe 
wants were ſupplied by Genova the Spaniſh Embaſſadour: victuals were 
ſeat thither by Sea, and the Governour ſcat Fra, Fovanni Pallevicino 
with 1300 Foot from Millain, who with no leſs ſpeed and tortune then 
he had done at A7, paſt over the Mountains neer Genoa, and being 
come to Voltri went by the ſea {ide to Finale, where he entred with his 
men before the face of the Enemy. The Prince had not brought vi- 
ctuals with him to teed his men in that bacren Country, for he expected 
to be furniſhed therewith by the French Fleet; which not appearing, 
the Prince ſeeing the Town well recruited and provided, himfelt and his 
mea in great ſcarcity of victuals, and hearing that the Militia gathered 
together apace round about, knew He could not tarry there without 
much danger; wheretore he gave over the enterpriſe, and retreated 
into Montferrat, freeing that Marquiſate from the danger it would have 
fallen into, had the Prince tarried therebut one day longer; for the very 
next day ate his departure the Fleet appeared at Sea; which hearing 
that the Prince was gone towards Mont ferra, return'd allo to Provence, 
from whence it was come. 

This being the laſt thing that was done by the Spaniards, French aad 
Piedmonteles, in the year 1644, (for the Armies were ſent to their Wins 
ter Quarters, after this buſineis of Finale 3) We will end this our ſes 
cond part: and in the third, will treat of the Wars which were raiſed 
elſewhere, between the Pope, on the one ſide, and the Commonwealth 
of Venice, the great Duke of Taſcany, the Dukes of Modena and Par- 
4, on the other ſide; which having hapned at the ſame time that theſe 
by us related did, we, that we might not contound order in the Affairs 
of the two firſt Books, have reſerved for the following part; where 
looking back they ſhall be related and purſued with all truth and 


ſincerity. 
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